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CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ITALY. 


NO  ONE  would  have  ventured  to 
predict  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
that  religious  liberty  would  within  that' 
period  be  as  fully  established  in  Italy  as 
in  England.  Yet  the  great  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  Italian  people  is 
to-day  an  accomplished  fact.  In  both 
countries  civil  disabilities  on  account  of 
religious  opinions  have  been  swept 
away ;  in  both,  this  has  been  effected 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  who  have  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  more  tolerant  and  Christian 
views  of  the  nation  at  large.  And  if  in 
England  and  Italy  there  still  exists  a 
special  connection  between  the  State 
and  one  particular  Church,  so  barring 
the  way  to  that  complete  religious 
equality  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it 
is  nevertheless,  true  that,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  so  throughout  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sula,  perfect  toleration  and  freedom  are 
accorded  to  all  denominations.  This 
happy  result  forms  to-day  a  bright  con¬ 
trast  to  the  intolerance  and  persecutions 


which  have  left  so  deep  a  stain  upon 
the  past  history  of  both  countries.  Nor 
can  it  be(forgotten  that,  in  both,  the  chief 
abettors  in  such  wrong-doing  have  been 
the  priests  who,  to  whatever  outward 
Church  they  belonged,  have  habitually 
made  use  of  the  temporal  power  to  in¬ 
flict  disabilities,  and  often  penalties, 
upon  those  who  differed  from  them  in 
religious  opinion,  thereby  flying  in  the 
face  of  that  plain  precept  of  Christ, 
“  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.” 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article 
to  show  —  first,  by  what  means  Italy 
has  been  transformed  from  a  land  of 
religious  intolerance  into  a  land  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  actual  relations  of 
Church  and  State  as  established  by  the 
law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees,  passed 
last  May  by  the  legislature  of  the  Italian 
kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  liberties  actually  en¬ 
joyed  by  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Statute  or  constitution,  granted  in 
March,  1848,  to  the  kingdom  of  Pied¬ 
mont  by  her  then  reigning  sovereign, 
Charles  Albert.  It  was  not,  by  any 
means,  the  only  constitution  given  to 
the  people  of  Italy  about  that  time.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Austrian  Government 
of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  the  rulers 
also  of  Tuscany,  the  Roman  States,  and 
Naples,  all  granted  similar  liberties  of  a 
constitutional  kind  ;  but  each  one  of 
these  governments  got  rid  of  those 
liberties  as  soon  as  they  had  power  to 
do  so.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  enforce 
the  arbitrary  rule  which  they  substituted 
for  free  institutions,  by  calling  to  their 
aid  foreign  bayonets.  In  Piedmont 
alone  the  constitution  was  maintained 
in  all  its  integrity  from  the  date  of  its 
first  promulgation.  While  all  other 
Italian  rulers  proved  false  to  their  peo¬ 
ple’s  freedom,  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  Albert, 
remained  true  to  the  constitution  grant¬ 
ed  by  his  father  and  sworn  to  by  him¬ 
self.  In  vain  were  promises  and  threats 
alike  employed  to  turn  him  from  his 
plighted  word.  This  fidelity  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people  won  for  him  the 
title  of  II  Re  Galantuomo  —  the  honest 
king.  It  was,  moreover,  the  reason 
which  led  each  portion  of  the  Italian 
people,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  place 
themselves  under  his  rule.  He  had 
been  tried,  and  found  faithful  ;  the 
other  Italian  rulers  had  been  tried,  and 
found  faithless.  These  unfaithful  ones 
and  their  abettors  feared  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  Italian  people  (the  Pied¬ 
montese)  living  under  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  their  fear  was  largely  mingled 
with  hatred.  Nor  did  this  alarm  exist 
without  good  reason,  for  the  liberty  of 
Piedmont  soon  became  the  guiding  star 
to  whose  light  all  other  Italians  turned. 
As  for  the  hatred,  it  was  but  natural, 
for  dishonesty  ever  hates  uprightness, 


slavery,  freedom,  and  darkness,  light. 

The  first  article  in  the  constitution 
granted  to  Piedmont  in  March,  1848, 
runs  thus :  “  The  Catholic  Apostolic 
and  Roman  religion  is  the  only  religion 
of  the  State.  The  other  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  now  existing  are  tolerated  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws.”  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  article,  it  was  at  once 
proposed  and  carried  by  both  houses  of 
the  Piedmontese  parliament  that  no 
man’s  religious  belief,  whatever  it  might 
be,  should  prevent  his  holding  any  civil 
or  political  office.  Thus  Piedmont  took 
up  at  once  the  position  of  a  country 
acknowledging  a  State  Church,  but  ad¬ 
mitting,  at  the  same  time,  every  citizen 
to  every  public  office,  without  regard 
to  his  creed,  The  members  of  both 
houses  had,  upon  taking  their  seats,  a 
promise  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  con¬ 
stitution  read  to  them,  to  which  each 
one  replied,  as  his  name  was  called  out, 
“  I  swear  it.”  This  little  Italian  State 
was  then,  in  1848,  ahead  of  England 
herself,  in  the  matter  of  religious  liberty 
for  no  form  of  oath  precluded  Jews 
from  sitting  in  the  parliament  of  Pied¬ 
mont.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  use  of 
the  word  “  swear  ”  would  be  objected 
to  by  members  of  the  Society  of  F riends, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  such  an  ob¬ 
jection  not  having  been  urged  by  any 
one  when  taking  his  seat,  the  question 
was  never  brought  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  legislature.  Had  such  a 
case  arisen,  the  Piedmontese  would 
doubtless  have  found  an  easy  mode  of 
meeting  it,  by  substituting  the  word 
“promise”  for  the  word  “swear”  in 
the  case  of  the  deputy  who  objected 
conscientiously  to  the  latter  expression. 
Nor  would  King  Victor  Emmanuel  have 
hesitated,  more  than  Queen  Victoria,  to 
receive  among  his  counsellors  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  excellent  Christian  body, 
the  Society  of  Friends.  In  this  matter 
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these  Italians  merely  showed  that 
practical  good  sense  which  is  satisfied 
with  meeting  every  case  that  actually 
occurs,  oris  really  likely  to  occur,  among 
themselves.  Such  a  good  example  has 
not  been  lost  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  for 
when  she  became  free  she  wisely  pre¬ 
ferred  adopting  a  constitution  which 
gave,  in  fact,  all  reasonable  liberty,  to 
the  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task 
of  drawing  up  a  new  scheme  whose 
logical  exactnesss  and  ideal  perfection 
aimed  at  providing  for  every  possible 
contingency  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
might  imagine. 

Having  then  established  religious  free¬ 
dom  on  a  broad  basis,  the  Piedmontese 
Government  proceeded  to  suppress  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  which  alone  had 
the  power  to  try  offences  committed  by 
ecclesiastics.  This  measure,  and  others 
of  a  like  kind,  abolishing  special  privi¬ 
leges  hitherto  accorded  to  priests,  were 
known  as  the  Siccardine  Laws,  from 
Count  Siccardi,  the  member  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Azeglio’s  cabinet  who  proposed 
and  carried  them  in  1850.  They  were 
warmly  supported  by  Count  Cavour  at 
whose  instigation,  indeed,  they  had  been 
proposed.  He  truly  said,  “  The  Church 
cannot,  in  a  community  governed  on 
principles  of  liberty,  preserve  the  priv- 
liges  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  privilege  constituted 
law.”  For  privilege  he  wished  to  sub¬ 
stitute  liberty  —  liberty  alike  to  the 
State  and  the  Church.  Such  was  his 
idea  then,  and  such  it  continued  to  be 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  clergy 
strongly  opposed  all  these  reforms, 
whose  object  it  was  to  treat  priests  ex¬ 
actly  as  all  other  citizens  were  treated, 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  laws  and 
the  same  tribunals.  In  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  Santa  Rosa,  died,  but  as  he  de¬ 
clined  to  disavow  in  any  way  the  adher¬ 
ence  he  had  given  to  the  Siccardine 
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laws,  the  last  sacraments  were  refused 
him.  This  was  one  of  the  early  episodes 
of  the  struggle  in  Italy  between  those 
who  were  determined  to  have  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  a  Church  as  de¬ 
termined  to  oppose  that  freedom  —  a 
Church  whose  chief,  some  years  later, 
in  December,  1864,  distinctly  con¬ 
demned  in  his  Encyclical  letter  of  that 
date,  “liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  as  the  right  of  every  man.” 
Nor  has  the  Papal  Church  hesitated  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  arms  but  also 
foreign  bayonets,  to  uphold  a  policy 
directly  opposed  to  Italian  freedom, 
both  national,  civil  and  religious.  The 
result,  however,  of  this  treatment  of 
Santa  Rosa  is  instructive,  for  it  roused 
so  strong  a  public  feeling  in  Piedmont, 
that  in  compliance  with  it  the  Marquis 
d’Azeglio  gave  the  vacant  seat  in  the 
cabinet  to  Cavour  himself.  Such  was 
the  fruit  of  this  early  clerical  opposition 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Italy.  What 
fruit  it  has  borne  since  that  time  is  best 
seen  by  comparing  the  condition  of  that 
country  in  1850  with  its  condition  at 
the  present  time. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Signor  Ratazzi,  a 
member  of  Count  Cavour’s  govern¬ 
ment,  brought  forward  a  law  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  property  whose  object  was 
to  suppress  gradually  certain  religious 
communities,  and  to  apply  their  prop¬ 
erty  to  improving  the  incomes  of  the 
inferior  secular  clergy.  Other  stipula¬ 
tions  of  less  importance  were  included 
in  the  measure.  Instantly  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  assailed  with  a  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  clerical  party.  Invectives, 
denunciations,  accusation  of  sacrilege 
were  poured  forth.  Calumnies  were 
spread  amongst  the  people,  intrigues 
were  set  on  foot  in  the  court.  Just  at 
this  time,  the  Queen-mother,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel’s  brother,  died  within  a  short 
period  of  each  other.  The  clergy 
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pointed  eagerly  to  these  facts  as  sure 
signs  of  God’s  wrath  and  displeasure. 
The  King  was  enjoined  and  entreated 
no  longer  to  resist  the  Divine  will  thus 
plainly  manifested.  The  ministers  were 
denounced  as  the  cause  of  these  afflic¬ 
tions  which  had  fallen  on  their  royal 
master  and  the  country.  But  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  the  clericals  and  their 
friends,  the  measure  touching  ecclesi¬ 
astical  property  became  law.  While 
the  struggle  was  at  its  height,  Count 
Cavour,  remembering  the  way  in  which 
his  friend  Santa  Rosa  had  been  treated, 
sent  for  a  confessor  of  his  acquaintance, 
Frate  Giacomo,  who  said  to  him,  “  The 
day  on  which  you  are  on  your  death-bed 
you  may  rely  on  me  ;  I  shall  not  refuse 
to  administer  to  you  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments.”  Within  a  few  years  (June, 
1 86 1)  the  worthy  Frate  was  making  his 
way  through  sorrow-stricken  crowds  to 
fulfil  his  promise  to  the  dying  statesman 
and  patriot.  By  so  doing,  Frate  Giaco¬ 
mo  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

While  the  Piedmontese  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  Cavour,  carried 
out  faithfully  the  principles  of  religious 
freedom,  it  diligently  furthered  every 
policy  and  ever}-  scheme  for  advancing 
the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the 
country.  Extreme  reactionists  and 
extreme  radicals  banded  together  to 
thwart,  each  for  their  own  ends,  the 
statemanship  of  Cavour  ;  the  diplomacy 
of  the  then  tyrant  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  petty  Italian  despots  whom 
its  arms  and  counsels  upheld,  pursued 
him  with  unrelenting  opposition ;  but 
the  Piedmontese  statesman  held  steadily 
on  his  way,  strong  in  the  support  of  his 
own  people,  in  the  approval  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Italians,  and  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  “the  honest  king.”  Yet, 
even  so,  Cavour’s  was  no  easy  task. 
He  had  in  Austria,  as  she  then  was,  a 
powerful  and  vigilant  enemy,  strongly 


supported  by  the  priests,  with  all  the 
influence  of  Rome  to  back  them.  These 
allies  sought  to  crush  that  free  consti¬ 
tution  which  Piedmont,  alone  of  Italian 
States,  retained  to  the  benefit  of  her 
people,  and  to  the  lasting  honor  of  her 
sovereign.  Happily,  however,  Cavour 
showed  no  less  talent  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign,  than  of  home  affairs.  With  a 
policy  as  far-sighted  as  it  was  bold,  he 
threw  his  country  into  the  alliance  of 
the  Western  Powers,  and  won  for  her  a 
high  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
That  position  he  used  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856. 
It  was  but  the  prelude  to  yet  greater 
things.  The  alliance  with  France  and 
the  war  against  Austria  in  1859,  began 
that  work  of  emancipation  in  Italy  which 
has  ended  in  making  her  a  united  and 
free  State,  wholly  delivered  from  foreign 
bayonets.  It  is  only  just  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  how  great  a  share  France  and  her 
imperial  government  had  in  bringing 
about  this  consummation.  Doubtless 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  was  often 
faulty  and  hesitating  after  the  peace  of 
Yillafranca  ;  unquestionably  he  demand¬ 
ed  and  received  payment,  in  the  shape 
of  two  provinces,  for  the  material  aid 
he  afforded  to  Piedmont  ;  assuredly  he 
wished  the  liberation  of  Italy  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  formation  of  a  northern 
Italian  kingdom  ;  but  the  fact,  never¬ 
theless,  remains  that  the  victories  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  enabled  the 
Italians  to  begin,  under  the  leadership 
of  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  that 
great  work  of  giving  national  freedom 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  which  has  now 
resulted  in  delivering  her  from  foreign 
occupation  and  placing  her  destinies  in 
her  own  hands.  It  is  only  just,  then, 
while  condemning  the  coup  d’  etat  of 
December,  1851,  the  Mexican  expedition 
and  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia,  in  July,  1870,  to  praise  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon’s  policy  in  the  Italian 
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war  of  1859.  T 'he  policy  ought  to  have 
been  countenanced  by  England  and 
Prussia,  instead  of  being  thwarted  by 
them.  The  peace  of  Villafranca  has¬ 
tily  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion, 
though  happily  without  arresting  the 
progress  of  Italian  freedom. 

By  the  close  of  i860,  the  masterly 
statesmanship  of  Cavour  and  the  dar¬ 
ing  patriotism  of  Garabaldi  had  united 
the  greater  part  of  Italy  under  the 
scepter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Venetia  indeed  was  still  held  down  by 
the  bayonets  of  Austria,  while  those  of 
France  maintained  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  in  that  portion  of  the  old 
Papal  States  called  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  In  February,  1861,  the  first 
Italian  parliament  assembled  at  Turin, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  officially 
proclaimed.  Throughout  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent  was  at  once  secured  by  law  that 
religious  as  well  as  civil  freedom,  which 
Piedmont  had  been  enjoying  the  past 
ten  years  or  more.  The  triumph  of 
that  freedom  was  completed  when  first 
Venetia  and  then  Rome  became  united 
to  Italy.  Her  crowning  work  it  has 
been  to  make  the  Eternal  City  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

But  there  is  this  difference  in  the 
position  of  Italy  and  all  other  European 
countries  —  she  is  the  land  in  which 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  for  centuries  resided.  Nor  do  the 
Italians  wish  that  he  should  cease  to  do 
so.  They  have  had,  therefore,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  preserving  to  the  Pope 
his  residence  in  Rome,  with  the  free 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers,  while 
giving  to  Italy  exclusive  possession  of 
her  own  temporal  government,  whose 
veiy  foundation  is  that  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom,  now  so  happily  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  solve  such  a  problem  in  the 
teeth  of  the  unrelenting  opposition  of 
the  Papal  Court  and  of  the  priestly 


party  throughout  Europe.  Their  policy 
was  simply  to  obstruct,  and,  if  possible, 
crush  out,  Italian  freedom  by  any  and 
every  means  ,  so  maintaining  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Pope.  The  Italians, 
on  the  contrary,  while  perfectly  willing 
to  acknowledge  his  spiritual  headship, 
were  determined  to  do  all  they  could  to 
get  rid  of  that  Papal  temporal  power, 
which  had  been  for  years  upheld  by  the 
arms  of  Austria  and  France,  to  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  Italy’s  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  All  sorts  of  ingenious  devices 
and  propositions  were  put  forward  as 
compromises,  but  they  failed  to  content 
either  the  Pope  or  the  Italians.  Cavour’s 
policy  was,  as  usual,  bold  and  clear  — 
Rome  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  the  Pope  to  continue 
to  reside  there,  certain  guarantees  to  be 
given  to  him  for  the  security  of  his 
spirital  independence  as  the  head  of 
the  Church.  The  Italian  parliament 
accordingly  proclaimed  Rome  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Italy,  and  always  refused  to  go 
back  upon  that  vote  passed  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  Cavour  pressed  his  policy  up¬ 
on  France  and  the  Vatican.  What 
might  have  been  the  result,  arising 
from  his  genius  and  from  the  com¬ 
manding  position  he  now  occupied  in 
the  world,  none  can  say  ;  for  he  died, 
after  a  few  days’  illness,  early  in  June 
of  that  year.  Baron  Ricasoli,  who  now 
became  prime  minister,  endeavored  in 
vain  to  get  either  the  Court  of  Paris  or 
the  Vatican  to  agree  to  the  plans  of  his 
great  predecessor.  The  policy  of  the 
Papal  Court  was  summed  up  by  the 
words  not  fiossumus.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  it  but  the  restitution  of  all  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  Holy  See 
as  they  existed  before  1859.  The  Ro¬ 
magna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches,  must 
all  be  restored  to  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Pope.  Nor  did  the  Vatican  con¬ 
ceal  its  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  Naples,  the  Grand  Duke 
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to  Tuscany,  as  well  as  the  other  ducal 
families  to  Parma  and  Modena.  Aus¬ 
tria  was  still  in  possession  of  Venetia  ; 
the  Roman  Court  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  seen  her  again  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Lombardy.  As  for  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  Vatican  would  indeed 
have  rejoiced  at  his  being  relegated  to 
the  possession  of  his  original  king¬ 
dom  of  Piedmont,  as  the  least  that 
ought  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  for 
having  risked  life  and  crown  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom,  despite  the 
anathemas  of  Pope  and  priests.  This 
noji  possumus  policy  of  the  Holy  See 
has  been  maintained  to  the  very  last. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  have  happened  to  Italy.  In  the 
first  place,  it  made  clear  to  Italians 
who  was  the  unrelenting  foe  of  their 
national  independence.  In  the  next 
place,  it  rendered  hopeless  all  the  illu¬ 
sory  compromises  of  imperial  France 
and  other  such  counsellors.  The  Con¬ 
vention  of  September,  1864,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  capital  to  Florence,  the 
campaign  of  Mentana,  the  return  of 
the  F rench  to  Rome  —  these  and  many 
other  events,  with  all  their  attendant 
negotiations,  intrigues,  compromises, 
and  failures  took  place  ;  but  the  non 
possumus  of  the  Vatican  happily  re¬ 
mained  immovable.  At  length  came 
1870,  with  its  giant  conflict  between 
France  and  Germany.  Curiously 
enough,  none  encouraged  the  French 
emperor  in  his  fatal  and  wicked  decla¬ 
ration  of  hostilities  more  than  the  cleri¬ 
cal  party  in  France.  These  pious  folks 
preached  war  with  all  the  fury  of  reli¬ 
gious  hate.  They  little  dreamed  that 
one  of  that  war’s  most  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  would  be  the  entrance  of  the 
Italians  into  Rome.  More  significant 
still  was  the  fact  that  not  one  Roman 
Catholic  power  entered  even  a  diplo¬ 
matic  protest  against  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  taking  possession  of  Rome, 


and  making  it  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Austria,  when  asked  to  do  so  by 
the  Papal  nuncio,  refused  ;  while  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  France,  Belgium  and 
Bavaria,  some  with  approbation,  some 
with  reserve,  acknowledged  the  right 
of  Italy  to  Rome,  and  more  than  one 
of  these  powers  counselled  the  Pope  to 
give  up  his  non  possumus. 

The  Italians,  once  in  possession  of 
Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  applied  there,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  country,  that  consti¬ 
tution  which  has  given  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  Italian  parliament  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  and  draw  up  an  Act  which 
should  define  the  position  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Pontiff  in  relation  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  The  labors  of  the  par¬ 
liament  resulted  in  the  law  of  the  Papal 
Guarantees,  which  after  long  and  full 
discussion  finally  passed  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  13th 
May,  1871. 

The  object  of  this  law  was  to  carry 
out  still  further  than  had  yet  been  done 
the  principles  of  a  “  free  Church  in  a 
free  State,”  by  giving  the  Church  un¬ 
fettered  power  in  all  spiritual  matters, 
while  placing  all  temporal  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  The  freedom  of 
the  latter  consists  in  the  complete  civil 
and  religious  liberty  bestowed  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  State,  so  that  none  are 
rendered  incapable  of  filling  any  politi¬ 
cal  or  civil  office  on  account  of  their 
creed  ;  while  to  all  denominations  alike 
perfect  freedom  is  allowed  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  divine  worship,  or  for  meet¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  other  religious  objects. 
Although  the  Government  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  kingdom  permits  spiritual  authorities 
to  punish  spiritual  offences  with  spiritual 
inflictions,  it  refuses,  by  the  same  article, 
to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  carrying  out 
of  such  punishment.  If,  for  instance, 
a  pastor  of  the  Waldensian  Church, 
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or  a  priest  of  the  Roman,  be  held  guilty 
of  heretical  teaching  by  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  Church  can  sus¬ 
pend  him  from  his  spiritual  office,  or  de¬ 
clare  him  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of 
the  faithful  ;  but  the  State  refuses  to 
take  any  part  in  the  matter  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other.  Should,  however,  the 
the  acts  of  these  Church  authorities  go 
outside  the  domain  of  spititual  censure 
and  deprivation,  by  interfering  with  the 
personal  liberties  or  rights  of  the  al¬ 
leged  heretic,  the  State  would  not  allow 
any  such  temporal  punishment  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  spiritual  authorities  of  any 
Church  whatever.  To  the  civil  judges 
is  reserved  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  ecclesiastics  have  in  their  acts 
trenched  upon  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power.  Thus  the  State  refuses  to  in¬ 
flict,  or  to  allow  any  Church  to  inflict, 
temporal  penalties  on  any  citizen,  there¬ 
by  preventing  all  religious  persecution, 
and  leaving  all  its  subjects  free  to  sub¬ 
mit,  according  to  their  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  to  the  authority  or  censure  of  the 
Church  (whatever  it  may  be)  to  which 
they  belong.  The  State  claims  the  ex¬ 
clusive  power  of  inflicting  temporal  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  but  it  does  not  interfere  in 
case  of  any  person  voluntarily  submit¬ 
ting  to  temporal  punishment,  because 
he  wishes,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
conscientious  convictions,  to  submit  to 
such  punishmeut  ;  as,  for  instance,  pen¬ 
ance,  fasting,  and  the  like.  But  in  this 
case  the  act  of  submission  must  be 
wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  ;  then,  and  then  only,  does  the 
State  remain  neutral. 

By  this  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees 
the  consent  of  the  Crown  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  bishop,  known  as  the  roy¬ 
al  “  exequatur  ”  and  “  placet  ”  is  given 
up.  Thus*  the  Pope  can  now  appoint 
whom  he  will  to  Italian  sees,  without 
any  control  being  exercised  by  the  State. 
The  nomination  of  bishops  and  the  ex¬ 


ercise  of  their  spiritual  functions  is  there¬ 
fore  freed  from  any  interference  what¬ 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power 
throughout  the  Italian  kingdom.  Nor 
are  the  bishops  any  longer  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King. 
Such  full  liberty  is  not  accorded  to  the 
Roman  Church  either  by  Spain,  France, 
Bavaria,  or  Austria  ;  for  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  “exequatur”  and  “placet "are 
still  retained.  So,  to,  in  these  latter 
countries  the  government  has  a  right 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  Papal  bulls, 
briefs,  etc.  ;  whereas  in  Italy  all  such 
rights  have  now  been  renounced  by  the 
civil  power.  But  as  regards  temporal¬ 
ities,  Article  XVI.  of  the  law  of  the 
Papal  Guarantees  provides  that,  in  “  the 
destination  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  the  provision  of  the  major  and 
minor  benifices,”  the  royal  “exequatur” 
and  “  placet  ”  is  to  remain  in  force  “  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  the  special  law  of  which 
Article  XVIII.  speaks.”  In  Italy  the 
State,  then,  still  retains  certain  powers 
over  Church  temporalities,  while  giving 
up  all  power  over  matters  purely  spirit¬ 
ual.  Still  further  legislation  may  be 
expected  in  the  matter  of  the  temporal¬ 
ities.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
what  will  be  the  future  course  of  the 
Italian  Governmeut  with  regard  to  them. 
That  course  will  doubtless  be  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  freeing  the  State  still  more 
from  interference  with  matters  ecclesi¬ 
astical.  There  are  many  in  Italy  who 
would  like  to  see  the  State  renounce  all 
control  over  Church  temporalities,  and 
hand  over  the  power  it  still  retains  as  re¬ 
gards  them  to  the  municipal  and  com¬ 
munal  authorities,  so  that  they,  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  should 
have  charge  of  Church  temporalities, 
and  attend  to  their  management  and 
payment.  Such  a  course,  it  is  thought, 
would  free  the  State  from  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  while  giving  the  laity  the  means 
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of  protecting  itself  against  tyranny  and 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  clerical 
authorities,  so  carrying  out  yet  more 
fully  the  principle  of  “  a  free  Church  in 
a  free  State.”  But  without  going  into 
future  questions,  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
law  makes  a  great  advance  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  principle.  In  place  of  the 
old  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers,  their  separation  is  becoming 
very  clearly  defined.  The  spiritual 
liberty  accorded  to  the  Roman  and 
other  Churches  in  Italy  is  complete, 
while  the  temporal  power  of  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Church  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  That  minimum  consists 
in  handing  over  to  the  Pope  the  palaces 
of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  the  villa  of 
Castel  Gondolfo,  and  all  the  gardens, 
buildings,  etc.,  which  belong  to  them. 
To  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  as  he  is  styled, 
royal  honors  are  accorded.  His  repre¬ 
sentative  to  foreign  courts,  and  their 
representatives  to  the  Vatican,  are 
placed  upon  tfte  same  footing  as  the 
representatives  of  foreing  powers  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Absolute  freedom  of 
communication  between  the  Pope  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  secured.  An 
annual  sum,  equal  to  that  inscribed  in 
the  old  Roman  Budget  as  forming  the 
Papal  civil  list,  is  assured  to  him  by  the 
Italian  Government.  Such,  then,  is 
the  temporal  position  accorded  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff;  while  in  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  he  has  perfect  freedom,  No  longer 
in  the  Italian  kingdom  do  “  exequaturs,” 
“placets,”  or  “  concordats  ”  place  any 
restrictions,  as  in  France,  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  on  the  appointment  of  bishops 
by  the  Pope,  on  the  publishing  of  his 
bulls,  allocutions,  and  briefs,  or  on  any 
other  of  his  spiritual  acts. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  matters 
now  stand  Italy  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  those  countries  which  have  com¬ 
pletely  severed — as  in  Ireland  and  the 


United  States  —  all  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  The  first  article  of 
the  constitution  still  remains,  declaring 
that  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
religion  is  the  only  religion  of  the  State. 
The  Italian  Government,  moreover,  ac¬ 
cords  a  special  position,  and  special 
rights  of  a  temporal  kind  to  the  Holy 
See  ;  and  while  giving  complete  free¬ 
dom  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  that 
See,  the  Government  still  retains  a  hold 
over  ecclesiastical  temporalities.  But 
though  all  connection  between  the 
State  and  the  Church  has  not  been 
given  up,  Italy  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
carried  out,  at  least  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  principle  of  freedom  in  both 
Church  and  State —  to  a  greater  extent, 
indeed,  than  some  of  her  best  friends 
deem  wise,  though  the  writer  cannot 
agree  in  that  opinion.  For  in  Italy  as¬ 
suredly  the  State  is  now  free,  if,  indeed, 
the  possession  of  a  civil  and  religious 
liberty  as  nearly  as  possible  identical 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  constitutes 
freedom  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Italian  soil 
being  at  last  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  bayonets.  Again,  the  Roman 
Church  is  free  in  the  exercise  of  all  her 
spiritual  functions,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  her  condition  elsewhere  ; 
while  other  Churches,  such  as  the  Wal- 
densian  and  Evangelical,  possess  no  less 
liberty  in  Italy  than  that  enjoyed  by 
Nonconformist  Churches  in  England. 
Whatever,  then,  logic  may  urge  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  practical  com¬ 
mon  sense,  at  any  rate,  will  admit  that 
Italy  has  now  very  fully  realized  in  her 
practice  the  maxim  of  a  free  Church  in 
a  free  State. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Pope  denounc¬ 
es  all  that  has  been  done,  and  declares 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  He 
is  neither  more  nor  less  so  than  the 
Protestant  Primate  of  the  Irish  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  would  be,  if  he  chose  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  because 
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the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  deprived  him  and  his  Church  of 
their  former  temporal  power.  As  it  is, 
both  these  prelates  can  leave  their 
residences  or  countries,  or  remain  in 
them,  just  as  they  please.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  if  the  Protestant  bish¬ 
op  appears  in  public  no  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  him  ;  but  whenever  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  chooses  so  to  do,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Italian  army  have  orders 
to  present  arms,  and  royal  honors  are 
prescribed  as  due  to  him  by  law.  But 
all  this,  with  palaces,  a  civil  list,  and  the 
freest  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority, 
are  as  nothing,  according  to  some  ar¬ 
dent  supporters  of  the  Vatican,  unless 
once  again  3,000,000  of  Italians  be 
replaced  under  the  Pope’s  temporal 
government — a  government  opposed 
alike  to  constitutional  rule  and  to  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  ;  but  by  no  means  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  foreign  bayonets  for 
the  suppression  of  such  rule  and  free¬ 
dom.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Rome’s  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
as  bitter  in  1850  against  those  wise  and 
moderate  reforms  in  Piedmont,  called 
the  Siccardine  laws,  as  against  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  temporal  government 
in  Rome  based  upon  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  refusal  of  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments  to  Santa  Rosa  for  his  adhesion 
to  those  laws,  was  but  a  proof  of  the 
Roman  Church's  unalterable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  just  and  equal  legislation  in  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical.  Thus  early  did  she 
fight  against  the  cause  of  toleration  and 
liberty  in  Italy.  As  it  was  then,  so  it 
was  later,  when  Pius  IX.,  in  his  Ency¬ 
clical  Letter  of  December,  1864,  round¬ 
ly  termed  “  delirium  ”  the  opinion  that 
“  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is 


the  right  of  every  man,”  and  condemned 
those  who  affirm  “  that  the  best  con¬ 
dition  of  society  is  that  in  which  the 
power  of  the  laity  is  not  compelled  to 
inflict  the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  unless 
required  by  considerations  of  public 
safety.”  There  are  fervid  supporters 
of  the  Papacy  who  have  recently  main¬ 
tained  the  right  of  the  Church  to  call  in 
the  arm  of  the  civil  power  to  protect 
and  uphold  her  teaching.  Were  this, 
by  no  means  new,  development  of  priest¬ 
ly  law  put  in  practice,  the  Church  would 
once  again  have  obtained  the  power  of 
persecuting  her  opponents,  and  would 
once  again  do  unto  others  what  she 
would  not  that  others  should  do  to  her. 
With  such  teaching  set  forth  by  high 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  no  European 
government  put  forward  so  much  as  a 
diplomatic  protest  last  year  against  the 
overthrow  of  her  temporal  power.  None 
of  them,  indeed,  could  have  done  so 
with  any  consistency ;  for  they  all 
maintain  by  law  the  “  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  and  worship  as  the  right  of  every 
man,”  which  the  chief  of  that  temporal 
power  distinctly  condemns.  Among 
the  nations  of  Europe  there  are  none 
who  have  more  boldly  and  successfully 
repudiated  that  condemnation  than  the 
people  and  statesmen  of  Italy.  Nor  are 
there  any  who  strive  to  carry  out  more 
faithfully  the  great  principles  of  liberty, 
both  national  and  individual,  civil  and 
religious.  But  yesterday  their  coun¬ 
try  was  the  victim  of  foreign  occupa¬ 
tion  and  priestly  intolerance,  to-day  she 
has  her  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  earth. —  Fortnightly  Review. 
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THE  COVERED  BRIDGE. 

Tell  the  fainting  soul  and  weary  form, 

There’s  a  world  of  the  purest  bliss  ; 

That  is  linked,  as  the  soul  and  form  are  linked, 
By  a  Covered  Bridge  with  this. 

Yet  to  reach  that  realm  on  the  other  side, 

We  must  pass  thro’  a  transient  gloom, 

And  must  walk  unseen,  unhelped  and  alone, 
Through  that  Covered  Bridge,  the  tomb. 

But  we  all  pass  over  on  equal  terms, 

For  the  universal  toll, 

Is  the  outer  garb,  which  the  hand  of  God 
Has  flung  around  the  soul. 

Though  the  eye  is  dim,  and  the  bridge  is  dark, 
And  the  river  it  spans  is  wide, 

Yet  Faith  points  through  to  a  shining  mount, 
That  looms  on  the  other  side. 

To  enable  our  feet  in  the  next  day’s  march, 

To  climb  up  that  golden  ridge, 

We  must  all  lie  down  for  one  night’s  rest, 
Inside  of  the  Covered  Bridge. 


— 


THE  LAST  AUSTRIAN  WHO  LEFT  VENICE. 


IN  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
the  year  1866,  the  hatred  felt  by 
Venetians  toward  the  Austrian  soldiers 
who  held  their  city  in  thraldom,  had 
reached  its  culminating  point.  For 
years  this  hatred  had  been  very  strong  ; 
—  how  strong  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  never  recognized 
the  fact  that  there  had  been,  so  to  say, 
no  mingling  of  the  conquered  and  the 
conquerors,  no  process  of  assimilation 
between  the  Italian  vassals  and  their 
German  masters.  Venice  as  a  city  was 
as  purely  Italian  as  though  its  barracks 


were  filled  with  no  Hungarian  long- 
legged  soldiers,  and  its  cafes  crowded 
with  no  white-coated  Austrian  officers. 
And  the  regiments  which  held  the  town, 
lived  as  completely  after  their  own 
fashion  as  though  they  were  quartered 
in  Pesth  or  Prague  or  Vienna, —  with 
this  exception,  that  in  Venice  they  were 
enabled, —  and  indeed  from  circum¬ 
stances  were  compelled, —  to  exercise  a 
palpable  ascendancy  which  belonged  to 
them  nowhere  else.  They  were  masters, 
daily  visible  as  such  to  the  eye  of  every¬ 
one  who  merely  walked  the  narrow 
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ways  of  the  city  or  strolled  through  the 
open  squares ;  and  as  masters  they 
were  as  separate  as  the  jailer  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  prisoner.  The  Austrian 
officers  sat  together  in  the  chief  theater, 
—  having  the  best  part  of  it  to  them¬ 
selves.  Few  among  them  spoke  Italian. 
None  of  the  common  soldiers  did  so. 
The  Venetians  seldom  spoke  German  ; 
and  could  hold  no  intercourse  whatever 
with  the  Croats,  Hungarians,  and  Bo¬ 
hemians,  of  whom  the  garrison  was 
chiefly  composed.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  there  should  be  in¬ 
tense  hatred  in  a  city  so  ruled.  But 
the  hatred  which  had  been  intense  for 
years  had  reached  its  boiling  point  in 
the  May  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

Whatever  other  nations  might  de¬ 
sire  to  do,  Italy  at  any  rate  was  at  this 
time  resolved  to  fight.  It  was  not  that 
the  King  and  the  Government  were  so 
resolved.  What  was  the  purpose  just 
then  of  the  powers  of  the  state,  if  any 
purpose  had  then  been  definitely  formed 
by  them,  no  one  now  knows.  History 
perhaps  may  some  day  tell  us.  But  the 
nation  was  determined  to  fight.  Hith¬ 
erto  all  had  been  done  for  the  Italians, 
and  now  the  time  had  come  in  which 
Italians  would  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves  !  The  people  hated  the  French 
aid  by  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
live,  and  burned  with  a  desire  to  prove 
that  they  could  do  something  great 
without  aid.  There  was  an  enormous 
army,  and  that  army  should  be  utilized 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  Venetia  and 
the  great  glory  of  Italy.  The  king  and 
the  ministers  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  fervor  of  the  people  was  too  strong 
to  be  repressed,  and  were  probably 
guided  to  such  resolutions  as  they  did 
make  by  that  appreciation.  The  feel¬ 
ing  was  as  strong  in  Venice  as  it  was 
in  Florence  or  in  Milan ;  but  in  Venice 
only, —  or  rather  in  Venetia  only  —  all 


outward  signs  of  such  feeling  were  re¬ 
pressive,  and  were  repressed.  All 
through  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  any 
young  man  who  pleased  might  volun¬ 
teer  with  Garibaldi  ;  but  to  volunteer 
with  Garibaldi  was  not,  at  first,  so  easy 
for  young  men  in  Verona  or  in  Venice. 
The  more  complete  was  this  repression, 
the  greater  was  this  difficulty,  the 
stronger  of  course  arose  the  hatred  of 
the  Venetians  for  the  Austrian  soldiery. 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  Austrians 
were  cruel  in  what  they  did  ;  but  they 
were  determined  ;  and,  as  long  as  they 
had  any  intention  of  holding  the  pro¬ 
vince,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  so. 

During  the  past  winter  there  had  been 
living  in  Venice  a  certain  Captain  von 
Vincke, —  Hubert  von  Vincke, —  an 
Austrian  officer  of  artillery  who  had 
spent  the  last  four  or  five  years  among 
the  fortifications  of  Verona,  ancf  who 
had  come  to  Venice,  originally,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  Some  military  em¬ 
ployment  had  kept  him  in  Venice,  and 
he  remained  there  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  ;  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
occasionally,  to  Verona,  but  still  having 
Venice  as  his  headquarters.  Now  Cap¬ 
tain  von  Vincke  had  shown  so  much 
consideration  for  the  country  which  he 
assisted  in  holding  under  subjection  as 
to  learn  its  language,  and  to  study  its 
manners  ;  and  had  by  these  means 
found  his  way  more  or  less  into  Italian 
society.  He  was  a  thorough  soldier, 
good  looking,  perhaps  eight-and-twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  age,  well  educated, 
ambitious,  very  free  from  the  common 
vice  of  thinking  that  the  class  of  man¬ 
kind  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  only 
class  in  which  it  would  be  worth  a  man’s 
while  to  live,  but  nevertheless  imbued 
with  a  strong  feeling  that  Austria  ought 
to  hold  her  own,  an  Austrian  army  was 
indomitable,  and  that  the  quadritateral 
fortresses,  bound  together  as  they  were 
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now  bound  by  Austrian  strategy,  were 
impregnable.  So  much  Captain  von 
Vincke  thought  and  believed  on  the 
part  of  his  country ;  but  in  thinking  and 
believing  this,  he  was  still  desirous  that 
much  should  be  done  to  relieve  Austrian 
Italy  from  the  grief  of  foreign  rule.  That 
Italy  should  succeed  in  repelling  Aus¬ 
tria  from  Venice  was  to  him  an  ab¬ 
surdity. 

He  had  become  intimate  at  the  hoilse 
of  a  widow  lady,  who  lived  in  the  Campo 
San  Luca,  one  Signora  Pepe,  whose 
son  had  first  become  acquainted  with 
Captain  von  Vincke  at  Verona.  Carlo 
Pepe  was  a  young  advocate,  living  and 
earning  his  bread  at  Venice,  but  busi¬ 
ness  had  taken  him  for  a  time  to  V erona  ; 
and  when  leaving  that  city  he  had 
asked  his  Austrian  friend  to  come  and 
see  him  in  his  mother’s  house.  Both 
Madame  Pepe  and  her  daughter  Nina, 
Carlo’s  only  sister,  had  somewhat  found 
fault  with  the  young  advocate’s  rashness 
in  thus  seeking  the  close  intimacy  of 
home  life  with  one  whom,  whatever 
might  be  his  own  peculiar  virtues,  they 
could  not  but  recognize  as  an  enemy  of 
their  country. 

“  That  would  be  all  very  fine  if  it 
were  put  into  a  book,”  said  the  Signora 
to  her  son,  who  had  been  striving  to 
show  that  an  Austrian,  if  good  in  him¬ 
self,  might  be  as  worthy  a  friend  as  an 
Italian  ;  “  but  it  is  always  well  to  live  on 
the  safe  side  of  the  wall.  It  is  not  con¬ 
venient  that  the  sheep  and  the  wolves 
should  drink  at  the  same  stream.” 

This  she  said  with  all  that  caution 
which  everywhere  forms  so  marked  a 
trait  in  the  Italian  character.  “  Who 
goes  softly  goes  soundly.”  Half  of  the 
Italian  nature  is  told  in  that  proverb, — 
though  it  is  not  the  half  which  was  be¬ 
coming  most  apparent  in  the  doings  of 
the  nation  in  these  days.  And  the  Sig- 
norina  was  quite  of  one  mind  with  her 
mother. 


“  Carlo,”  she  said,  “  how  is  it  that 
one  never  sees  one  of  these  Austrians  in 
the  house  of  any  friend  ?  Why  is  it 
that  I  have  never  yet  found  myself  in  a 
room  with  one  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Because  men  and  women  are  gen¬ 
erally  so  pig-headed  and  unreasonable.” 
Carlo  had  replied.  “  How  am  I,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ever  to  learn  what  a  German  is 
at  the  core, —  or  a  Frenchman,  or  an 

Englishman, —  if  I  refuse  to  speak  to 
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one  ? 

It  ended  by  Captain  von  Vicke  being 
brought  to  the  house  in  the  Campo  San 
Luca,  and  there  becoming  as  intimate 
with  the  Signora  and  the  Signorina  as 
he  was  with  the  advocate.  Our  story 
must  be  necessarily  too  short  to  permit 
us  to  see  how  the  affair  grew  in  all  its 
soft  and  delicate  growth  ;  but  by  the 
beginning  of  April  Nina  Pepe  had  con¬ 
fessed  her  love  to  Hubert  von  Vincke, 
and  both  the  captain  and  Nina  had  had 
a  few  words  with  the  Signora  on  the 
subject  of  their  projected  marriage. 

“  Carlo  will  never  allow  it,”  the  old 
lady  had  said,  trembling  as  she  thought 
of  the  danger  that  was  coming  upon  the 
family. 

“  He  should  not  have  brought  Cap¬ 
tain  von  Vincke  to  the  house,  unless  he 
was  prepraed  to  regard  such  a  thing  as 
possible,”  said  Nina,  proudly. 

“  I  think  he  is  too  good  a  fellow  to 
object  to  anything  that  you  will  ask 
him,”  said  the  captain,  holding  by  the 
hand  the  lady  whom  he  hoped  to  call 
his  mother-in-law. 

Throughout  January  and  February 
Captain  von  Vincke  had  been  an  invalid. 
In  March  he  had  been  hardly  more 
than  convalescent,  and  had  then  had 
time  and  all  that  oportunity  which  con¬ 
valescence  gives  for  the  sweet  business 
of  love-making.  During  this  time, — 
through  March  and  in  the  first  weeks 
of  April, —  Carlo  Pepe  had  been  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  to  Verona,  and  had 
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in  truth  had  more  business  on  hand 
than  that  which  simply  belonged  to  him 
as  a  lawyer.  Those  were  the  days  in 
which  the  Italians  were  beginning  to 
prepare  for  the  great  attack  which  was 
to  be  made,  and  in  which  correspondence 
was  busily  carried  on  between  Italy  and 
Venetia  as  to  the  enrollment  of  Vene¬ 
tian  volunteers.  It  will  be  understood 
that  no  Venetian  was  allowed  to  go  into 
Italy  without  an  Austrian  passport,  and 
that  at  this  time  the  Austrians  were 
becoming  doubly  strict  in  seeing  that 
the  order  was  not  evaded.  Of  course 
it  was  evaded  daily,  and  twice  in  that 
April  did  young  Pepe  travel  between 
Verona  and  Bologna  in  spite  of  all  that 
Austria  could  say  to  the  contrary. 

When  at  Venice  he  and  von  Vincke 
discussed  very  freely  the  position  of  the 
country  —  nothing  of  course  being  said 
as  to  those  journeys  to  Bologna.  In¬ 
deed,  of  them  no  one  in  the  Campo 
San  Luca  knew  aught.  They  were 
such  journeys  that  a  man  says  nothing 
of  them  to  his  mother  or  his  sister  —  or 
even  to  his  wife,  unless  he  has  as  much 
confidence  in  her  courage  as  he  has  in 
her  love.  But  of  politics  he  would  talk 
freely,  as  would  also  the  German  ;  and 
though  each  of  them  would  speak  of 
the  cause  as  though  they  two  were 
simply  philosophical  lookers  on,  and 
were  not  and  could  not  become  actors 
—  and  though  each  had  in  his  mind  a 
settled  resolve  to  bear  with  the  political 
opinion  of  the  other,  yet  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  now  and  again  were  on  the 
verge  of  quarreling.  The  fault,  I  think, 
was  wholly  with  Carlo  Pepe,  whose  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  course  was  growing  as 
those  journeys  to  Bologna  were  made 
successfully,  and  who  was  beginning  to 
feel  assured  that  Italy,  at  last  .would  cer¬ 
tainly  do  something  for  herself.  But 
there  had  not  yet  come  any  open  quar¬ 
rel —  not  as  yet — when  Nina,  in  her 
lover’s  presence,  was  arguing  as  to  the 
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impropriety  of  bringing  Captain  von 
Vincke  to  the  house,  if  Captain  von 
Vincke  was  to  be  regarded  as  altogether 
unfit  for  matrimonial  purposes.  At 
that  moment  Carlo  was  absent  at 
Verona,  but  was  to  return  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  It  was  decided  at  this 
conference  between  the  two  ladies  and 
the  lover,  that  Carlo  should  be  told  on 
his  return  of  Captain  von  Vincke's  in¬ 
tentions.  Captain  von  Vincke  himself 
would  tell  him. 

There  is  a  certain  hotel  or  coffee¬ 
house,  or  place  of  general  public  enter¬ 
tainment  in  Venice,  kept  by  a  German, 
and  called  the  Hotel  Bauer —  probably 
from  the  name  of  the  German  who 
keeps  it.  It  stands  near  the  church  of 
San  Moses,  behind  the  grand  piazza,  be  - 
tween  that  and  the  great  canal,  in  a 
narrow  intricate  throng  of  little  streets, 
and  is  approached  by  a  close  dark  water¬ 
way  which  robs  it  of  any  attempt  at 
hotel  grandeur.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
large  and  commodious  house,  at  which 
good  dinners  may  be  eaten  at  prices 
somewhat  lower  than  are  compatible 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  grand  canal. 
It  used  to  be  much  affected  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  had,  perhaps,  acquired  among 
Venetians  a  character  of  being  attached 
to  Austrian  interests.  There  w7as  not 
much  in  this  or  Carlo  Pepe  would  not 
have  frequented  the  house,  even  in  com¬ 
pany  writh  his  friend  Von  Vincke.  He 
did  so  frequent  it,  and  now,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  return  home,  Von  Vincke 
left  word  for  him  that  he  would  break¬ 
fast  at  the  hotel  at  eleven  o’clock.  Pepe 
by  that  time  would  have  gone  home  after 
his  journey,  and  would  have  visited  his 
office.  Von  Vincke  also  would  have 
done  the  greatest  part  of  his  day’s  work. 
Each  understood  the  habits  of  the  other, 
and  they  met  at  Bauer’s  for  breakfast. 

It  was  the  end  of  April,  and  Carlo 
Pepe  had  returned  to  Venice  full  of 
schemes  for  that  revolution  which  he 
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now  regarded  imminent.  The  alliance 
between  Italy  and  Prussia  was  already 
discussed.  Those  Italians  who  were 
most  eager  said  that  it  was  a  thing  done, 
and  no  Italian  was  more  eager  than 
Carlo  Pepe.  And  it  was  believed  at  this 
time — that  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
certainly  go  to  war.  Now,  if  ever,  Italy 
must  do  something  for  herself.  Carlo 
Pepe  was  in  this  mood,  full  of  these 
things,  when  he  sat  down  at  breakfast 
at  Bauer’s,  with  his  friend,  Captain  von 
Vincke. 

“Von  Vincke,”  he  said,  “in  three 
months’  time  you  will  be  out  of  Venice.” 

“  Shall  I  ?”  said  the  other,  “  and  where 
shall  I  be  ?  ” 

“  In  Vienna,  as  I  hope;  or  in  Berlin, 
if  you  can  get  there.  But  you  will  not 
be  here,  or  in  Ouadrilatere,  unless  vou 
are  left  behind  as  a  prisoner.” 

The  captain  went  on  for  a  while  cut-  , 
ting  his  meat  and  drinking  his  wine, 
before  he  made  any  reply  to  this.  And 
Pepe  said  more  of  the  same  kind,  ex¬ 
pressing  strongly  his  opinion  that  the 
empire  of  the  Austrians  at  Venice  was 
at  an  end.  Then  the  captain  wiped  his 
mustaches  carefully  with  his  napkin,  and 
did  speak. 

“  Carlo,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  you  are 
rash  to  say  this.” 

“  Why  rash  ?  ”  said  Carlo,  “you  and 
I  understand  each  other.” 

“Just  so,  my  friend  ;  but  we  do  not 
know  how  far  that  long-eared  waiter 
may  understand  either  of  us.” 

“  The  waiter  has  heard  nothing,  and 
I  do  not  care  if  he  did.” 

“  And  beyond  that,”  continued  the 
captain,  “  you  make  a  difficulty  for  me. 
What  am  I  to  say  when  you  tell  me  these 
things  ?  That  you  should  have  one  po¬ 
litical  opinion  and  I  another  is  natural. 
The  question  between  us,  in  an  abstract 
point  of  view,  I  can  discuss  with  you 
willingly.  The  possibility  of  Venice 
contending  with  Austria  I  could  discuss, 


if  no  such  rebellion  were  imminent. 
But  when  you  tell  me  that  it  is  imminent, 
that  it  is  already  here,  I  cannot  dis¬ 
cuss  it.” 

“  It  is  imminent,”  said  Carlo, 

“So  be  it,”  said  Von  Vincke.  And 
then  they  finished  their  breakfast  in  si¬ 
lence.  But  this  was  very  unfortunate  for 
our  friend,  the  captain,  who  had  come  to 
Bauer’s  with  the  intention  of  speaking 
on  quite  another  subject.  His  friend 
Pepe  had  evidently  taken  what  he  had 
said  in  bad  spirit,  and  was  angry  with 
him.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  told  Nina 
and  her  mother  that  lie  would  declare 
his  purpose  to  Carlo  on  this  morning, 
he  must  do  it.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
be  frightened  out  of  his  purpose  by  his 
friend’s  ill-humor.  “  Will  you  come  in¬ 
to  the  piazza  and  smoke  a  cigar  ?  ”  said 
Von  Vincke,  feeling  that  he  could  begin 
upon  the  other  subject  better  as  soon 
as  the  scene  should  be  changed. 

“  Why  not  let  me  have  my  cigar  and 
coffee  here?  ”  said  Carlo. 

“  Because  I  have  something  to  say, 
which  I  can  say  better  walking  than  sit¬ 
ting.  Come  along.”  Then  they  paid 
their  bill  and  left  the  house,  and  walked 
in  silence  through  the  narrow  ways  to 
the  piazza.  Von  Vincke  said  no  word 
till  he  found  himself  in  the  broad  pas¬ 
sage  leading  into  the  great  square. 
Then  he  put  his  arm  through  the  other’s 
and  told  his  tale  at  once.  “  Carlo  ”  said 
he,  “  I  love  your  sister,  and  would  have 
her  for  my  wife.  Will  you  consent  ?  ” 

“  By  the  body  of  Bacchus^  what  is 
this  you  say  ?  ”  said  the  other,  drawing 
his  arm  awray,  and  looking  up  into  the 
German’s  face. 

“Simply  that  she  has  consented,  and 
your  mother.  Are  you  willing  that  I 
should  be  your  brother? 

“  This  is  madness,”  said  Carlo  Pepe. 

“  On  their  part,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  on  yours.  Were  there 
nothing  else  to  prevent  it,  how  could 
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there  be  marriage  between  us  when  this 
war  is  coming  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  believe  in  the  war  ;  —  that 
is,  I  do  not  believe  in  war  between  us 
and  Italy.  No  war  can  affect  you  here 
in  Venice.  If  there  is  to  be  a  war  in 
which  I  shall  be  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  wait  till  it  be  over.” 

“  You  understand  nothing  about  it  ;  ” 
said  Carlo,  after  a  pause,  “  nothing  ! 
You  are  in  the  dark  altogether.  How 
should  it  not  be  so,  when  those  who  are 
over  you  never  tell  you  anything  ?  No, 

I  will  not  consent.  It  is  a  thing  out  of 
the  question.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  am  personally 
unfit  to  be  your  sister’s  husband  ?  ” 

“  Not  personally, —  but  politically  and 
nationally.  You  are  not  one  of  us  ;  and 
now,  at  this  moment,  any  attempt  at 
close  union  between  an  Austrian  and  a 
Venetian  must  be  ruinous.  Von  Vincke 
I  am  heartily  sorry  for  this.  I  blame 
the  women  and  not  you.” 

Then  Carlo  Pepe  went  home,  and 
there  was  a  rough  scene  between  him 
and  his  mother,  and  a  scene  still  rough¬ 
er  between  him  and  his  sister.  And  in 
these  interviews  he  told  something, 
though  not  the  whole  of  the  truth  as  to 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had 
entered.  That  he  was  to  be  the  officer 
second  in  command  in  a  regiment  of 
Venetian  volunteers,  of  those  volunteers 
whom  it  was  hoped  Garabaldi  would 
lead  to  victory  in  the  coming  war,  he 
did  not  tell  them  ;  but  he  did  make 
them  understand  that  when  the  struggle 
came  he  would  be  away  from  Venice, 
and  would  take  a  part  in  it.  “  And 
how  am  I  to  do  this,”  he  said,  “  if  you 
here  are  joined,  hand  and  heart,  to  an 
Austrian.  A  house  divided  against 
itself  must  fall.” 

Let  the  reader  understand  that  Nina 
Pepe,  in  spite  of  her  love  and  her  lover, 
was  as  good  an  Italian  as  her  brother, 
and  that  their  mother  was  equally  firm 


in  her  political  desires  and  national  an¬ 
tipathies.  Where  would  you  have 
found  the  Venetian,  man  or  woman, 
who  did  not  detest  Austrian  rule,  and 
look  forward  to  the  good  day  coming 
when  Venice  should  be  a  city  of  Italia  ? 
The  Signora  and  Nina  had  indeed, 
some  six  months  before  this,  been  much 
stronger  in  their  hatred  of  all  things 
German,  than  had  the  son  and  brother. 
It  had  been  his  liberal  feeling,  his  dec¬ 
laration  that  even  a  German  might  be 
good,  which  had  induced  them  to  allow 
this  Austrian  to  come  among  them. 
Then  the  man  and  the  soldier  had  been 
two  ;  and  Von  Vincke  had  himself 
shown  tendencies  so  strongly  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  comrades  that  he  had 
disarmed  their  fears.  He  had  read 
Italian  and  condescended  to  speak  it ; 
he  knew  the  old  history  of  their  once 
great  city,  and  would  listen  to  them 
when  they  talked  of  their  old  doges. 
He  loved  their  churches,  and  their  pal¬ 
aces,  and  their  pictures.  Gradually  he 
had  come  to  love  Nina  Pepe  with  all  his 
heart,  and  Nina  loved  him  too  with  all 
her  heart.  But  when  her  brother  spoke 
to  her  and  to  her  mother  with  more 
than  his  customary  vehemence  of  what 
was  due  from  them  to  their  countiy,  of 
the  debt  which  certainly  should  be 
paid  by  him,  of  obligations  to  him  from 
which  they  could  not  free  themselves  ; 
and  told  them  also,  that  by  that  time 
six  months  not  an  Austrian  would  be 
found  in  Venice,  they  trembled  and  be¬ 
lieved  him,  and  Nina  felt  that  her  love 
would  not  run  smooth. 

“  You  must  be  with  us  or  against  us,” 
said  Carlo. 

“  Why  then  did  you  bring  him  here  ?” 
Nina  replied. 

“  Am  I  to  suppose  that  you  cannot 
see  a  man  without  falling  in  love  with 
him  ?  ” 

“Carlo,  that  is  unkind  —  almost  un- 
brotherly.  Was  he  not  your  friend,  and 
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were  not  you  the  first  to  tell  us  how 
good  he  is  ?  And  he  is  good  ;  no  man 
can  be  better.” 

“  He  is  an  honest  young  man,”  said 
the  Signora. 

“  He  is  Austrian  to  the  back-bone,” 
said  Carlo. 

“  Of  course  he  is,”  said  Nina.  “  What 
should  he  be  ?  ” 

“  And  will  you  be  an  Austrian  ?  ”  her 
brother  asked. 

“  Not  if  1  must  be  an  enemy  of  Italy,” 
Nina  said.  “If  an  Austrian  may  be  a 
friend  to  Italy,  then  I  will  be  an  Aus¬ 
trian.  I  wish  to  be  Hubert’s  wife.  Of 
course  I  shall  be  an  Austrian  if  he  is 
my  husband.” 

“  Then  I  trust  that  you  may  never  be 
his  wife,”  said  Carlo. 

By  the  middle  of  May  Carlo  Pepe  and 
Captain  von  Vincke  had  absolutely 
quarreled.  They  did  not  speak,  and 
Von  Vincke  had  been  ordered  by  the 
brother  not  to  show  himself  at  the  house 
in  the  Campo  San  Luca.  Every  Ger¬ 
man  in  Venice  had  now  become  more 
Austrian  than  before,  and  every  Vene¬ 
tian  more  Italian.  Even  our  friend  the 
captain  had  come  to  believe  in  the  war. 
Not  only  Venice  but  Italy  was  in  ear¬ 
nest,  and  Captain  von  Vincke  foresaw, 
or  thought  that  he  foresaw,  that  a  time 
of  wretched  misery  was  coming  upon 
that  devoted  town.  He  would  never 
give  up  Nina,  but  perhaps  it  might  be 
well  that  he  should  cease  to  press  his 
suit  till  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  so 
with  something  of  the  eclat  of  Austrian 
success.  And  now  at  last  it  became 
necessary  that  the  two  women  should 
be  told  of  Carlo’s  plans,  for  Carlo  was 
going  to  leave  Venice  till  the  war  should 
be  over  and  he  could  re-enter  Venice  as 
an  Italian  should  enter  a  city  of  his  own. 

“  Oh  !  my  son,  my  son,”  said  the 
mother  ;  “  why  should  it  be  you  ?  ” 

“  Many  must  go,  mother.  Why  not 
I  as  well  as  another  ? 


“  In  other  houses  there  are  fathers  ; 
and  in  other  families  more  sons  than 
one.” 

“  The  time  has  come;  mother,  when 
no  woman  should  grudge  either  husband 
or  son  to  the  cause.  But  the  thing  is 
settled.  I  am  already  second  colonel  in 
a  regiment  which  will  serve  with  Gari- 
ibaldi.  You  would  not  ask  me  to  desert 
my  colors  ?  ” 

There  was  nothing  further  to  be  said. 
The  Signora  threw  herself  on  her  son’s 
neck  and  wept,  and  both  mother  and 
sister  felt  that  their  Carlo  was  already  a 
second  Garibaldi.  When  a  man  is  a 
hero  to  women,  they  will  always  obey 
him.  What  could  Nina  do  at  such  a 
time,  but  promised  that  she  would  not 
see  Hubert  von  Vincke  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Then  there  was  a  compact  made 
between  the  brother  and  sister. 

During  the  three  weeks  past  —  that  is, 
since  the  breakfast  at  Bauer’s — Nina  had 
seen  Hubert  von  Vincke  but  once,  and 
had  then  seen  him  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother  and  brother.  He  had  come  in 
one  evening  in  the  old  way,  before  the 
quarrel,  to  take  his  coffee,  and  had  been 
received,  as  heretofore,  as  a  friend  — 
Nina  sitting  very  silent  during  the  even¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  gracious  silence  ;  and 
after  that  the  mother  had  signified  to 
the  lover  that  he  had  better  come  no 
more  for  the  present.  He  therefore 
came  no  more.  I  think  it  is  the  fact  that 
love,  though  no  doubt  it  may  run  as 
deep  with  an  Italian  or  an  American  as 
it  does  with  us  English,  is  not  allowed 
to  run  with  so  uncontrollable  a  stream. 
Young  lovers,  and  especially  young  wo¬ 
men,  are  more  subject  to  control,  and 
less  inclined  to  imagine  that  all  things 
should  go  as  they  would  have  them. 
Nina,  when  she  was  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  war  was  come  —  that  her 
brother  was  leaving  her  and  her  mother 
and  Venice,  that  he  might  fight  for  them 
—  that  an  Austrian  soldier  must  for  the 
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time  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  in  that 
house  —  resolved  with  a  slow  melan- 
eholly  firmness,  that  she  would  accept 
tiie  circumstances  of  her  destiny. 

"If  I  fall,”  said  Carlo,  "you  must 
then  manage  for  yourself.  I  would  not 
wish  to  bind  you  after  my  death.” 

"  Do  not  talk  like  that,  Carlo.” 

"  Nay,  my  child,  but  I  must  talk  like 
that  ;  and  it  is  at  least  well  that  we 
should  understand  each  other.  I  know 
that  you  will  keep  your  promise  to  me.” 

"  Yes,”  said  Nina,  “  I  will  keep  my 
promise.” 

"  Till  I  come  back,  or  till  I  be  dead, 
you  will  not  again  see  Captain  von 
Vincke;  or  till  the  cause  be  gained.” 

“  I  will  not  see  him,  Cario,  till  you 
come  back  — or  till  the  cause  be  gained.” 

"  Or  till  I  be  dead.  "  Say  it  after  me.” 

"  Or  till  you  be  dead,  if  I  must 
say  it.” 

But  there  was  a  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  she  was  to  see  her  lover  once 
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before  her  brother  left  them.  She  had 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  her 
brother’s  behests,  backed  as  they  came 
to  be,  at  last,  by  their  mother  ;  but  she 
declared  through  it  all  that  she  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  that  she  would  not 
be  treated  as  though  she  were  an  of¬ 
fender.  She  would  see  her  lover  and 
tell  him  what  she  pleased.  She  would 
obey  her  brother,  but  she  would  see  her 
lover  first.  Indeed,  she  would  make 
no  promise  of  obedience  at  all  —  would 
promise  disobedience  instead  —  unless 
she  were  allowed  to  see  him.  She 
would  herself  write  to  him  and  bid  him 
come.  This  privilege  was  at  last  ac¬ 
ceded  to  her,  and  Captain  von  Vincke 
was  summoned  to  Campo  San  Luca. 

The  morning  sitting-room  of  Signora 
Pepe  was  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  and 
the  stairs  were  not  paved  as  are  the 
stairs  of  the  palaces  in  Venice.  But 
th-e  room  was  large  and  lofty,  and 
seemed  to  be  larger  than  its  size,  from 
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the  very  small  amount  ot  furniture 
which  it  contained.  The  floor  was 
hard,  polished  cement,  which  looked 
like  variegated  marble,  and  the  amount 
of  carpet  upon  it  was  about  four  yards 
long,  and  was  extended  simply  beneath 
the  two  chairs  in  which  sat  habitually 
the  Signora  and  her  daughter.  There 
were  two  large  mirrors  and  a  large  gold 
clock,  and  a  large  table  and  a  small 
table,  a  small  sofa  and  six  chairs,  and 
that  was  all.  In  England  the  room 
would  have  received  ten  times  as  much 
furniture,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
furnished  at  all.  And  there  were  in  it 
no  more  than  two  small  books  —  be¬ 
longing  both  to  Nina,  for  the  Signora 
read  but  little.  In  England,  in  such  a 
sitting-room,  tables —  various  tables, 
would  have  been  strewred  w'ith  books  ; 
but  then,  perhaps,  Nina  Pepe's  eyes 
required  the  comfort  of  no  other  vol¬ 
umes  than  those  she  was  actually 
using. 

Nina  was  alone  in  the  room  when 
her  lover  came  to  her.  There  had 
been  a  question  whether  her  mother 
should,  or  should  not  be  present ;  but 
Nina  had  been  imperative,  and  she  re¬ 
ceived  him  alone.  “  It  is  to  bid  you 
good-bye,  Hubert,”  she  said,  as  she  got 
up  and  touched  his  hand  —  just  touched 
his  hand. 

"  Not  for  long,  my  Nina.” 

"  Who  can  say  for  how  long,  now 
that  the  war  is  upon  us?  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  it  will  be  for  very  long.  It  is 
better  that  you  should  know'  it  all.  For 
myself,  I  think  —  I  fear  that  it  will  be 
for  ever.” 

“Forever!  Why  for  ever?” 

“  Because  I  cannot  marry  an  enemy 
of  Italy.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
ever  succeed.” 

“  You  can  never  succeed.” 

“Then  I  can  never  be  your  wife.  It 
is  so,  Hubert ;  1  see  that  it  must  be  so. 
The  loss  is  to  me,  not  to  you.” 

it 
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“  No,  no  —  no.  The  loss  is  to  me  — 
to  me.” 

“You  have  your  profession.  You 
are  a  soldier.  I  am  nothing.” 

“You  are  all  in  all  to  me.” 

“  I  can  be  nothing  —  I  shall  be  noth¬ 
ing  —  unless  I  am  your  wife.  Think 
how  I  must  long  for  that  which  you  say 
is  so  impossible.  1  do  long  for  it  ;  I 
shall  long  for  it.  Oh,  Hubert  !  go  and 
lose  your  cause  ;  let  our  men  have  their 
Venice.  Then  come  to  me,  and  your 
country  shall  be  my  country,  and  your 
people,  my  people.”  As  she  said  this 
she  gently  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  the  touch  of  her  fingers  thrilled 
through  his  whole  frame.  He  put  out 
his  arms  as  though  to  grasp  her  in  his 
embrace.  “  No,  Hubert,  no  ;  that  must 
not  be  till  Venice  is  our  own.” 

“  I  wish  it  were,”  he  said  ;  “  but  it  will 
never  be  so.  You  may  make  me  a 
traitor  in  heart,  but  that  will  not  drive 
out  fifty  thousand  troops  from  the  for¬ 
tresses.” 

“  i  do  not  understand  these  things, 
Hubert,  and  I  have  felt  your  country's 
power  to  be  so  strong  that  I  cannot 
now  doubt  it.” 

“  It  is  absurd  to  doubt  it.” 

“  But  yet  they  say  that  we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

“  It  is  impossible.  Even  though 
Prussia  should  be  able  to  stand  against 
us,  we  should  not  leave  Venetia.  \Ye 
shall  never  leave  the  fortresses.” 

“  Then,  my  love,  we  may  say  fare¬ 
well  for  ever.  I  will  not  forget  you.  1 
will  not  be  false  to  you.  But  we  must 
part.” 

He  stood  there  arguing  with  her,  and 
she  argued  with  hint,  but  they  always 
came  round  to  the  same  point.  There 
was  to  be  the  war,  and  she  would  not 
become  the  wife  of  her  brother’s  enemy. 
She  had  sworn,  she  said,  and  she  would 
keep  her  word.  When  his  arguments 
became  stronger  than  hers,  she  threw 


herself  back  upon  her  plighted  word. 
“  !  have  said  it,  and  I  must  not  depart 
from  it.  I  have  told  him  that  my  love 
for  you  shall  be  eternal  —  and  I  tell 
you  the  same.  1  told  him  I  would  see 
you  no  more  —  and  lean  only  tell  ycu 
so  also.”  He  could  ask  her  no  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  cause  of  her  resolution, 
because  he  could  not  make  inquiries  as 
to  her  brother’s  purpose.  He  knew 
that  Carlo  was  at  work  for  the  Venetian 
cause ;  or,  at  least,  he  thought  he 
knew  it.  But  it  was  essential  for  his 
comfort  that  he  should  really  know  as 
little  of  this  as  might  be  possible.  That 
Carlo  Pepe  was  coming  and  going  in 
the  service  of  the  cause,  he  could  not 
but  surmise  ;  but  should  authenticated 
information  reach  him  as  to  whither 
Carlo  went,  and  how  he  came,  it  might 
become  his  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  Carlo’s 
comings  and  Carlo's  goings.  On  this 
matter,  therefore,  he  said  nothing  but 
merely  shook  his  head  and  smiled  with 
a  melancholy  smile  when  she  spoke  of 
the  future  struggle. 

“  And  now,  Hubert,  you  must  go.  i 
was  determined  that  1  would  see  you, 
that  1  might  tell  you  that  1  would  be 
true  to  you.” 

“  What  good  will  be  such  truth  ?  ” 

“  Nay  ;  it  is  for  you  to  say  that.  I  ask 
you  for  no  pledge.” 

“  I  shall  love  no  other  woman.  I 
would  if  I  could.  I  would  if  I  could  — - 
to-morrow.” 

“  Let  us  have  our  own,  and  then  come 
and  love  me.  Or  you  need  not  ccme, 
I  will  go  to  you,  though  it  be  the 
farthest  end  of  Galicia.  Do  not  look 
like  that  at  me.  You  should  be  proud 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  No, 
you  shall  not  kiss  me.  No  man  shall 
ever  kiss  me  till  Venice  is  our  own. 
There  —  I  have  sworn  it.  Should  that 
timie  come,  and  should  a  certain  Austrian 
gentleman  care  for  Italian  kisses  then, 
he  will  know  where  to  seek  for  them. 
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God  bless  you  now,  and  go.”  She 
made  her  way  to  the  door,  and  opened 
it,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  but 
that  he  must  go.  He  touched  her 
hand  once  more  as  he  went,  but  there 
was  no  other  word  spoken  between 
them. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  when  she  found 
herself  again  with  the  Signora,  “  my 
little  dream  of  life  is  over.  It  has  been 
very  short.” 

“  Nay,  my  child,  life  is  long  for  you 
yet.  There  will  be  many  dreams,  and 
much  reality.” 

“  1  do  not  complain  of  Carlo,”  Nina 
continued.  “  He  is  sacrificing  much, 
perhaps  everything,  for  Venice.  And 
why  should  his  sacrifice  be  greater  than 
mine?  Hut  I  feel  it  to  be  severe, —  very 
severe.  Why  did  he  bring  him  here  if 
he  felt  thus?” 

June  came,  that  month  of  June  that 
was  to  be  so  fatal  to  Italian  glory,  and 
so  fraught  with  success  for  the  Italian 
cause,  and  Carlo  Pepe  was  again  away. 
Those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  doings, 
knew  only  that  he  had  gone  to  Verona 
—  on  matters  of  law.  Those  who 
were  really  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  present  life  were  aware 
that  he  had  made  his  way  out  of  Ver¬ 
ona,  and  that  he  was  already  with  his 
volunteers  near  the  lakes,  waiting  for 
C.aribaldi,  who  was  then  expected  from 
Caprera.  For  some  weeks  to  come,  for 
some  months  probably,  during  the  war 
perhaps,  the  two  women  in  the  Cainpo 
San  Luca  would  know  nothing  of  the 
whereabouts  or  of  the  fate  of  him  whom 
they  loved.  He  had  gone  to  risk  all  for 
the  cause,  and  they  too  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  risk  all  in  remaining  desolate  at 
home  without  the  comfort  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  ;  —  and  she  also,  without  the  sweet¬ 
er  comfort  of  that  other  presence.  It 
is  thus  that  women  fight  their  battles. 

In  these  days  men  by  hundreds  were 
making  their  way  out  of  Venice,  and 
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by  thousands  out  of  the  province  ct 
Venetia,  and  the  Austrians  were  en¬ 
deavoring  in  vain  to  stop  the  emigra¬ 
tion.  Some  few  were  caught,  and  kept 
in  prison  ;  and  many  Austrian  threats 
were  uttered  against  those  who  should 
prove  themselves  to  be  insubordinate. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  a  garrison  to  watch 
a  whole  people,  and  very  difficult  in¬ 
deed  when  there  is  a  war  on  hand.  It 
at  last  became  a  fact,  that  any  mar 
from  the  province  could  go  and  become 
a  volunteer  under  Garibaldi  if  he  pleased, 
and  very  many  did  go.  History'  will 
say  that  they  were  successful, —  but 
their  success  certainly  was  not  glorious. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  a)! 
the  battles  of  that  short  war  were 
fought.  Nothing  will  ever  be  said  or 
sung  in  story  to  the  honor  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers  who  served  in  that  campaigv 
with  Garibaldi,  amidst  the  mountains 
of  the  Southern  Tyrol ;  but  nowhere, 
probably,  during  the  war  was  there  s<. 
much  continued  fighting,  or  an  ecuai 
amount  endured  of  the  hardships  or 
military  life.  The  task  they  had  before 
them,  of  driving  the  Austrians  from  the 
fortresses  amidst  their  own  mountains, 
was  an  impossible  one,  impossible  ever 
had  Garibaldi  been  supplied  with  ordin¬ 
ary  military  equipments, —  but  ridicu¬ 
lously  impossible  for  him  in  all  the 
nakedness  in  which  he  was  sent.  No¬ 
thing  was  done  to  enable  him  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  That  he  should  be  successful 
was  neither  intended  nor  desired.  He 
was.  in  fact. —  then,  as  he  has  been  al¬ 
ways,  since  the  days  in  which  he  gave 
Naples  to  Italy, —  simply  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  the  king,  of  the 
king’s  ministers,  and  of  the  king’s  gen¬ 
erals.  “  There  is  that  Garibaldi  again, 
—  with  volunteers  flocking  to  him  by 
thousands:  —  what  shall  we  do  to  rid 
ourselves  of  Garibaldi  and  his  volun¬ 
teers  ?  How  shall  we  dispose  of 
them  ?  ”  That  has  been  the  feeling  of 
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those  in  power  in  Italy  —  and  not  un¬ 
naturally  their  feeling — with  regard  to 
Garibaldi.  A  man  so  honest,  so  brave, 
so  patriotic,  so  popular,  and  so  imprac¬ 
ticable,  cannot  but  have  been  a  trouble 
to  them.  And  here  he  was  with  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  volunteers,  all  armed 
after  a  fashion,  all  supplied,  at  least, 
with  a  red  shirt.  What  should  be  done 
with  Garibaldi  and  his  army  ?  So  they 
sent  him  away  up  into  the  mountains, 
where  his  game  of  play  might  at  any 
rate  detain  him  for  some  weeks  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  everything  might  get  it¬ 
self  arranged  by  the  benevolent  and 
impotent  interference  of  the  emperor. 
Things  did  get  themselves  arranged 
while  Garibaldi  was  up  among  the 
mountains,  kicking  with  unarmed  toes 
against  Austrian  pricks  —  with  sad 
detriment  to  his  feet.  Things  did  get 
themselves  arranged  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Venetia,  but  not  exactly 
by  the  interference  of  the  emperor. 

The  facts  of  the  war  became  known 
more  slowly  in  Venice  than  they  did  in 
Florence,  in  Paris,  or  in  London.  That 
the  battle  of  Custozza  had  been  fought 
and  lost  by  the  Italian  troops  was 
known.  And  then  it  was  known  that 
the  battle  of  Lissa  also  had  been  fought 
and  lost  by  Italian  ships.  But  it  was 
not  known,  till  the  autumn  was  near  at 
hand,  that  Venetia  had,  in  fact,  been 
surrendered.  There  were  rumors,  but 
men  in  Venice  doubted  these  rumors  ; 
and  women,  who  knew  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  had  been  beaten,  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  success  was  to  be  the  result 
of  such  calamities. 

There  were  weeks  in  which  came  no 
news  from  Carlo  Pepe  to  the  womep  in 
the  Campo  San  Luca,  and  then  came 
simply  tidings  that  he  had  been  wound¬ 
ed.  “  I  shall  see  my  son  never  again,” 
said  the  widow  in  her  ecstasy  of  misery. 
And  Nina  was  able  to  talk  to  her 
mother  only  of  Carlo.  Of  Hubert  von 


Vincke  she  spoke  not  then  a  word.  But 
she  repeated  to  herself  over  and  over 
again  the  last  promise  she  had  given 
him.  She  had  sent  him  away  from  her, 
and  now  she  knew  nothing  of  his 
whereabouts.  That  he  would  be  fight¬ 
ing  she  presumed.  She  had  heard  that 
most  of  the  soldiers  from  Venice  had 
gone  to  the  fortresses.  He  too  might 
be  wounded — might  be  dead.  If 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  would 
hardly  return  to  her  after  what  had 
passed  between  them.  But  if  he  did 
not  come  back,  no  lover  should  ever 
take  a  kiss  from  her  lips. 

Then  there  was  the  long  truce,  and  a 
letter  from  Carlo  reached  Venice.  His 
wound  had  been  slight,  but  he  had  been 
very  hungry.  He  wrote  in  great  anger, 
abusing,  not  the  Austrians,  but  the 
Italians.  There  had  been  treachery, 
and  the  Italian  general-in-chief  had 
been  the  head  of  the  traitors.  The 
king  was  a  traitor  !  The  emperor  was 
a  traitor  !  All  concerned  were  traitors, 
but  yet  Venetia  was  to  be  surrendered 
to  Italy.  I  think  that  the  twro  ladies  in 
the  Campo  San  Luca  never  really  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  would  be  so  until  they 
received  that  angry  letter  from  Carlo. 
“.  When  I  may  get  home,  I  cannot  tell,” 
he  said.  “  I  hardly  care  to  return,  and 
I  shall  remain  with  the  general  as  long 
as  he  may  wish  to  have  any  one  remain¬ 
ing  with  him.  But  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  shall  never  go  soldiering  again. 
Venetia  may,  perhaps,  prosper,  and  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  Italy ;  but  there  will  be 
no  glory  for  us.  Italy  has  been  allowed 
to  do  nothing  for  herself.” 

The  mother  and  sister  endeavored  to 
feel  some  sympathy  for  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  who  spoke  so  sadly  of  his  own 
career,  but  they  could  hardly  be  un¬ 
happy  because  his  fighting  was  over 
and  the  cause  was  won.  The  cause 
was  w'on.  Gradually  there  came  to  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  It  was  now  Sep- 
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tember,  and  as  yet  it  had  not  come  to 
pass  that  shop  windows  were  filled  with 
wonderful  portraits  of  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  and  Garibaldi,  cheek  by  jowl  — 
they  being  the  two  men  who  at  that 
moment  were,  perhaps,  in  all  Italy,  the 
most  antagonistic  to  each  other  ;  nor 
were  there  as  yet  fifty  different  new 
journals  cried  day  and  night  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Grand  Piazza,  all  advo¬ 
cating  the  cause  of  Italy,  one  and  indi¬ 
visible,  as  there  came  to  be  a  month 
afterwards ;  but  still  it  was  known  that 
Austria  was  to  cede  Venetia,  and  that 
Venice  would  henceforth  be  a  city  of 
Italy.  This  was  known  ;  and  it  was 
also  known  in  the  Campo  San  Luca 
that  Carlo  Pepe,  though  very  hungry  up 
among  the  mountains,  was  still  safe. 

Then  Nina  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  in  which  it  would  become  her  to 
speak  of  her  lover. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  “  I  must  know 
something  of  Hubert.” 

“  But  how,  Nina,  how  will  you  learn  ? 
Will  you  not  wait  till  Carlo  comes 
back ?  ” 

“  No/’  she  said.  “  I  cannot  wait 
longer.  1  have  kept  my  promise.  Ven¬ 
ice  is  no  longer  Austrian,  and  I  will 
seek  him.  I  have  kept  my  word  to 
Carlo,  and  now  1  will  keep  it  to  Hu¬ 
bert.” 

But  how  to  seek  for  him  ?  The  widow, 
urged  by  her  daughter,  went  out  and 
asked  at  barrack  doors ;  but  new  regi¬ 
ments  had  come  and  gone,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  in  confusion.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  any  officer  of  artillery  who 
had  been  in  Venice  and  left  it  during 
the  war  must  be  in  one  of  the  four  for¬ 
tresses.  “  Mother,”  she  said,  “  I  shall 
go  to  Verona.”  And  to  Verona  she 
went,  all  alone,  in  search  of  her  lover. 
At  that  time  the  Austrians  still  main¬ 
tained  a  sort  of  rule  in  the  province  ; 
and  there  was  still  current  orders  against 
private  traveling,  orders  that  passports 


should  be  investigated,  orders  that  the 
communication  with  the  four  fortresses 
should  be  specially  guarded  ;  but  there 
was  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrians  themselves  that  the 
orders  should  be  regarded  as  little  as 
possible.  They  had  to  go,  and  the 
more  quietly  they  went  the  better. 
Why  should  they  care  now  who  passed 
hither  and  thither?  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  on  their  behalf  that  in  their  sur¬ 
render  of  Venetia  they  gave  as  little 
trouble  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  cause.  The  chief  obstruction  to 
Nina’s  journey  she  experienced  in  the 
Campo  San  Luca  itself.  But  in  spite 
of  her  mother,  in  spite  of  the  not  yet 
defunct  Austrian  mandates,  she  did 
make  her  way  to  Verona.  “  As  I  was 
true  in  giving  him  up,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “  so  will  1  be  true  in  clinging  to 
him.”  Even  in  Verona  her  task  was 
not  so  easy,  but  she  did  at  last  find  all 
that  she  sought.  Captain  von  Vincke 
had  been  in  command  of  a  battery  at 
Custozza,  and  was  now  lying  wounded 
in  an  Austrian  hospital.  She  contrived 
to  see  an  old  grey-haired  surgeon  be¬ 
fore  she  saw  Hubert  himself.  Captain 
von  Vincke  had  been  terribly  mauled  ; 
so  the  surgeon  told  her  ;  his  left  arm 
had  been  amputated,  and  —  and  — 
and — .  It  seemed  as  though  wounds 
had  been  showered  on  him.  The  sur¬ 
geon  did  not  think  that  his  patient 
would  die  ;  but  he  did  think  that  he 
must  be  left  in  Verona  when  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  marched  out  of  the  fortress. 

‘  Can  he  not  be  taken  to  Venice  ?  ”  sa;d 
Nina  Pepe. 

At  last  she  found  herself  by  her  lov¬ 
er’s  bedside  ;  but  with  her  there  were 
two  hospital  attendants,  both  of  them 
worn-out  Austrian  soldiers  —  and  there 
was  also  there  the  grey-haired  surgeon. 
How  was  she  to  tell  her  love  all  that  she 
had  in  her  heart  before  such  witnesses. 
The  Surgeon  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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“  Here  is  your  friend.  Captain,”  he 
said  ;  but  as  he  spoke  in  German,  Nina 
did  not  understand  him. 

44  Is  it  really  you,  Nina  ?  ”  said  her 
lover.  44  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
you  would  be  in  Verona.” 

440f  course  it  is  I.  Who  could  have 
so  much  business  to  be  in  Verona  as  l 
have  ?  Of  course  I  am  here.” 

44  But  —  but  —  what  has  brought  you 
here,  Nina  ?  ” 

44  If  you  do  not  know,  1  cannot  tell 
you.” 

44  And  Carlo  ?  ” 

44  Carlo  is  still  with  the  general  ;  but 
he  is  well.” 

44  And  the  Signora?  ” 

44  She  also  is  well  ;  well,  but  not  easy 
in  mind  while  I  am  here.” 

44  And  when  do  you  return  ?  ” 

“Nay;  1  cannot  tell  you  that.  It 
may  be  to-day.  It  may  be  to-morrow. 
It  depends  not  on  myself  at  all.” 

He  spoke  not  a  word  of  love  to  her 
then  ;  nor  she  to  him,  unless  there  was 
love  in  such  greeting  as  has  been  here 
repeated.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  after 
that  first  interview  that  he  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  she  had  made  her  journey  to 
Verona,  solely  in  quest  of  him.  The 
words  between  them  for  the  first  day  or 
two  were  very  tame,  as  though  neither 
had  confidence  in  the  othef-  and  she 
had  taken  her  place  as  nurse  by  his  side 
as  a  sister  might  have  done  by  a  broth¬ 
er —  and  was  established  in  her  work  — 
nay,  had  nearly  completed  her  work, 
before  there  came  to  be  any  full  under¬ 
standing  between  them.  More  than 
once  she  had  told  herself  that  she  would 
go  back  to  Venice  and  let  there  be  an 
end  of  it. 

44  The  great  work  of  the  war,”  she 
said  to  herself,  44  has  so  filled  his  mind, 
that  the  idleness  of  his  days  in  Venice 
and  all  that  he  did  then,  are  forgotten. 
If  so,  my  presence  here  is  surely  a  sore 
burden,  to  him,  and  I  will  go.”  But  she 


could  n  leave  I 


him  without  a  word 

of  farewell. 

“  Hubert,”  she  said,  for  she  had 
called  him  Hubert  when  she  first  came 
to  his  bed-side,  as  though  she  had  been 
his  sister,  44 1  think  I  must  return  now 
to  Venice.  My  mother  will  be  loneiv 
without  me.” 

At  that  moment  it  appeared  almost 
miraculous  to  her  that  she  should  be 
sitting  there  by  his  bed-side,  that  she 
should  have  loved  him,  that  she  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  leave  her  home 
and  seek  him  after  the  war,  that  she 
should  have  found  him  ;  and  that  she 
should  now  be  about  to  leave  him  al¬ 
most  without  a  word  between  them. 

44  She  must  be  very  lonely,”  said  the 
wounded  man. 

44  And  you,  I  think,  are  stronger  than 


you  were. 

44  For  me,  I  am  strong  enough.  1 
have  lost  my  arm,  and  I  shall  carry  this 
gaping  scar  athwart  my  face  to  the 
grave,  as  my  cross  of  honor  won  in  the 
Italian  war  ;  but  otherwise  I  shall  soon 
be  well.” 

44  It  is  a  fair  cross  of  honor.” 

44  Yes  ;  they  cannot  rob  us  of  our 
wounds  when  our  service  is  over.  And 
so  you  will  go  Signorina?  ” 

44  Yes  ;  I  will  go.  Why  should  I  re¬ 
main  here  ?  I  will  go,  and  Carlo  will 
return,  and  I  will  tend  upon  him.  Carlo 
also  was  wounded.” 

44  But  you  have  told  me  that  he  is 
well  again.” 

44  Nevertheless,  he  will  value  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  woman’s  care  after  his  suffer¬ 
ings.  May  I  say  farewell  to  you  now, 
my  friend  ?  ”  And  she  put  her  hand 
down  upon  the  bed  so  that  he  might 
reach  it.  She  had  been  with  him  for 
days,  and  there  had  been  no  word  of 
love.  It  had  seemed  as  though  he  had 
understood  nothing  of  what  she  had 
done  in  coming  to  him  ;  that  he  had 
failed  altogether  in  feeling  that  she  had 
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come  as  a  wife  goes  to  her  husband. 
She  had  made  a  mistake  in  this  journey 
and  must  now  rectify  her  error  with  as 
much  of  dignity  as  might  be  left  to 
her. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  held  it 
for  a  moment  before  he  answered  her. 
“  Nina,”  he  said,  “why  did  you  come 
hither?” 

“  Why  did  1  come  ?  ” 

“  Why  are  you  here  in  Verona,  while 
your  mother  is  alone  in  Venice  ?  ” 

“  1  had  business  here  —  a  matter  of 
some  moment.  It  is  finished  now,  and 
I  shall  return.” 

“  Was  it  other  business  than  to  sit  at 
my  bed-side  ?  ” 

She  paused  a  moment  before  she  an¬ 
swered  him.  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “it  was 
other  business  than  that.” 

“  And  you  have  succeeded  ? 

“  No  ;  1  have  failed.” 

He  still  held  her  hand  ;  and  she, 
though  she  was  thus  fencing  with  him, 
answering  him  with  equivokes,  felt  that 
at  last  there  was  coming  from  him  some 
word  which  would  at  least  leave  her  no 
longer  in  doubt.  “  And  I  too  —  have  I 
failed  ?  ”  he  said.  “  When  I  left  Ven¬ 
ice  1  told  myself  heartily  that  I  had 
failed.” 

“  You  told  yourself,  then,”  said  she, 
that  Venetia  would  never  be  ceded. 
You  know  that  I  would  not  triumph 
over  you,  now  that  your  cause  has  been 
lost.  We  Italians  have  not  much  cause 
for  triumphing.” 

“You  will  admit  always  that  the  for¬ 
tresses  have  not  been  taken  from  us,” 
said  the  sore-hearted  soldier. 

“  Certainly  we  shall  admit  that.” 

“  And  my  own  fortress  ;  the  strong¬ 
hold  that  I  thought  I  had  made  alto¬ 
gether  mine  —  is  that,  too,  lost  forever 
to  the  poor  German  ?  ” 

“  You  speak  in  riddles,  Captain  von 
Vincke,”  she  said.  She  had  now  taken 
back  her  hand  ;  ’out  she  was  sitting 


quietly  by  his  bed-side,  and  made  no 
sign  of  leaving  him. 

“  Nina,”  he  said,  “  Nina —  “  my  own 
Nina.  In  losing  a  single  share  of  Ven- 
ince,  one  soldier’s  share  ot  the  province, 
shall  I  have  gained  all  the  world  for 
myself?  Nina,  tell  me  truly,  what  has 
brought  you  to  Verona  ?  ” 

She  knelt  slowly  down  by  his  bed-side 
and  again  taking  his  one  hand  in  hers, 
pressed  it  first  to  her  lips  then  to  her 
bosom.  “  It  was  an  unmaidenly  pur¬ 
pose,”  she  said.  “  I  came  to  find  the 
man  I  loved.” 

“  But  you  said  you  had  failed.” 

“And  now  I  say  that  I  have  succeed¬ 
ed.  Do  you  not  know  that  success  in 
great  matters  always  trembles  in  the 
balance  before  it  turns  the  beam  — 
thinking,  fearing  all  but  knowing  that 
failure  has  weighed  down  the  scale?” 

“  But  now - ?  ” 

“  Now  I  am  sure  that  —  Venice  has 
been  won  !  ” 

It  was  three  months  after  this,  and 
half  of  December  had  passed  away, 
and  all  Venetia  had  in  truth  been  ceded 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  had  made  his 
entry  into  Venice  and  exit  out  of  it, 
with  as  little  of  real  triumph  as  ever  at¬ 
tended  a  king’s  progress  through  a  new 
province,  and  the  Austrian  army  had 
moved  itself  off  very  quietly,  and  the 
city  had  become  as  thoroughly  Italian 
as  Florence  itself,  and  was  in  a  way  to 
be  equally  discontented,  when  a  party 
of  four,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen, 
sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the  Hotel 
Bauer.  The  ladies  were  the  Signora 
Pepe  and  her  daughter,  and  the  men 
were  Carlo  Pepe  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Hubert  von  Vincke.  It  was  but  a  poor 
fete,  this  family  breakfast  at  an  obscure 
inn,  but  it  was  intended  as  a  gala  feast 
to  mark  the  last  day  of  Nina's  Italian 
life.  To-morrow,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  she  was  to  leave  Venice  for 
Trieste  — so  early  that  it  would  be  nec- 
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essary  that  she  should  be  on  board  this 
very  night. 

"My  child/’  said  the  Signora,  “do 
not  say  so  ;  you  will  never  cease  to  be 
an  Italian.  Surely,  Hubert,  she  may 
still  call  herself  Venetian  ?  ” 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  “  I  love  a  losing 
cause.  I  will  be  an  Austrian  now.  I 
told  him  he  could  not  have  both.  If  he 
kept  his  Venice,  he  could  not  have  me  ; 
but  as  he  has  lost  his  province,  he  shall 
have  his  wife  entirely.” 

“  1  told  him  that  it  was  fated  that  he 
should  lose  Venetia,”  said  Carlo,  "but 
he  would  never  believe  me.” 


"  Because  I  knew  how  true  were  our 
soldiers,”  said  Hubert,  “and  could  not 
understand  how  false  were  our  states¬ 
men.” 

“See  how  he  regrets  it,”  said  Nina. 
“  What  he  has  lost,  and  what  he  has 
won,  will,  together,  break  his  heart  for 
him.” 

“  Nina,”  he  said,  “  1  learned  this 
morning  in  the  city,  that  1  shall  be 
the  last  Austrian  soldier  to  leave  Ven¬ 
ice,  and  I  hold  that  of  all  who  have 
entered  it,  and  all  who  have  left  it,  1 
am  the  most  successful  and  the  most 
triumphant.” 


PRAIRIES  AND  THEIR  TREELESSNESS. 


prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley,  especially  those  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  North  American  topography. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  stretch¬ 
ing  through  all  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  state,  present  a  scene  of 
almost  unbroken  level  and  treelessness. 
The  great  prairies  are  neither  a  perfect 
plain,  nor  in  all  cases  completely  un¬ 
diversified  with  arboreal  vegetation. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating ; 
and  here  and  there  rise  gravelly  knolls 
and  ridges  on  which  the  timber  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  foothold.  But  these  wooded 
spots  are  often  many  miles  apart,  and 
scarcely  serve  to  rest  the  eye,  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  an  interminable 
clearing,  fenceless  meadows,  and  un¬ 
sheltered  farm-houses. 

The  traveler,  leaving  Chicago  by  one 
of  the  great  southern  routes  —  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St. 
Louis  Railway — passes  out  through 


the  muddy  and  straggling  outskirts  of 
the  Western  metropolis,  and,  ere  he  has 
thought  of  the  great  prairies  through 
which  he  had  expected  to  pass,  he  finds 
himself  at  sea.  Looking  from  his  car- 
window,  the  country  landscape  seems 
at  first  to  be  entirely  wanting.  One 
feels  as  if  passing  over  a  trellis-bridge 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  region.  The  customary  objects  — 
forest,  shade-trees,  fences,  houses,  dis¬ 
tant  hills  —  which  elsewhere  lift  them¬ 
selves  to  the  horizontal  plain  of  the  eye, 
are  not  here.  The  traveler  must  make 
the  second  effort,  and  look  down  upon 
the  level  of  the  country  upon  whose 
bosom  he  has  launched.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  is  that  which  one  experiences  in 
going  to  sea.  The  rattling  train  is  easi¬ 
ly  transformed  into  the  puffing  and 
creaking  steamship,  while  the  intermin¬ 
able  prairie,  mingling  its  distant  and 
softened  green  with  the  subdued  a/ure 
of  the  summer  sky,  can  be  likened  to 
nothing  but  the  ocean’s  boundless  ex- 
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panse.  The  ever-recurring  undulation 
of  the  prairie  is  the  grand  ocean-swell 
which  utters  perpetually  a  reminiscence 
of  the  last  storm,  while  the  evening 
sun,  with  dimmed  lustre,  settles  down 
into  the  prairie’s  green  sod,  as  to  the 
mariner  he  sinks  into  the  emerald 
bosom  of  the  sea. 

Illinois  has  been  styled  the  garden 
state  of  the  West.  The  deep,  rich, 
pulverulent  soil  of  the  upland  prairie, 
and  especially  its  readiness  for  the 
plow7,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
year’s  hard  labor  in  opening  a  clearing, 
have  always  constituted  powerful  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  settler  from  the  stony 
soils  of  New  England,  and  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  other  states.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  absence  of  forests  over  the  area  of 
half  a  state  possesses  a  balance  of-  ad¬ 
vantages.  Forests  possess  immense 
utilities  in  addition  to  furnishing  lum¬ 
ber  and  fuel.  This  discovery’  w7as  long 
since  made  in  the  denuded  regions  of 
the  older  European  countries  ;  and 
Americans  are  talking  at  times  as  if 
they  were  growing  wiser.  Even  the 
cobble-stones  of  a  New  England  or 
New  York  soil  are  not  unmitigated  in¬ 
conveniences.  During  the  day  they 
absorb  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  at 
night  they  retain  it  and  impart  it  to  the 
soil.  In  times  of  drought  they  screen 
the  soil  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  thus  moderate  the  intensity  of  the 
heat.  They  diminish  the  evaporating 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  thus  diminish 
the  effects  of  continued  droughts.  A 
loose  stone  is  a  shade  ;  but,  unlike  a 
tree,  it  has  no  roots  of  its  own  to  creep 
about  and  steal  the  moisture  from 
weaker  forms  of  vegetation.  A  lew 
stones  do  not  diminish  materially  the 
amount  of  soil  upon  an  acre  ;  and,  with 
the  benefits  which  they  confer,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  not  actually 
to  be  desired,  especially  in  regions  sub¬ 


ject  to  drought.  A  field  will  produce 
no  more  grain  with  the  stones  picked 
out  than  with  the  stones  left  in. 

From  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the 
prairies,  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to 
their  origin.  The  old  and  popular  be¬ 
lief  was  that  which  attributed  their 
treelessness  to  the  annual  burning  ot 
the  grass  by  the  Indians.  But  the 
prairies  present  other  phenomena 
which  the  annual  burning  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Besides,  the  treelessness  remains 
in  regions  w'here  the  burnings  have 
ceased.  And,  lastly,  the  treeless  prairies 
were  not  the  only  regions  burned  by 
the  Indians.  And  if  they  were,  it. 
seems  more  likely  that  the  Indian 
burned  the  rank  grasses  because  the 
region  was  treeless,  than  that  the  region 
became  treeless  from  the  burning  of 
such  vegetation  as  flourishes  in  the 
shade  of  a  forest. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
that  the  region  was  originally  forest- 
covered,  and  that  the  southern  cane 
flourished  in  such  luxuriance  amongst, 
the  trees  as  to  rob  them  of  their  mois¬ 
ture  and  nourishment,  and  thus  cause 
their  extinction.  The  cane,  having  de¬ 
prived  itself  of  the  protecting  shade  of 
the  forest,  was  in  turn  scorched  out  by 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  This 
theory7  is  every  wray  unsatisfactory. 

With  others,  the  absence  of  trees  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  —  and  consequently  of  the 
soil  —  at  certain  seasons  of  the  vear. 

J 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  treeless 
plains  ot  the  far  West,  and  also  other 
regions,  have  failed  to  produce  arboreal 
growths  through  an  insufficient  mois¬ 
ture.  Still  other  treeless  regions  are 
such  from  an  excess  of  saline  constitu¬ 
ents  in  the  soil.  But  all  such  regions 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  Illinois  except  their  treelessness 
The  topography  and  soil-constitution  of 
the  Illinois  prairies  points  to  a  different 
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and  a  peculiar  history.  Moreover,  trees 
occupy  the  drier  knolls  of  the  prairies  in 
the  common  atmospheric  conditions. 

Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  theory  is 
that  which  attributes  the  absence  of  trees 
to  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at 
certain  seasons.  But  we  well  know  that 
there  is  no  soil  or  situation  so  wet  and 
stagnant  but  certain  trees  will  flourish 
upon  it  —  the  willow,  the  cottonwood, 
the  beech,  the  black  ash,  the  alder,  the 
cypress,  the  tupelo,  the  water  oak,  the 
tamarack,  the  American  arbor-vitae,  or 
some  other  tree  —  some  of  them  stand¬ 
ing  joyously  half  the  year,  if  need  be,  in 
stagnant  water.  Many  swales  are  in¬ 
deed  treeless  ;  but  is  this  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  a  willow  to  take  root 
and  maintain  itself,  or  rather  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  formation  of  the  swale 

i 

in  times  so  recent  that  the  germs  of  trees 
have  not  been  scattered  over  it  ?  More¬ 
over.  wetness  cannot  be  attributed  to 
many  portions  of  the  Illinois  prairies 
which  are  entirely  treeless.  Is  there  a 
different  cause  for  treelessness  here  ? 

Lastly,  it  has  been  suggested  within 
a  few  years,  by  high  geological  author¬ 
ity.  that  the  lack  of  trees  is  caused  by 
excessive  fineness  of  the  prairie  soil.  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  however,  that 
other  soils,  as  pulverulent  as  that  of  the 
prairies,  are  densely  covered  with  forest/ 
vegetation,  and  that  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tudes  and  under  the  same  meteorological 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
soils  of  a  coarser  texture  are  equally 
treeless.  But  the  final  objection  to  this 
theory,  and  to  all  theories  which  look  to 
physical  or  chemical  condition  of  the 
soil,  or  even  to  climatic  peculiarities,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  treeless  character 
of  the  upland  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  is  discovered  in  the  fact  that 
trees  will  grow  on  them  when  once  in¬ 
troduced —  not  water-loving  trees  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  evergreens,  deciduous  for¬ 
est  trees,  and  fruit  trees,  such  as  flourish 


in  all  the  arable  and  habitable  portions 
of  our  country.  Everyone  wiM  now 
admit  that  trees  will  flourish  upon  the 
prairies.  In  proof  of  the  fact,  the 
prairie  farmers  are  actively  engaged  in 
their  introduction.  “  The  prairies  *  * 
says  Gerhard, t  “  may  be  easily  convert¬ 
ed  into  wooded  land  by  destroying  with 
the  plow  the  tough  sward  which  has 
formed  itself  on  them.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  country  where,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  the  farmer  mowed  his  hay, 
that  are  now  covered  with  a  forest  of 
young,  rapidly-growing  timber.  *  *  * 
A  resident  of  Adams  County  testifies  to 
the  effect  that  locust  trees  planted,  or, 
rather,  sown  on  prairie  land  near  Ouincv, 
attained  in  four  years  a  height  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  their  trunks  a  diameter  of 
from  four  to  five  inches.  *  *  *  In  like 
manner,  the  uplands  of  St.  Louis  Coun¬ 
ty,  Missouri,  which  were  in  1823  princi¬ 
pally  prairie  lands,  are  now  covered 
with  a  growth  of  fine  and  thrifty  timber, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
acre  of  prairie  in  the  county.”  This 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  numbers  of 
persons  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
whom  I  have  questioned  on  the  subject. 
The  introduction  of  timber  as  a  branch 
of  rural  industry  is  now  systematically 
pursued.  The  principal  drawback  to 
the  cultivation  of  forests  and  fruit  trees 
is  the  violence  of  the  prairie  winds  and 
the  occasional  severity  of  the  wintry 
weather. 

If  what  I  have  suggested  in  reference 
to  the  persistent  vitality  of  buried  veg¬ 
etable  germs  be  true,  we  have  a  ready, 
simple,  and  beautiful  solution  of  this 
long- vexed  problem. 

There  are  pretty  satisfactory  evidences 
that  the  soil  of  prairies  is  of  lacustrine 
origin.  It  has  the  fineness,  color,  and 
vegetable  constituents  of  a  soil  accumu- 

+  Illinois  as  it  Is,  p.  277.  Compare  also  Wells 
American  Journal  Science  and  Arts ,  i.,  331; 
Engelmann,  Ibid,  fa]  xxxvi.,  3S9 ;  Edward’s  Re¬ 
port  Depari7>ient  A  gricnltn  re .  1S62,  p,  495. 
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iated  upon  a  lake  bottom.  We  find  in 
it,  moreover,  abundant  fossil  remains  of 
a.  lacustrine  character.  Fresh  water 
shells  of  species  still  existing-  in  Lake 
Michigan  are  found  in  localities  many 
miles  from  the  existing  shore.  Finally, 
we  have  found  all  around  the  chain  of 
the  Great  Lakes  abundant  proofs  that 
their  waters  once  occupied  a  much 
higher  level  than  at  present.  We  have 
discovered  the  obstacle  which  dammed 
the  waters  to  this  extraordinary  height. 
In  short,  we  have  ascertained  that  the 
prairie  reg'ion  of  Illinois  must  have  been 
a  long  time  inundated,  whether  such 
inundation  contributed  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  prairies  or  not.  I  think 
it  did.  If  1  ascertain  that  the  cause  for 
an  inundation  exists;  if  I  see  the  traces 
of  an  inundation  all  the  way  from  Ni¬ 
agara  River  to  Illinois  ;  if  the  barrier 
which  shuts  out  Illinois  from  the  lake  is 
not  one-third  the  height  of  the  ancient 
lake-flood  ;  if  I  find  throughout  the 
region  exposed  to  inundation  the  pecu¬ 
liar  soil  deposited  by  fresh  waters,  to¬ 
gether  with  traces  of  lacustrine  animals 
which  never  wander  over  land,  do  I  not 
discover  a  chain  of  facts  which  neces¬ 
sitates  my  conclusion  ?  During  the 
flood-tide  of  the  lakes,  Lake  Michigan 
must  have  found  an  outlet  toward  the 
south.  We  find  corroboration  of  this. 
The  broad,  and  deep,  and  bluff-lined 
valley  of  the  Illinois  River  was  never 
excavated  by  the  present  inconsiderable 
stream.  The  deserted  river  valley  dis¬ 
coverable  at  intervals  farther  north,  in¬ 
dicates  the  former  southward  flow  of  a 
large  volume  of  water.  At  Lemont. 
this  valley  is  distinct,  with  its  bounding 
bluffs,  and  its  “  pot-holes”  worn  in  the 
solid  rock  of  the  ancient  river-bed. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  lake  in  its  de¬ 
clining  stages.  At  the  earlier  period, 
when  •  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
stood  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above 
their  present  level,  ho\%  much  of  the 
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region  south  and  west  of  Chicago  must 
have  been  submerged?  The  ancient 
lake  must  have  reached  its  arms  into 
Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  and  South¬ 
western  Michigan. 

While  the  expanse  of  lacustrine  wa¬ 
ters  was  brooding  over  the  region  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  prairie,  they  busied 
themselves  in  strewing  over  the  tombs 
of  pre-glacial  germs  a  bed  of  mud 
which  should  forever  prevent  a  resur¬ 
rection.  Lake  sediments  themselves 
inclose  no  living  germs.  You  will  see 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  the  fruits  of 
trees,  washed  in  by  the  recent  storm, 
floating  upon  the  surface,  and  eventual¬ 
ly  drifting  to  the  lee-shore.  If  they 
ever  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  wrap 
themselves  in  the  accumulating  mud,  it 
is  after  they  have  lost  their  vitality. 
Sunken  and  buried,  they  go  to  decay. 
Let  a  lake  be  drained,  and  the  bottom 
remains  a  naked,  barren,  parching, 
shrinking  waste.  No  herbs,  or  grasses, 
or  trees  burst  up  through  the  pottery¬ 
like  surface.  But  every  where,  from 
beds  of  ancient  glacial  materials,  vege¬ 
tation  is  bursting  forth  and  announcing 
itself.  Lo,  here  I  am  !  speaks  the  nod¬ 
ding  young  pine  that  had  been  slumber¬ 
ing  just  beneath  the  surface  through 
the  long  and  undisputed  possession  of 
the  deciduous  forest  which  the  ax  has 
just  mown  down.  Not  so  in  the  lake- 
bottom.  Here  are  the  cerements  of  the 
dead,  not  the  wrappings  of  the  slum¬ 
bering. 

When,  therefore,  the  ancient  lake 
relinquished  dominion  over  Central 
Illinois,  he  left  a  devastated  and  deso¬ 
late  country.  Around  the  ancient 
shores  of  the  abandoned  area  the  emer¬ 
ald  forest  had  stood  nodding,  and 
blossoming,  and  fruiting,  while  the  in¬ 
undating  lake  had  washed  the  slopes 
down  which  the  oaken  and  beechen 
roots  descended  to  sip  refreshing 
draughts.  F.ver  since  the  time  when 
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the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  last  held  car¬ 
nival  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  these 
vigorous  trees  had  stood  smiling  upon 
the  face  of  the  freshening  residuum  left 
in  Illinois  on  the  final  retreat  of  the 
oceans.  A  resurrected  forest  had  risen 
from  the  tombs  of  the  preceding  epoch, 
and  not  alone  around  the  borders  of 
the  widened  lake,  but  upon  every  island 
knoll  which  raised  its  head  above  the 
denuding  waters.  This  encircling  forest 
and  these  isolated  island  clumps  still 
stood  and  flourished  when  at  length 
the  lake  receded. 

No  turf  carpeted  the  abandoned  lake- 
bottom.  No  oak,  or  beech,  or  pine 
raised  its  head  through  the  covering  of 
lake-slime  which  separated  the  slumber- 
ing-place  of  vegetable  germs  from  the 
animating  influence  of  sun  and  air.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  floods  washed 
down  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  herbs 
upon  the  desert  area,  and  humbler 
forms  of  vegetation  crept  from  the 
borders  toward  the  center.  At  length 
the  entire  area  smiled  with  vernal  flow¬ 
ers,  and  browned  in  the  frosty  blasts  of 
winter.  The  bulky  acorn,  and  walnut, 
and  hickory-nut  traveled  with  less  fa¬ 
cility,  and  the  forest  more  sluggishly 
encroached  upon  the  lake’s  abandoned 
domain.  In  this  stage  of  the  history 
the  Indian  was  here.  For  aught  I 


know,  he  was  here  while  yet  the  praines 
xvere  a  lake-bottom.  His  canoe  may 
have  been  paddled  over  the  future  spires 
of  Bloomington  and  Springfield,  and 
the  muscalonge  may  have  been  pursued 
through  the  future  streets  of  Chicago  ; 
but,  at  least,  the  Indian  was  present  in 
the  interval  of  time  by  which  the  herb 
distanced  the  tree  in  their  race  for 
possession  of  the  new  soil.  In  this  in¬ 
terval  he  plied  the  firebrand  in  the 
brown  sedges  of  autumn,  and  made  for 
himself  an  Indian-sunimer  sky,  while  he 
cleared  his  favorite  hunting-ground  of 
the  rank  growths  which  impeded  both 
eye  and  foot.  While  the  Indian  was 
engaged  in  the  pursuits,  and  while  yet 
the  forest  had  not  had  time  to  extend 
itself  over  the  prairie,  the  white  man 
came  up  the  lake  from  Mackinac, 
crossed  over  the  prairies  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  saw  th  Indian  engaged  in  his 
burnings,  and  hastily  concluded  that 
this  was  the  means  by  which  the  trees 
had  been  swept  off — ignorant  of  the 
history  that  had  passed,  and  which  was 
even  then,  as  now,  in  very' progress,  and 
which  was  even  then,  as  now,  actual  y 
crowding  the  forest  upon  the  prairie, 
and  bringing  about  the  day  when,  per¬ 
haps  a  thousand  years  hence,  the  prairv-s, 
like  the  forests  of  Lancashire,  will  tve 
only  in  history. — Sketches  of  Creation. 


WHAT  1  LIVE  FOR. 

T  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true. 

For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
And  waits  my  spirit,  too  ; 

For  ail  human  ties  that  bind  me. 

For  tasks  by  God  assigned  me. 

For  the  bright  hopes  left  behind  rne. 
And  the  good  that  l  can  do. 
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EGYPT  was  the  parent  of  monach- 
,  ism,  and  it  was  there  that  it 
attained  both  its  extreme  development 
and  its  most  austere  severity  ;  but  there 
was  very  soon  scarcely  any  Christian 
country  in  which  a  similar  movement 
was  not  ardently  propagated.  St.  Ath¬ 
anasius  and  St.  Zeno  are  said  to  have 
introduced  it  into  Italy,  where  it  soon 
afterward  received  a  great  stimulus 
from  St.  Jerome.  St.  Hilarion  institut¬ 
ed  the  first  monks  in  Palestine,  and  he 
lived  to  see  many  thousand  subject  to 
his  rule,  and,  toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  to  plant  monachism  in  Cyprus. 
Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sabastia,  spread 
it.  through  Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontus.  St.  Basil  labored  along  the 
wild  shores  of  the  Euxine.  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  founded  the  first  monastery  in 
Gaul,  and  two  thousand  monks  attended 
his  funeral.  Unrecorded  missionaries 
planted  the  new  institution  in  the  heart 
of  Ethiopia,  amid  the  little  islands  that 
stud  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  se¬ 
cluded  valleys  of  Wales  and  Ireland. 
But  even  more  wonderful  than  the  many 
thousands  who  thus  abandoned  the 
world,  is  the  reverence  with  which  they 
were  regarded  by  those  who,  by  their 
attainments  or  their  character,  would 
seem  most  opposed  to  the  monastic 
ideal.  No  one  had  more  reason  than 
Augustine  to  know  the  danger  of  en¬ 
forced  celibacy,  but  St.  Augustine 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  spread  mon- 
asticism  through  his  diocese.  St.  Am¬ 
brose,  who  was  by  nature  an  acute 
statesman ;  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Basil, 
who  were  ambitious  scholars  ;  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom.  who  was  preeminently  formed 
to  sway  the  refined  throngs  of  a  metrop¬ 
olis  —  all  exerted  their  powers  in  favor 
of  the  life  of  solitude,  and  the  three  Last 
practised  it  themselves.  St.  Arsenius, 


who  was  surpassed  by  no  man  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  penances,  had  held 
a  high  office  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Arcadius.  Pilgrims  wandered  among 
the  deserts,  collecting  accounts  of  the 
miracles  and  austerities  of  the  saints, 
which  filled  Christendom  with  admira 
tion  ;  and  the  strange  biographies  which 
were  thus  formed,  wild  and  grotesque 
as  they  are,  enable  us  to  realize  very 
vividly  the  general  features  of  the  an 
chorite  life,  which  became  the  new  ideal 
of  the  Christian  w'orld. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  in  the 
moral  history'  of  mankind  of  a  deeper  or 
more  painful  interest  than  this  ascetic 
epidemic.  A  hideous,  sordid,  and  ema¬ 
ciated  maniac,  without  knowledge, 
without  patriotism,  without  natural  af¬ 
fection,  passing  his  life  in  a  long  routine 
of  useless  and  atrocious  self-torture, 
and  quailing  before  the  ghastly  phan¬ 
toms  of  his  delirious  brain,  had  become 
the  ideal  of  the  nations  which  had 
known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero, 
and  the  lives  of  Socrates  or  Cato.  For 
about  two  centuries,  the  hideous  mace¬ 
ration  of  the  body  was  regarded  as  the 
highest  proof  of  excellence.  St.  Jerome 
declares,  with  a  thrill  of  admiration,  how 
he  had  seen  a  monk  who  for  thirty 
years  had  lived  exclusively  on  a  small 
portion  of  barley  bread  and  of  muddy 
water  ;  another,  who  lived  in  a  hole, 
and  never  eat  more  than  five  figs  for  his 
daily  repast  ;  a  third,  who  cut  his  hair 
only  on  Easter  Sunday,  who  never 
washed  his  clothes,  who  never  changed 
his  tunic  till  it  fell  to  piecesj  who  starved 
himself  till  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his 
skin  “  like  a  pumice-stone,”  and  whose, 
merits,  shown  by  these  austerities,  Ho¬ 
mer  himself  would  be  unable  to  recount. 
For  six  months,  it  is  said.  St.  Macarius 
of  Alexandria  slept  in  a  marsh,  and  ex- 
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posed  his  body  naked  to  the  stings  of 
venomous  flies.  He  was  accustomed 
to  carry  about  with  him  eighty  pounds 
of  iron.  His  disciple,  Eusebius,  carried 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  iron, 
and  lived  for  three  years  in  a  dried-up 
well.  St.  Sabinus  would  only  eat  corn 
that  had  become  rotton  by  remaining 
for  a  month  in  water.  St.  Besarion 
spent  forty  days  and  nights  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thorn-bushes,  and  for  forty 
years  never  lay  down  when  he  slept, 
which  last  penance  was  also,  during 
fifteen  years,  practiced  by  St.  Pachomius. 
Some  saints,  like  St.  Marcian,  restricted 
themselves  to  one  meal  a  day,  so  small 
that  they  continually  suffered  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  Of  one  of  them  it  is  related 
that  his  daily  food  was  six  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  few  herbs  ;  that  he  was 
never  seen  to  recline  on  a  mat  or  bed, 
or  even  to  place  his  limbs  easily  for 
sleep;  but  that  sometimes,  from  excess 
of  weariness,  his  eyes  would  close  at 
his  meals,  and  the  food  would  drop  into 
his  mouth.  Other  saints,  however,  ate 
only  every  second  day  ;  while  many,  if 
we  could  believe  the  monkish  historian, 
abstained  for  whole  weeks  from  all 
nourishment.  St.  Macarius  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  is  said  during  an  entire  week  to 
have  never  lain  down,  or  eaten  anything 
but  a  few  uncooked  herbs  on  Sunday. 

•  )f  another  famous  saint,  named  John, 
it  is  asserted  that  for  three  whole  years 
he  stood  in  prayer,  leaning  upon  a  rock  ; 
that,  during  all  that  time,  he  never  sat 
or  lay  down,  and  that  his  only  nourish¬ 
ment  was  the  sacrament,  which  was 
brought  him  on  Sundays.  Some  ot  the 
hermits  lived  in  deserted  dens  of  wild 
beasts,  others  in  dried-up  wells,  while 
others  found  a  congenial  resting-place 
among  the  tombs.  Some  disdained  all 
clothes,  and  crawled  abroad  like  the 
wild  beasts,  covered  only  by  their  mat¬ 
ted  hair.  In  Mesopotamia,  and  part  of 
Syria,  there  existed  a  sect  known  by 


the  name  ot  “  Grazers,’  who  never 
lived  under  a  roof,  who  ate  neither  flesh 
nor  bread,  but  who  spent  their  time 
forever  on  the  mountain-side,  and  ate 
grass  like  cattle.  The  cleanliness  of 
the  body  was  regarded  as  a  pollution  of 
the  soul,  and  the  saints  who  were  most 
admired  had  become  one  hideous  mass 
of  clotted  filth.  St.  Athanasius  relates 
with  enthusiasm  how  St.  Anthony,  the 
patriarch  of  monachism,  had  never,  in 
extreme  old  age,  been  guilty  of  wash¬ 
ing  his  feet.  The  less  constant  St. 
Poemen  fell  into  this  habit  for  the  first 
time  when  a  very  old  man,  and,  with  a 
glimmering  of  common-sense,  defended 
himself  against  the  astonished  monks 
by  saying  that  he  had  “  learned  to  kill 
not  his  body,  but  his  passions.”  St. 
Abraham  the  hermit,  however,  who 
lived  for  fifty  years  after  his  conversion, 
rigidly  refused  from  that  date  to  wash 
either  his  face  or  his  feet.  He  was,  it 
is  said,  a  person  of  singular  beauty,  and 
his  biographer  somewhat  strangely  re¬ 
marks  that  “  his  face  reflected  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  his  soul.”  St.  Ammon  had  never 
seen  himself  naked.  A  famous  virgin, 
named  Silvia,  though  she  was  sixty 
years  old,  and  though  bodily  sickness 
was  a  consequence  of  her  habits,  reso¬ 
lutely  refused,  on  religious  principles, 
to  wash  any  part  of  her  body  except  her 
fingers.  St.  Euphraxia  joined  a  con¬ 
vent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  nuns, 
who  never  washed  their  feet,  and  who 
shuddered  at  the  mention  of  a  bath. 
An  anchorite  once  imagined  that  he 
was  mocked  by  an  illusion  of  the  devil, 
as  he  saw  gliding  before  him  through 
the  desert  a  naked  creature  black  with 
filth  and  years  of  exposure,  and  with 
white  hair  floating  to  the  wind.  It  was 
a  once  beautiful  woman,  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt,  who  had  thus,  during  forty- 
seven  years,  been  expiating  her  sins. 
The  occasional  decadence  of  the  monks 
into  habits  of  decency  was  a  subject  of 
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much  reproach.  “  Our  fathers,’  said 
the  Abbot  Alexander,  looking  mourn¬ 
fully  back  to  the  past,  "  never  washed 
their  faces,  but  we  frequent  the  public 
baths.”  It  was  related  of  one  monas¬ 
tery  in  the  desert  that  the  monks  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  want  of  water  to 
drink  ;  but,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Abbot 
Theodosius,  a  copious  stream  was  pro¬ 
duced.  But  soon  some  monks,  tempted 
by  the  abundant  supply,  diverged  from 
their  old  austerity,  and  persuaded  the 
abbot  to  avail  himself  of  the  stream  for 
the  construction  of  the  bath.  The  bath 
was  made.  Once,  and  once  only,  did 
the  monks  enjoy  their  ablutions,  when 
the  stream  ceased  to  flow.  Prayers, 
tears,  and  fastings,  were  in  vain.  A 
whole  year  passed.  At  last,  the  abbot 
destroyed  the  bath,  which  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  the 
waters  flowed  afresh.  But,  of  all  the 
evidences  of  the  loathsome  excesses  to 
which  this  spirit  was  carried,  the  life  of 
St.  Simeon  Stylities  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  more  horrible  or  disgust¬ 
ing  picture  than  is  given  of  the  penances 
by  which  that  saint  commenced  his  as¬ 
cetic  career.  He  had  bound  a  rope 
around  him  so  that  it  became  imbedded 
in  his  flesh,  which  putrified  around  it. 
“  A  horrible  stench,  intolerable  to  the 
by-standers,  exhaled  from  his  body,  and 
worms  dropped  from  him  whenever  he 
moved,  and  they  filled  his  bed.”  Some¬ 
times  he  left  the  monastery,  and  slept 
in  a  dry  well,  inhabited,  it  is  said,  by 
demons.  He  built  successively  three 
pillars,  the  last  being  sixty  feet  high, 
and  scarcely  two  cubits  in  circumference; 
and  on  this  pillar,  during  thirty  years, 
he  remained  exposed  to  every  change 
of  climate,  ceaselessly  and  rapidly  bend¬ 


ing  his  body  in  prayer  almost  to  the 
level  of  his  feet.  A  spectator  attempted 
to  number  these  rapid  motions,  but  de¬ 
sisted  from  weariness  when  he  had 
counted  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four. 
For  a  whole  year,  we  are  told,  St.  Sim¬ 
eon  stood  upon  one  leg,  the  other  being 
covered  with  hideous  ulcers,  while  his 
biographer  was  commissioned  to  stand 
by  his  side,  to  pick  up  the  worms  that 
fell  from  his  body,  and  to  replace  them 
in  the  sores,  the  saint  saying  to  the 
worm,  “  Eat  what  God  has  given  you.’ 
From  every  quarter,  pilgrims  of  every 
degree  thronged  to  do  him  homage.  A 
crowd  of  prelates  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  A  brilliant  star  is  said  to  have 
shone  miraculously  over  his  pillar  ;  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  pronounced 
him  to  be  the  highest  model  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  saint,  and  several  other  anchorites 
imitated  or  emulated  his  penances. 

In  the  case  of  the  saints  of  the  deserts, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  pic¬ 
ture —  which  is  drawn  chiefly  by  eye¬ 
witnesses  —  however  grotesque  may  be 
some  of  its  details,  is  in  its  leading  fea¬ 
tures  historically  true.  It  is  true  that 
self-torture  was  for  some  centuries 
regarded  as  the  chief  measure  of  human 
excellence,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
most  devoted  men  fled  to  the  desert  to 
reduce  themselves  by  maceration  nearly 
to  the  condition  of  the  brute,  and  that 
this  odious  superstition  had  acquired  art 
almost  absolute  ascendency  in  the  ethics 
of  the  age.  The  examples  of  asceti¬ 
cism  I  have  cited  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many  hundreds,  and  volumes  might  be 
written,  and  have  been  written,  detail¬ 
ing  them.  Till  the  reform  of  St.  Ben¬ 
edict,  the  ideal  was  on  the  whole 
unchanged. 
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BOOKS  AND  READING. 


MAN  may  usually  be  known  by 
J~'\  books  he  reads,  as  well  as  by 
the  company  he  keeps  ;  for  there  is  a 
companionship  of  books  as  well  as  of 
men  ;  and  one  should  always  live  in  the 
best  company,  whether  it  be  of  books 
or  of  men. 

A  good  book  may  be  among  the  best 
of  friends.  It  is  the  same  to-day  that 
it  always  was,  and  it  will  never  change. 
It  is  the  most  patient  and  cheerful  of 
companions.  It  does  not  turn  its  back 
upon  us  in  times  of  adversity  and  dis¬ 
tress.  It  always  receives  us  with  the 
same  kindness  ;  amusing  and  instruct¬ 
ing  us  in  youth,  and  comtoi  ting  and  con¬ 
soling  us  in  age. 

Men  often  discover  their  affinity  to 
each  other  by  the  mutual  love  they  have 
for  a  book  —  just  as  two  persons  some¬ 
times  discover  a  friend  by  the  admira¬ 
tion  they  both  entertain  for  a  third. 
There  is  an  old  proverb,  “  Love  me,  love 
my  dog.”  But  there  is  something  in 
this  :  “  Love  me,  love  my  book.”  The 
book  is  a  truer  and  higher  bond  of 
union.  Men  can  think,  feel,  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  each  other  through  their 
favorite  author.  They  live,  in  him  to¬ 
gether,  and  he  in  them. 

“Books,”  said  Hazlitt,  “wind  into  the 
heart  ;  the  poet’s  verse  slides  into  the 
current  of  our  blood.  We  read  them 
when  young,  we  remember  them  when 
old.  We  read  there  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  others  ;  we  feel  that  it  has 
happened  to  ourselves.  They  are  to  be 
had  everywhere  cheap  and  good.  We 
breathe  but  the  air  of  books.  We  owe 
everything  to  their  authors,  on  this  side 
barbarism.” 

A  good  book  is  often  the  best  urn  of 
a  life,  enshrining  the  best  thoughts  of 
which  that  life  is,  for  the  most  part,  but 
the  world  of  his  thoughts.  Thus  the 


best  books  are  treasuries  of  good  words 
and  golden  thoughts,  which,  remem¬ 
bered  and  cherished,  become  our  abiding 
companions  and  comforters.  “They 
are  never  alone.”  said  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney,  “  that  are  accompanied  by  noble 
thoughts.”  The  good  and  true  thought, 
may  in  time  of  temptation  be  as  an 
angel  of  mercy  purifying  and  guarding 
the  soul.  It  also  enshrines  the  germs 
of  action,  for  good  words  almost  inva¬ 
riably  inspire  to  good  works. 

Thus  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  prized  above 
all  other  compositions  Wordsworth's 
“  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior,” 
which  he  endeavored  to  embody  in  his 
own  life.  It  was  ever  before  him  as  an 
exemplar.  He  thought  of  it  continually, 
and  often  quoted  it  to  others.  His  bi¬ 
ographer  says :  “  He  tried  to  conform 
his  own  life  and  to  assimilate  his  own 
character  to  it  ;  and  he  succeeded,  as 
all  men  succeed  who  are  truly  in  earn- 

,  i  • 

est. 

Books  possess  an  essence  of  immor¬ 
tality.  They  are  by  far  the  most  lasting 
products  of  human  efforts.  Temples 
crumble  into  ruin  ;  pictures  and  statues 
decay ;  but  books  survive.  Time  is  of 
no  account  with  great  thoughts,  which 
are  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  they  first 
passed  through  their  authors’  mind,  ages 
ago.  What  was  then  said  and  thought 
still  speaks  to  us  as  vividly  as  ever  from 
the  printed  page.  The  only  effect  of 
time  has  been  to  sift  and  winnow  out 
the  bad  products  ;  for  nothing  in  litera¬ 
ture  can  long  survive  but  what  is  really 
good. 

Books  introduce  us  into  the  best  soci¬ 
ety  ;  they  bring  us  into  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  minds  that  have  ever  lived. 
We  hear  what  they  said  and  did  ;  we  see 
them  as  if  they  were  really  alive  ;  we  are 
participators  in  their  very  thoughts  ;  we 
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sympathize  with  them, 'enjoy  with  them, 
grieve  with  them  ;  their  experience  be¬ 
comes  ours,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
in  a  measure  actors  with  them  in  the 
scenes  which  they  describe. 

The  great  and  good  do  not  die,  even 
in  this  world.  Embalmed  in  books, 
their  spirits  walk  abroad.  The  book  is 
a  living  voice.  It  is  an  intellect  to 
which  one  still  listens.  Hence  we  ever 
remain  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
men  of  old  : 

“  The  dead  but  sceptred  sovrans,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns.” 

The  imperial  intellects  of  the  world  are 
as  much  alive  now  as  they  were  ages 
ago.  Homer  still  lives  ;  and  though  his 
personal  history  is  hidden  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity,  his  poems  are  as  fresh  to¬ 
day  as  if  they  had  been  newly  written. 
Plato  still  teaches  his  transcendent  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Dante  still 
sing  as  when  they  lived  ;  Shakspeare  is 
not  dead  :  his  body  was  buried  in  1616, 
but  his  mind  is  as  much  alive  in  England 
now,  and  his  thought  as  far-reaching,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 

The  humblest  and  poorest  may  enter 
the  society  of  these  great  spirits  without 
being  thought  intrusive.  All  who  can 
read  have  got  the  entree.  Would  you 
laugh  ?  Cervantes  or  Rabelais  will 
laugh  with  you.  Do  you  grieve  ?  There 
is  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  grieve  with  and  console  you.  Always 
it  is  to  books,  and  the  spirits  of  great 
men  embalmed  in  them,  that  we  turn 
for  entertainment,  for  instruction,  and 
for  solace  —  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  as  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity. 

We  have  said  that  a  man  may  be 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps  in  his 
books.  Let  us  mention  a  few  of  the 
favorites  of  the  best-known  men.  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  admirers  have  been  numberless. 
Montaigne  also  has  been  the  companion 
of  most  meditative  men.  Although 
Shakspeare  must  have  studied  Plutarch 
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carefully,  inasmuch  as  he  copied  from 
him  freely,  even  to  his  very  words,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Montaigne  is  the  only 
book  which  we  certainly  know  to  have 
been  in  the  poet’s  library  ;  one  of  Shak- 
speare’s  existing  autographs  having  been 
found  in  a  copy  of  Florio’s  translation 
of  “  The  Essays.”  which  also  contains, 
on  the  fly-leaf,  the  autograph  of  Ben 
Jonson. 

Milton’s  favorite  books  were  Homer, 
Ovid,  and  Euripides.  The  latter  book 
was  also  the  favorite  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  regarded  the  study  of  it  as 
especially  useful  to  a  public  speaker. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pitt  took  especial 
delight  in  Milton — whom  Fox  did  not 
appreciate  —  taking  pleasure  in  reciting 
from  “  Paradise  Lost,”  the  grand  speech 
of  Belial  before  the  assembled  powers 
of  Pandemonium.  Another  favorite 
book  of  Pitt’s  was  Newton’s  “  Prin¬ 
cipal.”  Again,  the  Earl  of  Chatham’s 
favorite  book  was  “  Barrow’s  Sermons,” 
which  he  read  so  often  as  to  be  able 
to  repeat  them  from  memory ;  while 
Burke’s  companions  were  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  Milton,  Bolingbroke,  and  Young’s 
“  Night  Thoughts.” 

Curran’s  favorite  was  Homer,  which 
he  read  through  once  a  year.  Virgi 
was  another  of  his  favorites  —  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  Phillips,  saying  that  he  once  saw 
him  reading  the  “  yEneid  ”  in  the  cabin 
of  a  Holyhead  packet  while  ever}'  one 
about  him  was  prostrate  with  sea-sick¬ 
ness. 

Barrow’s  favorite  was  St.  Chrysostom  ; 
Bossuet’s  was  Homer.  Bunyan’s  was 
the  old  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  South¬ 
ampton,  which  in  all  probability  gave 
him  the  first  idea  of  his  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  One  of  the  best  prelates 
that  ever  sat  on  the  English  bench,  Dr. 
John  Sharp,  said,  “  Shakspeare  and  the 
Bible  have  made  me  Archbishop  of 
York.”  The  two  books  which  most 
impressed  John  Wesley  when  a  young 
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man,  were  “  The  imitation  of  Christ  ” 
and  Taylor’s  “  Holy  Living  and  Dying.” 

Soumet  had  only  a  very  few  books 
in  his  librarv,  but  they  were  of  the 
best  —  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Camoens, 
Tasso,  and  Milton.  De  Ouincey’s  fa¬ 
vorite  few  were  Donne,  Chillingworth, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  South,  Barrow, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  described 
these  writers  as  “  a  pleiad  or  constella¬ 
tion  of  seven  golden  stars,  such,  as  in 
their  class,  no  literature  can  match,” 
and  from  whose  works  he  would  under¬ 
take  “to  build  up  an  entire  body  of 
philosophy.” 

Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  man¬ 
ifested  his  strong  French  leanings  in  his 
choice  of  books,  his  principal  favorites 
being  Bayle,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Rollin, 
Fleury,  Malebranche,  and  one  English 
author  —  Locke.  His  especial  favorite 
was  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  which  was  the 
first  book  that  laid  hold  of  his  mind  ; 
and  he  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he 
himself  made  an  abridgment  and  trans¬ 
lation  of  it  into  German,  which  was 
published.  It  was  a  saying  of  Freder¬ 
ick’s  that  “books  made  up  no  small 
part  of  true  happiness.”  In  his  old 
age  he  said,  “  My  latest  passion  will 
be  for  literature.” 

It  seems  odd  that  Marshal  Blucher’s 
favorite  book  should  have  been  Klop- 
stock’s  “  Messiah,”  and  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  favorites,  Ossian’s  “  Poems  ” 
and  the  “  Sorrows  of  Werther.”  But 
Napoleon’s  range  of  reading  was  very 
extensive.  It  included  Homer,  Virgil, 
Tasso;  novels  of  all  countries;  histo¬ 
ries  of  all  times  ;  mathematics,  legisla¬ 
tion  and  theology.  He  detested  what 
he  called  “  the  bombast  and  tinsel  ”  of 
Voltaire.  The  praises  of  Homer  and 
Ossian  he  was  never  wearied  of  sound¬ 
ing.  “Read  again,”  he  said  to  an 
officer  on  board  the  Bellerophon — “  read 
again  the  poet  of  Achilles  ;  devour  Os¬ 
sian.  Those  are  the  poets  who  lift  up  the 


soul,  and  give  to  man  a  colossal 
greatness.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  reader  ;  his  principal  favorites. 
Clarendon,  Bishop  Butler,  Smith’s 

Wealth  of  Nations,”  Plume,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  Leslie,  and  the  Bible. 
He  was  also  particularly  interested  by 
French  and  English  memoirs  —  more 
especially  the  F rench  Memoir es  pour 
servir  of  all  kinds.  When  at  Walmer, 
Mr.  Gleig  says  the  Bible,  the  Prayer- 
book,  Taylor’s  “  Holy  Living  and  Dy¬ 
ing,”  and  Caesar’s  “Commentaries,” 
lay  within  his  reach  ;  and  judging  by 
the  marks  of  use  on  them,  they  must 
have  been  much  read  and  often  con¬ 
sulted. 

While  books  are  among  the  best  com¬ 
panions  of  old  age,  they  are  often  the 
best  inspirers  of  youth.  The  first  book 
that  makes  a  deep  impression  on  a 
young  man’s  mind  often  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  his  life.  It  may  fire  the  heart, 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm,  and,  by 
directing  his  efforts  into  unexpected 
channels,  permanently  influence  his 
character.  The  new  book,  in  which  we 
form  an  intimacy  with  a  new  friend, 
whose  mind  is  wiser  and  riper  than  our 
own,  may  thus  form  an  important  start¬ 
ing-point  in  the  history  of  a  life.  It 
may  sometimes  almost  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  new  birth. 

From  the  day  when  James  Edward 
Smith  was  presented  with  his  first 
botanical  lesson-book,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  fell  in  with  Gerard’s  “Herbal” 
—  from  the  time  when  Alfieri  first  read 
Plutarch,  and  Schiller  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Shakspeare,  and 
Gibbon  devoured  the  first  volume  of 
“The  Universal  History”  —  each  dated 
an  inspiration  so  exalted  that  he  felt 
as  if  his  real  life  had  only  then 
begun. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  youth,  La 
Fontaine  was  distinguished  for  his  idle- 
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ness,  but  hearing  an  ode  by  Malherbe 
read,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “  I, 
too,  am  a  poet,”  and  his  genius  was 
awakened.  Charles  Bossuet  s  mind 
was  first  fired  to  study  by  reading,  at 
an  early  age,  Fontenelle’s  “  Eloges  ”  of 
men  of  science.  Another  work  of 
Fontenelle’s  —  “  On  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds”  —  influenced  the  mind  of 
Lalande  in  making  choice  of  a  profes¬ 
sion.  “  It  is  with  pleasure,”  says  La¬ 
lande  himself,  in  a  preface  to  the  book, 
which  he  afterwards  edited,  “  that  I 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  it  for 
that  devouring  activity  which  its  perusal 
first  excited  in  me  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  which  I  have  since  retained.” 

In  like  manner,  Lacepede  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  study  of  natural  history  by 
the  perusal  of  Buffon’s  “  Histoire  Nat- 
urelle,”  which  he  found  in  his  father’s 
library,  and  read  over  and  over  again, 
until  he  almost  knew  it  by  heart. 
Goethe  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
reading  of  Goldsmith’s  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  just  at  the  critical  moment 
of  his  mental  development  ;  and  he 
attributed  to  it  much  of  his  best  educa¬ 
tion.  The  reading  of  a  prose  “  Life  of 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  ”  afterwards 
stimulated  him  to  delineate  his  charac¬ 
ter  in  a  poetic  form.  “  The  figure  of  a 
rude,  well-meaning  self-helper,”  he  said, 
“  in  a  wild,  anarchic  time,  excited  my 
deepest  sympathy.” 

Keats  was  an  insatiable  reader  when 
a  boy ;  but  it  was  the  perusal  of  the 
“  Faerie  Queen,”  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  that  first  lit  the  fire  of  his  genius. 
The  same  poem  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  inspirerof  Cowley,  who  found 
a  copy  of  it  accidentally  lying  on  the 
window  of  his  mother’s  apartment  ; 
and  reading  and  admiring  it,  he  became, 
as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet. 

Coleridge  speaks  of  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  poems  of  Bowles  had  in 
forming  his  own  mind.  The  works  of 


a  past  age,  Silys  he,  seem  to  a  young 
man  to  be  things  of  another  race  ;  but 
the  writings  of  a  contemporary  “  pos¬ 
sess  a  reality  for  him,  and  inspire  an 
actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  for  a 
man.  His  admiration  is  the  wind  which 
fans  and  feeds  his  hope.  The  poems 
themselves  assume  the  properties  of 
flesh  and  blood.” 

But  men  have  not  merely  been  stimu¬ 
lated  to  undertake  special  literary  pur¬ 
suits  by  the  perusal  of  particular  books  ; 
they  have  been  also  stimulated  by  them 
to  enter  upon  particular  lines  of  action 
in  the  serious  business  of  life.  Thus, 
Henry  Martyn  was  powerfully  influenced 
to  enter  upon  his  heroic  career  as  a 
missionary  by  perusing  the  Lives  of 
Henry  Brainerd  and  Dr.  Carey,  who 
had  opened  up  the  furrows  in  which 
he  went  forth  to  sow  the  seed. 

Bentham  has  described  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  influence  which  the  perusal  of 
“  Telemachus  ”  exercised  upon  his  mind 
in  boyhood.  “  Another  book,”  said  he, 
“  and  of  far  higher  character  (than  a 
collection  of  Fairy  Tales,  to  which  he 
refers)  was  placed  in  my  hands.  It 
was  ‘  Telemachus.’  In  my  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  I 
identified  my  own  personality  with  that 
of  the  hero,  who  seemed  to  me  a  model 
of  perfect  virtue  ;  and  in  my  walk  of  life 
whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  why  (said 
I  to  myself,  every  now  and  then)  —  why 
should  not  I  be  a  Telemachus  ?  That 
romance  may  be  regarded  as  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  my  whole  character  — 
the  starting-point  from  whence  my 
career  of  life  commenced.  The  first 
dawning  in  my  mind  of  the  ‘  Principles 
of  Utility  ’  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  it.” 

Cobbett’s  first  favorite,  because  his 
only  book,  which  he  bought  for  three¬ 
pence,  was  Swift’s  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,” 
the  repeated  perusal  of  which  had, 
doubtless,  much  to  do  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  pithy,  straight-forward,  hard- 
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hitting'  style  of  writing.  The  delight 
with  which  Pope,  when  a  school-boy, 
read  Ogilvy’s  “Homer,”  was,  most 
probably,  the  origin  of  the  English 
‘  Iliad  ;  ”  as  the  “  Percy  Reliques  ”  fired 
the  juvenile  mind  of  Scott,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  him  to  enter  upon  the  collection 
and  composition  cf  his  “  Border  Bal¬ 
lads.”  Keightley’s  first  reading  of 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  when  a  boy,  led  to  his 
afterwards  undertaking  his  life  of  the 
poet.  “  The  reading,”  he  says,  “  of 
‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  for  the  first  time  forms, 
or  should  form,  an  era  in  the  life  of 
every  one  possessed  of  taste  and  poetic 
feeling.  To  my  mind,  that  time  is  ever 
present.  Ever  since,  the  poetry  of 
Milton  has  formed  my  constant  study  — 
a  source  of  delight  in  prosperity,  ol 
strength  and  consolation  in  adversity.” 

Good  books  are  thus  among  the  best 
of  companions  ;  and,  by  elevating  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  they  act  as 
preservatives  against  low  associations. 
“  A  natural  turn  for  reading  and  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits,”  says  Thomas  Hood, 
“  probably  preserved  me  from  the  moral 
shipwreck  so  apt  to  befall  those  who 
are  deprived  in  early  life  of  their  pa¬ 
rental  pilotage.  My  books  kept  me 
from  the  ring,  the  dog-pit,  the  tavern, 
the  saloon.  The  closet  associate  of 
Pope  and  Addison,  the  mind  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  noble  though  silent  dis¬ 
course  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  will 
hardly  seek  or  put  up  with  low'  company 
and  slaves.” 

Erasmus,  the  great  scholar,  was  even 
of  opinion  that  books  were  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  clothes  the  luxuries  ; 
and  he  frequently  postponed  buying 
the  latter  until  he  had  supplied  himself 
with  the  former.  His  greatest  favorites 
wrere  the  writings  of  Cicero,  which  he 
says  he  always  felt  himself  the  better 
for  reading.  “  I  can  never,”  he  says, 
“reads  the  works  of  Cicero  on  ‘Old 
Age,’  or  ‘Friendship,’  or  his  ‘  Tusculan 


Disputations,’  without  fervently  press¬ 
ing  them  to  my  lips,  without  being  pen¬ 
etrated  wfith  veneration  for  a  mind  little 
short  of  inspired  by  God  himself.”  It 
was  the  accidental  perusal  of  Cicero’s 
“  Hortensius  ”  which  first  detached  St. 
Augustine  —  until  then  a  profligate  and 
abandoned  sensualist  —  from  his  im¬ 
moral  life,  and  started  him  upon  the 
course  of  inquiry  and  study  which  led 
to  his  becoming  the  greatest  among  the 
Fathers  of  the  Early  Church.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  made  it  a  practice  to  read 
through,  once  a  year,  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  “whose  life,  indeed,”  says  his 
biographer,  “  was  the  great  exemplar 
of  his  own.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
enormous  moral  influence  wrhich  books 
have  exercised  upon  the  general  civili¬ 
zation  of  mankind,  from  the  Bible 
downward.  They  contain  the  treas¬ 
ured  knowledge  of  the  human  race. 
They  are  the  record  of  all  labors, 
achievements,  speculations,  successes, 
and  failures,  in  science,  philosophy,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  morals.  They  have  been  the 
greatest  motive-powers  in  all  times. 
“  From  the  Gospel  to  the  Contrat  So¬ 
cial,”  says  De  Bonald,  “  it  is  books 
that  have  made  revolutions.”  Indeed, 
a  great  book  is  often  a  greater  thing 
than  a  great  battle.  Even  works  of 
fiction  have  occasionally  exercised  im¬ 
mense  powder  on  society.  Thus  Rabe¬ 
lais  in  France,  and  Cervantes  in  Spain, 
overturned  at  the  same  time  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  monkery  and  chivalry,  employ¬ 
ing  no  other  weapons  but  ridicule,  the 
natural  contrast  of  human  terror.  The 
people  laughed  and  felt  reassured.  So 
“Telemachus”  appeared,  and  recalled 
men  back  to  the  harmonies  of  nature. 

“  Poets,”  says  Hazlitt,  “are  a  longer- 
lived  race  than  heroes :  they  breathe 
more  of  the  air  of  immortality.  They 
survive  more  entire  in  their  thoughts 
and  acts.  We  have  all  that  Virgil  or 
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Homer  did,  as  much  as  if  we  had  lived 
at  the  same  time  with  them.  We  can 
hold  their  works  in  our  hands,  or  lay 
them  on  our  pillows,  or  put  them  to  our 
lips.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  what  the 
others  did  is  left  upon  the  earth,  so  as 
to  be  visible  to  common  eyes.  The 
one,  the  dead  authors,  are  living  men, 
still  breathing  and  moving  in  their 
writings  ;  the  others,  the  conquerors  of 
the  world,  are  but  the  ashes  in  the  urn. 
The  sympathy  (so  to  speak)  between 
thought  and  thought  is  more  intimate 
and  vital  than  that  between  thought 
and  action.  Thought  is  linked  to 


thought  as  flame  kindles  into  flame  ; 
the  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  manes 
of  departed  heroism  is  like  burning  in¬ 
cense  in  a  marble  monument.  Words, 
ideas,  feelings,  with  the  progress  of 
time  harden  into  substances ;  things, 
bodies,  actions,  moulder  away,  or  melt 
into  a  sound  —  into  thin  air.  Not  only 
a  man’s  actions  are  effaced  and  vanish 
with  him :  his  virtues  and  generous 
qualities  die  with  him  also.  His  intel¬ 
lect  is  immortal,  and  bequeathed  unim¬ 
paired  to  posterity.  Words  are  the 
only  things  that  last  forever.” —  Char¬ 
acter. 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  proverb  tells 
us  that  the  rich  may  dine  when 
they  like,  but  the  poor  must  dine  when 
they  can  ;  and  although  this  question  of 
dinner-time  is  a  most  important  one 
both  to  rich  and  poor,  it  has  been  solved 
in  very  different  ways  at  different  times 
of  the  world’s  history. 

As  modern  nations  become  more 
highly  civilized,  their  hours  gradually 
grow  later  and  later  ;  but  even  if  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  could  be  given  to  account 
for  this  declination,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
great  evil,  which  no  one  has  been  either 
willing  or  able  to  stop.  Some  few  men 
have  chosen  to  keep  to  primitive  hours, 
but  by  so  doing  they  have  been  forced 
to  leave  society,  and,  in  consequence, 
society  has  soon  dropped  them  out  of 
her  memory. 

The  ancients  were  more  natural  in 
their  habits  than  we  are  :  thus  the  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  rose  with  the  lark,  and  went 
to  bed  when  darkness  came  on,  and  it 
was  only  the  rich  who  could  afford  to 
live  by  candle-light.  Those  idle  persons 


among  them  who  did  so,  were  called 
by  Seneca,  in  contempt,  lucifitgec. 

Fashion  now  forces  her  votaries  to 
reverse  the  proper  order  of  things,  by 
dining  at  night  and  supping  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Franklin,  when  matters 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  are  now,  tried 
good-humoredly  to  show  the  people  of 
France  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  adoption  of  early  hours,  and  he 
calculated  that  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone 
ninety-six  million  seventy-five  thousand 
francs,  or  nearly  four  million  pounds, 
would  be  saved  every  year  by  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  using  sunshine  instead  of  candles 
from  the  20th  March  to  the  20th  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  his 
recent  visit  to  England,  appeared  to  be 
sadly  puzzled  by  the  late  hours.  One 
day  he  visited  Lincoln’s  Inn  between 
six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was 
surprised  not  to  find  any  lawyers  there. 
Another  day  he  started  off  from  his 
hotel  before  breakfast  to  Kew  Gardens, 
and  returned  for  that  meal  at  eight  A.  M. 

Our  forefathers  had  done  half  a  day’s 
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work  by  the  time  their  descendants 
think  of  rising,  so  that  candles  or  gas 
may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  have  de¬ 
moralized  the  world.  The  House  of 
Commons  originally  met  at  six  or  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  after  a  time 
the  hour  of  meeting  was  delayed  to 
nine.  About  two  hundred  years  ago, 
noon  for  meeting,  and  six  P.  M.  for 
parting,  were  considered  very  late  hours 
by  some ;  and  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Speaker  Onslow  deplored  in  bitter 
terms  the  laziness  of  members  who  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  unable  to  assemble 
before  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  time  at  which  our  legislators  meet 
now  is  four  P.  M. 

When  men  dined  at  an  hour  that 
many  now  think  the  proper  time  for 
getting  up,  they  were  ready  for  their 
amusements  much  earlier  than  we  now 
take  them.  Accordingly,  the  theaters 
were  opened  early  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  when 
Whalley  edited  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson 
in  1756,  the  performances  commenced 
at  four  P.  M.  Another  class  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  which  is  now  unnaturally  late, 
was  carried  on  in  the  last  century  during 
reasonable  hours  ;  balls  then  began  at 
six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  ended 
at  eleven  or  twelve  ;  but  now  they  be¬ 
gin  at  the  hour  where  they  formerly 
ended. 

Dinner-time  is  as  much  the  era  of  the 
social,  as  noon  is  of  the  natural  day, 
and  V apres  diner  is  almost  the  only 
date  in  Cardinal  de  Retz’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Fronde.  As  all  time  before  dinner  is 
considered  as  morning,  however  late 
the  meal  may  be  taken,  a  notice  of  the 
changes  in  its  time  will  be  a  good  test 
of  early  and  late  hours. 

England  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
later  in  its  habits  than  France.  Louis 
XII.  dined  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning ;  but  at  the  same  period  in 
England,  the  court  hour  was  eleven  ; 


and  when  that  king  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  VII.,  he  gave  up  his  regu¬ 
lar  habits,  and  took  to  English  customs, 
in  gallantly  to  his  young  bride.  In 
consequence,  historians  tell  us  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  late  hours,  and  died  soon 
after  his  marriage. 

Louis  XIV.  dined  at  twelve ;  while 
his  contemporaries,  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.,  were  dining  at  one.  From 
the  Northumberland  Household  Book 
(1512,)  we  learn  that  the  family  rose  at 
six,  breakfasted  at  seven,  dined  at  ten, 
supped  at  four  p.  M.,  and  shut  their 
gates  at  nine. 

W  hen  traveling  in  little-frequented 
parts  of  Germany,  we  often  find  English 
customs  of  centuries  ago  flourishing 
there  at  the  present  day.  Eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock  are  very  usually  the  hours 
for  dinner  in  all  parts  of  that  empire. 
In  England,  the  court  dinner-hour  re¬ 
mained  at  eleven  from  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  but  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  dined  at  nine 
or  ten.  The  fashionable  hour  in  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.’s  reign  came  to  be  twelve, 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  dined,  and  it 
remained  fixed  there  for  many  years. 
It  is  still  the  working-man’s  time,  and 
is  likely  so  to  remain  for  centuries,  as  it 
appears  to  be  nature’s  own  time.  Fash¬ 
ion  may  make  laws  as  she  will,  and  call 
meals  by  various  names,  but  at  mid-day 
most  persons  feel  the  necessity  of  taking 
food. 

When  the  dinner  was  eaten  early  in 
the  morning,  it  was  not  always  the 
practice  to  take  a  previous  meal,  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  old  dinner  was 
a  knife  and  fork  breakfast,  such  as  is 
common  now  on  the  continent. 

In  1700,  the  dinner-hour  had  shifted 
to  two  o’clock  ;  at  that  time  Addison 
dined  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  and  Pope  through  the  whole  of  his. 
Very  great  people  dined  at  four  as  early 
as  1740,  and  Pope  complains  of  Lady 
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Suffolk’s  dining  at  that  late  hour  ;  but 
in  1751,  we  find  the  Duchess  of  Som¬ 
erset’s  hour  was  three.  This,  however, 
only  shows  that  slightly  different  dinner- 
hours  were  prevalent  at  the  same  period  ; 
and  we  know  that,  when  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  asked  Pitt  to  dine  with  her 
at  seven,  his  excuse  was,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  sup  with  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  at  that  hour.  In  1780,  the 
poet  Cowper  speaks  of  four  as  the  then 
fashionable  time  ;  and  about  1804-5,  an 
alteration  took  place  at  Oxford,  by 
which  those  colleges  that  dined  at  three 
began  to  dine  at  four,  and  those  which 
dined  at  four  postponed  their  hour  to 
five.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  six 


o’clock  was  promoted  to  the  honor  of 
being  the  dinner-hour.  Now  we  have 
got  on  to  eight  and  nine. 

We  have  seen  that,  within  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  the  dinner-hour  has  gradual¬ 
ly  moved  through  twelve  hours  of  the 
day  —  from  nine  A.  M.  to  nine  P.  M. 
Nature,  however,  will  revenge  herself 
on  fashion,  and  have  her  own  way  in 
the  long  run  ;  for  as  the  dinner-hour 
becomes  gradually  later,  it  must  inevit¬ 
ably  return  to  the  early  hours  of  past 
centuries,  and  the  Irishman’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  friend’s  habits  will  be  literally 
true  of  us,  for  we  shall  not  dine  till  — 
to-morrow. —  Chamber's  Journal . 
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REFORM. 

HE  spirit  of  change  is  in  the  air. 
Reform  is  the  watchword  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  —  and  of  the 
Pacific  as  well.  So  popular  has  become 
the  word  that  even  the  friends  of  His 
Sulphuric  Majesty  are  beginning  to 
vociferate  the  pleasant  sound.  Reforms 
in  the  White  Plouse,  in  Congress,  in 
legislatures,  in  municipalities,  in  the 
Civil  Service,  in  the  Tariff,  in  everything 
political,  are  called  for  by  both  parties, 
and  each  claims  to  be  the  chief  advo¬ 
cate  and  upholder  of  the  public  virtue. 
Temperance  reform,  educational  re¬ 
form,  prison  reform,  religious  reform, 
social  reform,  labor  reform,  suffrage  re¬ 
form,  and  countless  others,  which  we 
have  not  space  even  to  name,  are  being 
Agitated  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  even 


in  exclusive,  conservative  China  and 
Japan,  the  spirit  of  the  hour  is  favorable 
to  change.  Now  change  is  not  always 
progress,  and  they  who  urge  it  are  not 
always  the  exponents  of  Truth  and 
Right ;  yet  we  believe  that  these  indi¬ 
cations  are  not  so  suggestive  of  ram¬ 
pant,  successful  vice  and  crime,  need¬ 
ing  the  universal  condemnation,  as  of 
a  spirit  of  improvement,  superior  to 
anything  that  the  past  has  witnessed. 
To  reform  as  some  of  these  agitators 
suggest  would  doubtless  be  to  deform , 
and  yet,  at  the  core,  there  is,  in  nearly 
every  case,  a  principle  of  right.  We  do 
not  coincide  with  the  spirit  of  a  recent 
papal  bull  concerning  the  state  of  the 
world,  but  rather  think,  when  we  review 
the  situation,  that  there  is  a  slight 
chance  to  escape  going  to  the  d — epths 
of  ruin. 

Good  will  result  from  the  discussions 
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now  going  on.  As  when  grain  is  shak¬ 
en,  so  when  thoughts  are  agitated,  the 
chaff  will  often  rise  to  the  surface  and 
momentarily  conceal  that  which  is  of 
value  ;  but.  by  continuing  the  process, 
the  worthless  will  be  blown  away  and 
only  the  substantial  remain.  Truth  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  full  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  rather  everything  to  gain. 
Hence  the  unexampled  activity  ol  the 
mind  upon  all  these  problems  is  not  in¬ 
dicative  of  disorganization,  demoraliza¬ 
tion,  and  degeneracy,  but  rather  of 
future  progress  and  amelioration.  No 
feeling  is  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  of  Right  as  a  self-satisfied 
complacency  which  says,  “  We  have 
reached  the  ultima  thule  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  progress.”  The  fact  that  the 
workingmen  of  the  country  are  trying  to 
better  their  condition,  even  though  in 
many  of  their  conventions  they  propose 
measures  such  as  might  best  originate 
in  the  brain  of  a  Bedlamite,  is  encour- 
aging  to  the  philanthropist.  It  is  a 
token  that  the  great  fact  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
minds  of  the  masses.  Anything  which 
stimulates  man  to  earnest  thought,  tends 
to  exalt  and  dignify  him  ;  for  ignorance 
and  vice  are  the  children  of  inaction. 

So  the  discussion  of  woman  suffrage, 
even  should  it  not  procure  for  her  the 
ballot,  (which  we  do  not  believe,)  will 
awaken  women  to  a  higher  realization 
of  their  influence,  their  needs,  and  their 
capabilities  —  yes,  and,  (we  had  almost 
forgotten  to  say  it,)  their  rights. 

Then,  welcome,  reform  !  Welcome 
all  schemes  practicable  and  impracti¬ 
cable,  which  are  honestly  put  forth  to 
improve  and  elevate  any  of  our  kind  ! 
Welcome,  all  modes  and  results  of 
thought  that  conscientious  thinkers 
approve!  For  if  they  be  of  God  they 
will  endure — otherwise  they  will  fail 
and  fall.  “  Truth  is  mighty  and  it  will 
prevail.” 


FLOWERS. 

r  |  '''HE  love  of  the  beautiful  is  im¬ 
planted  in  the  breast  of  every 
human  being  ;  in  fact,  its  presence  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  of  demonstration.  In  no  way  does 
this  bright  side  of  our  nature  come 
better  to  view  than  in  the  wide-spread, 
almost  universal,  love  of  flowers.  Few 
are  the  homes  in  the  country  that  are 
not  decked,  within  or  without,  by  their 
pure  presence  ;  and  often  in  the  city, 
through  the  patched  windows  of  the 
homes  of  the  poor  or  even  the  vile,  do 
the  bright  flowers  peep  out  from  their 
poverty  of  surroundings  to  testify  of  the 
spark  of  divinity  which  still  moulders 
beneath  the  ashes  of  a  darkened  life. 
To  the  passer-by,  such  a  glimpse  brings 
a  sudden  sense  of  cheer,  and  the  thought 
that  oases  exist  in  the  most  wretched 
and  desolate  deserts  of  life. 

Spring,  with  revivifying  voice,  is  now 
calling  out  to  the  dead  flowers  of  the 
autumn-time  to  arouse  from  their  slum¬ 
ber  ;  and  soon  they  will  stand  forth  in 
all  the  glory  of  a  new  resurrection. 

Let  all  who  love  flowers  now  exercise 
the  requisite  care  and  forethought  to 
secure  the  coming  of  these  bright  evan¬ 
gels.  It  requires  no  more  space  for  a 
flower  to  grow  than  a  weed  ;  and  while 
the  one  is  odious  to  the  sight,  the  other 
is  a  “  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.” 
Do  not  allow  weeds  to  grow  in  your 
garden  or  your  life  where  might  have 
been  flowers. 


UP  FROM  THE  ASHES. 

DURING  the  next  few  months,  our 
city  will  be  the  busiest  haunt  of 
men  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Even 
now  our  damaged  hive  resounds  with 
the  toil  of  the  workers  ;  and,  freed 
from  the  drones,  the  throng  seem  moved 
with  a  universal  aim  to  restore  the  loss¬ 
es  of  the  past,  and  build  on  its  ruins  a 
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grander  future.  Already,  before  the 
spring-time  sun  has  wakened  from  its 
sleep  a  single  anemone,  or  violet,  on  the 
prairie  around  us,  up  from  the  ashes  of 
the  “  ominous  month  of  October,”  there 
have  sprung  great  flowers  of  stone  ;  and 
Grecian  and  Tuscan  blossoms  of  mas¬ 
sive  grandeur  and  rare  beauty  will  ere 
long  flash  into  view,  as  if  summoned 
by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter.  May 
they  be  perennials  such  that  the  hot 
breath  of  the  fire-king  shall  no  more 
cause  them  to  wither  away  and  crumble 
to  dust  beneath  the  feet. 

Brought  through  the  rigors  of  a  cold 
and  cheerless  winter,  (cheerless  but  for 
the  words  and  tokens  of  cheer  so  lav¬ 
ishly  sent  by  kind  souls  everywhere) 
the  laboring-men  of  our  city  have 
thrown  off  their  sackcloth  and  ashes 
and  are  now  making  music  with  the 
trowel,  the  plane  and  the  saw,  as  they 
tell  of  the  glory  yet  in  store  for  the 
“  Oueen  of  the  North  and  the  West.” 

The  recuperative  energy  of  Chicago 
will  be  in  coming  time  a  greater  marvel 
than  the  rapidity  of  her  destruction. 
Henceforth,  the  Titan  tale  of  Pelion 
piled  on  Ossa,  will  seem  but  the  puny 
pranks  of  playful  childhood.  The 
springing  of  a  new  Phoenix  from  the 
ashes  of  an  old,  now  appears  to  us  as  a 
faint  fore-shadowing  of  prophecy.  To 
behold  its  fulfilment,  we  need  but  to 
look  around  us. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

T  IS  a  source  of  regret  to  many  right- 
thinking  men  that  there  are  citizens 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States  who 
desire  to  prefix  to  our  Constitution  a 
sectarian  preamble.  In  their  estima¬ 
tion,  their  foolishness  is  wiser  than  the 
wisdom  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  the  entire  galaxy  of  rare  minds  that 
originated  our  great  charter  of  liberty. 


While  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  least,  the 
most  highly  civilized  portion  of  it,  is 
secularizing  governments,  and  separat¬ 
ing  church  and  church  doctrines  from 
the  State,  local  conventions  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  are  demanding  that  God  shall 
be  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  and 
.that  the  God-head  of  Jesus  Christ  shall 
be  explicitely  asserted.  So  far  has  the 
movement  been  organized,  that  we 
have  recently  had  the  spectacle  of  a  so- 
called  National  Convention  assembled 
to  discuss  the  proposition,  and  devise 
means  to  secure  the  desired  amendment. 
We  even  see  Judge  Strong,  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  lend  the  sanction  of  his  official 
ermine  to  the  measure.  While  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  a  vast  majority  of 
our  countrymen  would  spurn  such  a 
measure,  if  it  became  necessary,  at  the 
ballot-box,  it  is  best  for  all  lovers  of  our 
free  government,  our  refuge  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  of  all  lands,  and  of  all  religions, 
to  utter  a  protest  against  any  and  all 
such  suggestions  as  bigotry  presents. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
virtually  annul  all  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  on  the  part  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  denominations  of  our  country.  It 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
Unitarians,  the  Universalists,  the  Free 
Religionists,  the  Jews,  half  of  the 
Quakers  and  many  others,  to  swear  to 
support  the  Constitution  thus  made  the 
receptacle  of  what  they  did  not  believe.. 
It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  press 
that  the  true  spirit  of  our  government  is 
so  generally  comprehended  that  this 
scheme  to  do  God  such  extraordinary 
and  un-called  for  service,  will  find  but 
few  supporters.  Some  of  the  most 
earnest  remonstrances  have  come  from 
writers  who  entertain  the  evangelical 
belief,  but  who  see  that  it  will  not  benefit 
that  belief  to  endeavor  to  compel  its 
promulgation  where  it  does  not  belong. 
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The  Constitution  as  it  now  stands 
shuts  out  no  man,  on  account  of  his 
belief  or  unbelief,  from  all  the  privileges, 
immunities,  and  rights  possessed  by 
any  other  man,  but  expressly  forbids  all 
religious  tests  in  the  filling  of  any  office 
under  the  general  government.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  Judge  Strong  and  his 
coadjutors  to  consider  well  the  motives 
which  animate  them  ;  to  read  the  lesson 
now  being  taught  by  other  lands  ;  and 
to  heed  the  words  of  Washington,  who 
was  a  believer  in  the  evangelical  religion 
as  well  as  himself?  In  a  letter  speak¬ 
ing  upon  this  very  subject,  Washington 
said  :  “The  path  of  piety  is  so  plain  as 
to  need  no  political  direction.”  His 
opinion  may  be  more  explicitly  learned 
from  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  which  he 


signed,  Nov.  4,  1796,  in  which  occur 
the  following  words  :  “  As  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  not,  in 
any  sense,  founded  on  the  Christian 
religion  ;  as  it  has,  in  itself,  no  character 
of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion,  or 
tranquility  of  Mussulmans,  and  as  the 
said  States  never  have  entered  into  any 
war  or  act  of  hostility  against  any  Mo- 
hametan  nation,  it  is  declared  that  no 
pretext,  arising  from  religious  opinions, 
shall  ever  produce  an  interruption  of 
the  harmony  existing  between  these 
two  countries.”  It  may  be  that  a  new, 
and  Strong  light  will  make  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  the  proposed  change  evident 
to  our  eyes,  but  for  the  present  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  grope  in  the  darkened  footsteps 
of  Washington. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


In  the  following  extract  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Revie^v  furnishes  some  curious 
facts  for  the  biologist  and  arguments  for 
the  believer  in  evolution  :  “  There  can 
be  no  doubt,” writes  Mr.  Darwin,  “that 
dogs  feel  shame  as  distinct  from  fear, 
and  something  very  like  modesty,  when 
begging  too  often  for  food.  A  great 
dog  scorns  the  snarling  of  a  little  dog, 
and  this  may  be  called  magnanimity. 
Several  observers  have  stated  that 
monkeys  certainly  dislike  being  laughed 
at,  and  they  sometimes  invent  imagin¬ 
ary  offences.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens 
I  saw  a  baboon  that  always  got  into  a 
furious  rage  when  its  keeper  took  out  a 
letter  or  book  and  read  it  aloud  to  him, 
and  his  rage  was  so  violent  that,  as  I 
witnessed  on  one  occasion,  he  bit  his 
own  leg  until  the  blood  flowed.”  All 
animals  feel  wonder,  and  many  exhibit 


curiosity,  the  latter  quality  affording 
opportunity  for  hunters,  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  to  decoy  the  game  into 
their  power.  The  faculty  of  imitation, 
so  strongly  developed  in  man,  especially 
in  a  barbarous  state,  is  present  in  mon¬ 
keys.  A  certain  bull  terrier  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  when  he  wishes  to  go  out  of 
the  room,  jumps  at  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  grasps  it  with  his  paws,  al¬ 
though  he  cannot  himself  turn  the 
handle.  Parrots  also  reproduce  with 
wonderful  fidelity  the  tones  of  different 
speakers,  and  puppies  reared  by  cats 
have  been  known  to  lick  their  feet  and 
wash  their  faces  after  the  manner  of 
their  foster-mothers.  Attention  and 
memory  also  are  present  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  dreams  of  dogs  and  horses 
show  the  presence  of  imagination  or 
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that  a  certain  sort  of  reason  is  also 
present.  Animals  also  profit  by  expe¬ 
rience,  as  any  man  realizes  who  sets 
traps.  The  young  are  much  more 
easily  caught  than  the  old,  and  the 
adults  gain  caution  by  seeing  the  fate 
of  those  that  are  caught.  Tools  also 
are  used  by  some  of  the  higher  apes. 
The  chimpanzee  uses  a  stone  to  crack  a 
nut  resembling  a  walnut,  and  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  baboons  fight  troops  of  another 
species,  and  roll  down  stones  in  the 
attack  before  they  finally  close  in  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  The  idea  of 
property  is  common  also  to  every  dog 
with  a  bone,  to  all  birds  with  their  nests, 
and  notably  in  the  case  of  rooks.  Nor 
can  a  certain  kind  of  language  be  de¬ 
nied  to  the  brutes.  The  dog  commu¬ 
nicates  his  feelings  by  barks  of  different 
tones,  which  undoubtedly  raise  in  his 
fellow-dogs  ideas  similar  to  those  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  own  mind. 

Ox  yd  of  iron  is  the  coloring  matter 
of  most  rocks  of  a  yellow,  red  or  brown 
color.  To  it,  red  and  brown  sandstones 
owe  their  hue.  Ordinary  bricks  are 
colored  by  it.  The  clay  found  near 
Milwaukee  is  nearly  destitute  of  this 
chemical  agent  and  hence  the  sobriquet 
of  “  The  Cream  City.” 

The  sediment  carried  down  by  the 
Amazon,  discolors  the  ocean  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D.,  says,  in 
a  late  lecture,  that  if  we  touch  with 
ascetic  acid  the  thigh  of  a  frog  whose 
head  has  been  cut  off,  it  will  rub  off  the 
acid  with  the  foot  on  the  same  side. 
Cut  off  that  foot,  and  put  the  acid  on 
again,  and  the  animal  will  try  to  rub  it 
off  as  before  ;  but  of  course,  cannot. 
After  some  fruitless  efforts,  it  gives  up 
trying,  and  becomes  restless,  as  if  seek¬ 
ing  some  other  way.  At  last  it  uses  the 
foot  of  the  other  leg,  and  succeeds  in 


rubbing  off  the  acid.  Here  are  harmo¬ 
nious  contractions,  guided  by  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  no  brain. 

It  is  reported  that  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  near  battle-fields  appear  to  be  pois¬ 
oned,  first  wilting  and  then  dying.  It 
is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  gunpowder  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  resulting  in  a  deadly 
poison  to  any  organism. 

A  PROJECTED  Peruvian  railway  will 
cross  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  14,- 
000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
7,000  feet  higher  than  the  highest  point 
crossed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  within  1,000  feet  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  American  style  of  cars  will  be 
adopted,  and  United  States  engineers 
will  superintend  its  construction. 

Prof.  Panceri,  of  Naples,  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments  on  the  phos- 
phoresence  of  the  sea,  is  satisfied  he 
has  solved  that  difficult  problem.  Plere- 
tofore  the  theory  of  the  aquatic  fire 
which  gives  waves  in  a  dark  night  the 
appearance  of  liquid  fire,  was  an  ani¬ 
mation  from  phosphoric  matter  in  the 
bodies  of  very  small  aquatic  mites,  so 
incalculably  numerous  their  combined 
luminous  points  gave  a  volume  of 
brightness  on  agitating  the  water.  But 
Prof.  Panceri  says  it  is  not  living  or¬ 
ganized  forms  that  produce  the  phe¬ 
nomenon, 'but  the  dead  matter  or  des¬ 
quamations  of  the  surface  of  their  tiny 
bodies,  absorbing  solar  light,  which  is 
given  out  when  put  in  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion.  There  is  an  analogy  to  this, 
found  in  decayed  wood  and  putrescent 
fish,  which  become  wonderfully  phos¬ 
phorescent  in  a  moist,  warm  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Mr.  Grebaut  states  that  fishes 
breathe  through  their  skin,  like  insects. 
He  finds  nearly  as  great  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  gases  contained 
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in  water  when  a  fish  is  suspended  up  to 
his  gills  as  when  it  is  wholly  immersed. 
The  presence  or  absence  ot  the  swim¬ 
ming  bladder  does  not  perceptibly 
affect  the  products  of  respiration. 

The  great  interest  attached  by  as¬ 
tronomers  to  the  coming  transit  of 
Venus,  which  occurs  Dec.  8,  1874,  arises 
from  its  furnishing  the  most  accurate 
means  within  our  reach  for  determining 
the  sun’s  horizontal  parallax,  and  hence 
for  determining  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  and  consequently 
also  the  distances  of  all  the  other  planets. 

An  apparatus  has  been  invented, 
to  be  attached  to  vessels,  so  arranged 
as  to  sound  an  alarm  on  approaching 
the  vicinity  of  an  iceberg.  It  is  well 


known  that  icebergs  refrigerate  the 
water  around  them  for  a  considerable 
distance.  This  instrument  will  exhibit 
the  exact  temperature  of  the  water  be¬ 
low  the  vessel  at  all  times. 

A  COAL  mine  near  Rotherham,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  on  fire  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  the  heat  is  so  great 
that  two  or  three  crops  are  produced 
annually  from  the  gardens  over  it. 

About  one-third  of  the  weight  of 
gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  sulphur. 

IT  IS  sometimes  supposed  that  the 
grooves  ot  a  rifled  cannon  or  musket 
add  to  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ball,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  The}'-  direct  the 
movement,  and  in  so  doing,  retard 
rather  than  increase  the  rate. 


VARIETIES. 


—  The  doctrine  of  chance  has  been 
fully  borne  out  by  the  Rothschilds  of 
Paris.  The  firm  possesses  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  houses  in  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
not  one  of  them  was  touched  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  shells  or  the  Communist  petroleum. 
In  gratitude  for  this  extraordinary  ex¬ 
emption,  the  Brothers  Rothschild  have 
resolved  to  remit  to  all  their  tenants 
who  may  have  been  injured  by  the 
siege,  the  whole  of  the  year’s  rent  of 
1870. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  a  short  time 
ago  that  ;£  1 00,000,000  was  annually  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
strong  drink. 

—  Dr.  Cumming  thinks  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  be  blessed  by  the  Pope.  This 
is  the  way  it  works,  as  he  sees  it :  “  The 
blessing  showered  on  the  Emperor  of 


Austria,  had  ended  in  Sadowa ;  the 
Oueen  of  Spain,  who  had  received  the 
Golden  Rose,  was  soon  a  fugitive  ;  Max¬ 
imilian,  who  had  been  blessed,  was  shot; 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had  been  cursed 
in  the  severest  manner,  is  now  King 
of  Italy,  his  son  King  of  Spain,  and  his 
daughter  Oueen  of  Portugal. 

- — There  was  a  story  which  used  to 
be  told  of  the  late  Madame  Emile  de 
Girardin,  and  which  was  received  in 
Paris  with  none  the  less  gusto  because 
a  certain  flavor  of  irreverence  seemed 
to  go  with  the  telling  of  it.  The  lady 
—  herself  one  of  the  most  gifted  women 
her  time  produced  —  had  an  immense 
opinion  of  the  political  wisdom  and 
geniuj  of  her  husband.  One  day,  du¬ 
ring  Some  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
two  friends,  both  of  the  political  world, 
called  to  visit  ker.  They  talked  earn- 
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estly,  and  rather  gloomily  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  last  one  of  them  remarked 
that  nothing  now  could  save  France 
“but  him  who  is  above.”  “  Then,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Madam  de  Girardin,  earnestly, 
“  hadn’t  I  better  call  him  down  ?  ”  For 
she  assumed  that  the  allusion  must  be  to 
her  husband,  who  was  writing  in  his 
room  on  an  upper  floor. 

—  Over  one  hundred  convicts  in  the 
Michigan  State  Prison  have  voluntarily 
given  up  their  ration  of  tobacco  to  have 
instead  a  standard  magazine  which 
would  cost  about  the  same. 

—  Our  farm  products  for  1 870  attained 
a  value  $2,445,000,000.  New  York  takes 
the  first  place,  and  Illinois,  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Missouri 


come  next  in  the  order  given,  and  the 
last  one  produced  over  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions.  • 

—  You  will  alwus  notis  one  thing  ; 
the  devil  never  offers  tew  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  a  bizzy  man  ;  but  yu  will 
often  see  him  offer  tew  jinethe  lazy,  and 
furnish  all  the  capital. —  Josh. 

—  In  Chickasaw  county,  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Lorenzo  Day  married  Miss  Martha 
Week,  upon  which  a  local  poet  com¬ 
ments  as  follows : 

A  Day  is  made,  a  Week  is  lost, 

But  time  should  not  complain, 

There’ll  soon  be  little  Days  enough 
To  make  the  Week  again. 

—  The  prettiest  girls  in  Utah  gener¬ 
ally  marry  Young. 
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In  a  late  sketch  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  for  1871,  the  London  Aihcnccitm 
while  pointing  out  the  absence  of  any 
books  of  mark,  praised  very  highly 
Bayard  Taylor’s  translation  of  Faust 
which  it  characterized  as  the  great 
book  of  the  year.  The  London  Spcc- 
’  tutor  also  praises  very  highly  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  second  part,  but  says 
that  throughout  the  work  he  succeeds 
better  in  the  “  sustained  and  difficult 
passages  than  in  the  easy  ones.” 

M.  D.  Conway,  it  is  understood,  is 
to  edit,  in  England,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson’s  book  containing  his  early 
essays.  Mr.  Conway  will  add  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  visits  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  several  sketches  of  Carlisle, 
Wadsworth,  etc.,  from  his  own  pen. 

M.  Guizot  proposes  to  devote  the 
biennial  prize  of  $4,000  awarded  to  him 


by  the  French  Academy  for  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  France  ”  to  the  foundation  of  a 
prize  to  be  awarded  by  the  Academy 
triennially  to  the  best  work  published 
within  the  three  preceding  years,  either 
upon  one  of  the  great  periods  of  French 
literature  from  its  rise  to  our  present 
time,  or  upon  the  life  and  works  of  the 
great  French  writers,  either  prose  or 
poets,  philosophers,  historians,  orators, 
or  learned  critics. 

Under  the  Russian  language  sixty 
millions  of  people  are  shrouded  to  a 
foreigner ;  for  who  speaks  Russian  ? 
And  yet,  the  Russian  language,  we  are 
assured,  embraces  all  the  best  natural 
characteristics  of  all  other  European 
languages,  in  eloquence  and  closeness 
equaling  the  English  and  the  Italian, 
while  for  compactness  of  expression  it 
rivals  the  Latin,  and  is  superior  to  either 
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Greek  or  German  in  power  of  construct¬ 
ing  new  words.  The  booksellers’  cata¬ 
logue  ol  Russian  authors  lorms  a  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  You 
find  on  their  shelves  100,000  to  200,- 
000  volumes  in  Russian.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  1,600  original  works 
were  published  in  a  year  ;  165  Russian 
periodicals  were  in  circulation,  and  fifty 
licenses  for  new  ones  granted. 

Buckle’s  miscellaneous  essays,  edited 
by  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  will  be  repub¬ 
lished  here  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 

Victor  Hugo  will  shortly  publish  a 
sequel  to  his  famous  pamphlet,  “  Napo¬ 
leon  le  Petit.” 

It  is  said  that  ex-President  Woolsey, 
of  Yale  College,  is  to  write  a  text-book 
upon  Political  Economy. 

The  Osgoods  are  soon  to  publish 
Prof.  John  Fiske’s  lectures  on  Posit¬ 
ivism. 

Prof.  Huxley  is  now  in  Egypt,  whith¬ 
er  he  has  gone  to  recover,  in  the  mild 


climate  of  that  country,  his  health 
which  has  been  broken  down  by  too  as¬ 
siduous  application. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Oueen  of  Hol¬ 
land  spends  two-thirds  of  her  income  in 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
journalism. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  is  about  to 
to  make  his  appearance  in  a  new  field 
of  literary  work.  He  is  writing  a  serial 
for  “  American  Homes.” 

Mr.  F roude,  having  engaged  to  con¬ 
tinue  editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  has 
given  up  his  projected  trip  to  the  United 
States. 

The  valuable  historical  library  of  the 
late  Jared  Sparks  has  been  purchased 
by  President  White  for  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  the  number  of 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States  is 
180  containing  2,255,237  volumes. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Character.  Samuel  Smiles.  i2mo. 

$1.50.  For  sale  by  S.  C.  Griggs  & 

Co.,  Chicago. 

We  have  not  met  with  a  book  for  a 
long  time  better  adapted  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
than  this.  Written  by  the  author  of 
“  Self-Help,”  it  presents  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  with  respect  to  the  value 
and  success  of  a  true,  earnest,  and  aspir¬ 
ing  life.  A  young  man  who  reads  this 
book  will  rise  from  its  perusal  strength¬ 
ened  in  his  desires  for  a  career  of  self- 
improvement  and  general  usefulness. 
Such  a  book  often  gives  bent  to  the  en¬ 
tire  after  life  of  him  who  reads  it. 


Judging  from  the  work  before  us,  Mr. 
Smiles’s  scrap-book  must  be  a  rich  • 
mine  wherein  are  treasured  up  a  record 
of  the  most  notable  sayings,  habits  and 
deeds  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the 
past. 

A  Treasury  of  Thought.  M.  M. 

Ballou.  8vo.  $5.00.  For  sale  by  Keen, 

Cooke  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  preface  of  this  book  of  extracts 
thus  begins  :  — “  The  work  herewith 
presented  is  the  offspring  of  a  desultory 
course  of  reading,  extending  through  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
When  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  study,  an 
apothegm,  or  vivid  saying,  has  been  met 
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with,  bearing  the  impress  of  mind  and 
mature  thought,  illustrating  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  significant  manner  a  great 
truth,  or  exhibiting  some  marked  phase 
of  philosophy  or  peculiar  aspect  of  life, 
with  brief  but  happy  expressions  of 
familiar  things,  such  gems  have  been 
transferred  from  their  original  setting 
for  record  and  classification.”  This  is 
a  well  printed  volume  of  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  The  compiler  shows  a 
cultivated  taste  and  a  sound  judgment, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  reading, 
by  his  selections.  The  classic  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  standard 
authors  and  original  thinkers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  England,  France  and  Germany,  have 
all  contributed  of  their  thought-wealth 
to  enrich  this  Treasury.  While  some 
counterfeit  pieces  have  escaped  detec¬ 
tion,  far  the  greater  part  possess  the 
true  ring  and  sterling  value.  It  is  with¬ 
out  question  one  of  the  best  arranged 
and  most  valuable  collections  of  ex¬ 
cerpt  a  published. 

Meister  Karl’s  Sketch-Book. 
Chas.  G.  Leland.  i2mo.  $2.50.  For 
Sale  by  Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

This  collection  of  quaint  fancies  was 
first  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  met  with  hearty  praise  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  and  the  critics  generally. 
In  this  new  edition,  while  those  parts 
most  criticised  have  been  omitted,  the 
excellencies  have  been  retained  and 
their  number  increased  by  much  new 
matter.  Since  the  “Sketch-Book” 
first  saw  the  light,  Mr.  Leland  has  won 
a  fame  on  two  continents  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “  Hans  Breitmann.” 
Dreamy,  quaint,  poetic  and  droll,  this 
reappearance  of  an  old  friend  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  general  welcome. 

History  of  English  Literature. 
H.  A.  Taine.  2  Vols.  8vo.  $10.  For 
sale  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Though  the  work  of  a  Frenchman, 


this  is  far  the  ablest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  History  of  English  Literature 
yet  written.  It  is  not  the  external  and 
unsympathizing  view  of  a  foreigner,  but 
the  exhaustive  and  appreciative  study 
of  a  man  and  author  into  the  works  of 
his  fellow-men  and  fellow-authors. 
Scholarly,  unprejudiced,  and  eloquent, 
this  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest 
of  living  French  critics,  upon  the  great¬ 
est  literature  of  modern  times. 

M.  Laun  was  four  years  engaged  up¬ 
on  its  translation,  verifying  every  state¬ 
ment  and  quotation.  Author,  trans¬ 
lator,  and  publishers  have  combined  to 
make  these  superb  volumes  not  only  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity  for  every  culti¬ 
vated  man. 

Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  John  Wes¬ 
ley.  Rev.  L.  Tyerman.  8vo.  3  Vol. 

$7.50.  For  sale  by  S.  C.  Griggs  & 

Co.,  Chicago. 

Although  six  biographies  and  also 
many  brief  sketches,  of  the  Founder 
of  Methodism  have  been  published, 
yet  Mr.  Tyerman  considered  that  there 
was  need  of  a  more  pains-taking,  elab¬ 
orate  work  of  this  kind  than  had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared,  and  accordingly  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  supplying  it. 
Judging  from  the  volume  before  us,  his 
work  will  be  the  standard  Life  of  this 
great  and  good  man.  Not  only  will  it 
be  welcomed  by  the  church  which  he 
organized,  now  numbering  nearly  three 
million  members,  but  by  all  who  delight 
to  trace  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a 
character  and  career,  which  are  to  ex¬ 
ert  so  potent  an  influence  on  such  vast 
numbers  of  men. 

We  can  hardly  endorse  the  author’s 
statements  that  Wesley  is  “  the  man 
who  brought  about  the  greatest  refor¬ 
mation  of  modern  times,”  and  that 
“  Methodism  is  the  greatest  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Christ.”  We 
concede,  however,  the  extraordinary 
liberalizing,  ameliorating  effects  of  the 
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movement  which  he  inaugurated,  and 
gladly  class  him  high  on  the  list  of  the 
world’s  benefactors. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Re- 
LICtION,  with  a  paper  on  Buddhist 
Nihilism,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Dhammapada  or  “  Path  of  Virtue.” 
Max  Muller.  For  sale  by  Keen, 
Cooke  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

We  have  space  for  little  more  than 
the  title  of  this  most  interesting  book, 
but  will,  in  some  future  number,  con¬ 
sider  its  merits  at  greater  length.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Max  Muller,  whose  “  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop  ”  and  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  science  of  language 
hare  made  his  name  celebrated  the 


world  over,  these  lectures  possess  the 
same  profound  learning,  critical  acumen, 
and  breadth  of  view  as  his  lormer 
works,  and  more  than  their  interest. 
They  show  us  that  religious  truth  has 
not  been  confined  to  any  people 
at  any  age  of  the  world,  but  that, 
more  or  less  alloyed,  it  has  been  current 
among  men  of  every  nation.  Such 
facts  as  he  presents  exalt  our  ideas  of 
humanity  in  general,  without  lessening 
the  excellence  of  Christian  ethics.  Who¬ 
ever  reads  this  work  will  find  many 
suggestions  which  will  lead  to  deeply 
interesting  and  advantageous  trains  of 
thought. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


From  S.  C.  Griggs  <S^  Co.,  Chicago. 

Character.  Samuel  Smiles.  $1.50.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature.  Two  Vols.  $10.00.  Translated  by  H.  Van 
Laun.  New  York  :  Holt  and  Williams. 

1  he  Land  of  Desolation.  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes.  $1.75.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  John  Wesley.  Rev.  L.  Tyerman  $2.50.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

Patty.  A  Novel.  Katherine  S.  McQuoid.  50  cts.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Mystery  of  Orcival.  Emile  Gaboria.  75  cts.  New  York  :  Holt  &  Williams. 

From  IV.  B.  Keen,  Cooke,  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  Treasury  of  Thought.  M.  M.  Ballou.  $5.00.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
The  Science  of  Religion.  Max  Muller.  $2.00.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co. 

My  Wife  and  I.  Mrs.  II.  B.  Stowe.  $1.75.  New  York  :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 

Oldtown  Fireside  Stories.  Mrs.  II.  B.  Stowe.  $2.00.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

From  Cobb,  Andrews,  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Metaphors  and  Companions  of  St.  Paul.  Dean  Howson.  $1.25.  American  Tract 
Society. 

Park  Street  Pulpit.  Rev.  W.  II.  H.  Murray.  $2.25.  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
Meister  Karl’s  Sketch  Book.  Chas.  G.  Leland.  $2.50.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peter¬ 
son  &  Co. 

From  S.  S.  Willihan  dV  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Directory  and  Colorado  Gazetteer.  $3.00.  Denver:  S. 
S.  Willihan  &  Co. 
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Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Pkoimiets, 
and  other  Old  Testament  Characters.  By  Rev.  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.  A.,  author  of  “  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.”  Holt  &  Williams,  $2.00. 

.Yesterdays  With  Authors.  By  James  T. 
Fields.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Go.  $2.50.  “  It  has  that 

fresh  and  intimately  personal  character  which  secures 
for  a  book  a  place  on  the  shelf  that  holds  the  few 
favored  volumes  which  one  wishes  to  have  always 
within  easy  reach.” 

Recollections  of  Past  Life.  By  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  $2.00.  “  The  book  is  one  that  we  can  most 
heartily  recommend.” —  The  Nation.  “  His  book  is 
as  pleasant  a  book  as  a  shrewd  critic  and  wise 
thinker,  who  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
judging  the  character  of  an  unusually  large  number 
of  clever  people  cotild  be  expected  to  write.  Its 
only  fault  is  that  it  is  far  too  short.” —  The  L.ondon 
Examiner. 

The  Land  of  Desolation:  Being  a  Personal 
Narritive  of  Observation  and  Adventure  in  Green¬ 
land.  By  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  M.  D.  umo.  Illustrat¬ 
ed.  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.75.  “The  sketches  with 
which  it  abounds  are  bold  and  characteristic,  and 
from  every  point  of  view,  the  log  of  the  Panther  is 
as  good  and  as  pleasant  a  book  of  the  kind  as  we  yet 
remember  to  have  read.” — London  Examiner. 

Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  By- 
Clarence  King.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  $2.50.  “  His 

literary  skill  presents  in  the  most  attractive  style 
the  abundant  facts  and  pictures  which  render  his 
book  so  valuable  and  entertaining.” 

Taine’s  English  Literature.  $10.00. 

The  To-Morrow  of  Death  :  or  the  future  life 
according  to  science.  By  Louis  Figuicr,  author  of 
“Primitive  Man.”  Translated  from  the  French  by 
S.  R.  Crocker.  Roberts  Bros.  $1.75.  “  We  doubt 

if  the  marvels  of  astronomy'  have  ever  had  so  im¬ 
pressive  a  presentation  in  popular  form  as  they  have 
here.” — Literary  World. 

Radical  Problems.  By  C.  A.  Bartol.  Roberts 
Bros.  $2.00. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of 
“Man  and  wife.”  8vo.  Illustrated'  Harper  & 
Bros.  Paper  $1.00:  cloth  $1.50.  “  Of  all  the  living 


writers  of  English  fiction,  no  one  better  understands 
the  art  of  story-telling  than  Wilkie  Collins.  He 
has  a  faculty  of  coloring  the  my'stery  of  a  plot,  excit¬ 
ing  terror,  pity,  curiosity,  and  other  passions,  such 
as  belong  to  few,  if  any,  of  his  confreres'' —  Boston 
Transcript. 

Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Skepticism. 
By’ the  Duke  of  Somerset,  K.  G.  i6mo.  I).  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  $i  .00 

The  Little  Moorland  Princess.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  E.  Marlitt,  author  of  “  Old 
Mam’selle’s  Secret.”  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  $1.75.  “The  author  of ‘Old 
Mam’selle’s  Secret,’  one  of  the  most  charming 
stories  ever  written,  has  already  won  an  extended 
reputation  in  this  country  as  a  faithful  delineator  of 
German  life.”— N.  I".  Times. 

Through  the  Looking-glass.  By  Lewis  Car- 
roll.  i2mo,  221  pages.  $2.00. 

Voltaire.  By  John  Morley.  8vo,  346  pages. 
Cloth.  $3.50. 

Bits  of  Travel.  By  II.  H.  i6mo.  J.  R.  Os¬ 
good  &  Co.  $1.50. 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selections  in  Relation 
to  Sex.  With  numerous  illustrations.  By'  Charles 
Darwin.  2  vols.  umo.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  .Selection 
or  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle 
for  Life.  New  and  revised  edition,  with  copious 
Index.  By  Charles  Darwin.  1  vol.,  umo.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wks- 
i.ky,  M.  A.,  Founder  of  the  Methodists.  By'  the 
Rev.  L.  Tycrman,  author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Rev.  S.  Wesley.”  In  two  vols.  Vol  I.  Harper 
&  Bros.  $2.50.  “  Henceforth  his  (Mr.  Tycrman’s) 

productions  will  be  pre-eminently  the  life  of  Wesley’, 
and  we  question  whether  it  will  ever  be  superseded.” 
—  London  Methodist  Quarterly.  “  Full  of  inter¬ 
est  as  this  work  will  be  for  Wesleyans,  it  will  also 
prove  most  truly  so  for  the  philosophic  observer  of 
religious  movements.” — London  Westminster  Re¬ 
view. 

Cues  From  All  Quarters:  or  the  literary  mus- 
ings  of  a  clerical  recluse.  i6me.  Roberts  Bros.  $1 .50. 


We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  any  books  published,  at  the  regular  rates. 
In  furnishing  Sunday  school  libraries  we  will  make  a  discount  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  from  retail  prices.  Address 

S.  GILBERT. 

Box  1 1 5,  Chicago,  III. 
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SEW 


Musical 


VOCAL. 

SONGS  OF  THE  OLDEN  LIMES,  35  cents. 

WEAR  }  ',  30  cents. 

SONGS  OF  TILE  OLD  CHURCH  BELL. 

By  Henry  Camp.  30  cents.  A  fine  new  bass 
song.  Words  by  Geo.  Cooper. 

GOD  BLESS  OUR  HOME. 

By  A.  T.  Gorham.  35  cents.  A  beautiful  new 
duet  and  chorus.  Mr.  Gorham’s  songs  are  general 
favorites. 

MOTHER  COME  HOME  TO  ME. 

By  S.  W.  Straub.  30  cents.  A  very-  pretty  song 
and  chorus.  Sure  to  become  a  favorite. 

THINE ,  FOREVER. 

By  C.  F.  Dixon.  30  cents.  A  pleasing  new  song 
and  chorus.  Very'  pretty  melody'  and  quite  easy. 

WHEN  GREEN  LEAVES  CO.))e  AGAEV. 

By  Geo.  F.  Romer.  35  cents  Beautiful  new 
song.  Words  by'  Miss  Muloch. 

DA/S)'  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  SIDE. 

By  C.  F.  Dixon.  30  cents.  A  new  and  very 
pretty  song  and  chorus. 

M.  J  MM  A ,  U  ~HY  DON  T  BA  BY  CRY. 

By  J.  W.  Long.  35  cents.  A  beautiful  new  song 
and  chorus,  which  cannot  fail  to  become  very  popu¬ 
lar.  The  title  is  finely  illustrated. 

SIMPLY  TO  THY  CROSS  I  CLING. 

By  William  West.  40  cents.  One  of  the  prettiest 
songs  published  for  many  day-s.  The  title  is  ele¬ 
gantly  illustrated. 

TA  HE  ME  B.  1  CK  HOME  A  GA  IN. 

By  Harrison  Millard.  50  cents.  One  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  author’s  best  efforts.  It  should  have  as  wide  a 
circulation  as  “Waiting,”  “  Under  the  Daisies,” 
etc. 

OH  A  IVA  Y  A  IV A  1 '  UP  THE  BA  NIC. 

By'  Blumcnthal.  40  cents.  One  of  Nilssons’  fa¬ 
vorite  songs,  as  sung  by  her  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  beautiful  lithograph  of  this  favorite  Prima 
Donna  adorns  the  title  page. 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

By  Wm.  T.  Rogers,  40  cents.  Those  in  search 
of  a  new  and  stirring  Quartette  will  find  this  just 


meets  their  wants.  Mr.  Rogers’  popularity  as  a 
song  writer  is  universal,  and  we  think  the  above  one 
of  his  best  efforts.  It  is  finely  illustrated  with  a 
lithographic  title  page. 

MEMORIES  REFRA  IN. 

By  F.  H.  Pease.  30  cents.  Anew  and  unusually 
fine  Quartette  by  this  favorite  writer.  Arranged  for 
mixed  voices. 

WHISPER  I  T  SOFTLY. 

Byr  E.  Moore.  30  cents.  A  very  pretty'  song  and 
chorus.  Sure  to  please. 

WHILE  THE  SUN  WAS  SHINING. 

By  F.  K.  Jones.  30  cents.  A  very-  pretty'  ballad 
—  sure  to  please. 

BE  A  UTIFUL  EM  EL I NE. 

By  F.  H.  Pease.  30  cents.  A  fine  song  and  cho¬ 
rus — one  of  the  best  of  this  favorite  writer’ s. 

PASSING  THROUGH  THE  FIRE. 

By  Geo.  F.  Root.  30  cents. 

YE  HAVE  DONE  IT  UNTO  ME. 

By  Geo.  F.  Root.  30  cents. 

FROM  THE  RUINS  OUR  CITY  SHALL  RISE. 

By' Geo.  F.  Root.  30  cents.  Three  new  ond  soul¬ 
stirring  songs  by  America’s  greatest  song  writer. 
“From  the  Ruins”  is  published  also  with  a  litho¬ 
graph  title  page  representing  the  ruins  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  Block  of  Ghicago. 

SADLY  I  WANDER  ALONE. 

By'  C.  Lorraine.  30  cents.  Another  good  song 
and  chorus  which  we  can  heartily'  recommend. 

COH5C  S«N«S. 

BETWEEN  YOU  AND  ME  AND  THE 
GA  TE  POST. 

By  A.  VonRochow.  30  cents.  A  new  and  ploas- 
ing  humorous  song  which  is  destined  to  become  very- 
popular. 

LET  ME  WHIP  HIM  FOR  HIS  MOTHER. 

By'  E.  Moore.  30  cents.  A  very'  good  parody  on 
the  old  song,  “  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother.” 

WHY  DOES  NOT  JAMES  PROPOSE? 

By  Huxley.  Price  20  cents. 

PAR  EXCELLENCE. 

By'  Lee.  Price  30  cents. 


Music  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  selection  of  any  other  music  desired. 

Address  S  GILBERT. 

Box  1 1 5,  Cfiicago,  III. 
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COX  &  HENDERSON'S 


103  and  107  South  Canal  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

% 


Jfi 2 


Give  particular  attention  to  the  Binding 
of  Library  or  Sjnglc  Volumes,  in  any 
known  style,  plain  or  extra,  for 
Professional  Men  and 
Book  Lovers. 


Any  information  in  regard  to  work  in  our  line,  cheerfully  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 


COX  X  HENDERSON. 
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Ou t'look  A dvei User. 


Cobto^s  Ha ibrarv. 

471  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


All  the  popular  books  are  added  as  soon  as  published  in  quantities  to  supply 
the  demand. 


Our  new  Catalogue  is  now  out  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


We  carry  constantly  in  stock  a  complete  variety  of  CHOICE  STATIONERY, 
and  have  all  facilities  for  executing  ENGRAVING,  STAMPING  AND  COPPER¬ 
PLATE  PRINTING,  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

All  the  Popular  Newspapers  and  Magazines  for  sale. 

L.  M.  COBB  &  CO., 

471  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

Grand  Central  Hotel , 

MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 

Between  13th.  and  14th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

C.  S.  MUNSON,  CLARK  &  CO., 


PH.0PRIETOH8. 
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B.  KEEN,  COOKE  &  CO., 

I  !  HI  I ' 

ITS, 


DEALERS  IN 


Medical  I  Surgical  l>ools 

NOS.  G  k  1  E.  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

RETAIL  DEPARTMENT,  408.  WABASH  AVENUE. 


THE  WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT 

Is  perfect  in  all  its  appointments,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  having  their 
orders  filled  fully  and  expeditiously. 

THE  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT. 

Upon  long  ranges  of  shelves  are  displayed  all  of  the  Standard  Works  in  every 
department  of  literature,  “from  grave  to  gay,”  in  plain,  library  and  costly  bind¬ 
ings.  Tlie  Poets,  Historians,  Novelists,  Books  of  Travel  and  Voyages,  Medicine, 
Theology  and  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Education  and  Moral  Biography, 
Letters  and  Speeches,  Literary  history  and  Criticism,  the  Drama,  Humor  and 
Satire,  Juveniles,  Sports  and  Amusements,  etc. 

THE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  extensive,  embracing  BLANK  BOOKS  of  every  grade  and  description.  STA¬ 
TIONERS’  TINWARE,  STATIONERS’  STAPLE  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 
also  every  article  for  the  Counting  Room,  Insurance  Companies,  Banks  and  Cor¬ 
porations. 

THE  MEDICAL  KOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  most  extensive  in  the  country.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  our  cata¬ 
logue  of  Medical  Books. 

We  respectfully  invite  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  liberally  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  members  of  our  firm  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
beg  to  assure  our  friends  that,  by  dealing  with  us,  they  will  share  the  benefits  of 
our  long  experience,  ample  capital,  and  most  liberal  arrangements  with  eastern 
publishers  and  manufacturers. 

W.  B.  KEEN,  COOKE  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers, 

Nos.  6  and  7  East  Washington  St.,  and  408  Wabash  Avenue, 

CHICAGO. 
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FURNITUR 


GILBERT  &  SAMPSON. 

Chamber  Suits,  Parlor  Suits, 

Library ,  Dining -Room,  and 

Office  Furniture,  Mattresses, 
Bed  Springs,  &c. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  hIiow  our 
Friends  and  Patrons  a  Pull 

i 

Assortment  of' 

A 

Consisting  in  part  of  the  above  described  articles,  all  of  which  we  offer 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  have  had  lar^e  accessions  to  our  stock  in 
the  last  week  of  very  fine  g*oods,  from  the  best 
manufacturers  East,  which  makes  our  stock  as 
complete  as  any  that  can  be  found.  We  war¬ 
rant  all  our  gx>ods.  Call  at 

No.  322  HVI i o lx i. ix 

NEAR  PARR  ROW,  AND  SEE  OUR  GOODS  AND  PRICES. 

GILBERT  &  SAMPSON. 
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ESTABLISHED  OCTOBER  17,  1864. 

RE-ESTABLISHED  WEST  SIDE,  OCTOBER  qth,  1S71 ;  SOUTH  SIDE  OCTOBER  21st ,  1S71. 


Con .  WABASH  AVE.  3c Iff5  jgf« 

Retail  Branch,  287  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 


BURNED  OUT  SEPTEMBER  i,  1370, 


AND  OCTOBER  8,  1371. 


ORGANS, 

PIANOS , 

MELODEONS , 

GUITARS , 

yl/.i  N  DO  LINES, 

VIOLINS, 

VIOLA  S, 

VIOLONCELLOS, 
DOUBLE  BASSES, 

HA  RES, 

PIANO  STOOLS, 

A  nd  all  Goods  pertaining  to 


BAND  INSTRUMENT 

PICCOL  O-ELA  GEC IL  E  TS, 

DULCIMERS. 

CASTANETS, 

BONES, 

JEW'S  HARPS, 

PITCH  PIPES, 

TUNING  HA  RPS, 
METRONOMES, 

BA  ND  INS  TR  U MEN  TS, 
INSTRUMENT  STRINGS, 
e  Music  Business  at  WHOLES  A 


>,  SHEET  M5TSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSIC  PAPER, 

BLANK  MUSIC  BOOKS, 
MUSIC  FOLIOS, 

MUSIC  STANDS, 

MUSIC  RA  CKS, 
CANTERBURIES, 

PIANO  COVERS, 

PIANO  STOOLS, 

DR  UMS,  C  YM  BA  L  S, 

\E  AND  RETAIL. 
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HOME 


PRICE  $10.00. 

In  Beauty,  Strength  and  Simplicity  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  is  the  only  practical  low-priced 


I 


It  is  the  best  Family  Sewing  Machine  in  the  market  without  regard  to  price, 
by  reason  of  its  light  running  qualities,  its  utter  simplicity,  and  its  perfect  execu¬ 
tion  of  all  varieties  of  family  sewing. 

There  is  no  need  to  pay  enormous  prices,  when  a  machine  to  do  perfect  work 
can  be  had  at  the  lollowing  rates  : 

No.  3,  Drop  Leaf,  $40.00.  No.  2,  half  Cabinet,  $45.00.  Vo.  4,  Full  Cab¬ 
inet,  $8o,oo. 

AGENTS  WANTED  throughout  the  United  States ,  to  whom  we  arc  offer¬ 
ing  the  most  liberal  terms  of  any  company  in  the  covntry. 

For  full  particulars  and  descriptive  circulars  address 

JOHNSON,  CLARK  Sc  CO., 

247  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Sweetest  and  Most  Powerful  Tone, 
The  Most  Elegant  Styles  of  Cases. 

All  Latest  Modern  Improvements. 

PATENT  VOX  HUMANA. 
PATENT  VOX  JUBILANTE. 
PATENT  HAEMONIC  ATTACHM’NT. 
PATENT  SUB  BASS. 

ESTEY  ORGANS. 


SUCCESS. 


PRICES  FROM  $60  UPWARD. 


FURNISHED  ON 

MONTHLY  INSTALLMENTS. 


CATALOGUES 

Sent  Free. 

Apply  to 

STOREY  Sc  CAMP, 

409  West  Randolph  St. 


^  K  Vljy 

A  A 

. 

ALUM  AND  DRY  PLASTER 

PATENT 

FIRE  ARE  BURGLAR  PROOF 


SAFES. 


1 

& 


WAREHOUSES  : 

205  BROAD  WA  Y,  YEW  YORK  ; 

721  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  ; 

,  •  / 

10 8  BANK  STREET,  CLEVELAND  ; 


CHICAGO. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  the  principal  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 


SELDEN  GILBERT, 
PUBLISHER  AND  PROPRIETOR 


007  If  ftbns/t  A  rm  nr 

CHICAGO . 


TERMS :  —  $3.oo  Per  Year  —  Single  Number  20  Cents, 
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Tl^e  Outlook, 

A  new  monthly  magazine,  begiiis  its  first  volume  with  April,  1872.  It  is 
designed  to  be  a  publication,  whose  high  tone,  sterling  articles,  a?id  low  price  shall 
insure  it  a  wide  circulation. 

To  interest  while  it  instructs,  to  please  while  it  profits,  and  to  enter tai?i  while 
it  enlightens  and  elevates,  will  be  its  constant  aim.  The  advocate  of  no  sect  or 
party,  it  will  seek  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  temperance,  honesty,  and 
whatever  else  good  men  of  every  belief  acknowledge  to  be  for  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  man. 

While  the  light  dreams  of  fiction  will  not  be  ignored,  we  shall  chiefly  con¬ 
sider  the  wakeful  realities  of  life  ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
improve  the  mind,  e?uioble  the  feelings,  a7id  arouse  aspirations  which  shall  go 
forth  toward  all  that  is  true,  beautiful  a7id  good. 

Chiefly  eclectic  m  its  conte7its,  THE  OUTLOOK  will  seek  to  lay  before  its 
readers  the  77iost  valuable  articles  withi7i  its  reach.  Brief  a7id  choice  works  of 
fictio7i,  sketches  of  biography,  travel,  a7id  industrial  e7iterprise,  strikmg  eve7its  of 
history,  i7iteresti7ig  facts  of  scie7ice,  art  and  ge7ieral  progress,  poe77is,  literary 
notices,  7iote-worthy  brevities,  etc.,  will  co77ibi7ie  to  771  a ke  our  77ia^azi7ie  so  pleasa?it 
a  visitor  that  all  will  be  071  the  outlook  for  its  C077ii7ig. 

Rates  $2.00  per  year  in  advance.  Single  7iu77ibers  20  cents.  Liberal  induce¬ 
ments  offered  to  local  agents.  Address,  THE  OUTLOOK, 

Box  1 1 5,  Chicago,  III. 


SMITH  BROTHERS,  STEAM  PRINTERS,  3,  18th- St.,  Chicago. 


A  Monthly  Magazine, 


DEVOTED  IO 

Ji  PURE  LITERATURE,  POPULAR  SCIENCE,  A  HD  PROGRESSIVE  /RT. 


VOL.  I. - MAY,  1872. - NO.  2. 


THE  POLITICAL  DISABILITIES  OF  WOMEN. 


THE  question  of  the  political  disa¬ 
bilities  of  women,  which,  long 
dormant  but  never  dead,  has  remained 
hidden  in  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  wo¬ 
men,  to  be  repressed  with  a  sigh  over 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  gain 
a  hearing,  has  suddenly  sprung  into 
life  and  activity,  and  assumed,  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time,  an  acknowledged 
position  among  the  most  important 
social  and  political  subjects  which  call 
for  the  attention  of  the  nation.  This 
result  could  not  possibly  have  been  at¬ 
tained  unless  the  principles  involved  in 
the  claim  had  been  in  harmony  with 
those  great  ideas  of  progress  and  re¬ 
form  which  have  taken  so  deep  a  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  have  received  so  sudden 
a  development  in  about  the  same  period 
of  time  as  that  comprised  in  the  history 
ot  our  present  movement.  Within  the 
last  half  century  there  has  been  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  principles  which  govern  the 
distribution  of  political  power.  Shall 

Vol.  I. —  No.  2. 


the  people  be  governed  by  rulers  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  divinely  appointed,  or  shall 
they  be  ruled  by  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  ?  Shall  the  right  of  the 
common  people  culminate  in  the  claim 
for  good  government,  or  shall  it  rise  to 
that  of  self-government  ?  Is  it  enough 
for  the  populace  that  their  irresponsible 
rulers  shall  govern  them  according  to 
what  they,  the  rulers,  believe  to  be  just 
and  beneficial  principles,  or  have  those 
who  must  submit  to  laws  and  govern¬ 
ance  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the 
election  of  the  governors  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  ?  Such  is  the  problem 
which  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  last 
fifty  years  to  solve,  and  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  popular  government  by  the  passing 
of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
of  1867.  This  principle  is  now  accepted 
by  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state. 
A  measure  based  upon  it  has  become 
law  by  common  consent.  It  has  there¬ 
fore  changed  its  position  from  that  ot 
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one  which  had  to  be  recommended  and 
enforced  by  those  who  urged  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  measure  founded  upon  it,  to 
that  of  one  which  is  admitted  to  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Therefore  any  class  in  the 
community  which  seeks  for  the  removal 
of  political  disabilities  does  so  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  now  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature  as  those  on  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country  shall  hencefor¬ 
ward  be  conducted.  We,  who  make 
this  claim  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  do  so  from  the  feelings  and  for 
the  reasons  whieh  have  led  other  class¬ 
es  of  the  community  to  make  the  same 
claim,  and  we  ask  that  our  claim  shall 
be  decided  by  the  same  principleswhich 
have  guided  the  judgment  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  the  case  of  others.  In  making 
this  demand  we  are,  however,  met  at 
the  outset  with  the  allegation  that  the 
same  principles  of  justice  are  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  both  sexes  —  that  the  claim 
which  is  just  when  made  by  a  man,  is 
unjust  when  made  by  a  woman  —  that 
when  men  say  that  the  government  has 
no  moral  right  to  hold  them  responsible 
to  laws  enacted  without  or  against  their 
consent,  nor  to  tax  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  without  giving  them  a  voice  in  the 
imposition  and  disbursement  of  such 
taxation,  their  complaint  is  just  and 
reasonable,  and  deserves  attention  ;  but 
that  when  women  say  the  same  thing, 
their  complaint  is  unjust  and  absurd, 
and  must  be  suppressed.  Now  we  say 
that  we  can  see  no  reason  for  this  al¬ 
leged  discrepancy,  and  we  challenge 
those  who  maintain  it  to  show  cause 
why  the  same  broad  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  are  not  applicable  to  all  human 
beings.  We  maintain  that  women  are 
equally  liable  with  men  to  suffer  from 
misgovernment  —  that  they  have  the 
same  interest  as  men  in  securing  good 
government  —  that  they  have  the  same 
intelligence  as  men  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  obtaining  it,  and  further, 


that  the  only  security  for  good  govern¬ 
ment,  either  of  women  or  men,  is  that 
the  governed  shall  be  consulted  in  elect¬ 
ing  the  rulers  and  making  the  laws. 
We  say  that  the  disadvantages  and 
hardships  entailed  on  women  by  their 
deprivation  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  are  analogous  to  those  suffered 
by  the  lower  classes  at  the  hands  of  the 
more  powerful  interests  of  the  country. 
Women  complain  of  the  want  of  the 
means  of  education,  want  of  liberty  to 
engage  in  honorable  or  lucrative  profes¬ 
sions,  want  of  opportunity  of  earning 
the  means  of  subsistence,  want  of  secur¬ 
ity  for  the  possession  ot  their  property, 
their  tenure  being  forfeited  by  marriage  ; 
want  of  sufficient  protection  for  their 
persons  from  the  violence  of  men  ;  these 
and  many  other  grievances  are  enough 
to  justify  any  class  of  persons  in  seeking 
for  their  removal.  Whether  the  special 
grievances  of  women  are  or  are  not 
precisely  like  those  suffered  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  at  the  hands  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  classes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  spring  from  the  same  root, 
political  slavery,  and  their  redress  must 
be  sought  by  the  same  means,  political 
emancipation. 

The  theory  on  which  the  right  of 
voting  under  the  new  Reform  Act  is 
ostensibly  based  is  that  of  giving  a  vote 
for  every  household  or  home.  Mr. 
Disraeli  stated  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  by  the  Act  regulating  the 
franchise,  the  house  gave  it,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  it,  to  every  householder  rated 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  when 
this  declaration  comes  to  be  practically 
tested,  it  is  found  that  about  one-sev¬ 
enth  of  the  ratepayers  in  ever}*  borough 
are  adjudged  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
representation.  This  happens  though 
they  are  taxed  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  others,  and,  moreover,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  special  burdens  im¬ 
posed  by  the  ratepaying  clauses  of  the 
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Representation  of  the  People  Act,  for 
which  the  vote  conferred  by  that  Act 
was  confessedly  offered  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  A  woman  would  be  not  only 
derided,  but  punished,  who  refused  to 
obey  a  law  on  the  ground  that  “  man  ” 
did  not  include  “woman  ”  that  “  he  ” 
did  not  mean  “  she  ”  and  that  therefore 
she  was  not  personally  liable  for  con¬ 
travening  any  act  so  worded.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  though  the  “occupiers”  and 
“owners  ”  who  come  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  ratepaying  clauses  of  the 
Reform  Act  were  referred  to  through¬ 
out  by  masculine  pronouns  only,  women 
were  made  to  pay  the  increased  rates 
thereby  imposed.  These  clauses  bore 
with  distressing  severity  on  thousands 
of  poor  women,  as  we  gather  from  po¬ 
lice  reports  which  appeared  in  London 
and  other  newspapers.  At  Hackney  in 
one  day  more  than  six  thousand  persons, 
mostly  women,  were  summoned  for 
noncompliance  with  them  ;  and  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  we  are  told  that  several  poor 
women  applied  to  Mr.  Elliott  for  his 
advice  howto  save  their  “  things  ”  from 
being  seized  by  the  parish  authorities 
for  rates  under  these  clauses.  Mr.  El¬ 
liott  did  not  appear  to  have  any  power 
to  help  them,  and  the  applicants  left, 
lamenting  that  they  were  likely  to  have 
all  their  “things”  taken  for  rates  for 
the  right  to  vote  under  the  new  Reform 
Act.  But  when  women  came  into 
court  to  claim  the  vote  conferred  on  the 
occupiers  who  were  fined,  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  “  words  importing  the  mas¬ 
culine  gender  ”  were  held  to  include 
women  in  the  clauses  imposing  burdens, 
and  to  exclude  them  in  the  clauses  con¬ 
ferring  privileges,  in  one  and  the  same 
Act  of  Parliament. 

One  of  the  excuses  alleged  for  exclud¬ 
ing  women  from  the  right  of  voting,  is 
a  desire  to  save  them  from  the  unpleas¬ 
antness  of  contact  with  a  crowd  during 
the  conduct  ot  an  election.  But  no  one 


proposes  to  force  women  to  record  their 
votes,  and  if  they  did  not  like  the  crowd, 
they  would  have  full  liberty  to  stay  away 
and  exempt  themselves  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  vote-giving  clauses.  But 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  operation 
of  the  ratepaying  clauses  ;  and  under 
these,  thousands  of  poor  women  were 
dragged  from  their  homes,  and  haled 
before  the  magistrate,  for  no  wrong  that 
they  had  done,  but  solely  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  Act  from  the  benefits  of  which 
they  were  excluded  under  the  pretext  of 
exempting  them  from  an  unpleasant 
duty.  Men  must  have  a  very  low  idea 
of  the  intelligence  of  women  when  they 
endeavor  to  impose  on  them  by  pre¬ 
tences  such  as  these. 

The  political  position  of  women  under 
the  existing  law  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  minors,  criminals,  lunatics,  and 
idiots.  But  a  little  examination  will 
prove  that  the  status  of  persons  of  all 
these  classes  would  be  considerably 
lowered  were  it  reduced  to  that  of  wo¬ 
men.  Minority,  if  a  personal,  is  merely 
a  temporary  disqualification.  A  house¬ 
holder  who  is  a  minor  will  in  time  come 
into  the  enjoyment  of  his  vote.  But 
adult  women  are  kept  throughout  their 
lives  in  the  state  of  tutelage  proper  to 
infancy.  They  are  never  allowed  to 
grow  up  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  As 
Justice  Probyn  said,  “  Infants  cannot 
vote,  and  women  are  perpetual  infants.” 
Criminals  are  also  only  temporarily  dis¬ 
qualified.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Bill  of  1867,  Lord  E.  Cecil  proposed  a 
clause  providing  that  persons  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
any  offence  should  be  incapable  of  vot¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Gladstone  objected  to  the 
clause  because  “  a  citizen  ought  not  to 
bear  for  life  the  brand  of  electoral  inca¬ 
pacity.”  Another  member  objected  to 
“extending  a  man’s  punishment  to  the 
whole  of  his  life.”  The  clause  was 
finally  negatived.  But  the  brand  of 
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life-long  electoral  incapacity,  which  was 
thought  too  severe  for  burglars  and 
thieves,  is  inflicted  without  scruple  on 
rational  and  responsible  human  beings, 
who  have  never  broken  the  law,  for  the 
sole  crime  of  womanhood.  Parliament 
deems  an  ex-garotter  morally  compe¬ 
tent  to  exercise  the  franchise,  whilst  it 
rejects  the  petition  of  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale.  So  much  for  the  moral  stand¬ 
ard  required  for  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  law 
says  to  lunatics.  In  a  legal  text-book 
wc  find  the  following  statement :  “  With 
regard  to  a  lunatic  who,  though  for  the 
most  part  he  may  have  lost  the  sound 
exercise  of  his  reason,  yet  sometimes 
has  lucid  intervals,  it  seems  that  the 
returning  officer  has  only  to  decide 
whether  at  the  moment  of  voting  the 
elector  is  sufficiently  compos  mentis  to 
discriminate  between  the  candidates  and 
to  answer  the  questions,  and  take  the 
oath  if  required  in  an  intelligible  man¬ 
ner.”  But  the  law  never  allows  that  a 
woman  can  have  a  lucid  interval  during 
which  she  is  sufficiently  compos  me?itis 
to  discriminate  between  the  candidates, 
and  to  comply  with  the  formalities  in¬ 
cident  to  recording  a  vote.  Thus  it 
places  her  mentally  below  lunatics,  as 
it  does  morally  below  felons.  The 
courts  have  a  very  kindly  consideration 
for  the  electoral  rights  of  idiots,  as  a 
case  quoted  by  Mr.  Rogers  will  show. 
He  states  that  the  voter  had  no  idea  of 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  but  he  had 
of  the  side  on  which  he  wished  to  vote. 
He  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
answer  the  ordinary  questions,  and  the 
returning  officer  rejected  the  vote  of 
this  idiot  ;  but  on  appeal  the  decision 
was  reversed,  and  the  vote  held  to  be 
good.  Mr.  Rogers  states  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine,  since  the  decision  in 
the  “Wigan  Case,”  what  degree  of 
drunkenness  need  to  be  shown  in  order 
to  disqualify  an  elector.  Tt  is  a  ques¬ 


tion  of  fact  for  the  returning  officer  to 
decide  ;  and  with  respect  to  persons 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  he  says,  that 
“although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  persons  should  have  understand¬ 
ing,  still  if  such  a  person  can  show  by 
signs  or  otherwise  that  he  knows  the 
purpose  for  which  he  has  come  to  the 
poll,  and  can  also  comprehend  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  an  oath,  and  the  temporal 
dangers  of  perjury,  it  is  conceived  that 
a  returning  officer  would  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  refusing  his  vote.”  It  will  be 
seen  by  these  extracts  that  those  who 
compare  the  political  status  of  women 
to  that  of  criminals,  lunatics,  and  idiots, 
give  too  favorable  a  view  of  the  facts. 
The  true  comparison  is  that  which  was 
used  by  Mr.  Justice  Byles  in  the  Court 
of  Queen’s-Bench,  when  he  likened  the 
political  condition  of  women  to  that  of 
dogs  and  horses.  After  indignantly 
scouting  the  claims  of  woman  to  hu¬ 
manity,  “  I  will  not,”  said  the  Judge, 
“allow  that  woman  can  be  man,  unless 
in  a  zoological  treatise,  or  until  she  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  fossil  re¬ 
mains,”  he  proceeded  to  level  the  po¬ 
litical  rights  of  women  to  those  of  the 
domestic  animals.  He  would  not  even 
allow  her  to  be  “  something  better  than 
his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse,” 
but  assumed  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  political  rights  of  all  three.  The 
case  was  that  of  sixteen  hundred  rate¬ 
payers,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
register  by  the  overseers’of  Salford,  and 
who  had  been  struck. off  by  the  revising 
barrister  without  inquiry,  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  bore  such  names  as  Mary, 
Hannah,  &c.  No  objection  was  raised 
by  any  one  to  these  names,  though  they 
had  been  published  in  the  usual  way. 
The  mayor,  the  overseer,  and  the  public 
generally  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
retaining  them,  and  the  representatives 
of  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in 
the  Revision  Court  did  their  best  to 
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keep  them  on  the  register,  but  in  vain. 
Though  the  revising  barrister  expressed 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  had  a  right  to 
expunge  the  names,  he  said  he  should 
do  so.  This  decision  was  appealed 
against,  and  the  counsel  was  arguing 
that  the  revising  barrister  had  exceeded 
his  jurisdiction  in  striking  off  the  names 
of  persons  not  objected  to,  and  the 
description  of  whose  qualification  was 
good  on  the  face  of  it,  when  he  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  Judge  asking  whether 
he  meant  to  say  that  if  the  barrister 
found  the  name  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  on 
the  register,  he  would  not  be  justified 
in  striking  it  off.  This  sudden  question 
rather  staggered  the  learned  counsel, 
who  had  evidently  up  to  that  time  not 
looked  upon  his  clients  as  exactly  on  a 
level  with  brutes  ;  but  he  could  only  fol¬ 
low  the  Judge’s  lead,  and  reply  that  in 
case  a  man  happened  to  be  called  Ponto 
or  Dobbin,  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  lose  his  vote. 

In  the  election  petition  at  Oldham, 
where  a  scrutiny  was  demanded,  one 
set  of  objections  turned  on  alleged  legal 
incapacity  of  the  voters.  These  com¬ 
prised  some  aliens,  some  minors,  and 
one  woman,  who,  being  upon  the  reg¬ 
ister,  had  recorded  her  vote.  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Blackburn  decided  that  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  aliens  and  the  minors 
should  have  been  taken  before  the  re¬ 
vising  barrister,  and  that  it  was  then  too 
late  to  challenge  the  votes  on  the  ground 
of  legal  incapacity,  but  a  woman  was 
not  a  man  at  all,  and  he  should  strike 
off  her  vote  at  once.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  vote  became  of  conse¬ 
quence,  he  should  reserve  the  point  for 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  We 
hereby  perceive  what  a  mere  fetish  sex 
becomes  according  to  the  principles  of 
English  law.  The  attributes  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  man  from  the  beasts  are  speech, 
reason,  moral  responsibility,  and  reli¬ 
gious  faith.  Out  of  these  attributes 


springs  the  capacity  for  political  func¬ 
tions,  for  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  for  the  formation  of  a  stable,  regular 
government.  Yet  in  seeking  the  proper 
basis  of  a  qualification  on  which  to  rest 
the  possession  of  political  power,  men 
deliberately  reject  as  insufficient  all 
those  attributes  of  reason  and  conscience 
which  raise  humanity  above  the  brutes, 
and  select  one  which  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  these. 

We  say  that  this  principle  is  injurious, 
because  it  sets  a  stamp  of  inferiority  on 
women.  The  opinion  of  a  woman  is 
not  esteemed  so  highly  as  the  opinion 
of  a  man,  because  the  law  does  not 
deem  it  worthy  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  reckoning  the  votes  of  the  people. 
This  lowers  women  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  men.  By  making  the 
capacity  for  feminine  functions  a  dis¬ 
qualification  for  political  functions,  the 
female  sex  is  depressed  from  its  natural 
position  as  the  one  whose  preservation 
is  of  the  most  importance  in  the  human 
economy  to  that  of  one  which  is  deemed 
of  secondary  consequence,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  race  suffers  accordingly. 
The  exclusion  ot  women  from  political 
power  has  been  defended  on  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  grounds.  On  one  hand 
it  is  said  that  the  interests  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  women  are  identical  with  those 
of  men,  and  that  therefore  women  are 
sufficiently  represented  by  taking  the 
votes  of  men  only  in  the  various  classes 
of  society.  But  if  the  opinions  and  in¬ 
terests  of  women  are  identical  with 
those  of  men  of  a  similar  social  grade, 
there  could  be  no  possible  harm  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  same  means  of  expressing 
them  as  are  given  to  men.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  said  that  women  are 
morally  and  intellectually  distinct  from 
men  ;  that  they  possess  mental  attri¬ 
butes  not  inferior  but  diverse,  and  con- 
sequently'the  ideas  which  they  may  form 
on  questions  of  national  polity  will  be  of 
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a  different  character,  or  based  on  differ¬ 
ent  principles,  from  those  entertained 
b\  men.  On  this  view,  however, 
whether  we  regard  political  questions 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large,  or  of  the  feminine 
element  in  particular,  the  recognition 
ot  the  right  of  women  to  vote  seems 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
that  fair  representation  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  that  impartial  con¬ 
sideration  of  subjects  involving  the 
interests  ot  these  various  classes,  which 
is  the  final  cause  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  illustration  of  this  necessity  we 
ma\  refer  to  a  speech  by  the  present 
Attorney-General  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  one  of  the  debates  on 
the  Bill  to  render  legal,  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife  s  sister.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  “If  ever  there  was  a 
woman’s  question  it  was  this  one,  and 
he  asked  if  it  were  reasonable  or  gen¬ 
erous  to  legislate  on  a  matter  of  mar¬ 
riage  against  the  well  understood  feel¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  sexes  who  were  parties 
to  it.”  Now  whether  Sir  John  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  the  feelings  of  his  country-women 
on  this  question,  there  was  surely  jus¬ 
tice  in  his  appeal  to  the  House  not  to 
legislate  upon  it  without  taking  the 
sentiments  of  women  into  consideration. 
But  under  the  present  law,  what  possi¬ 
ble  means  exist  for  guaging  the  opinions 
of  women  on  this  or  on  any  subject  ? 
The  process  of  carefully  eliminating 
from  the  electoral  body  every  person 
otherwise  qualified  who  belongs  to  the 
sex  whose  views  are  especially  desired 
seems  singularly  ill-adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arriving  at  a  trustworthy  esti¬ 
mate  of  those  views.  Probably  the 
opinions  of  women  are  divided  on  this 
question  of  the  marriage-law  as  on 
other  topics,  but  until  women  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  vote  no  one  can  possibly 


determine  on  which  side  the  majority 
lies.  Every  attempt  to  do  so  is  mere 
random  guess  work,  and  until  women 
are  allowed  to  express  their  sentiments 
as  freely,  as  fearlessly,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  men,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
speak  in  their  name.  Legislation  in 
regard  to  the  interests  of  women,  by 
an  assembly  from  which  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  women  is  rigidly  excluded,  is 
truly  a  “leap  in  the  dark.”  Another 
question  specially  affecting  women  is 
that  of  the  right  of  married  women  to 
own  property.  Strange  to  say  —  or  is 
it  strange  ?  —  there  seems  less  disposi¬ 
tion  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  con¬ 
sulting  women  in  regard  to  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  of  the  marriage 
law  than  on  the  other.  In  the  de¬ 
bates  which  took  place  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  on  the  Married  Women’s 
Property  Bill  of  1870,  it  was  through¬ 
out  assumed  that  the  matter  must  be 
settled  according  to  men’s  notions  of 
what  was  just  and  expedient  for  wom¬ 
en.  Woman’s  ideas  on  the  subject 
counted  for  nothing.  The  opponents 
of  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to  mar¬ 
riages  of  affinity  appealed  passionately 
on  behalf  of  the  presumed  sentiments 
of  women.  They  arrayed  them  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  measure,  and  claimed 
for  them  the  right  to  be  heard.  But 
the  opponents  of  a  change  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  status  of  wives,  were 
silent  respecting  the  opinions  of  women. 
Either  they  did  not  dare  to  appeal  to 
them  for  fear  of  an  adverse  verdict  or 
they  thought  that  although  women 
might  be  generally  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  law,  their 
opinions  were  not  worth  quoting  in  its 
defence. 

The  law  relating  to  the  property  of 
women  is  an  instance  of  flagrant  wrong 
inflicted  on  the  unrepresented  half  of 
the  nation.  What  would  be  said  of  a 
law  which  deprived  the  majority  of 
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the  adult  men  of  the  right  to  own 
property  ?  It  would  be  at  once  con¬ 
cluded  that  such  men  had  no  votes,  or 
they  would  not  allow  a  session  to  pass 
without  enforcing  a  measure  to  secure 
their  rights.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
position  of  the  great  majority  of  adult 
women  under  the  common  law  of 
England.  The  Act  of  1870  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  this  principle 
of  the  common  law,  but  leaves  it  in 
full  force.  It  merely  extends  to  the 
personal  earnings  of  women,  to  small 
amounts  of  property  accruing  to  them 
by  deed  or  will,  and  to  certain  descrip¬ 
tions  of  property,  on  special  application, 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  chancery 
courts  for  evading  this  principle.  It 
would  not  touch  such  a  case  as  the 
following :  A  woman  selling  oranges  in 
the  streets  of  Liverpool  related  her  his¬ 
tory  to  another  woman  as  follows  :  Her 
first  husband  died  leaving  her  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  comfortable  inn  in  Liver¬ 
pool  and  one  thousand  pounds  in  the 
bank.  She  married  again.  The  second 
husband,  after  living  with  her  a  short 
time,  ran  away  to  Australia,  having 
previously  paid  a  visit  to  the  bank  and 
drawn  out  the  thousand  pounds.  The 
wife  continued  her  business,  by  which 
she  was  able  to  earn  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  herself  and  a  daughter 
by  the  first  marriage.  After  a  few 
years  the  prodigal  husband  returned 
without  the  thousand  pounds,  penniless, 
ragged  and  ill.  He  professed  penitence 
for  his  past  offences  and  begged  of  his 
wife  to  forgive  and  receive  him.  She 
consented,  and  took  care  of  him  until 
he  recovered.  For  a  time  all  went  well, 
the  husband  was  kind  and  attentive, 
and  the  wife  began  to  think  they  might 
be  happy.  One  day  the  husband  ob¬ 
served  that  he  thought  a  drive  in  the 
country  would  do  his  wife  good  after 
the  care  of  nursing  him  through  his 
illness  ;  he  would  order  a  carriage  for 


her  and  her  daughter.  The  wife  did 
not  wish  to  go,  but  in  order  to  gratify 
her  husband  she  consented,  and  she 
and  her  daughter  departed.  On  her 
return  she  did  not  see  her  husband,  but 
found  a  stranger  in  the  bar.  When  she 
asked  his  business  he  produced  a  bill 
of  sale  by  the  husband  to  him  of  the 
house  with  all  it  contained  and  the 
business.  The  mother  and  daughter 
found  themselves  turned  adrift  home¬ 
less  and  penniless  on  the  streets  of 
Liverpool  without  appeal  and  without 
redress.  The  husband  has  not  since 
been  heard  of. 

This  robbery  was  committed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  marriage  law,  and 
the  law  which  sanctions  it  is  still  in 
force. 

Sometimes  it  is  urged  that  since  the 
husband  is  bound  to  maintain  his  wife, 
it  is  but  just  that  he  should  pocket 
all  her  property  and  earnings.  But  this 
is  a  fallacious  argument.  The  claim  of 
a  wife  to  maintenance  by  her  husband 
is  based  on  the  performance  by  her  of 
the  duties  of  a  wife.  Her  maintenance 
is  an  equivalent  for  services  rendered  — 
an  equivalent  to  which  she  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  whether  she  owns  property  or  not. 
In  truth,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
husband  no  more  “  maintains  ”  his  wife 
than  a  man  does  his  footman  or  his 
cook.  To  each  is  given  maintenance  in 
requital  of  services  rendered.  A  cook 
or  footman  receives  wages  in  addition 
to  maintenance  —  a  wife  usually  does 
not.  To  claim  from  a  wife  in  exchange 
for  mere  maintenance  not  only  her 
personal  services,  which  area  full  equiv¬ 
alent,  but  the  surrender  of  all  the 
property  she  may  possess  or  acquire 
independently  of  her  husband,  is  to 
demand  something  for  which  no  equiv¬ 
alent  is  offered. 

Under  a  system  of  free  trade  in  labor 
every  able-bodied  single  man  or  woman 
is  presumably  capable  of  maintaining 
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himself  or  herself  by  the  exercise  of 
bodily  or  mental  powers.  Each  such 
person  has  two  classes  of  labor  to  ac¬ 
complish  for  this  end:  i.  Out-door 
labor  —  i.  e.,  the  earning  of  the  money 
necessary  to  procure  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  ;  2.  Indoor  labor — i.  e.,  the 

application  of  this  money  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  not  enough  to  earn 
money  to  purchase  food  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  man  ;  that  food  must  be  prepared 
and  made  ready  for  his  use.  It  is  not 
enough  to  earn  money  to  pay  the  rent 
and  furniture  of  a  house  ;  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  daily  labor  is  requi¬ 
site  in  order  to  keep  that  house  habit¬ 
able  and  comfortable.  Suppose  the 
case  of  a  laboring  man  working  for 
wages,  who  had  no  domestic  inmate  — 
who  had  to  light  his  fire,  prepare  his 
own  breakfast,  and  ere  he  set  forth  for 
his  day’s  toil  had  to  make  his  bed  and 
set  his  house  in  order ;  then,  when  he 
returned  for  the  midday  meal,  had  to 
go  to  market  to  purchase  the  food,  to 
cook  it  for  himself,  to  wash  up  the 
dishes  and  arrange  his  room  before  he 
again  went  forth  to  his  labor,  to  return 
at  the  close  to  repeat  the  same  process 
before  he  could  get  his  supper  ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  daily  toils,  had  the 
periodical  scrubbing  of  the  floor  and 
washing  of  his  clothes,  and  such  mend¬ 
ing  as  is  rendered  necessary  by  their 
wear  and  tear.  It  may  be  safely  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  man  so  circumstanced 
would  not  be  able  to  earn  more  than 
half  the  wages  which  he  could  earn 
were  he  relieved  of  all  these  laborious 
and  time-consuming  offices.  Let  us 
imagine  a  woman  similarly  situated, 
half  of  whose  time  was  consumed  in 
out-door  or  money-earning  labor,  and 
half  in  domestic  or  comfort-earning 
labor.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  these 
two  marry.  In  order  to  perform  the 
domestic  duties  for  the  man,  and  thus 


set  him  free  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
money-earning  labor,  the  woman  must 
give  up  that  portion  of  her  time  which 
she  had  hitherto  devoted  to  money¬ 
earning  labor.  Because  of  this  she  has 
an  equitable  claim  to  share  the  money 
which  the  sacrifice  on  her  part  enables 
a  man  to  earn.  The  claim  of  a  wife  to 
maintenance  arises  from  the  simple 
fact  that  marriage  enables  a  man  to 
earn  money  by  relieving  him  from  the 
burden  of  domestic  cares,  while  it  dis¬ 
ables  a  woman  from  earning  money  by 
imposing  upon  her  these  cares. 

The  claim  of  a  wife  for  maintenance 
we  hold  to  be  absolute  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances —  i.  e.y  where  neither  hus¬ 
band  nor  wife  owns  property  or  income 
other  than  the  earnings  of  their  daily 
labor.  It  becomes  considerably  modi¬ 
fied  when  either  possesses  a  fortune 
sufficient  for  maintenance  without  such 
labor.  Since  marriage  need  not  of 
necessity,  and  would  not,  had  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  1869,  be¬ 
come  law,  have  actually  dispossessed 
a  woman  of  her  income  or  in  any  way 
disabled  her  from  its  possession  or  en¬ 
joyment,  and  since  the  possession  of 
independent  means  of  subsistence  re¬ 
lieves  her  from  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  herself  by  marriage,  and  renders 
such  an  engagement  a  purely  voluntary 
one  on  her  part — the  claim  which  a 
woman  who  gives  up  her  independent 
means  of  subsistence  in  order  to  marry, 
has  on  the  man  at  whose  invitation  she 
gives  it  up,  does  not  exist,  and  in  the 
case  ol  persons  who  marry  possessed 
each  of  independent  property,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
claims  of  husband  and  wife  upon  each 
other  for  maintenance  are  mutual  and 
equal. 

But  this  difference  in  the  condition  is 
not  recognized  by  our  laws.  Whatever 
obligation  the  law  at  present  imposes 
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on  a  man  to  maintain  his  wife  is  totally 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  her  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  it  is  the  same  whether  she  be 
a  beggar  or  an  heiress.  Moreover,  this 
vaunted  liability  shrinks  to  the  narrow¬ 
est  limits  when  examined.  If  a  man 
refuse  to  supply  his  wife  with  food  and 
clothing  she  has  no  means  of  enforcing 
her  claim  upon  him.  No  magistrate 
could  listen  to  a  woman  who  complained 
that  her  husband  would  not  maintain 
her.  All  he  could  do  would  be  to  rec¬ 
ommend  her  to  apply  to  the  parish, 
and  then  if  the  guardians  chose  to 
supply  her  with  pauper’s  allowance  they 
could  recover  the  amount  from  the  hus¬ 
band.  But  if  the  parish  authorities 
were  to  find  that  the  husband  was  in 
the  receipt  of  good  wages,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  decide  that  they  would  not 
relieve  the  woman,  she  must  starve,  for 
the  wife  has  no  direct  remedy  against 
the  husband  for  neglect  to  maintain  her. 
Cases  have  occurred  of  women  being 
actually  starved  to  death  under  such 
circumstances. 

If,  instead  of  bringing  his  wages 
home  to  his  wife,  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  family,  a  man  takes 
them  to  the  public  house  and  spends 
them  all  in  drink,  the  wife  has  no  reme¬ 
dy.  Yet  surely,  when  the  husband  in¬ 
duced  the  wife  to  marry  him  on  the 
faith  that  he  would  provide  her  with  a 
maintenance,  he  contracted  an  obliga¬ 
tion  as  binding  and  as  capable  of  legal 
definition  and  enforcement  as  any  other 
contract  for  the  performance  and  rein- 
bursement  for  personal  services. 

Suppose  the  common  case  of  a  work¬ 
ing  man  paying  court  to  a  servant-girl 
in  a  good  place.  She  is  earning  board 
and  lodging  of  a  much  better  quality 
than  the  wives  of  working  men  usually 
enjoy,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
annually  in  addition.  He  asks  her  to 
leave  all  this,  to  give  up  all  prospect  of 
earning  money  to  devote  herself  to  his 


service,  to  be  not  only  his  wife,  but  his 
servant  —  to  wait  upon  him,  to  cook  for 
him,  to  wash  for  him,  to  clean  his 
house  ;  and  to  perform  all  these  arduous 
and  multifarious  duties,  not  only  while 
she  if  well  and  strong,  but  through  the 
period  when  the  cares  of  maternity 
render  them  physically  oppressive  and 
injurious.  In  requital,  he  undertakes 
to  provide  her  with  uncooked  food, 
lodging  without  attendance,  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Now  this  is  not  a  very  tempting 
bargain,  and  commercially  it  cannot  be 
considered  advantageous.  But  such  as 
it  is,  the  terms  ought  to  be  carried  out, 
and  the  law  ought  to  provide  means  for 
enforcing  their  fulfilment.  If  the  wife 
does  not,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  re¬ 
ceive  a  portion  of  her  husband’s  wages 
sufficient  to  provide  her  with  these 
things,  she  ought  to  have  as  ready  a 
means  of  redress  as  the  working  man 
would  have  who,  after  performing  his 
week’s  work,  should  find  that  his  em¬ 
ployer  neglected  to  pay  his  week’s 
wages. 

Were  the  rights  of  the  wife  to  her 
share  of  the  husband’s  wages  recognized 
as  fully  as  the  right  of  the  workman  to 
his  share  of  the  profit  of  his  labor,  a 
husband  would  no  more  think  of  de¬ 
frauding  the  wife  of  her  due  than  the 
employer  now  thinks  of  defrauding  his 
workmen  of  their  wages.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  wages  can  be  recovered, 
effectually  secures  punctual  payment 
without  the  resort  to  actual  process  of 
law,  while  this  power  in  no  way  dis¬ 
turbs  amicable  relations  between  master 
and  man.  The  experience  that  employ¬ 
ers  are  now  as  a  rule  in  the  habit  of 
paying  wages  punctually,  would  by  no 
means  induce  the  workmen  to  forego 
their  legal  claims.  They  would  not 
think  it  just  to  be  bound  to  spend  their 
time  and  strength  in  working  for  their 
masters,  and  then  be  compelled  to  trust 
to  their  caprice  or  favor,  or  sense  of 
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honor  alone,  for  the  payment  of  their 
wages. 

Yet  we  are  unable  to  discover  in  what 
way  the  position  of  the  man  earning  his 
livelihood  by  working  for  a  master  who 
supports  him  in  return  for  his  labor,  dif¬ 
fers  as  regards  the  question  of  right  to 
maintenance  from  that  of  a  woman  who 
earns  her  bread  by  the  performance  of 
household  duties  for  the  husband  who 
has  undertaken  to  maintain  her  in  re¬ 
turn  for  her  labor.  If,  when  pay-day 
came  round,  the  master  were  to  inform 
the  men  that  he  had  no  money  for  them, 
as  he  had  spent  it  all  in  selfish  indulg¬ 
ence,  and  they  would  get  nothing  for 
that  week’s  labor,  the  men  would  con¬ 
sider  themselves  unjustly  treated. 
What,  then,  must  the  wife  feel  whose 
husband  comes  home  on  the  Saturday 
night  with  his  head  full  of  drink  and 
his  pocket  empty  of  cash  ?  But  the 
case  of  the  wife  is  the  harder  of  the 
two.  The  money  she  has  a  right  to 
find  in  her  husband’s  pockets  at  the  end 
of  the  week  is  not  hers  for  her  personal 
use.  It  is  the  fund  out  of  which  she 
has  to  furnish  food  for  her  husband,  her 
children,  and  herself.  When  that  is 
wasted,  their  sustenance  is  gone. 

A  short  time  ago  a  lady  was  asked 
by  a  poor  woman  for  a  loan  to  pay  off 
a  debt  of  a  provision  shop  for  food  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  use  of  her  family,  consist¬ 
ing  of  her  husband,  herself,  and  three 
children.  The  husband  was  earning 
good  wages,  which  he  spent  mostly  on 
drink,  and  he  did  not  give  his  wife 
enough  even  to  provide  the  cost  of  his 
own  food.  The  wife  was  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work,  in  order  to  earn  money  to 
pay  for  her  own  and  her  children’s  food, 
and  make  up  the  deficiency  in  that  of 
ioq  husband.  The  lady  was  advised 
not  to  lend  the  money,  but  to  say  to 
the  poor  woman  that  her  husband  was 
legally  liable  for  the  debt  incurred  at  the 
provision  shop,  and  that  the  shop-keeper 


should  sue  him  for  it.  The  reply  was 
that  the  husband  had  threatened  to 
strip  the  house  and  sell  off  every  stick 
of  furniture,  and  that  if  he  were  asked 
to  pay  the  debt  he  would  very  probably 
carry  his  threat  into  effect.  The  furni¬ 
ture  had  not  been  provided  by  the  hus¬ 
band  ;  it  had  been  bought  with  money 
advanced  by  the  lady  who  was  our  in¬ 
formant,  and  repaid  by  the  wife  in  weekly 
installments  out  of  her  earnings.  But 
as  this  transaction  took  place  before  the 
passing  of  the  Married  Women’s  Prop¬ 
erty  Act  of  1870,  the  husband  would 
now  be  upheld  by  the  majesty  of  the 
law  in  desolating  his  wife’s  home,  the 
fruits  of  her  honest  industry. 

The  clergyman  of  a  parish  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  stated  the  case  of  one  of  his  par¬ 
ishioners,  the  wife  of  a  drunken,  trucu¬ 
lent  collier,  who  is  earning  good  wages, 
but  who  spends  all  on  his  own  vicious 
indulgence,  and  gives  his  wife  nothing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  household. 
Nevertheless  he  expects  to  be  provided 
for  at  home,  and  kept  “  like  a  lord,”  as 
the  clergyman  said.  The  woman  is  in¬ 
dustrious,  clever,  orderly,  and  a  good 
manager.  She  contrives  to  earn  enough 
to  maintain  a  comfortable  home  and 
provide  good  meals  for  her  legal  master, 
who  makes  no  scruple  of  abusing  her  if 
things  are  not  served  to  his  mind. 

Such  cases  are  very  common  ;  but 
were  they  as  exceptional  as  they  are 
common,  they  would  afford  ground  for 
altering  the  law  which  supports  and 
sanctions  them. 

The  franchise  is  needed  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  for  women  in  regard  of  equal  law. 
In  every  case  where  the  laws  determine 
the  relative  duties  of  men  and  women, 
the  interest  and  the  feelings  of  the  un¬ 
represented  half  of  the  nation  have  been 
made  wholly  subservient  to  that  of  the 
class  which  has  political  power.  In  the 
marriage  relation,  the  wife’s  separate 
existence  is  lost ;  the  husband  is  the 
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only  person  recognized  by  the  law.  One 
of  the  most  sacred  natural  rights,  that 
of  a  mother  to  the  child  she  has  borne 
in  her  bosom,  flesh  of  her  flesh,  bone  of 
her  bone,  is  set  aside  ;  and  to  the  mar¬ 
ried  mother’s  legal  master  is  given  the 
power  to  dispose  of  her  offspring,  not 
only  during  his  lifetime  but  after  his 
death.  The  law  does  not  recognize  a 
mother,  even  after  her  husband’s  death, 
as  the  natural  guardian  of  her  children. 
Her  husband  can  will  them  away  from 
her,  and  even  if  he  names  no  other 
guardian,  the  mother  does  not  become 
such  by  law.  A  married  woman’s  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  her  own.  Until  a  very 
few  years  ago  an  unweaned  child  might 
be  torn  from  its  mother’s  bosom,  and 
deprived  by  a  father’s  will  of  its  moth¬ 
er’s  milk.  However  unnatural  or  bad 
a  man  might  be,  the  law,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  inquiries  into  his  character,  in¬ 
vested  him  with  irresponsible  power  to 
make  such  a  decree,  and  sanctioned  and 
enforced  it  effectively.  One  of  the  re¬ 
vising  barristers  who  adjudicated  on  the 
claims  of  women  to  be  put  on  the  roll 
of  electors,  desiring  to  say  something 
especially  insulting  and  unpleasant  to 
the  claimant  who  came  to  plead  in  his 
court,  stated  that  he  declined  to  recog¬ 
nize  suckling  as  a  qualification  for  the 
suffrage.  But  if  womanhood  had  not 
been  a  disqualification  for  the  suffrage, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  that  for 
hundreds  of  years  the  law  should  have 
vested  the  right  to  the  custody  of  an 
unweaned  child  in  that  parent  who  could 
not  nourish  it.  This  glaring  anomaly 
has  been  partially  remedied,  but  at  the 
cost  of  an  injustice  which  is  almost 
more  cruel  than  the  original  one.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Talfourd’s  Custody  of  In¬ 
fants  Bill,  passed  soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  her  present  Majesty,  the  married 
mother  is  as  a  matter  of  grace  kindly 
permitted  to  keep  —  not  her  children  — 
oh  no  !  the  law  does  not  recognize  them 


as  hers — but  she  is  graciously  allowed 
to  keep  her  husband’s  children  until 
they  are  seven  years  old.  Why?  that 
she  may  have  all  the  care,  trouble,  and 
anxiety  of  their  helpless  infancy,  and 
the  —  it  may  be  —  profligate  father  be 
relieved  from  the  same,  and  the  torture 
and  the  uprooting  of  her  heart  be  all 
the  more  cruel  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
years,  when  the  fiat  of  separation  goes 
forth.  What  that  torture  is,  none  but 
a  mother  can  know.  It  is  probably  the 
greatest  that  a  human  being  can  suffer. 
And  the  law  sanctions  the  infliction  of 
this  torture  on  Englishwomen  at  the 
irresponsible  will  and  pleasure  of  a  man 
who  may  be  a  cruel  and  heartless  scoun¬ 
drel. 

The  despotic  powers  of  a  father  are 
by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  But  a  short 
time  ago  a  scene  took  place  which  shows 
what  can  be  done,  and  what  is  done, 
under  the  sanction  of  man-made  laws. 
The  account  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  in  a  paragraph  entitled 

“Painful  Scene  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  —  In 
the  Irish  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Fitz¬ 
gerald  had  a  habeas  corpus  application  made  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Newenham,  to  obtain  custody  of  his  two 
children.  Adelaide  and  Edith,  who  were  under  the 
care  of  their  mother,  Lady  Helena  Newenham,  and 
her  father,  Lord  Mountcashel.  His  Lordship  ordered 
that  the  younger  girl,  a  child  of  seven  years,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  her  father ;  but  the  other  girl, 
who  is  nearly  sixteen,  the  age  at  which  she  is  legally 
a  free  agent,  having  already  expressed  her  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  comply  with  her  father’s  wish,  was  permitted 
to  exercise  her  choice.  A  painful  scene  occurred  as 
an  officer  came  into  the  court,  bearing  the  younger 
child,  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  long  fair  hair,  and 
intelligent  beyond  her  years.  She  screamed  and 
struggled  violently,  exclaiming  repeatedly:  *  Oh, 
must  I,  must  I  ?  Oh,  dear,  I  won’t  go  to  my  father.' 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  took  her  up  and  spoke  kindly 
to  her,  telling  her  that  her  father  would  be  fond  of 
her,  and  that  her  mother  would  often  see  her.  To 
this  the  child  only  replied  again  and  again,  ‘Oh, 
please,  do  let  me  do  as  I  like.  Don’t  send  me  away. 
Will  mamma  ever  see  me  again  ?  Grandpa,  grandpa, 
where  are  you  ?  ’  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald:  ‘  I  shall 
take  care  of  that,  my  dear.  Your  mamma  wilQsee 
you  as  often  as  she  likes.’  Child  :  4  Will  it  be  every 
day?  Tell  me  —  will  it  be  every  day  ?’  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgerald :  4  Oh,  yes,  every  day.’  Lord  Moun1- 
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cashel :  (who  was  much  moved)  ‘  Knowing  what  I 
know,  that  is  impossible.  He  is  a  d — 1.’  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fitzgerald  said  :  4  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  leave  the 
two  sisters  together.  If  I  could,  1  would  persuade 
you  to  that,  Mr.  Newenham.  However,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  free  communication  between  the  girls  ; 
and  I  must  order  that  the  mother  be  allowed  to  see 
her  child  as  often  as  she  wishes.’  Mr.  Purcell : 

4  Yes,  my  lord,  all  reasonable  opportunity  will  be 
given  her.’  The  child  was  then  handed  over  to  her 
father,  who  carried  her  out.” 

What  a  mockery  to  call  the  above  a 
court  of  justice  !  A  mother  is  to  be 
“  allowed  to  see  her  child  as  often  as 
she  wishes,  and  a  lawyer  promises  that 
all  “reasonable  opportunity”  shall  be 
given  her.  But  suppose  that  on  one  of 
these  reasonable  opportunities  on  which 
the  mother  is  “  allowed  to  see  ”  her 
child,  she  sees  that  the  child  is  unhappy, 
or  harshly  treated,  she  cannot  take  it 
away,  and  the  permission  to  “see”  it 
may  only  add  to  her  agony. 

We  appeal  to  every  mother  in  the 
land  to  say,  Is  that  mother  and  is  that 
child  justly  treated  by  this  country’s 
law  ?  Is  it  enough  for  those  who  are 
happy  to  say,  “  These  laws,  though  un¬ 
just,  are  a  dead  letter  in  my  case  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  take  no  care  for  these  things  ?  ” 
As  well  might  those  who  are  warmed 
and  fed  alleged  their  own  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  bestow  no  thought  on  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  or  care  for  the  relief  of  the  cold, 
the  hungry,  and  the  naked.  We  ask  all 
women  who  have  happy  homes  to  join 
us  in  trying  to  protect  those  women  who 
have  unhappy  homes,  or  who  have  no 
homes.  For  it  is  only  the  happy  who 
have  strength  to  help.  The  unhappy 
are  helpless  entirely. 

Men  say  that  women  are  not  op¬ 
pressed.  But  women  themselves  tell  a 
different  tale.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  suffering  and  sorrowing 
women,  come  voices  blessing  the  efforts 
that  are  made  and  bidding  them  God¬ 
speed.  Sometimes  they  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  peerage  —  sometimes  from 


the  well-to-do  middle  classes  —  some¬ 
times  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
From  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  women 
the  cry  of  distress  has  gone  forth.  And 
the  story  is  ever  the  same  deep  and  cruel 
wrong,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  in  theory  are  their  natural  protec¬ 
tors.  All  have  the  same  hopeless  con¬ 
sciousness  that  for  them  there  is  no  help 
and  no  redress.  They  are  made  legally 
subordinate  to  men,  and  their  sufferings 
are  held  as  of  no  account. 

i 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  sufferings 
and  the  wrongs  of  women  will  never  be 
considered  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
Legislature  until  they  are  in  possession 
of  the  suffrage ;  and  not  until  they  are 
politically  on  the  same  level  as  men,  will 
their  education  and  their  welfare  receive 
equal  care  from  the  Government.  All 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  general 
progress  of  society  in  intelligence  and 
virtue  should  aid  in  the  effort  to  remove 
the  political  disabilities  of  half  the  na¬ 
tion.  When  this  shall  be  accomplished 
the  additional  power  thereby  gained  will 
enable  those  who  are  working  for  meas¬ 
ures  of  social  and  political  reform  to 
carry  them  on  at  a  rate  of  progress 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  At  present  half 
the  people  are  excluded  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  national  interest,  and 
of  the  privileged  half  a  great  portion 
are  held  back  by  want  of  public  spirit, 
of  knowledge,  and  of  interest  in  these 
matters.  This  apathy  is  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  influence  of  the  huge  mass 
of  political  ignorance,  partly  engendered 
by  the  exclusion  of  women  from  politi¬ 
cal  existence.  Remove  the  cause,  and 
the  effect  will  begin  to  diminish  ;  enfran¬ 
chise  the  whole  people,  and  the  whole 
people  will  begin  to  develop  political  life. 
In  a  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Education 
of  the  World,  the  writer  has  personified 
the  human  race  under  the  figure  of  a 
colossal  man,  whose  infancy,  education, 
and  growth  represent  the  development 
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of  religious  and  political  civilization 
throughout  the  period  of  authentic  his¬ 
tory.  If  we  can  imagine  this  man  de¬ 
termining  that  his  right  leg  alone  must 
have  the  advantage  of  exercise,  and  the 
left  should  be  regarded  as  an  ornamental 
appendage,  it  will  not  inaptly  figure  the 
attempt  of  humanity  to  make  progress 


by  cultivating  only  one  sex.  All  who 
have  turned  their  energies  to  public  af¬ 
fairs  feel  how  lame  and  imperfect  is  the 
advance  of  opinion  on  great  questions, 
and  in  the  suppression  of  intelligent 
and  responsible  opinion  in  women  we 
find  the  cause  of  this  lethargy.—  West¬ 
minster  Review. 


SORROW. 

Upon  my  lips  she  laid  her  touch  divine, 

And  merry  speech  and  careless  laughter  died  ; 

She  fixed  her  melancholy  eyes  on  mine 
And  would  not  be  denied. 

I  saw  the  West  wind  loose  his  cloudlets  white 
In  flocks  careering  through  the  April  sky, 

I  could  not  sing,  though  joy  was  at  its  height, 

For  she  stood  silent  by. 

I  watched  the  lovely  evening  fade  away  ; 

A  mist  was  lightly  drawn  across  the  stars  ; 

She  broke  my  quiet  dream  —  I  heard'-her  say, 

“  Behold  your  prison  bars  !  ” 

“  Earth’s  gladness  shall  not  satisfy  your  soul, 

This  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  you  live, 

The  crowning  grace  that  sanctifies  the  whole. 

That,  I  alone  can  give.” 

I  heard,  and  shrank  away  from  her,  afraid  ; 

But  still  she  held  me  and  would  still  abide  ; 

Youth’s  bounding  pulses  slackened  and  obeyed, 

With  slowly  ebbing  tide. 

“  Look  thou  beyond  the  evening  star.”  she  said, 

“  Beyond  the  blazing  splendors  of  the  day  ; 

Accept  the  pain,  the  weariness,  the  dread, 

Accept  and  bid  me  stay  !  ” 

I  turned  and  clasped  her  close  with  sudden  strength, 
And  slowly,  sweetly,  I  became  aware 

Within  my  arms  God’s  angel  stood  at  length, 
White-robed  and  calm  and  fair. 

And  now  I  look  beyond  the  evening  star, 

Beyond  the  changing  splendors  of  the  day, 

Knowing  the  pain  He  sends  more  precious  far, 

More  beautiful  than  they ! 


—  Poems  by  Celia  Thaxter. 
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“  Those  that  will  not  when  they  may 
When  they  will  they  shall  have  nay.” 

GARDEN-PARTY  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames :  croquet  and 
strawberries  the  excuse ;  flirtation  and 
matrimony  the  object.  But  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  June  sunlight,  the  bright  river 
glittering  as  it  runs  on  to  the  sea,  roses 
flinging  their  rich  perfume  on  the  air, 
soft  music  blending  with  the  song  of 
birds,  the  excuse  and  the  object  are 
sometimes  forgotten,  and  a  delicious 
sense  of  purposeless  idleness  and  inex¬ 
plicable  enjoyment  alone  remains. 

At  least  such  was  the  case  with  Philip 
Kerr,  captain  in  the  Royal  Rifles,  as, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  he  looked  at  the 
scene  around  him. 

What  to  him  was  the  remembrance 
that  two  brothers  stood  between  him 
and  a  title  ?  What  the  apparently  certain 
fact  that  his  father’s  broad  woodlands 
and  the  halls  where  he  was  born  were 
not  for  him  ?  that  his  only  home  was 
the  headquarters  of  his  regiment  in  a 
garrison-town,  or  the  dining-room  of  the 
Rag  and  Famish?  It  was  nothing  to 
him  at  that  instant  that  his  pockets  were 
empty,  and  his  banking  account  over¬ 
drawn.  Had  he  not  irreproachable  lav¬ 
ender  kids  on  his  hands,  and,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  priceless  boots  on 
his  aristocratically  small  feet  ?  Above  all, 
was  there  not  smiling  on  him,  between 
her  turns  at  croquet,  the  only  unmarried 
daughter  of  the  great  city  firm  of  Richley, 
Alpaca  &  Co.  ?  Not  very  young,  and  not 
very  handsome,  to  be  sure,  but  then  there 
was  a  dowry  of  thirty  thousand  down, 
and  seventy  thousand  to  come  when  the 
senior  partner  should  take  his  flight  to 
a  better  world,  and  that  surely  would 


balance  thirty  years  of  age  and  a  re¬ 
markably  plain  face. 

Besides,  she  was  well  inclined  to  re¬ 
gild  with  her  wealth  some  worn-out 
coronet ;  or  failing  that,  to  attach  her¬ 
self  as  a  branch  grafted  on  to  some  long- 
descended  family  tree,  and  so  enter  “  so¬ 
ciety  ”  in  her  own  right,  as  fourteenth 
cousin  by  marriage  to  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  rather  than  be  admitted  by  suf¬ 
ferance  of  dowagers  on  the  lookout  for 
heiresses. 

Whilst  awaiting  this  desirable  event, 
she  kept  her  hand  in  by  a  series  of  un¬ 
limited  and  sentimental  flirtations  with 
every  agreeable  and  intellectual  man  she 
met  with  ;  for  Theodosia  Richley  went 
in  for  intellect,  high  art,  broad-church 
notions  and  woman’s  rights — and  Philip 
being  particularly  agreeable  and  passa¬ 
bly  intellectual,  and,  above  all,  the  third 
son  of  a  Scotch  baron,  Theodosia  had 
selecte^-him  as  her  present  aide-de- 
camp  and  attache.  She  had  always  the 
alternative,  in  all  cases  when  intellect 
asserted  its  superiority  and  became  too 
troublesome,  of  referring  it  to  the  senior 
partner,  without  whose  consent,  as  she 
plaintively  remarked,  “  I  should  but  in¬ 
flict  on  you  a  penniless  wife,  my  dearest 
Henry,”  or  Robert,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  Christian  name  of  the  present 
aspirant ;  and  this  reference  generally 
terminated  in  the  dismissal  of  the  agee- 
able  and  intellectual  being,  no  particular 
reason  being  given,  and  the  fair  Theo¬ 
dosia  gently  hoping,  “  that  though 
things  were  not  propitious,  still  friend¬ 
ship  need  not  be  broken.”  Then  by 
way  of  consolation  would  arrive  anony¬ 
mous  presents,  and  a  sentimental  corre¬ 
spondence  would  be  kept  up  with  the 
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family ;  but  to  this  stage  Philip  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

He  was  content  to  be  smiled  upon,  to 
disregard  the  warnings  of  wiser  men 
than  himself,  and  drift  down  the  stream, 
careless  whether  it  stranded  him  on 
the  sunny  shore  of  a  home  paid  for  by 
his  heiress-love,  or  dashed  him  on  the 
barren  rocks  of  foreign  service. 

There  were  just  two  or  three  things 
that  Philip  could  not  do.  With  all  his 
many  facinations,  his  perfect  mustache, 
his  talent  for  soothing  irate  tailors,  his 
seat  on  horseback,  and  his  step  in  the 
valse,  he  could  not  be  angry  or  stern 
with  a  woman,  nor  indeed  with  anyone. 
He  could  not  take  anything  deeply  to 
heart,  and  he  could  not  fret  and  fume 
as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  his 
destiny;  and  he  leaned  lazily  against 
the  tree  and  thought  of  nothing.  The 
game  was  ended  at  last,  and  Miss  Rich- 
ley  came  toward  him. 

“  I  am  tired,  Captain  Kerr,”  she  re¬ 
marked  ;  “and  the  seats  here  are  all  in 
the  sun.” 

It  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  Philip  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  He  was  an  habitue  of  the 
house,  and  he  knew  of  a  shady  walk  ;  he 
could  do  no  less  than  offer  his  arm  to 
the  heiress,  and  take  her  to  it.  And 
there  they  sat,  the  sunlight  just  playing 
through  the  branches,  and  the  river  rip¬ 
pling  by.  There  was  a  certain  luxury 
and  ease  in  all  this  which  struck  Philip. 

A  vision  came  across  him  of  the  dull 
garrison  town,  and  the  troop-ship,  and 
the  foreign  station  ;  and  then  the  con¬ 
trast  ;  a  home  in  England,  hunting  and 
shooting,  London  in  the  season,  and  the 
moors  in  August ;  and  the  thought 
shot  across  him,  “  One  word,  and  this 
may  be  mine.”  Then  came  a  flitting 
thought  of  a  fair  young  face,  with  its 
rosebud  blushes  and  its  trusting  look. 
He  put  it  away  as  too  costly  a  bargain, 
and  turned  to  the  woman  at  his  side. 

Now,  he  had  certainly  paid  great  at¬ 


tention  to  Miss  Richley.  They  had 
been  much  thrown  together,  and  pru¬ 
dent  relatives  had  implored  him  not  to 
neglect  so  golden  an  opportunity,  and 
here  it  was  at  once.  He  had  but  to 
speak,  and  dare  his  fate.  As  well  finish 
the  matter  now.  Poor  little  Louie  ! 
well,  no  doubt  she  would  find  a  better 
fellow  than  he  was  ;  and  so  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  taken. 

Truth  to  tell,  Theodosia  was  expect¬ 
ing  an  offer  from  him  every  moment.  It 
was  no  new  position  to  her,  and  her 
heart  was  too  well  arranged  under  her 
tightly-laced  silk  bodice  to  indulge  in 
fluttering.  She  had  gone  through  the 
same  thing  some  fifty-one  times  before  ; 
yet  to-day  she  is  puzzled.  “  Philip 
dear  ”  is  the  handsomest  darling  she  has 
ever  seen,  except  those  Italian  loves  the 
guardia  nob  He,  and  they  are  useless ; 
and  then  his  father  is  a  baron,  who 
married  a  Lady  Alice  Somebody,  and 
his  second  brother  is  a  clergyman,  who 
married  the  widow  of  a  dean,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  an  archbishop.  Yes, 
dear  Philip  is  on  all  sides  so  well  con¬ 
nected  ;  yet  Theodosia  was  puzzled. 
A  friend  had  only  that  day  spoken  to 
her  of  a  Scotch  baronet  who  desired  an 
introduction,  and  then  she  would  be  a 
lady,  if  not  in  her  own  right,  at  least  in 
the  right  of  her  husband. 

Yet  the  friend  had  said  Sir  M’Gre<ror 
M ’Gregor  had  red  hair,  splay  feet,  and 
an  irritable  temper ;  and  dear  Philip 
was  so  good-looking,  and  with  such  a 
sweet  disposition  ;  so  what  between 
Philip’s  charms  and  her  own  indecis¬ 
ion,  she  listened  when  he  spoke  of  his 
“  devoted  love  ”  with  a  pleased  smile, 
and  he  felt  that  the  day  was  won,  and 
that  they  were  engaged. 

No  not  engaged. 

She  was  too  good  a  daughter  for  that 
—  not  engaged  till  she  had  spoken  to 
her  dear  papa,  and  smoothed  the  way 
for  Philip  to  appeal  to  him  for  his  pater- 
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nal  blessing.  Phil  would  have  dispensed 
with  the  blessing  if  the  settlements  had 
been  all  right  without  it,  but  he  had  no 
choice  ;  he  tried  to  throw  a  love-like 
ardor  into  his  voice  as  he  said,  “  Do  not 
keep  me  too  long  in  the  agonies  of  sus¬ 
pense,  dearest!”  but  he  felt  a  certain 
sense  of  relief  in  the  fact  that,  not  being 
formally  accepted,  he  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  his  fair  one’s 
cheek.  There  was  not  much  of  a  rose¬ 
bud  blush,  and  a  great  deal  of  poudre 
de  riz  there,  and  it  looked  dusty,  to  say 
the  least. 

Miss  Richley  had  a  strict  sense  of 
propriety,  or  rather  a  desire  to  avoid  its 
being  known  to  the  world  at  large  how 
far  matters  had  gone  in  any  little  affair 
of  this  kind,  therefore  Phil  was  not 
called  upon  for  any  display  of  devotion  ; 
and  when  he  put  his  heiress  in  the  car¬ 
riage  which  was  to  convey  her  back  to 
the  mansion  in  Marquis  square,  where 
the  family  resided  during  the  season,  the 
farewell  on  either  side  was  so  studiously 
courteous  and  commonplace,  that  the 
acutest  of  chaperons  could  not  have  de¬ 
tected  anything  particular. 

Phil  chartered  a  hansom,  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  drove  back  to  London,  pon¬ 
dering  on  his  present  position,  and 
wondering  lazily  how  it  would  all  turn 
out  ;  but  as  he  dismissed  his  vehicle  at 
the  club  door,  a  woman  offered  him 
roses  for  sale.  He  stopped,  and  a  shade 
came  over  his  handsome  insouciant  face 
as  he  gave  her  a  sixpence  and  took  a 
pale  tea-rose  from  her  stock. 

“  I  wish  I  was  a  rich  man  for  your 
sake,  darling,”  was  the  thought  that 
flashed  across  his  mind  ;  but  the  Rose¬ 
bud  to  whom  that  thought  was  dedica¬ 
ted  was  far  away  across  the  seas  ;  and 
Phil  dismissed  the  passing  cloud,  and 
went  up  the  steps  humming  a  gay  air. 

Next  morning,  however,  his  courage 
slightly  failed  him,  when  he  went  to  his 
necessary  interview  with  the  senior  part¬ 


ner.  If  he  did  not  succeed,  he  would 
probably  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  commissioners 
in  bankruptcy,  and  if  he  did  —  but  the 
life  of  such  success  entailed  offered  a 
prospect  not  too  agreeable  to  the  well¬ 
born  thoroughbred  Philip  Kerr. 

Apparently,  the  visions  of  the  night 
had  not  presented  the  Scotch  baronet, 
red  hair,  splay  feet  and  all,  in  too  de¬ 
lightful  a  view  to  Miss  Theodosia  Rich- 
ley;  “besides,”  as  she  mentally  ob¬ 
served,  “  after  all,  dearest  Philip  was  an 
honorable.”  So,  dressed  in  a  most  elab¬ 
orate  morning  costume,  all  white  fur¬ 
belows  and  blue  ribbon,  she  welcomed 
the  handsome  rifleman  with  one  of  her 
most  facinating  smiles. 

Mr.  Richley,  though  only  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  was  at  heart  a  true  gendeman  ; 
his  daughter’s  welfare  and  happiness 
were  his  first  consideration. 

“  Let  her  future  husband,”  he  often 
said,  “  be  a  gentleman,  and,  above  all  a 
good  man,  and  I’ll  find  the  money  fora 
house  and  home,  such  as  she  has  always 
been  accustomed  to.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  Phil’s 
honest  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  settlement 
was  no  bar  to  his  prospects.  His  hand¬ 
some  face,  his  kindly  genial  manner,  won 
Mr.  Richley’s  heart,  and  the  acute  old 
tradesman  read  his  character  truly.  If 
he  had  no  very  strong  points  about  it,  at 
least  he  had  no  very  weak  ones.  His 
virtues  and  vices  were  all  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  temper. 

The  paternal  consent  and  blessing 
were  soon  given  ;  and  then  appeared  on 
the  scene  Mrs.  Richley,  who,  duly 
prompted  by  her  daughter,  added  her 
blessing  and  congratulations,  till  Phi 
felt  he' could  do  no  less  than  kiss  his 
bride-elect,  in  a  most  calm  and  deco¬ 
rous  way,  in  full  view  (as  was  proper)  of 
her  loving  parents. 

Moreover,  he  was  invited  to  take  up 
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his  abode  there  for  the  remaining  fort¬ 
night  of  his  leave  ;  and  in  a  good  or  evil 
hour,  as  it  may  seem  to  each  individual 
reader,  he  accepted.  The  luxurious  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Marquis  Square  suited 
not  only  Phil’s  notions  of  comfort  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  three-floor  bedroom  and 
his  club  dinner,  but  also  the  state  of  his 
pockets.  Rooms  and  dinner  were  gratis 
in  Marquis  Square  ;  that  was  a  great 
point.  All  went  well  fora  few  days,  till 
the  arrival  of  some  country  cousins,  who 
being  newly  married,  expected  to  see 
every  couple  of  lovers  as  demonstrative 
as  they  were  themselves.  Phil  did  not 
do  enough  kissing  to  please  them  ;  he 
did  not  squeeze  his  fair  one’s  hand  in 
corners  ;  and  he  made  himself  gener¬ 
ally  agreeable  without  seeking  perpetual 
tete-a-tetes  with  his  fiancee. 

“  My  dear  Theodosia,”  observed 
Mrs.  Russell  one  evening,  on  their 
return  from  the  opera  whither  Phil  had 
escorted  them,  “  I  suppose  it  is  not  the 
fashion  ;  but  really,  now,  if  my  William 
in  our  courting  days  had  not  put  his  arm 
round  my  waist  as  we  drove  in  a  carri¬ 
age,  and  in  the  dark,  too,  I  should  have 
been  seriously  uneasy.” 

Another  time  it  was,  “  Dearest,  how 
very  odd  that  Captain  Kerr  never  seems 
to  care  to  be  alone  with  you  !  My  Wil¬ 
liam  could  not  beara  third  person  in  the 
room  !  ” 

Theodosia  might  have  disregarded  this, 
but  her  own  sense  told  her  that  Phil  was 
not  a  devoted  lover  ;  and  though  the 
congratulations  of  the  Kerr  family  had 
been  most  enthusiastic,  though  they 
had  mentally  adapted  Theodosia  and 
her  thirty  thousand  as  a  daughter  and 
sister,  dear  to  their  aristocratic  hearts, 
yet  there  were  sundry  outlaying  mem¬ 
bers  who  preserved  the  right  to  opinions 
of  their  own,  and  would  have  preferred 
Phil’s  bride  being  considerably  younger 
and  very  much  prettier,  even  if  her 
pockets  were  not  so  well  lined. 

Vol.  I.— No.  2. 


Now  this  heresy  against  the  right  di 
vine  of  gold  Theodosia  secretly  resent¬ 
ed,  and  again  she  had  visions  of  the 
baronet,  and  thought  that  “  Lady  M’- 
Gregor  ”  sounded  quite  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  the  “  Hon.  Mrs.  Kerr.”  In 
short,  having  landed  her  fish,  Theodosia 
was  getting  weary  of  it. 

The  pleasure  to  her  was  in  the  catch¬ 
ing  not  the  keeping,  and  Phil  was  far 
too  secure  and  careless  to  please  her. 

Courteous  and  gentlemanly  he  could 
not  fail  to  be,  but  was  no  actor.  He 
could  not  assume  a  virtue  he  had  not  ; 
and  he  could  not  look  impassioned,  and 
he  could  not  speak  poetically,  when 
he  was  feeling  peculiarly  cool  and  in¬ 
different. 

So  the  time  went  on,  till,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  was  to  leave,  it  was  Mrs. 
not  Miss  Richley,  who  greeted  him  on 
his  entrance  to  the  library. 

“  It  is  a  very  painful  task,  Captain 
Kerr,  that  is  imposed  upon  me,  but  I 
have  no  resource,”  were  her  opening 
words.  “  I  cannot  control  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  feelings,  indeed,  in  this  instance,  I 
coincide  in  them  ;  so  does  her  father. 
We  all  feel  that  there  does  not  exist  be¬ 
tween  you  the  love  which  alone  can 
render  marriage  a  state  of  blessing,  and 
it  is  better  at  once  to  end  this  hastily 
formed  engagement.” 

Phil  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Richley,  having  applied  a  filmy 
pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  went 
on  : 

“  Do  not  answer  me,  Captain  Kerr  " 
(Phil,  by  the  way,  had  not  attempted 
it)  ;  “  this  decision  is  final  ;  and,  as  an 
interview  with  my  daughter  would  be 
very  painful  to  her,  and  useless  to  your¬ 
self,  I  must  beg  you  will  at  once  leave 
the  house  without  urging  it.” 

What  could  Phil  say?  A  certain 
sense  of  relief,  too,  flashed  over  his 
mind.  He  simply  bowed,  expressed  his 

thanks  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
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he  had  received,  his  regret  at  the  sud¬ 
den  and,  he  must  observe,  unexplained 
termination  of  his  engagement,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  a  cab  might  be  called  to 
transport  himself  and  his  portmanteau 
to  the  club. 

So  ended  Phil’s  dream  of  an  heiress. 
Yet  that  heartless  young  man  was  ac¬ 
tually  heard  to  whistle  “A  te  o  cara  !  ” 
as  he  drove  away  from  Marquis  Square  ; 
and  Mrs.  Richley  would  have  felt  her¬ 
self  more  than  ever  justified  had  she 
read  his  thoughts:  “Free,  even  if  a 
beggar.  Rosebud,  I  may  think  of  you 
lovingly  now.” 

Phil  did  not  lament  when  he  found 
next  morning  that  sudden  orders  had 
come  for  the  regiment  to  sail  for  Can¬ 
ada. 

One  week  later  and  he  was  off  board 
the  troop-ship  as  it  steamed  down  the 
Mersey,  and  the  band  struck  up  “  The 
Girl  I  left  behind  me.”  A  dear  sweet 
face  seemed  to  hover  before  him  with 
bright  soft  eyes,  not  cast  up  and  down 
and  sideways  like  Theodosia’s  pale  gray 
orbs,  but  yet  which  spoke  of  a  bashful 
affection  as  pure  and  true  as  ever  throb¬ 
bed  in  the  heart  of  a  gently-born  Eng¬ 
lish  maiden. 

Yes,  the  hackneyed  old  tune  carried 
his  thoughts  away  to  a  bygone  time  and 
a  southern  land,  and  Phil  Kerr  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was,  as  he  himself 
would  have  expressed  it,  a  “  brute,”  and 
that  he  had  been  “  a  big  fool.” 

Phil  was  the  only  patient  passenger 
on  board;  for,  strange  to  say  he  had 
begun  to  think,  and  seriously,  too.  Per¬ 
haps  the  bracing  sea  air  affected  his 
very  easy-going  ideas  on  many  subjects; 
perhaps  it  was  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  smoke,  play  whist,  and 
think  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  gallant, 
self-satisfied  and  earless  Phil  began  to 
think  his  honorable  self  but  doubtfully 
worthy  of  that  true  love. 

It  might  be,  too,  that  the  last  month 


had  shownThim  more  of  his  better  na- 
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ture  than  he  ever  knew  before  ;  that 
love  was  as  necessary  to  his  happiness 
as  gold  ;  and  that  a  future  yet  lay  before 
him,  far  holier  and  truer  than  a  wealthy 
marriage  could  give.  Phil  Kerr  was  a 
changed  and  better  man. 

A  year  has  passed  before  we  see  him 
again,  and  now  it  is  in  the  capital  of  the 
world  —  Rome  ;  a  salon  in  the  Hotel 
Costanzi,  a  scent  of  orange-blossoms, 
and  a  lady  and  gentleman  breaking  the 
seals  of  their  English  letters  —  Philip 
and  his  bride  the  Rosebud. 

A  sad  and  fatal  boat-accident  had 
ended  the  lives  of  his  two  elder  brothers, 
his  father  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  for 
the  loss  of  “  his  bonny  boys,”  and 
Philip  Lord  Kerr  had  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  and  hastened  to  Florence, 
where  Rosie  Amherst  lived  with  her 
brave  old  soldier-father  and  her  gentle 
mother. 

He  wooed  and  won  the  Rosebud  of 
his  dreams,  and  there  was  no  complaint 
this  time  of  a  want  of  lover-like  ardor  ; 
and  now  they  sat  side  by  side,  in  an  at¬ 
titude  good  Mrs.  Russell  would  have 
highly  approved  of,  reading  their  letters. 

“  By  Jove  !  ”  exclaimed  Phil,  “  Rosie, 
look  here,  You  know  I  told  you  that  I 
was  always  getting  anoymous  presents 
after  that  foolish  affair  was  broken  off — 
you  know  what  affair,  don’t  you  dear?” 

Phil  here  twisted  his  mustache,  after 
the  fashion  of  embarrassed  Englishmen 
in  general  who  possess  such  an  appen¬ 
dage. 

“  I  know  all  about  it.  You  were  a 
very  naughty  boy  to  think  of  selling 
yourself  for  gold.  I  only  wonder  you 
did  not  go  behind  the  counter  to  qualify 
yourself  for  a  junior  partner  —  Richley, 
Alpaca,  Kerr  &  Co.  !  How  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  would  have  sounded  !  ” 

Rosie  met  her  justly-merited  punish¬ 
ment  for  this  bit  of  sarcasm,  and  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  having  been  established. 
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which  included  sundry  pulls  of  Phil’s 
chesnut  locks,  that  much-tried  individ¬ 
ual  continued  : 

“  Well,  then,  Rosebud,  after  that  sad 
accdient,  I  had  a  letter  from  old  Mrs. 
Richley,  asking  me  to  stay  there  when  I 
returned  to  England.  I  came  off  so  hur¬ 
riedly  that  I  never  answered  ;  and  then 
you  see  I  started  for  Florence.” 

“  I  know  all  about  that,"  replied  Ro¬ 
sie,  nodding  her  head  a  la  Burleigh. 

“  Now,  you  see,  pet,”  Phil  went  on, 
“  the  paragraph  in  the  Times  and  Morn- 
ning  Post  cannot  be  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  to-day  ;  hut  it  is  more  than  a 
fortnight  since  I  wrote  to  my  agent, 
giving  him  my  address  here,  and  he  has 
forwarded  the  letter.  Read  it,  Rosie, 
will  you  ? 

Rosie  took  the  letter.  The  perfume 
of  patchouli  clung  about  it  yet,  and  the 
monogram  was  gorgeous  in  green  and 
mauve  and  gold.  An  irresistible  smile 
broke  over  her  bright  young  face  as  she 
read  it : 

“My  Dear  Philip  —  or  rather,  I 
suppose  I  must  forget  the  past  and  call 
you  Lord  Kerr —  I  do  indeed  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  new  honors,  and  they 
could  fall  to  no  one  more  worthily. 
Your  extended  views  of  life,  your  liberal 
ideas  on  every  point,  render  you  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  hold  a  high  place  in  this 
age  of  progress. 

“  My  father  too  has  met  with  unex¬ 
ampled  success  since  we  parted,  and 
nearly  doubled  his  fortune.  But  what  is 
wealth  to  me?  It  is  intellect  I  look  for, 
and  that  I  found  in  you. 

“  After  you  left,  1  refused  Sir  M’Gregor 


M’Gregor.  He  had  persevered  for  some 
months,  but  in  vain.  Could  I  bury  my¬ 
self  in  that  Highland  castle,  with  his 
dreadful  sisters,  (three  confirmed  spin¬ 
sters,)  and  his  dogs  and  horses  ?  No, 
though  he  offered  magnificent  settle¬ 
ments,  what  were  they  to  me?  Noth¬ 
ing  to  what  my  father  could  have  given 
me,  less  than  nothing  compared  with 
one  memory  of  the  past  !  You  know 
me.  I  could  not  live  without  intellectual 
society  —  intellectual  and  devoid  of  big¬ 
otry  ;  a  society  in  which  you  would 
shine.  It  was  my  parents  that  parted 
us  ;  I  yielded  to  their  will.  Forgive  me, 
and  let  us  at  least  be  friends,  even  if  we 
are  never  to  be  more  than  friends  to 
each  other.  Write  to  me  that  you  are 
well  and  happy,  Ah,  would  that  your 
happinesss  still  depended  upon  me  !  It 
would  be  the  hourly  study  of  your  de¬ 
voted  Theodosia.” 

Rosie  fairly  laughed  aloud. 

“  Poor  old  thing  !  ”  she  said  ;  “  what 
a  queer  jumble  of  strongmindedness 
and  sentimentality  !  But,  Phil,  you 
never  loved  her  ?  ” 

“  Never,  darling,  never  ;  and  I  should 
have  given  the  same  answer  —  ‘  Much 
obliged,  but  otherwise  disposed  of’  — 
even  if  this  precious  epistle  had  not 
come  too  late.  She  would  have  bought 
me  with  her  gold  ;  little  sorceress,  you 
bought  me  with  smiles  and  blushes  and 
priceless  love.  Heaven  be  praised  for 
that  Scotch  baronet,  for  I  really  believe 
he  came  to  the  rescue  just  in  time  ;  and 
thanks  to  him,  I  have  lost  an  heiress 
and  won  a  Rosebud. —  Tinsley's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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THE  JUSTERUAL  GLACIER  IN  NORWAY. 
A  LEAF  FROM  MY  JOURNAL  OF  JULY,  1 865. 


OUR  hostess  was  a  very  dignified 
old  lady,  the  proprietor  of  her 
domain  —  a  block  house  and  a  garden 
spot  —  and  hence  more  inclined  to  suit 
her  own  convenience  than  that  of  her 
guests. 

Our  horses  had  been  ordered  the 
night  before  for  six  o’clock,  but  it  was 
half  past  seven  before  we  were  in  the 
saddle  —  a  luxurious  one,  a  regular  side¬ 
saddle,  such  as  we  had  not  enjoyed  be¬ 
fore  in  the  wilds  of  Norway. 

A  fair  young  girl,  whose  blue  eyes, 
and  heavy  flaxen  hair,  and  red  cheeks 
would  have  called  forth  the  world’s  ad¬ 
miration  in  places  less  prosaic,  pointed 
out  our  rugged  pathway  that  doubled 
upon  itself  often  in  following  the  ser¬ 
pentine  meanderings  of  the  noisy  turbid 
Justerdal  river,  whose  pent  up  energies 
are  bounded  by  the  spurs  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  some  of  which  are  bare  and  deso¬ 
late,  while  others  are  fertile  in  grass- 
plots  with  rigable  pine  and  cedar  trees 
clinging  to  the  projecting  cliffs.  It 
seemed  so  weary  a  way  for  our  little 
maid  to  plod  along  the  ten  miles  when 
we  were  to  change  horses,  and  she  was 
to  take  these  back  with  her  —  barefoot, 
carrying  those  Sunday  shoes  in  her  hand, 
to  put  on  when  she  returned  —  that  1 
suggested  she  should  get  on  behind  me. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  picturesque  cos¬ 
tume  of  that  region,  a  blue  home-spun 
skirt,  short,  above  the  ankles,  a  little 
jacket  of  like  material,  fastened  at  the 
throat  and  at  the  waist  with  a  broad 
embroidered  belt,  left  open  down  the 
front  disclosing  a  brightly  embroidered 
stomacher,  and  upon  the  head,  tied 
loosely  under  the  chin,  was  a  cotton  hand¬ 


kerchief  stamped  with  a  flora  worthy  a 
tropical  clime. 

A  mere  child  I  had  thought  her,  and 
was  surprised  when  she  told  me  that 
she  was  seventeen  years  old  and  was  a 
bride,  as  those  are  termed  under  the 
bonds  of  an  engagement.  Her  dowry 
of  linen,  that  she  had  spun  and  woven 
herself,  was  in  readiness,  and  for  her 
faithfulness  in  service  to  our  hostess  of 
the  Mountain  Bird  hotel  she  was  to  have- 
added  to  her  household  store  an  extra 
feather-bed  and  covering  of  down.  Most 
of  her  scanty  three  years’  wages  — 
twelve  dollars  a  year — had  been  laid 
aside,  so  that  her  worldly  possessions 
were  no  small  item  accompanying  heart 
and  hand.  I  was  delighted  with  this 
opportunity  of  getting  thus  an  insight 
into  the  real  aims  and  actions  of  these 
simple-hearted,  kind  people,  and  we 
were  jogging  on  most  agreeably,  when 
of  a  sudden,  our  horse  began  a  series  of 
high  and  lofty  kickings,  and  then  put  his 
before  sedate  mettle  to  its  greatest 
speed.  The  Sunday  shoes  of  the  maid 
and  my  traveling  bag  of  commodities 
were  left  in  the  distance.  The  maid 
clung  to  me,  and  I  to  the  saddle,  till 
asunder  went  the  girth,  and  then  down 
came  maid  and  all,  and  away  went  the 
steed  leaving  us  to  decide  if  our  bones 
were  broken,  and  then  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  gather  up  our  scattered  wares. 
Poor  Henschen  would  not  have  it  that 
the  horse  was  not  a  model  of  good  be¬ 
havior  ;  she  was  sure  her  heels  must 
have  inadvertantly  hit  his  flanks,  and 
tickled  his  latent  spirit. 

We  had  now  plenty  of  time  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  conversation  ;  we  had  still  fou 
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miles  to  the  station  where  the  horse  had 
betaken  himself  without  stopping.  If 
Henschen  ever  comes  to  America,  as  it 
was  her  desire  to  do,  I  am  sure  she  will 
make  an  effort  to  find  the  American 
whom  she  seemed  to  feel  she  had  injured 
beyond  redress.  At  one  o’clock  we 
reached  the  pastor’s  lone  house  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  night.  He  re¬ 
ceived  us  most  hospitably ;  coffee  and 
biscuits  were  served  us,  we  rested  an 
hour,  then  rode  on  through  the  same 
valley  grown  even  narrower  and  wilder ; 
the  Justerdal  added  to  by  innumerable 
rills  had  become  a  torrent.  We  crossed 
it  several  times  upon  high,  frail  wooden 
bridges.  Eternal  snows  rested  upon 
every  mountain  peak,  and  poured  from 
these  heights  were  wild  cascades.  When 
we  had  gone  as  far  as  possible  with  our 
horses,  we  left  them,  took  a  guide  and 
walked  two  miles  over  piled  up  ridges 
of  moraine,  to  the  Justerdal  Glacier, 
which  completely  closes  up  the  valley 
and  laps  over  into  the  mountain  sides, 
so  that  one  steps  from  earth  to  ice,  and 
not  upon  heaps  of  debris  as  at  the  Mer 
de  Glace.  Our  guide  expressed  much 
astonishment  when  we  expressed  the 
desire  to  cross  the  glacier,  and  said  that 
ladies  before  had  been  content  to  look 
upon  it.  Steps  were  hacked  for  us  and 
we  made  the  ascent  of  the  icy  hight, 
blue  in  the  bright  sunshine  as  the  cloud¬ 
less  sky  above  us.  Our  guide  warned 
us  continually  that  every  step  forward 
was  one  to  retrace,  and  whenever  I 
neared  a  crevice  and  attempted  to  look 
into  it,  he  screamed  to  the  top  of  his 
voice  as  if  I  premeditated  a  suicidal 
leap.  So  moulded  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  rock  that  rise  a  thousand  feet 
high  on  either  side,  is  this  glacier,  that 
in  looking  upon  it,  its  thousand  feet  of 
breadth  seem  but  a  step  across.  It 
has  a  slope  of  five  miles  from  the  bald- 
headed  snow  mountain  from  which  it 
has  its  origin.  These  mountain  barri¬ 


ers  that  shut  it  in  are  almost  destitute 
of  vegetation  save  at  the  apex,  where 
you  can  stand  on  the  ice  and  pick  flow¬ 
ers  and  pluck  berries. 

The  surface  of  the  glacier  is  more 
rugged,  there  are  higher  peaks  and 
ridges  of  ice,  and  the  chasms  are  more 
yawning  and  wider,  than  those  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace. 

I  noticed  several  giant  boulders  riding 
down,  wedged  in  crevices,  with  no 
wrinkle  on  their  hard  face  to  give 
clue  to  their  age,  nor  inscription  to  tell 
when  they  parted  from  mother  moun¬ 
tain. 

The  whole  valley  leading  from  the 
glacier  is  such  a  field  of  desolation  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  mountain  monarchs  of 
old  had  waged  fierce  warfare,  and  em¬ 
ployed  as  missies  these  granite,  schistose 
and  conglomerate  boulders.  There  are 
landmarks  that  prove  the  yearly  change 
of  the  glacier’s  position ;  and  from  beneath 
it  flow  two  rapid  streams,  whose  pure 
waters  are  added  to  those  of  the  Juster¬ 
dal.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
so  few  visit  this  grand  handiwork  of  the 
Creator, since  seventy-five  miles  of  horse¬ 
back  riding  and  five  miles  of  walking- 
are  necessary  to  its  accomplishment. 

Only  ten  ladies  had  been  here  in  ten 
years.  I  was  the  first  American. 

The  kind  pastor  and  his  wife  waited 
their  evening  repast  for  our  return  ;  as 
we  had  eaten  nothing  since  early  morn¬ 
ing  save  the  lunch  he  gave  us,  we 
brought  sharpened  appetites  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  board  and  did  ample  justice  to  our 
first  meal  upon  reindeer  roast.  As  the 
law  forbids  the  killing  of  reindeer  at  this 
season,  the  pastor  told  us  it  was  brought 
to  him  as  having  been  slaughtered  for 
mercy’s  sake,  that  it  had  fallen  upon  the 
ice  and  broken  a  leg,  and,  said  he,  some¬ 
what  significantly,  as  these  accidents 
often  happen,  our  table  is  frequently 
supplied  with  their  meat  during  this 
season. 
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It  was  very  like  the  meat  of  a  young 
bullock,  not  so  dark,  and  fine  grained 
as  venison.  This  whole  region  abounds 
with  game  of  all  kinds.  Bear  sometimes 
have  the  hardihood  to  come  into  the 
valley  and  take  a  calf  or  lamb,  but  the 
people,  noted  as  good  shots,  soon  teach 
them  wholesome  lessons  for  their  unlaw¬ 
ful  interference.  Their  flesh  is  not  eaten 
by  the  people,  but  their  skins  are  made 
into  coats  and  bed  spreads,  as  well  as 
those  of  cows,  sheep  and  goats. 

I  had  greatly  desired  a  salute  in  these 
mountain  fortresses  from  Vulcan’s  bat¬ 
tery  and  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
a  round  of  vollies,  but  nothing  so  majes¬ 
tic  as  I  had  heard  on  the  prairies,  ex¬ 
cept  its  echo  and  re-echo.  The  pastor 
tells  us  we  cannot  leave  his  protecting 
shelter  to-day  ;  a  pouring  rain  of  a  few 
hours  has  swollen  the  river  till  its  banks 
are  overflown,  and  the  least  deviation 
from  the  narrow  pathway  would  engulf 
us  in  the  raging  torrent.  As  a  traveller 
who  once  left  against  the  pastor’s  coun¬ 
sel,  was  so  lost,  we  resign  ourselves  to 
his  unbounded  hospitality  and  go  with 
him  to  church.  The  little  wooden 
structure,  just  dressed  over  with  afresh 
coat  of  paint,  quite  conceals  evidences  of 
being  four  hundred  years  old,  but  with¬ 
in  we  might  conceive  it  to  be  a  portion 
of  Noah’s  Ark,  so  quaint  the  medley  of 
figures  and  coloring  on  the  walls,  and 
the  high  backed  pews  arranged  to  seat 
the  congregation  vis-a-vis,  and  the  mas¬ 
sive  curiously  carved  altar  piece.  Unfa¬ 
vorable  as  the  weather  was  the  church 
was  filled  with  devout  worshippers— how 
unlike  in  appearance  those  we  had  met 
with  on  a  week  day,  with  patched  gar¬ 
ments,  barefooted  and  unkempt !  Now 
all  were  neatly  dressed  and  as  they 
come  for  miles,  the  costume  of  each 
district  was  represented  as  well  as  the 
distinctive  characteristics  in  dress  of 
matron  and  maid.  I  could  but  wonder 
at  the  delicateness  of  features  and  the 


fairness  of  skin  of  the  women  and  girls 
put  so  early  to  hard  work  with  contin¬ 
ual  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays.  A  dozen 
boys  and  girls  were  confirmed  ;  after 
going  through  a  long  catechizing  ordeal 
certificates  were  given  each  ;  they  knelt 
around  the  altar  and  received  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  blessing.  A  long  sermon  followed, 
and  then  the  sacrament  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  newly  confirmed,  and  then 
to  a  group  of  elderly  persons.  The  halo 
of  silver  hair  about  their  head,  their 
bowed  forms,  and  tottering  steps  gave 
proof  that  they  would  soon  eat  at  their 
Father’s  table,  bread,  not  made  with 
hands. 

Next  followed  the  baptism  of  two  four- 
weeks-old  scions  of  life  and  immortality. 
Wrapped  like  mummies  from  head  to 
feet,  they  had  been  brought  fourteen 
miles  by  their  mothers,  attended  by 
their  god-mothers.  They  were  immersed 
in  warm  water  in  a  curious  wood  font, 
suspended  and  held  up  by  the  hand  of 
a  clumsily  carved  angel.  The  closest 
attention  was  paid  to  the  sermon,  there 
was  no  napping,  as  I  had  expected  ;  but 
I  noticed  some  of  the  hard  worked 
farmers,  unused  to  an  hour  of  quiet 
leisure,  struggled  against  it  by  occasion¬ 
ally  rising  and  standing. 

The  services  were  so  impressive,  and 
there  was  so  much  of  earnest  devotion 
in  these  simple  hearted  good  people, 
that  although  my  understanding  of  the 
services  was  mostly  conveyed  through 
the  sense  of  seeing,  I  did  not  find  them 
wearisome,  prolonged  to  three  hours. 
The  old  pastor  seems  a  veritable  father 
of  his  flock ;  he  has  nine  hundred  com¬ 
municants  ;  and  his  pastoral  district  in¬ 
cludes  a  circuit  of  fourteen  miles.  He 
teaches  twenty-two  weeks  in  fall  and 
winter,  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

His  glebe  comprises  but  a  few  rocky 
acres,  on  which  he  grows  his  winter 
supply  of  potatoes  ;  and  a  small  pasture 
up  the  mountain  side  supports  his  flock 
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of  cows,  sheep  and  goats  —  all  clothing 
and  cloth,  including  cotton,  woolen  and 
linen,  are  the  fruitful  industry'  of  the 
long  winter  evenings.  The  longevity 
of  the  people  in  these  mountain  districts 
is  quite  remarkable  ;  the  pastor  tells  us 
they  are  not  exceptional  cases  in  his 
parish,  that  reach  the  age  of  ninety  and 
one  hundred.  There  is  no  M.  D.,  within 
fourteen  miles  of  the  parsonage,  and  all 
of  the  years  that  the  pastor  has  been 
there,  they  have  not  called  him.  Last 
year  —  in  1864 — they  had  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  days  of  continuous 
sleighing.  The  snow  and  northern 
lights  ameliorate  in  a  great  degree,  the 
reign  of  darkness  in  winter.  The  par¬ 
son’s  church  is  not  heated  during  this 
rigorous  season,  and  the  eye-lids  of  the 
people  are  often  closed  by  the  congela¬ 
tion  of  their  own  breath.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  pastor  accompanies  us  on  a 


walk,  the  sky  has  cleared  and  banks  of 
clouds  reflect  their  roseate  hues  upon 
the  snowy  mountain  tops.  The  Juster- 
del  river  increased  in  its  flow  by  newly 
made  tributaries  moves  like  the  rapid 
tide  of  humanity  rushing  on  to  eternity. 
When  the  others  have  returned,  I  sit 
alone  on  a  moss  covered  crag  to  drink 
in  the  wild  lavish  beauty  of  the  surround¬ 
ings,  and  am  so  impressed  by  the  sublim¬ 
ity  of  the  scene  that  I  feel  inclined  to  cover 
my  face,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
made  it  so  wondrous.  On  this  peninsu¬ 
lar  acre  of  ground,  washed  on  two  sides 
by  the  Justerdal  torrent,  stands  the  red 
one  story  parsonage  with  its  green  turf 
covered  roof,  and  the  little  white  church, 
surrounded  by  its  peaceful  God’s  Acre. 
And  thus  you  have  an  outline  sketch  of 
our  quiet  resting  place  this  holy  Sabbath 
day. — Mary  J.  Safford. 

Chicago,  April  1872. 
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FAIREST  of  Spring’s  fair  children, 
Babes  of  the  flowery  year, 

Violets  with  dew-sprent  eyes, 

Deep-hued  as  midnight  skies  — 

What  is  it  ye  do  here  ? 

Here,  in  the  pent-up  city, 

Far  from  your  native  dell, 

Where  the  finch  her  nest  entwines, 

And  through  the  budding  pines, 

Fitful  March  breezes  swell  ? 

In  place  of  streaming  sunshine, 

And  free,  bud-blowing  air, 

Upon  your  beauty  falls 
The  shade  of  prisoning  walls, 

And  gas-light’s  yellow  glare. 

Through  street  and  crowded  alley, 

Your  fresh-plucked  buds  are  borne, 
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Laden  with  pleasant  tales 
Of  woods  and  ancient  vales, 

Thick  with  the  white  sloe-thorn. 

Ever  amid  the  tumult 

Of  trafic’s ‘ceaseless  hum, 

Sweet  as  a  babbling  rill, 

Or  a  wild  linet’s  trill, 

Your  gusts  of  perfume  come. 

Seem  they  like  fairy  voices, 

Those  odor  freighted  sighs, 
Telling  of  vernal  hours, 

And  rain-drops  in  the  flowers, 

New-chaliced  from  the  skies. 

And  that  faint  floating  fragrance, 

Like  a  low  loving  word, 

Stirs  many  a  heart  of  care, 

As  by  the  passing  air 

/Eolian  chords  ars  stirred. 

The  worn  face  of  the  weaver, 

As  he  hurries  to  his  loom, 

Grows  brighter,  while  he  stays 
His  weary  glance  to  gaze 

Upon  your  purple  bloom. 

The  pale-browed  seamstress  pauses 
A  moment,  as  she  feels 
Within  her  room  your  scent, 

That  from  the  roadway  pent, 

Through  her  dull  casement  steals. 

To  thousand,  thousand  workers 
In  labor’s  serried  ranks, 

Bright  breezy  thoughts  ye  bring 
Of  meadows  white  with  spring, 

Green  crofts  and  sunny  banks  ! 

And  therefore,  Spring’s  fair  children, 
Babes  of  the  flowery  year, 

Violets  with  dew-sprent  eyes, 

Deep-hued  as  midnight  skies  — 

Thrice-welcome  are  ye  here  ! 

Chambers'  Journal. 
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AMERICANISMS  NOT  ALWAYS  NOVELTIES. 


IT  IS  a  curious  fact  that  the  original 
language  of  a  people  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  preserved  in  greater  purity 
in  its  colonies  than  in  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  the  descendents  of  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Asia  Minor  speak  a  language 
much  nearer,  in  all  respects,  the  ancient 
Greek  than  is  that  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
proper.  Spanish  more  closely  resem¬ 
bles  Latin  than  does  Italian.  Dutch 
has  a  greater  similarity  to  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  than  the  dialect  now  spoken 
throughout  Northern  Germany.  And 
finally  —  oddly  as  the  assertion  may 
sound  in  English  ears  —  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  England  states  of  America 
speak  a  language  bearing  a  greater  affin¬ 
ity  to  that  of  this  country  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  than  does  our  modern 
English. 

Not  only  have  words  survived,  but 
forms  of  expression,  and  even  pronun¬ 
ciation,  have  been  preserved  in  New 
England  that  have  become  obsolete 
here.  Indeed,  many  words  now  con¬ 
sidered  purely  American,  were  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  this  country  two  and  a  half 
or  three  centuries  ago.  Thus  Prink, 
to  deck,  to  adorn,  is  still  used  in  the 
Eastern  states  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  employed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  both  Spenser  and  Shaks- 
peare.  One  Yankee  girl  will  say  to 
another,  whose  toilet  may  appear  to 
have  taken  some  time  :  “  Oh,  you’ve 
been  prinking;”  or,  “What  a  time  you’ve 
taken  to  prink.”  In  fact,  the  verb  is  used 
in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  Muss,  a 
confused  encounter  (possibly  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  French  melee )  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  purely  American  idiom. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  good  Shakspear- 
ean  English.  In  Antony  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  Antony  says  :  “When  late  I  spake, 
like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  rush 


forth  ;  ”  and  the  word  is  used  by  both 
Massinger  and  Fletcher.  Lam,  to  beat, 
is  another  American  word  which  claims 
English  parentage.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  the 
phrase  was  in  common  use  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II. ;  and  asserts  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  fate  of  one  Dr.  Lamb, 
an  astrologer,  who  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  the  mob  in  the  preceding 
reign. 

Sick,  which  is  universally  used  in  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  ill  is  employed  in  this  country, 
was,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  perfectly 
good  English  in  the  time  of  James  I.  ; 
the  expression  “  ill,”  in  the  sense  we  now 
understand  it,  not  once  occurring,  I 
believe,  in  the  authorised  translation  of 
the  Bible.  Bug,  again  used  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  generic  term  for  every  species 
of  insect,  is  a  good  old  English  word. 
“  A  bug  hath  buzzed  it  in  my  ears,”  says 
Bacon  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  the 
word  will  frequently  be  found  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  so  completely  obsolete  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  an 
edition  of  the  late  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s 
works  was  published  in  London,  the 
editor  was  obliged  to  alter  the  title  of 
that  very  clever  little  story,  The  Golden 
Bug,  to  The  Golden  Beetle,  in  order 
not  to  give  offence  to  English  ears. 

Of  American  idioms  proper,  two  of 
the  most  curious  are  the  words  Clever 
and  Smart  —  smart,  throughout  the 
United  States,  meaning  clever  ;  while 
clever  is  used  in  the  sense  of  good- 
natured.  Why  these  two  words  should 
have  lost  their  original  signification,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture  ;  though  a 
parallel  may  be  found  in  this  country  in 
the  case  of  the  expressions  Let  and 
Prevent ,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
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last  three  hundred  years,  have  inter¬ 
changed  meanings.  Loafer,  a  lazy,  idle 
vagabond,  and  Rowdy,  a  quarrelsome, 
troublesome  fellow,  are  both,  I  believe, 
purely  American  idioms.  Lord  Bulwer, 
therefore,  in  his  comedy  of  Walpole,  or 
Every  Man  has  his  Price,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  slight  anachronism  in  putting 
the  latter  word  into  the  mouth  of  Sir 


Robert,  who  speaks,  on  one  occasion 
of  “  rowdy  electors.” 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other 
expressions  and  phrases  in  use  in  the 
United  States  peculiar  to  the  country  ; 
but  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  treat  of  them,  my  ob¬ 
ject  having  been  simply  to  give  a  few 
desultory  examples  of  American  idioms. 
—  Chambers'  Journal. 
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IN  ONE  of  his  celebrated  essays, 
Lord  Macaulay  discusses  the  love 
letters  of  Sir  William  Temple.  He  says 
he  would  very  willingly  exchange  tons 
of  state  papers  for  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  these  love  letters.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  William  Temple  to  his  Dorothy 
are  certainly  interesting  enough,  and,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  especially,  may  be 
associated  with  wider  and  deeper  sym¬ 
pathies  than  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Macaulay  says  that  he  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  proofs  of  tenderness 
a  young  lady  would  be  permitted  to 
give  her  lover.  We  should  for  our  own 
part  have  thought  that  this  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  distracting  subject  for  his¬ 
torical  investigation,  fraught  with  de¬ 
cided  peril  to  the  historic  mind.  The 
first  idea  is  that  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  lovers  do  not  greatly  vary  in 
any  age,  This,  however,  would  perhaps 
be  a  mistake.  In  the  dialogues  of  Eras¬ 
mus  the  young  lady  refuses  to  give  her 
betrothed  a  single  kiss,  classically  ob¬ 
serving,  “  Ut  me  totam  illibatamque 
tibi  trodam."  In  some  shades  of  so¬ 
ciety  caresses  have  been  strictly  inhib¬ 
ited,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
Lord  Macaulay  had  directed  his  power¬ 
ful  mind  toward  the  elucidation  of  the 


subject.  In  the  opinion  of  another  great 
writer,  with  whom  Macaulay’s  mind  had 
much  in  sympathy,  we  mean  Alexander 
Pope,  love  letters  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  literature.  He  describes  how  they 
“  speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to 
soul :  ” 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch’s  aid  — 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  in¬ 
spires, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires ; 

The  virgin’s  wish,  without  her  fears,  impart. 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 

Most  of  us  know  by  heart  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  pretty  poem  about  “The  Let¬ 
ters,”  how  “  she  gav.e  my  letters  back 
to  me,”  which  the  young  lover  refused 
to  receive  : 

She  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said, 

I  raged  against  the  public  liar  ; 

She  spoke  as  if  her  love  was  dead, 

But  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  fire. 

I  spoke  with  heat,  and  strength,  and  force  ; 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarms  — 

Like  torrents  from  a  mountain’s  source  — 

We  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms. 

Love  letters  always  form  part  of  the 
choicest  machinery  of  the  poet  and  the 
novelist.  Pope’s  own  letters,  whether 
to  Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague,  or  to 
Erinna,  or  to  Martha  Blount,  are  prob¬ 
ably  love  letters,  and  we  shall  watch 
with  much  interest  their  elucidation  by 
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Mr.  Whitwell  Elwin.  One  of  our  most 
popular  lady  novelists  discusses  with 
much  force  the  great  value  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  how  men  who  are  unable  by 
word  of  mouth  to  do  themselves  justice 
can  nevertheless  thoroughly  reveal  their 
whole  nature  in  their  love  letters.  This 
is  probably  very  true.  Many  men  get 
on  much  better  in  paper  work  than  in  a 
viva  vocc  examination.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  very  puzzling  to  many 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day  to  have 
highly  intellectual  letters  from  their  lov¬ 
ers.  They  must  be  greatly  puzzled  when 
gentlemen  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind, 
or  some  sucking  young  “lion”  of  the 
press  of  the  future,  sets  forth  his  whole 
nature  for  Amanda  or  Amata.  As  a 
rule,  the  letters  of  a  genius  with  a  gift 
of  utterance  must  cause  decided  won¬ 
derment  to  the  fiancee  who  will  prob¬ 
ably  mainly  rely  upon  the  endearing 
expressions  at  the  beginning  and  end,  or 
any  wax  kisses  that  may  be  discovered 
on  the  envelope.  We  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  young  ladies  in  such  dif¬ 
ficulties  had  better  apply  for  help  to 
their  brothers  at  college.  That  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  love  may  not  lose  its  power  over 
the  minds  of  young  men,  I  observe  that 
the  sapient  authorities  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  have  given  as  the  subject 
of  a  gold  medal  this  year, 

“  Hominum  Divumque  voluptas 
Alma  Venus.” 

The  love  letters  of  eminent  persons 
are  generally  letters  written  before  they 
became  eminent.  A  great  author  will 
not  confine  his  intellectual  efforts  to  the 
penny  post  when  a  publisher  will  hand¬ 
somely  remunerate  him  for  revealing 
them  to  the  world.  In  the  case  of  poets 
a  large  part  of  their  effusions  might, 
without  much  straining,  be  brought 
within  the  category  of  love  letters.  But 
then  other  “  eminences  ”  mostly  write 
their  love  letters  before  they  achieve 
greatness  or  have  greatness  forced  upon 


them.  This  is  a  great  consolation  for 
the  lawyer  that  can  get  no  briefs,  the 
doctor  that  can  get  no  practice,  the 
young  politician  that  cannot  get  a  seat, 
and  the  young  writer  who  has  his  arti¬ 
cles  rejected.  They  can  take  it  out  in 
their  love  letters.  I  am  sorry  for  any 
eminent  man  who  has  to  engage  in  this 
description  of  correspondence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  joke  the  lawyer 
might  tie  up  his  letters  with  red  tape, 
and  the  physician  may  make  a  muddle 
in  his  prescription.  Love  letters  must 
take  it  out  of  a  man,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  love-making  requires  an  amount  of 
time  and  concentration  of  purpose  that 
can  be  ill-spared  from  professional  pur¬ 
suits.  Eminence  generally  means  effort, 
and  a  man  in  full  work  cannot  afford 
time  for  such  hidibria  Innee.  They 
are  the  glorious  privilege  of  leisure 
and  of  youth. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  love  let¬ 
ters  is  the  celebrated  volume  of  “  Fos¬ 
ter’s  Essays.”  We  believe  that  all  these 
remarkable  essays  were  originally  love 
letters  written  to  the  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged.  Mr.  Macdonald  makes 
one  of  his  novels  simply  autobiographi¬ 
cal  ;  love  letters  written  by  a  man  to 
vindicate  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  Literary  men  are 
not  always  so  voluminous  in  this  des¬ 
cription  of  epistle.  We  once  detected 
a  very  able  reviewer  in  the  weakness  of 
writing  a  love  letter.  “  I’ll  not  detain 
you  long,”  he  observed  ;  “  I  never  give 
the  young  woman  more  than  a  ‘short 
notice.’  ”  The  young  reviewer  ought 
to  have  written  his  letters  a  year  or  two 
before ;  he  had  now  too  much  work  on 
hand.  There  is  a  glorious  old  poet, 
Thompson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons, 
who  shows  a  sad  gleam  of  romance  in 
his  verses  to  Amanda.  He  knew  he 
was  too  poor  to  marry' her — and  she 
was  soon  to  marry  away  from  him  — 
and  so  he  frittered  away  his  life  saunter- 
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ing  about  and  lying  a-bed.  Yet  for  a 
poet  he  had  wonderfully  sensible  ideas 
of  matrimony.  When  his  sister  was 
engaged  he  wrote  to  her :  “  I  must 

chiefly  recommend  to  you  to  cultivate 
by  every  method  that  union  of  hearts, 
that  agreement  and  sympathy  of  tem¬ 
pers,  in  which  consists  the  true  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  marriage  state.  The  econ¬ 
omy  and  gentle  management  of  a  family 
is  a  woman’s  natural  province,  and  from 
that  arises  her  best  praise.” 

Rousseau’s  saying  was  a  true  one  — 
that  to  write  a  good  love  letter  you 
ought  to  begin  without  knowing  what 
you  mean  to  say,  and  finish  without 
knowing  what  you  have  written.  This 
is  certainly  very  much  the  way  of  love 
letters  in  general,  if  we  may  judge  them 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  nisi pr ins 
courts.  The  love  letters  of  men  and 
women  of  genius,  considered  as  compo¬ 
sitions,  are  generally  the  best.  As  a 
rule,  men  of  genius  write  much  better 
letters  than  they  receive.  The  man  of 
genius  generally  exalts  some  woman 
into  a  divinity,  and  the  creature  of  his 
imagination  whom  he  marries  turns  out 
to  be  very  human  indeed.  Hence  the 
wives  of  literary  men  are  not  as  a  rule 
very  interesting  people.  We  have  heard 
people  laugh  at  Lady  Scott  because  she 
said  that  she  must  get  Sir  Walter  to 
write  some  more  of  his  rubbish  to  get  a 
new  carpet.  Yet  his  Charlotte  sent 
more  exquisite  love  letters  to  Sir  Walter 
than  any  which  the  great  novelist  has 
produced  in  his  novels.  Was  there  ever 
a  more  graceful  love  letter  than  this 
about  fixing  the  day?  I  quote  it,  as  I 

owe  some  amends  to  the  wives  of  liter¬ 
ary  men. 

“  If  I  could  but  really  believe  that  my 
letter  gave  you  only  half  the  pleasure 
you  express,  I  should  almost  think,  my 
dearest  Scott,  that  I  should  get  very 
fond  of  writing  merely  for  the  pleasure 
to  indulge  you  —  that  is  saying  a  great 


deal.  I  •  hope  you  are  sensible  of  the 
compliment  I  pay  you  ;  I  don’t  expect  I 
shall  always  be  so  pretty  behaved.  You 
may  depend  on  me,  my  dearest  friend, 
for  fixing  as  early  a  day  as  I  possibly 
can  ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  not  quite 
so  soon  as  you  wish  you  must  not  be 
angry  with  me.  It  is  very  unlucky  you 
are  such  a  bad  housekeeper,  as  I  am  no 
better.  I  shall  try.  I  hope  to  have 
very  soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you ; 
but  I  wish  the  first  fortnight  was  over. 
With  all  my  love,  and  those  sorts  of  pret¬ 
ty  things,  adieu !  Charlotte. 

“  P.  S.  Et u die 2  votre  Francais.  Re¬ 
member,  you  are  to  teach  me  Italian  in 

return,  but  I  shall  be  but  a  stupid 
scholar.  Aimes  Charlotte.” 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  love  let¬ 
ters  of  some  men  eminent  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  And  first  of  all,  of  our  divines. 
Chalmers  says,  in  his  diary,  just  before 
he  was  married  ;  “  Dismissing  all  an¬ 
ticipations  of  heaven  upon  earth,  may  I 
betake  myself  soberly  and  determinedly 
to  the  duties  of  the  married  state.”  We 
hope  the  good  wife  felt  flattered  by  this 
expression  of  Christian  resignation.  He 
was  very  different  from  another  Scotch 
divine  of  almost  equal  eminence,  who, 
during  his  honeymoon,  so  far  anticipated 
events  as  to  date  his  letters  from  “  Hea¬ 
ven.”  The  love  letters  of  Whitefield 
are  curious.  He  said  in  them  that  if  he 
knew  himself  he  was  quite  free  from  the 
giddy  passion  which  the  world  calls 
love.  These  eminent  theologians  were 
not  at  all  unlike  Racine.  He  married 
because  his  confessor  recommended  him 
to  marry,  and  thought  that,  in  this  way, 
he  would  best  overcome  his  unfortunate 
proclivitity  for  making  verses.  “When 
he  was  resolved  to  marry,”  says  his  son, 
“  neither  love  nor  interest  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  choice  ;  and  in  so  serious 
an  affair  he  consulted  reason  only.” 
His  wife  did  not  know  the  difference 
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between  poetry  and  prose,  and  never 
read  a  line  of  her  husband’s  tragedies, 
except  the  titles.  One  of  the  briefest 
of  theological  love  stories  relates  to  the 
marriage  of  Robert  Hall.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  marry  his  ser¬ 
vant.  So  he  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
said  :  “  Betty,  do  you  love  the  Lord  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Betty.  “  Betty,  do  you 
love  me  ?  ”  he  next  asked.  “  I  hope  so, 
master,”  she  answered  ;  and  they  were 
happily  married. 

The  lawyers  are  a  people  who,  as  a 
class,  seem  to  have  turned  out  very 
well  in  their  love  affairs.  We  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  letters  which  Jack 
Scott  wrote  to  Miss  Surtees,  or  which 
that  famous  jurist,  Judge  Buller,  wrote 
to  the  lassie  whom  he  married  when  he 
was  only  eighteen.  When  Charles  Y orke, 
afterward  Chancellor  Hardwick,  asked 
a  Worcestershire  'squire  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  the  old  gentleman  politely 
asked  him  about  his  rent-roll.  The 
young  lawyer  replied  that  his  estate 
consisted  of  “  a  perch  of  ground  in 
Westminster  Hall.”  Similarly,  when 
Charles  Abbot,  afterward  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tenterden,  was  asked  by  a  Kent¬ 
ish  ’squire  about  his  estate,  the  young 
pleader  showed  him  his  books  in  one 
room  and  his  pupils  in  another.  Both 
Lady  Scott  and  Lady  Tenterden  were 
esteemed  rather  narrow  in  their  house¬ 
keeping.  After  all,  the  best  kind  of 
love  letter  is  that  which  a  man  writes 
to  his  wife,  and  there  is  at  least  one  very 
sweet  love  letter  which  Abbott  wrote  to 
his  wife  while  on  circuit,  with  a  lot  of 
poetry  in  it.  We  have  one  excellent 
example  —  a  love  letter,  which  Macaulay 
would  probably  accept  as  a  historical 
document,  written  by  that  noble  char¬ 
acter,  the  first  Lord  Cowper,  to  his 
sweetheart  when  a  young  templar.  It 
is  in  statelier  phrase  than  the  present 
familiar  style  beginning  “  dearest  mad¬ 
am,”  and  ending,  “your  very  humble 


and  affectionate  servant.”  He  tells  her, 

“  I  wish  my  thoughts  that  are  so  often 
with  you  when  I  am  not,  were  not  in¬ 
visible  ;  then  you  might  save  yourself 
the  trouble  of  reading  such  like  notes, 
and  see  at  one  view  how  discontented 
and  vexed  they  are  when  I  cannot  wait 
on  you.  You  would  see  how  forward 
and  impatient  they  grow  under  any 
other  business,  and  I’m  sure,  without 
further  apology,  would  excuse  me  and 
forgive  my  absence  for  their  very  looks.” 
This  is  certainly  very  prettily  expressed 
by  the  young  templar.  This  is  the 
chancellor  of  whom  Voltaire  used  ab¬ 
surdly  to  say  that  he  defended  and  prac¬ 
ticed  polygamy.  Cowper’s  letters  to 
his  wife,  and  the  journals  he  kept  for 
her,  show  him  to  have  been  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  husband.  So  far  as  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  legal  biography,  it  must 
be  said  that  marriage  answers  very  well 
for  the  lawyers.  They  seem  to  become 
keenly  alive  to  their  responsibilities,  and 
settle  down  steadily  to  their  business. 

The  men  of  science  do  not  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  equally  happy. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  Comte’s 
letters  to  his  Clotilde  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  ill  for  a  man  of  science  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman  of  science.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy  tells  his  mother,  “  I  am  the 
happiest  of  men  in  the  hope  of  a  union 
with  a  woman  equally  distinguished  for 
virtues,  talents  and  accomplishments.”' 
He  joyously  tells  his  brother,  “  Mrs. 
Appreece  has  consented  to  marry  me, 
and  when  the  event  takes  place,  I  shall 
not  envy  kings,  princes  or  potentates.” 
Sir  Henry  Holland  describes  the  sensa¬ 
tion  which  Mrs.  Appreece  made  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  societies,  when  even  a  regius 
professor  went  down  on  his  knees  in  the 
street  to  fasten  her  shoe.  Nevertheless, 
the  marriage  turned  out  to  be  altogether 
unsuitable  and  unfortunate.  Count 
Rumford,  a  philosopher,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  married  Madame  Lavoisier,  a 
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philosopher  herself,  and  a  widow  of  a 
philosopher.  Almost  the  first  passage 
in  a  youthful  note  book,  was,  “  Love  is 
a  noble  passion  of  the  mind.”  He  was 
four  years  in  courting  the  clever  French¬ 
woman.  We  do  not  know  what  he 
wrote  to  her  before  marriage,  but  this  is 
the  way  in  which  he  wrote  about  her 
afterward  :  “I  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  married  to  one  of  the  most  impe¬ 
rious,  tyrannical,  unfeeling  women  that 
ever  existed,  and  whose  perseverance  in 
pursuing  an  object  is  equal  to  her  pro¬ 
found  cunning  and  wickedness  in  fram¬ 
ing  it.”  He  explains  one  of  his  trou¬ 
bles :  “She  goes  and  pours  boiling 
water  on  some  of  my  beautiful  flowers ;  ” 
which,  we  admit,  was,  at  least,  eccen¬ 
tric  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 
Yet  two  very  eminent  living  men,  M. 
Guizot  and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  knew 
her,  and  indeed  speak  very  kindly  of 
her  memory.  M.  Guizot’s  own  marriage 
was  under  sufficiently  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  gained  his  wife’s  heart 
by  writing  anonymous  articles  in  a  peri¬ 
odical  for  her  when  she  was  laid  up,  and 
this  kind  of  papers  might  be  regarded 
as  a  novel  species  of  love  letters. 

We  have  no  love  letters  of  Pascal’s, 
but  we  strongly  think  the  author  of 
Provincial  Letters  must  have  written 
the  best  love  letters  of  all.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  this  incompara¬ 
ble  logician  and  philosopher  had  given 
the  subject  his  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  M.  Victor  Cousird  discovered 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Germain  de  Pres,  a  manuscript  of  Pas¬ 
cal’s  called,  “  A  Discourse  on  the  Pas¬ 
sions  of  Love.”  The  work  leaves  no 
doubt  that  Pascal  was  very  much  in  love, 
and  his  biographers  have  spun  a  very 
lively  romance  out  of  the  discovery  of 


this  manuscript,  But  unless  it  was  the 
sister  of  his  friend,  the  Due  de  Rohan, 
whose  story  is  the  most  tragic  of  all  the 
stories  of  Port  Royal,  conjecture  must 
otherwise  be  silent.  Pascal  has  just  one 
remark  that  looks  autobiographical  : 
“  When  one  loves  a  lady  of  unequal 
rank,  ambition  may  accompany  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  love  ;  but  in  a  little  while  the 
latter  becomes  the  master.  He  is  a 
tyrant  who  has  no  compassion  ;  he  will 
be  alone  ;  all  the  passions  must  bend 
and  obey  him.  •  •  •  Man  by  himself  is 
an  imperfect  thing ;  to  be  happy  he 
needs  to  find  a  second.  He  often 
searches  for  this  in  a  condition  of  life 
equal  to  his  own,  because  the  liberty 
and  opportunity  of  declaring  himself 
are  there  most  easily  to  be  met  with. 
Nevertheless,  we  sometimes  look  far 
above  ourselves  and  feel  the  fire  increase, 
although  we  dare  not  confess  it  to  her 
who  is  its  cause.  *  •  *  A  high  friend¬ 
ship  fills  the  heart  of  man  much  more 
completely  than  a  common  or  equal 
one.”  So  Pascal  seems  to  have  felt 

The  desire  of  the  moth  to  the  star, 

Of  the  day  to  the  morrow  ; 

A  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow.” 

It  is  something  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  eminent  men.  An  Addi¬ 
son  woos  a  countess  for  fifteen  years 
and  then  discovers  that  she  was  not 
worth  the  wooing.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  we  knew  more  of  the  love  affairs 
of  our  great  men.  The  knowledge 
would  explain  history  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  even  Lord  Macaulay  could 
conceive  possible.  Now  and  then  we 
obtain  the  glimpses  of  love  letters,  but, 
as  a  rule,  we  seldom  obtain  access  to 
those  deeper  founts  of  feeling  and  far- 
concealed  springs  of  action. —  London 
Society. 
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NERVOUS  people,  as  it  is  credibly 
stated,  have  been  put  to  great 
anxiety  by  the  announcement  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  papers,  that  a 
distinguished  astronomer  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  monstrous  comet  rushing  straight 
towards  us  with  amazing  rapidity  from 
the  remote  abysses  of  space,  and  yet 
pursuing  its  course  with  as  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  deviation  as  though  it  were 
running  upon  rails.  Some  friendly 
planet  might  by  possibility  put  forth  a 
helping  hand,  and  twist  the  approaching 
monster  from  its  course,  as  the  hero  of 
a  novel  diverts  the  runaway  steed  just 
as  it  is  about  to  crush  the  heroine. 
Good-natured  astronomers  have  taken 
pains  to  explain  that  there  is  no  such 
comet  coming  ;  that  if  it  were  coming  it 
would  be  a  very  welcome  visitor;  and  that 
we  have  already  passed  through  a  comet 
and  found  it  less  obnoxious  than  a  Lon¬ 
don  fog.  The  astronomers  mean  well, 
but  they  are  terribly  prosaic  people. 
They  ought  surely  to  understand  that 
they  are  robbing  us  of  a  lively  pleasure. 
Have  they  not  in  their  boyhood, — for 
even  astronomers  have  been  boys, — 
snatched  a  fearful  joy  from  the  ghosts 
and  other  supernatural  dangers  with 
which  a  childish  imagination  loves  to 
people  the  dim  borders  of  its  little 
world  ?  Would  anybody  willingly  give 
up  that  delicious  feelingof  superstitious 
awe  which  was  at  once  the  charm  and 
terror  of  his  early  years,  and  have  all 
phantoms  suppressed  till  the  world 
should  be  no  more  haunted  than  a 
railroad  station  ?  Astronomers  have 
already  taken  terrible  liberties  with  the 
comet  of  our  childhood.  The  huge 
fiery  monster  plunging  through  the  sky 
with  a  death-dealing  tail  has  been 
weighed  and  measured,  and  had,  as  it 
were,  a  mathematical  hook  put  in  his 


jaws,  till  his  impressiveness  has  de¬ 
parted  from  him.  We  know  the  legend 
of  Cuvier’s  descent  into  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions,  and  of  his  declaration  that  the 
horns  and  hoofs  which  terrified  our  in¬ 
fancy  were  unmistakable  proofs  of  a 
graminivorous  nature.  Even  so  the 
comet  has  been  lowered  in  popular  esti¬ 
mation  till  our  skies  have  become  as 
empty  of  hotrors  as  Hyde  Park  of  tigers. 
Sir.  W.  Thompson  indeed  was  kind 
enough  last  autumn  to  revive  some  of 
our  ancient  alarms,  and  to  assure  us 
that  some  time  or  other  the  world  would 
be  smashed  to  atoms,  like  a  bursting 
shell,  by  a  fate  as  inexorable  as  that 
which  will  bring  about  a  collision  at  a 
metropolitan  junction.  Of  course  his 
fellow-philosophers  found  fault  with 
some  of  his  details,  for  science  is  a  re- 
moresless  enemy  to  poetry. 

Let  us,  however,  for  a  brief  period, 
“  dally  with  false  surmise,”  and  endeavor 
to  return  to  the  simple  faith  of  a  child. 
Let  us  imagine  that  the  astronomer  has 
really  prophesied  our  approaching  fate, 
and  that  the  prophecy  is  correct.  With¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  able  without 
the  help  of  telescopes  to  see  the  little 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand, 
and  frought  with  omens  more  dreadful 
than  have  ever  before  affrighted  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  It  will  grow,  slowly  at  first, but 
afterwards  with  a  rate  of  Increase  al¬ 
most  perceptible  to  our  naked  vision, 
till  at  last  the  whole  sky  will  be  lit  up 
with  the  fiery  portent.  Night  by  night 
we  shall  watch  its  terrible  growth,  and 
before  long  it  will  be  brilliant  enough 
to  outshine  the  sun  itself.  The  tem¬ 
perature  will  arise  to  be  first  tropical, and 
then  hatter  than  any  thing  that  is  endured 
in  the  hottest  room  of  a  Turkish  bath. 
But  the  time  during  which  we  shall  be 
conscious  of  excessive  heat  will  be  brief 
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indeed.  The  two  large  bodies,  plung¬ 
ing  towards  each  other  at  a  pace  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  speed  of  a  cannon¬ 
ball  is  absolute  rest,  will  crash  into  each 
other  with  a  hideous  collision.  If  we 
happen  to  be  placed  between  two  such 
antagonists,  we  shall  not  have  time  even 
for  an  ejaculation.  The  petty  race  of 
insects  that  crawls  amongst  the  little 
excrescences  on  the  earth’s  skin  will  be 
instantaneously  dismissed  from  exis¬ 
tence.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world 
we  shall  perhaps  have  jusf  one  flash  of 
sensation.  We  shall  see  the  mountains, 
without  any  metaphor,  skipping  like 
rams,  and  be  ourselves  sent  spinning 
into  space  just  as  the  dust  —  to  indulge 
in  a  humble  simile  —  is  knocked  off  the 
under  side  of  a  carpet  by  the  blows  up¬ 
on  the  upper  surface.  For  an  instant 
we  shall  have  a  glimpse  of  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  earth  starting  off,  each 
on  its  new  career,  to  whirl  through  the 
universe,  each  bearing  with  it — so  we 
shall  remember  on  the  faith  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Association — some 
minute  germs  to  be  planted,  if  they  have 
good  luck,  on  some  distant  planet,  and 
there  to  begin  over  again  that  endless 
process  of  evolution  which  will  have 
come  to  so  summary  a  conclusion  here. 
Or,  if  we  please,  we  may  contemplate 
another  alternative,  and  suppose  that 
we  just  miss  the  nucleus  of  the  comet, 
but  are  wrapped  in  his  fiery  tail,  which 
will  turn  oceans  into  steam,  disssipate 
the  eternal  ice  of  the  poles,  and  single 
the  world  into  the  likeness  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  prairie  after  a  fire.  Nothing  will 
be  left  but  a  vast  surface  of  gray  ashes, 
gradually  to  be  converted  into  mud  as 
the  waters  again  condense  a-id  descend 
upon  the  depopulated  planet,  Alas ! 
we  cannnot  claim  the  eloquence  which 
would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  such 
tremendous  catastrophes.  Milton  writ¬ 
ing  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Cumming  might  possibly  be  equal  to 


the  task  of  describing  the  complete  and 
instantaneous  ruin  of  the  world  ;  but 
Nature  is  not  prodigal ;  she  only  gives 
one  such  mind  at  a  time. 

We  have  ventured  to  suggest  the  bare 
outlines  of  a  purely  imaginary  picture 
which  our  readers  must  fill  up  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  rather  curious  to  inquire 
what  would  be  the  state  of  our  minds  if 
such  a  catastrophe  could  realy  be  pre¬ 
dicted  on  scientific  grounds,  and  we 
were  really  to  believe  the  men  of  science. 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  this  last  condi¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  we 
should  resolutely  decline  to  believe  any 
thing  so  unpleasant.  There  are  limits 
to  one’s  faith,  even  in  mathematics,  and 
we  should  insist  upon  our  prophets 
prophesying  smooth  things,  even  if  they 
had  to  twist  a  few  laws  of  nature  for  the 
purpose.  But  let  us  imagine  -that  this 
difficulty  is  surmounted.  If  we  were  all 
really  convinced  that  at  4  o’clock,  P.  M., 
Greenwich  time,  on  the  next  12th  of 
August  the  whole  human  race  and  its 
dwelling-place  would  be  summarily 
knocked  to  atoms,  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  our  minds  ?  The  most  natural 
supposition  is  perhaps  that  the  whole 
course  of  affairs  would  be  thrown  out  of 
gear,  and  that  we  should  be  reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  city  demoralized  by  a 
plague.  Persons  of  strong  religious 
feeling  would  either  go  into  retirement, 
or  would  endeavor  to  awaken  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  sinners  around  them ; 
whilst  the  sinners  would  become  utterly 
reckless,  and  would  remember  that 
there  was  no  use  in  keeping  a  cellar  of 
wine  to  be  consumed  by  a  comet.  Some 
such  tendency  would,  of  course,  be 
manifest ;  but  the  question  remains,  how 
far  it  would  be  overpowered  by  the 
opposite  tendency  to  be  carried  on  by 
simple  vis  inertia  in  our  own  grooves. 
After  a  little  time  one  would  become 
more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  prospect. 
One  would  feel  that,  if  it  was  not  worth 
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while  to  undertake  any  thing  new, 
neither  was  it  worth  while  to  give  up 
the  employments  which  have  become 
necessary  parts  of  our  existence.  There 
are  innumerable  stories,  such  as  that 
of  the  man  who  insisted  on  taking  his 
accustomed  pill  before  he  was  hanged  ; 
and  if  we  were  all  under  sentence  of 
execution  —  as,  indeed,  sermons  are  apt 
to  remind  us  that  we  are,  even  without 
the  intervention  of  a  comet — it  is  per¬ 
haps  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
should  act  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
great  bulk  of  mankind  would  say,  it’s 
all  very  well  ;  we  shall  not  want  any¬ 
thing  more  after  the  12th  of  August  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  our  regular  meals  and  enjoy 
newspapers  at  breakfast.  It  does  not 
appear  inconceivable  that  the  Tichborne 
case  would  drag  its  slow  length  along, 
though  it  were  perfectly  clear  that  in  a 
few  months  the  estates  would  be  flying 
in  fragments,  some  towards  Sirius  and 
others  to  the  Pole  Star ;  that  nobody’s 
title,  however  perfect,  would  be  of  much 
value  when  the  lands  in  question  were 
situated  in  different  comets  as  well  as 
countries  ;  and  that  a  writ  of  ejectment 
had  been  served  upon  all  parties  with 
an  emphasis  which  there  was  no  resist¬ 
ing.  We  suspect  that  cargoes  of  pre¬ 
served  meat  would  be  exported  from 
Australia,  though  it  were  certain  that  the 
seas  would  be  dried  up  long  before  they 
could  make  even  the  most  rapid  pass¬ 
age.  The  daily  papers  would  continue 
to  appear,  and  indeed  would  be  anxious 
to  have  the  latest  intelligence  as  to  the 
comet,  the  details  as  to  its  structure 
revealed  by  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
result  of  the  last  calculations  as  to  the 
exact  moment  of  collision.  Editors 
would  be  provided  with  that  invaluable 
boon  —  a  topic,  the  interest  of  which 
would  be  steadily  increasing  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  and,  though  they  would 
doubtless  receive  letters  up  to  the  last 
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from  correspondents  anxious  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  dullness  of  sermons, 
the  decline  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
servants,  and  the  carelessness  with 
which  excursion-trains  were  managed, 
they  would  be  more  independent  of 
those  interminable,  though  now  fortu¬ 
nately  to  be  terminated,  controversies. 
And  when  we  reflect  on  the  irrepressible 
eloquence  and  the  strong  sense  of  duty 
of  the  British  journalist,  there  is  nothing 
of  which  we  feel  more  confident  than 
that  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August 
would  be  signalized  by  the  appearance 
of  an  article  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph ,  summing  up  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  in  a  few  glowing  par¬ 
agraphs,  and  congratulating  mankind 
on  the  fact  that  their  extinction  would 
at  any  rate  be  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  themselves  and  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  Fresh  editions  would  be 
published  up  to  the  latest  moment,  and 
we  should  be  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  germs  flying  off  to  other  worlds  on 
the  fragments  of  our  own  carried  with 
them  a  potential  Telegraph.  The  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  we  should  feel  the  deep¬ 
est  sympathy  would  be  the  prophets,  as 
it  would  be  so  very  annoying  a  reflec¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Cumming  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  ill-regulated  comet,  the 
battle  of  Armageddon  would  have 
taken  place  next  year,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  prognostications  have  been  sig¬ 
nally  verified. 

We  are,  it  may  be,  assuming  a  little 
too  much.  There  are  certainly  some 
things  in  which  a  change  would  be  per¬ 
ceptible.  There  would  be  no  betting, 
for  example,  on  next  year’s  Derby,  and 
the  funds  could  not  be  influenced  by 
rumors  of  approaching  wars.  The  spirit 
of  gambling  would  have  to  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  shape,  and  roulette  or  rouge  et  ?ioir 
would  gain  a  sudden  popularity  in 
place  of  speculation  on  more  distant 
events.  But  in  one  form  or  other,  in 
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spite  of  the  emotions  of  the  more  excit¬ 
able  sort  of  people,  we  fancy  that  the 
machinery  of  life,  from  its  greatest  clown 
to  its  pettiest  operations,  would  have  to 
go  on  working  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
catastrophe,  from  the  sheer  incapacity 
of  most  persons  to  break  off  their  accus¬ 
tomed  habits.  We  have  not  considered 
the  case  of  a  partial  crash  ;  nor  do  we 
much  care  to  ask  what  our  feelings 
would  be  if  America  or  Ireland  or 
China  were  suddenly  swept  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  or  still  less  what  we  should  feel 
if  we  knew  that  it  was  an  even  chance 


whether  the  ball  would  fall  upon  them 
or  upon  us.  That  reflection  opens  a 
boundless  field  of  sneculation  ;  and  we 
will  only  express  our  conviction  that  a 
good  many  people  would  still  enjoy 
their  dinners,  and  even  feel  it  as  a  not 
unpleasant  excitement,  if  a  whole  hem¬ 
isphere  were  crushed  to-morrow,  so 
long  as  it  was  not  their  hemisphere. 
But  whether  we  are  to  consider  this  as 
a  merciful  arrangement  to  save  us  from 
unnecessary  pain,  is  a  problem  which 
we  cannot  discuss. —  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 


VESUVIUS. 


\  VESUVIUS  seen  from  Naples  is  a 
mountain  with  two  summits ; 
that  on  the  left  is  the  peak  of  Somma, 
and  that  on  the  right  is  the  volcano 
itself —  a  valley  lying  between  the  two. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  valley  is  the 
Hermitage  and  Observatory  on  a  pla¬ 
teau,  which  forms  a  splendid  natural 
belvidere,  especially  at  evening,  when 
the  sun  rests  for  a  moment  on  the  top 
of  Ischia,  and  then  descends  and  dis¬ 
appears  like  a  fiery  wheel,  behind  the 
summit  which  it  inflames.  But  the 
picture  which  is  impressed  most  deeply 
on  my  mind  is  a  moonlight  view  seen 
from  the  Hermitage  during  the  eruption 
of  1855  —  one-half  of  the  mountain 
was  in  shadow,  the  other  white  ;  the 
luminous  sea,  the  heights  of  Sorrent, 
bronzed  along  the  sides  and  silvered  in 
front  ;  Capri  lay  in  a  sparkling  milky 
way  ;  farther  on  in  the  vapors,  Misenum 
and  Ischia;  the  distant  sea  and  the  land 
of  dreams  beyond  it ;  near  at  hand  the 
city,  the  lantern  on  the  Mole,  and  the 
pale  reflection  of  its  quays,  a  row  of 
lights  under  a  border  of  dwellings  ;  all 
this  spread  out  before  us  at  our  feet  ; 


behind  us  the  flaming  volcano  and  God 
smiling  over  our  heads. 

Beyond  the  Observatory  is  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  separating  the  two  moun¬ 
tains,  and  one  must  pass  along  the  base 
of  the  cone,  which  is  not  very  accessible, 
notwithstanding  its  slight  elevation,  un¬ 
til  a  point  is  reached  where  ascension  is 
practicable.  Here  the  fatigue  really 
commences  ;  there  is  no  road  nor  path 
nor  anything  like  it,  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  cinders  and  scorae.  The  scorae  re¬ 
sembled  iron  sponges.  They  could 
have  no  other  or  better  name.  It 
was  given  them  by  President  Brosses. 
“  There  are  still  heaps  of  stones,  earth, 
iron,  sulphur,  alum,  glass,  bitumen,  nitre, 
of  pottery,  copper,  kneaded  into  foam¬ 
like  lumps,  in  the  form  of  pyrites  or 
dross  of  iron.  The  colors  have  faded 
from  the  action  of  the  rain  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  old  from  the 
more  recent  overflows.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  fact  more  hideous  to  see,  or  more 
fatiguing  to  wade  through,  than  these 
iron  sponges,  as  hard  as  they  are  rough. 
There  is  nothing  more  disgusting 
than  these  heaps  of  stone  and  cinders, 
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and  the  fatigue  of  walking  over  them 
is  inconceivable.  All  those  lumps  of 
dross  roll  incessantly  under  your  feet, 
and  thanks  to  the  steepness  of  the  de¬ 
clivity,  make  you  go  back  two  fathoms 
when  you  think  to  take  one  step.”  This 
is  the  very  exact  description  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Brosses. 

But  worse  follows.  After  the  scorse 
come  the  ashes,  a  sort  of  fine  reddish 
sand  which  might  be  spread  over  a 
freshly  written  page  instead  of  gold 
powder.  On  seeing  this  smooth  slope, 
the  climber  is  reassured  and  enters  up¬ 
on  it  with  good  courage,  but  alas  !  he 
he  soon  regrets  the  scorai.  It  is  no 
longer  stones  which  roll  under  your 
feet,  it  is  hard  thick  dust,  into  which 
you  sink  half  way  to  the  knee  at  every 
step.  You  draw  one  foot  out  of  this 
firm  vise  and  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
carry  it  forward  ;  vain  attempt  !  the 
other  leg  is  fastened  and  you  have  no 
support ;  you  attempt  to  help  yourself 
with  your  hands  ;  hopeless  effort  !  they 
also  sink  in  the  sliding  earth  and  bury 
your  arms  up  to  your  shoulders.  Get 
out  if  you  can  ! 

At  last  the  summit  is  gained.  The 
first  thing  is  to  wrap  yourself  well  in 
your  cloak,  for  the  cold  is  sharp  on  the 
mountain  —  then  to  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  a  smoking  gulf,  the  form  of  which 
changes  every  day.  I  must  confess  that 
I  never  saw  when  it  was  not  in  a  state 
of  eruption  anything  but  what  we  see 
in  a  boiling  kettle  —  a  great  damp, 
white  cloud.  But  others,  more  fortunate, 
favored  by  the  north  wind,  which  clears 
the  edge  of  the  gulf,  have  seen  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
sulphur  and  iron,  have  seen  the  internal 
walls  burnt  to  lime,  lined  with  the  living 
rock,  rough,  white,  or  lemon-colored, 
covered  in  thousands  of  places  with 
pure  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  and  in 
others  tending  to  vitrification,  at  still 
other  points  ferruginous,  and  almost 


everywhere  filled  with  long  crevices  from 
which  issue  great  quantities  of  smoke. 
Some  have  descended  into  the  crater, 
by  means  of  cords  which  prevented 
them  from  rolling  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss ;  among  others  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  traveler  and  poet,  Chateau¬ 
briand. 

For  my  part  when  there  is  no  erup¬ 
tion  I  turn  my  back  on  the  crater  and 
my  eyes  upon  the  plain.  It  is  the  same 
view  as  that  seen  from  the  Hermitage, 
but  infinitely  extended  and  developed. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  includes  three 
bays,  three  islands,  I  know  not  how 
many  promontories  on  which  the  eye 
rests  in  taking  the  view  of  the  sea  be¬ 
yond,  reaching  to  where  the  extreme 
horizon  seems  to  meet  the  sky  ;  an  im¬ 
mense  plain,  one  large  city  and  five 
small  ones,  without  counting  the  vil¬ 
lages  ;  mountains  without  number,  some 
bald  and  some  wooded,  green  or  gray, 
white  even  in  January;  to  use  the 
words  of  a  poet,  it  is  Paradise  seen 
from  hell. 

But  during  an  eruption  this  calm  and 
radiant  spectacle  is  forgotten.  The 
crater  absorbs  all  the  attention,  vomit¬ 
ing  flames,  ashes,  pieces  of  rock  and  a 
sort  of  red-hot  snow  falling  in  flakes  of 
fire  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  which, 
heaping  themselves  up,  come  tumbling 
down  in  formidable  avalanches,  cover¬ 
ing  the  earth,  swallowing  up  houses, 
burying  villages ;  irresistible  by  any 
human  force. 

There  is  danger  too  in  the  spectacle 
when  viewed  from  the  grand  crater  ; 
but  during  the  last  twelve  years  the 
eruptions  from  this  point  have  been 
very  rare.  Since  1850,  springs  of  lava 
have  opened  near  the  base  of  the  cone 
in  the  ravine  which  separates  the  two 
mountains  ;  they  are  seen  springing 
from  the  lava  much  as  the  water  of 
rivers  flows  from  a  glacier,  and  the  fiery 
stream  may  be  approached  without  dan 
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ger.-  In  1855  and  1858  it  rolled  slowly 
through  the  ravine  like  the  Thames  in 
flames.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground 
changed  it  here  and  there  into  a  red 
cascade,  falling  like  molten  metal, 
spouting  up  in  foam  or  in  flaming  dust  ; 
at  other  points  the  surface  of  this 
river  was  perfectly  level,  a  fiery  bed 
over  which  blazing  coals  were  flowing. 
There  was  no  danger  in  the  spectacle 
as  seen  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine  ; 
the  spectators  were  numerous  and 
came  and  looked  on  as  at  a  display  of 
fireworks,  without  apprehension  ;  stran¬ 
gers,  who  were  a  little  better  informed, 
called  it  a  “  beautiful  horror.” 

To  be  really  startling  the  lava  must 
be  seen  not  from  above,  but  coming 
directly  towards  the  spectator,  as  I  saw 
it  in  1855,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  be¬ 
tween  Massa  and  San  Sebastiano. 
Then  it  was  no  longer  a  Seine,  con¬ 
veying  earth  and  coals,  but  a  burning, 
moving  rampart.  This  wall  was  at 
least  a  mile  wide  and  twenty  feet  high. 
It  came  slowly,  irresistibly,  covering 
the  ground,  burning  the  trees,  entang¬ 
ling  the  houses  at  first,  to  envelop  and 
cover  them  at  last ;  you  could  walk 
backward  before  it  as  a  captain  does 
before  his  company.  Something  like  a 
wave  of  stones  rolled  at  my  feet  from 
the  top  of  this  wall,  which  moved  on 
with  resistless  power  and  implacable 
obstinacy.  At  each  fall  of  stones,  the 
progress  of  the  lava  seemed  to  be 
arrested  ;  but  immediately  another 
wave  of  stones  would  rise  up  at  my 
feet,  and  another  and  another,  and 
sweeping  everything  before  it,  the  lava 
filled  the  ravines,  invaded  the  plain, 
and  menaced  all  the  villages  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano.  It  was  really  terrible. 
The  curious  did  not  gather  on  that  side 
of  the  mountain,  but  the  frightened 
villagers  and  the  ruined  peasants  rent 
the  air  with  their  cries,  and  some  of  them 
threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  in 


front  of  the  lava  ;  but  the  intense  heat 
drove  them  up  and  away  before  it  had 
time  to  cover  them,  consummating  their 
ruin  while  refusing  to  end  their  lives. 

But  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain, 
in  the  same  eruption,  I  saw  something 
still  more  beautiful  than  this  fiery  inun¬ 
dation.  A  guide  had  offered  to  con¬ 
duct  us  to  a  point  two  miles  away,  and 
one  hundred  feet  higher  up.  We  had 
seen  the  river  and  the  torrent,  he  had 
promised  to  show  us  a  cataract.  We 
were  upon  a  plateau  ;  at  our  feet  on  the 
left  ran  the  fiery  river,  boiling  and  red 
as  a  brasier.  On  the  other  side  a  great 
black  mass  concealed  a  furnace  from 
which  the  smoke  poured  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind  ;  or  one  might  have  said  it  was 
powdered  flames.  Before  us  and  be¬ 
yond  the  ditch  was  the  cataract.  How 
shall  I  describe  it  ?  You  may  have  seen 
the  destruction  of  the  houses  which 
obstructed  the  access  to  the  Louvre,  or 
an  avalanche  from  the  top  of  the  Alps,  or 
you  may  have  seen  the  Rhine  leap  into 
the  foaming  gulf  of  Lauffen.  Unite  in 
one  picture  all  these  impressions,  con¬ 
found  cascade,  avalanche  and  crumbling 
dwellings,  and  make  of  the  whole  an 
immense  conflagration.  The  sides  of 
Vesuvius  red  from  top  to  bottom  are  at 
night  one  blaze  of  light.  From  differ¬ 
ent  points  glowing  rocks  bound  and 
split  and  break  to  pieces.  In  front  of 
us  the  piled-up  floods  vomited  up  by 
the  invisible  crater  rose  every  moment 
higher  and  higher,  sometimes  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  then  fell  back  dragging 
and  sweeping  everything  before  them. 
A  grove  in  flames  is  carried  away  by 
the  torrent,  but  its  fires  pale  before  the 
red  lava  waves.  Higher  up  other  trees 
take  fire,  great  chestnuts  as  they  told  us, 
tracing  their  fiery  outlines  in  white  flame. 
This  night  of  horror  was  damasked  with 
all  the  different  shades  of  fire.  Garnets 
shook  themselves  into  the  ditch,  rubies 
sparkled  in  the  torrent,  burning  coals 
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rolled  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
purple  draperies  floated  around  the 
other  peaks,  incessant  lightnings  illu¬ 
minated  the  darkness,  and  bloody  rivu¬ 
let  rippled  at  our  feet.  An  overhanging 
eminence  gradually  invaded  by  the  swell 


behind,  rose,  and  turning  base  upward, 
fell  back  crushed  to  pieces.  We  all 
retreated  in  horror  and  admiration. 
This  time  it  was  not  an  overflowing  tor¬ 
rent,  but  the  crumbling  of  a  mountain 
on  fire.  Marc  Mounter. 


MAZZINI. 


ITALY  has  lost  one  more  of  her  great 
sons.  Kings  and  journalists  did 
their  best  by  persecution  and  calumny 
to  make  of  Mazzini  a  cosmopolitan 
power,  a  chief  of  the  Universal  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  to  Italy  that  he  essen¬ 
tially  belonged.  It  was  her  oppression 
that  first  kindled  the  fire  in  his  soul,  for 
her  sake  and  on  her  territory  that  his 
greatest  acts  were  done,  in  her  and  her 
destiny  that  he  most  ardently  believed. 
Whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  before 
and  beyond  all  things  an  Italian  — one 
to  whom  Rome  was  Mecca,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  there,  and  there  only,  could 
the  movement  be  begun  which  was  to 
regenerate  the  world.  It  was  on  an 
Italian  assembly  sitting  in  Rome,  and 
reigning  by  the  full  consent  of  Italians 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  divine  influence  to  descend 
which  should  make  its  proceedings  as 
important  to  the  world  as  the  decrees  of 
councils  once  were  to  Christianity,  — 
which  should  make  its  laws  the  models 
for  all  human  legislation,  and  its  re¬ 
solves  the  bases  for  the  grand  Code 
which  should  ultimately  regulate  our 
race.  Perhaps  of  all  men  who  have 
ever  borne  a  great  part  in  politics,  Maz¬ 
zini  was  most  entirely  patriot.  Through 
forty  years  of  incessant  thought,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  action,  in  hiding  or  at  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  government,  an 
idol  or  a  denounced  fugitive,  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  by  all  roads,  he  pressed  for¬ 


ward  towards  the  same  object,  the 
transfer  of  Italy,  once  more  united, 
from  its  foreign  or  semi-foreign  despots 
to  the  sway  of  a  freely  elected  sovereign 
assembly,  which,  as  he  trusted  or 
believed,  would  be  guided  by  some¬ 
thing  difficult  to  distinguish  from  di¬ 
rect  inspiration  from  above.  That  he 
changed  his  means  frequently  is  true, 
and  that  he  sometimes  subordinated 
means  to  ends  can  hardly  be  denied,  for 
he  was  that  rare  character,  a  practical 
ideologue.  He  had  to  fashion  his  tools 
as  well  as  use  them,  and  using  when 
compelled  materials  like  the  Carbonari, 
the  secret  societies,  and  the  Socialists,  * 
it  is  little  marvel  that  he  was  himself 
believed  for  years  to  be  the  greatest  of 
revolutionists,  socialists,  terrorists,  the 
chief  and  soul  of  all  the  parties  which 
Continential  statesmen  hold  in  such  ab¬ 
horrence. 

In  truth,  he  was  neither  anarchist  nor 
Jacobin,  nor  even  revolutionist,  but  a 
calm  and  serene  teacher  and  leader,  a 
prophet  possessed  with  a  faith  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  an  object,  who  swayed  men 
by  the  force  of  his  ideas,  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  and  the  unique  loftiness  of  his 
character  steadily  onward  towards  an 
end  which  was  not  always  theirs.  Per¬ 
haps  no  man  since  Mohammed  died, 
ever  held  such  ascendency  over  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  habitual  contact. 
It  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  Mohammed’s 
fortune,  while  living  a  proscribed  rebel 
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among  his  kinsmen,  that  the  “  Com¬ 
panions,”  as  they  were  subsequently 
called,  the  men  who  knew  him  from 
boyhood,  who  saw  him  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  who  were  hiding  with  him  from 
an  hourly  expected  vengeance,  who  knew 
by  every  testimony  that  can  impress 
men  that  his  cause  was  lost,  —  ackowl- 
edged  the  great  Arabian  for  the  first  time 
as  the  prophet  of  God  ;  and  Mazzini 
over  and  over  repeated  that  marvellous 
experience.  No  reverse  of  fortune  made 
him  less  powerful.  No  amount  of  dis¬ 
aster  ever  shook  his  companions’  con¬ 
fidence.  No  man  of  all  he  must  have 
trusted  ever  betrayed  him.  He  passed 
through  countries  where  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  was  to  die,  through  armies  of  spies 
and  police  and  political  enemies,  like  a 
spirit  clothed  with  the  old  gift  of  invisi¬ 
bleness  to  mortal  eyes.  This  influence, 
raising  in  some  cases  to  an  ascendency 
such  as  has  hardly  been  given  to  the 
greatest  religious  teachers,  was  em¬ 
ployed  unswervingly  for  his  single  end, 
and  it  was  employed  successfully.  Ca- 
vour  made  Italy,  but  it  was  due  to  Maz- 
zini,  and  not  to  Cavour,  that  such 
making  was  possible ;  that  the  idea  of 
nationality  had  revived,  that  men  ac¬ 
customed  from  infancy  to  think  of  their 
next  neighbors  as  foreigners  had  come 
to  long  for  the  unity  of  their  nation,  to 
believe  that  Italy  was  above  her  prov¬ 
inces,  to  postpone  hatred  and  jealous¬ 
ies  and  causes  of  division,  some  as  old 
as  civilization,  many  involved  in  their 
very  creed,  some  few — like  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  North  and  South  Italy  — 
fearfully  real  to  one  grand  end,  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Italy  to  herself.  His  writ¬ 
ings,  spread  broad-cast  by  secret 
presses,  had  popularized  the  new  faith, 
his  disciples  had  made  it  the  first  object 
of  the  Societies,  he  himself  had  conver¬ 
ted  the  Italian  leaders,  till  when  the 
hour  at  last  arrived,  and  Orsini’s  will 
had  done  its  work  on  Napoleon’s  mind, 


and  Garibaldi  had  driven  the  Bourbon 
to  a  fortress,  and  Cavour  was  ready  “to 
strike  quickly  and  strike  hard,”  Italy 
was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  blow, 
and  become  once  more  the  nation  she 
has  since  remained,  a  nation  not  grown 
to  its  full  strength,  not  so  full  of  nerve 
and  fibre  as  Germany  or  England,  but 
a  nation  still  united,  industrious,  and 
free. 

The  idea  of  the  powerless  lawyer  had 
penetrated  an  entire  people,  and  Italy 
stood  up  unfettered  and  alive.  In  mod¬ 
ern  history  no  man  armed  only  with 
spiritual  weapons,  strong  only  in  his 
cause,  his  genius,  and  his  character,  has 
ever  performed  such  a  feat,  or  made 
so  deep  a  personal  impression  on  the 
history  of  mankind.  To  find  a.  parallel, 
we  must  look  back  into  the  only  history 
Englishmen  cannot  understand,  and 
watch  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  probabilities  and  every 
power  which  to  men  seems  strong, 
have  from  time  to  time  remolded  and 
revived  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  among  the  greater  popes  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  analogue  of  Joseph 
Mazzini,  the  serene  man,  possessed  of 
and  by  a  faith,  who  could  use  all  weap¬ 
ons,  and  mould  all  men,  and  disregard 
all  circumstances ;  whose  gentleness 
was  as  inflexible  as  other  men’s  ob¬ 
stinacy  ;  to  whom  earthly  temptations 
had  no  meaning  and  earthly  scruples  no 
force  ;  who  could  not  pause,  or  change, 
or  tremble,  and  who  therefore  at  once 
achieved  the  lofty  success  and  roused 
the  undying  hatreds  which  attend  the 
course  of  the  man  who  lives  for  an  idea. 
Unstirred  by  the  ordinary  ambitions  of 
men,  and  unaffected  by  their  ordinary 
passions,  an  ascetic  by  habit  rather 
than  conviction,  incapable  of  envy  as 
of  doubt,  irresistible  in  his  power  over 
hearts,  which  he  used  only  to  further 
his  great  cause ;  personally  as  gentle  as 
a  woman,  but  for  his  ideas  implacable 
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as  a  statue  ;  eloquent  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  which  can  persuade  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  a  senate,  yet  averse  to  life  in 
public  ;  never  induced  even  by  his  own 
genius  to  swerve  for  a  moment  from 
his  appointed  course ;  an  immovable 
fanatic,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  tact  of  a  finished  grandee,  Joseph 
Mazzini  was  what  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  ideal  every  pope  should  be.  Years 
ago  men  who  knew  nothing  of  him  ex¬ 
cept  his  name,  but  regarded  him  as  a 
modern  Marat,  took  delight  in  accusing 
him  of  cowardice,  of  provoking  other 
men  to  dangers  he  never  shared,  and 
wondered  why  the  taunt,  so  deeply 
resented  on  the  continent,  never  stirred 
him  even  to  a  reply.  They  might  as 
well  have  taunted  Gregory  VII.,  or  Sex¬ 
tus  Quintus,  or  any  other  man  so  placed 
that  to  his  end,  which  alone  he  values, 
courage  may  be  as  injurious  as  fear, 
who  has  risen  out  of  all  that  range  of 
emotions  into  the  serener  atmosphere 
where  men  become  as  tranquil  as  the 
gods. 

The  political  faults  of  Mazzini  were  all 
of  the  same  type  as  his  virtues,  and 
may  all  be  indicated  in  a  sentence.  He 
was  as  incapable  of  compromise  as  the 
Church  whose  greater  chiefs  he  in  mind 
so  closely  resembled.  He  could  not 
accept  those  who  differed  with  him,  ex¬ 
cept  as  instruments.  He  no  more  in 
his  heart  tolerated  the  House  of  Savoy 
than  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  or  thought 
Italy  perfect  as  a  monarchy  than  as  a 
prey  to  petty  despotisms.  His  ideal 
was  always  with  him,  and  latterly,  we 
suspect,  events  had  only  deepened  the 
force  of  his  convictions.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  seen  three  visions,  —  the 


unity  of  Italy,  the  enfranchisement  of 
Rome,  and  the  rise  of  his  half-inspired 
Assembly  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  proba¬ 
bilities,  almost  of  all  possibilities,  of 
hostile  kings,  and  victorious  armies, 
and  enfeebled  peoples,  two  of  the  visions 
had  come  true,  why  should  he  despair 
of  the  third,  or  surrender  any  portion  of 
his  faith,  or  be  false  even  in  appearance 
to  the  mission  with  which  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  from  on  high  ?  He  could  make 
no  terms,  and  he  made  none,  and  while 
his  judgment  on  every  other  point  grew 
cooler,  and  he  saw  and  admitted  the 
greatness  of  England,  which  he  loved 
next  to  Italy,  and  saw  and  denounced 
the  cruel  selfishness  of  the  Commune, 
and  saw  and  proclaimed  the  moral 
strength  of  Germany,  he  held  fast  to  his 
first  faith,  and  labored  for  the  Republic, 
as  he  had  labored  for  Italy,  and  seemed 
to  Italian  moderates,  as  to  many  other¬ 
wise  friendly  Englishmen,  an  unap¬ 
peasable  agitator,  a  firebrand,  who 
would  destroy  any  institution  of  which 
he  was  not  an  author.  He  was  nothing 
of  the  kind,  not  even  a  revolutionist, 
but  an  idealist  who  conceived  himselt 
to  be  burdened  with  a  trust  which  he 
could  not  lay  aside.  Compromises 
were  as  sinful  as  bribes,  truces  as  unwor¬ 
thy  as  concessions,  and  to  every  argu¬ 
ment  and  ever  offer,  whether  pressed 
by  statesmen,  or  urged  by  followers  or 
suggested  by  hearty  friends,  the  sweet- 
natured,  gentle-mannered,  immovable 
old  man  answered  as  the  Church  which, 
if  character  were  the  equivalent  of  des¬ 
tiny,  it  should  have  been  his  fate  to  rule, 
—  “  Non  Possumus.  I  cannot  give  away 
the  heritage  of  the  Lord.” —  The  Spec¬ 
tator. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


POLITICAL  RANCOR. 

WE  ARE  on  the  eve  of  another 
presidential  election,  and  must 
again  be  compelled  to  witness  the 
quadrennial  play  upon  the  political 
stage,  and  hear  its  usual  amount  of 
vituperation,  buffoonery,  and  gasconade. 
Already  a  greater  portion  of  the  par¬ 
tisan  press  of  the  country  is  replete 
with  charge  and  counter-charge,  with 
crimination  and  recrimination,  until  to 
an  intelligent  American  the  scene  is 
a  humiliating  one,  and  to  a  carping  for¬ 
eigner,  a  proof  positive  of  the  demor¬ 
alizing  influence  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  Knave,  hypocrite,  traitor,  fool, 
are  a  few  of  the  gentle  epithets  that  men, 
who  were  designed  to  be  creatures  of 
reason,  are  bandying  about,  without 
much  regard  to  the  truth  or  truthless¬ 
ness  of  their  application.  No  individual 
character  is  so  pure,  no  service  to  coun¬ 
try  so  valuable  and  true,  and  no  course 
of  action  so  faithful,  that  partisan  hos¬ 
tility  does  not  attempt  to  brand  them 
all  with  undeserved  infamy.  To  one 
who  takes  an  attentive  survey  of  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  party  success, 
it  seems  that  such  a  thing  as  political 
conscience  rarely  if  ever  exists.  Facts 
are  so  distorted  as  to  shield  the  villain¬ 
ous  friend,  or  assail  the  honorable  foe. 
Either  the  majority  of  political  writers 
are  honest  men,  desirous  of  telling  the 
whole  truth,  yet  lacking  the  mental  cal¬ 
ibre  and  discrimination  to  perceive  it,  or 
they  are  dishonest  and  seek  to  conceal 
whatever  is  wrong  in  their  own  ranks, 
and  bring  into  full  view  an  aggravated 
and  exagerated  picture  of  the  enormity 
of  their  political  opponents.  Thus  to 
the  Democratic  mind,  the  K.  K.  K.’s 
are  beings  as  light  as  air  and  equally 
impersonal,  and  to  the  Republican  ap¬ 


prehension,  presidential  cousins  are 
mere  imaginary  creatures  ;  but  to  the 
unprejudiced,  it  is  plainly  true  that  both 
exist,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  instead  of  the  Irishman’s  motto, 
“  Wherever  you  see  a  head  hit  it,”  the 
politician  would  adopt  “  Wherever  you 
see  a  political  abuse,  oppose  it,  whether 
in  your  own  party  or  another,”  the  polit¬ 
ical  rancor  and  slang  which  now  disgrace 
American  journalism  would  end.  Let 
men  with  temperate  language  endeav¬ 
or  to  control  the  reason,  rather  than 
arouse  the  passions,  or  instil  blind  pre¬ 
judice,  and  we  may  expect  political  par¬ 
ties  to  become  purer,  patriotism  to  grow 
deeper,  and  politics  to  be  more  reputa¬ 
ble  than  at  present.  Then  will  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  political  speaker  and  writer 
deserve  and  receive  respectful  attention. 
Then  will  the  childish  nick-names,  and 
groundless  insinuations,  (which  show 
how  low  an  estimate  editors  have  of 
their  readers’  mental  abilities,)  become 
obsolete.  Wisconsin  newspapers  will 
no  more  proclaim  that  “every  Democrat 
in  the  country  is  a  highwayman  at 
heart  ”  ;  metropolitan  journals  will  cease 
to  assert  that  “  President  Grant  has  a 
design  to  make  himself  emperor  ”  ;  and 
Mississippi  editors  will  not  declare  that 
the  “  corn  and  oats  sent  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  north  are  often  mixed  with 
broken  glass,  put  in  by  Yankees  to  kill 
our  stock.” 

Hard-fisted  ruffians  have  their  code 
of  honor  within  the  brutal  ring  ;  but  let 
any  person  once  step  into  the  arena  of 
political  combat,  and  it  seems  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  striking  a  foul  blow 
recognized.  Whatever  will  injure  an 
opponent  whether  fair  or  foul,  true  or 
false,  is  employed  to  further  the  ends  of 
individual  ambition. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
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men  by  the  political  press,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  idea  of  man's 
total  depravity,  nor  should  we  be  able 
to  find  any  fortunate  “  elect  ”  who  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  so  sweeping  a 
charge.  A  few  of  the  party  organs  in 
the  United  States  are  mostly  or  quite 
exempt  from  what  disfigures  a  majority 
of  them.  As  education  and  morality 
gain  wider  sway,  let  us  hope  that  more 
apd  more  it  will  become  the  aim  of  the 
partisan  press  to  disseminate  the  truth, 
not  to  conceal  or  warp  it  ;  to  influence 
the  popular  vote  by  appeals  to  reason  ; 
and  to  believe  in  and  practice  the  golden 
rule  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
duties  of  life. 


THE  DARWINIAN  HYPOTHESIS. 

HILE  the  Darwinian  Theory 
does  not  now  claim  so  many 
paragraphs  in  our  public  journals  and 
so  much  conversation  among  the  com¬ 
mon  classes  as  at  its  first  promulgation, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  it  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  larger  share  of  attention  from 
the  scientific  world  than  at  the  present 
time.  Though  we  ended  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  arguments  feeling  that  in 
spite  of  his  cogent  reasoning  and  rare 
powers  of  observation,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  render  a  verdict,  “  Not 
proven,”  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
many  links  of  testimony,  yet  we  could 
not  fail  to  admire  the  ability  of  the  man 
and  his  evident  desire  to  ascertain  “  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ”  what¬ 
ever  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  overthrow  of  his  theory. 

The  greatest  utility  of  a  theory  does 
not  always  consist  in  its  truthfulness  as 
an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  science. 
For  instance,  the  theory  of  Columbus 
that  he  could  reach  the  Orient  by  sail¬ 
ing  westward,  and  thus  open  a  direct 
means  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  was  not  founded 
upon  a  basis  of  fact,  and  yet  to  its  ex¬ 


istence  is  due  the  discovery  by  the  great 
Genoese,  with  all  its  attendant  benefits. 
These  considerations  occur  to  the  mind 
as  one  observes  the  character  and 
effects  of  the  Darwinian  Hypothesis. 
Whether  Mr.  Darwin’s  main  position  be 
finally  demonstrated  to  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  of  almost  incalculable  value,  and 
has  already  been  a  great  incentive  to 
the  mental  activity  of  the  world.  So 
many  of  the  facts  of  the  biological 
sciences  have  been  strung  upon  it  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  thus  held  up  to  the 
gaze  of  man,  that  the  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  mental  advancement  are  due 
to  him  whether  he  succeeds,  or  not,  in 
proving  to  a  certainty  the  consanguinity 
of  man  and  the  monkey. 

The  press  has  been  loaded  with 
learned  disquisitions,  unlearned  essays, 
and  even  poetic  flights,  to  either  advo¬ 
cate  or  oppose  the  theory  of  evolution 
by  natural  selection.  One  fact  has  been 
observable,  that  the  more  violent  de¬ 
nunciation  and  abuse  of  the  theory  have 
emanated  from  those  who  were  nearest 
the  mental  and  moral  status  of  the 
“  party  of  the  second  part,”  as  if,  fear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Chimpanzee  and  Orang  Outang 
Esq.,  admitted  to  such  a  distinction, 
would  outstrip  them  in  the  race  of  life. 
An  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is 
the  hostility  manifested  against  the 
negro  in  the  past,  and  the  Chinaman  at 
present  by  the  untutored  sons  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Wherever  man  has 
been  farthest  removed  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  brute,  there  has  he  been 
most  inclined  to  accept  the  theory. 
But  while  a  portion  of  mankind  are  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  assumption  and  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  theory,  an  observant 
ear  may  possibly  detect  from  the  wilds 
of  Africa,  the  sylvas  of  America,  and 
the  jungles  of  Asia  a  protest  somewhat 
as  follows  : 

“Presumptuous  man,  will  you  thus  cru¬ 
elly  bring  upon  us  disgraces  and  mor- 
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tifications  unknown  before  ?  While  the 
majority  of  men  reject  your  reasoning, 
which  would  point  to  a  common  ances¬ 
try  for  us  and  them,  we  even  can  never 
give  it  our  approval.  If  we  were  gain¬ 
ers  by  the  greatness  of  a  Washington, 
we  should  blush  over  an  Arnold.  You 
have  your  authors  who  soar,  but  also 
your  drunkards  who  wallow.  Your 
churches  and  schools  are  your  boast ; 
what  of  your  prisons  and  dens  of  infamy  ? 
You  have  Bancrofts,  Whittiers,  Crom¬ 
wells,  and  Howards,  but  to  us  belong 
no  Rolloffs,  Sweeneys,  and  Fisks.  If 
you  have  mightier  and  nobler  ones  than 
we,  you  have  also  lower  and  baser. 
Like  Agag  of  old,  then,  we  say,  ‘give 
us  neither  poverty  nor  riches,’  Conol- 
lys  nor  Beechers,  Tichbornes  nor  Ba¬ 
cons.  Rather  let  us  remain  as  we  are, 
removed  alike  from  the  extremes  of 
virtue  and  vice,  of  idiocy  and  genius.” 

In  conclusion,  we  remark,  no  person 
can  trace  itp  his  ancestral  tree  unless  it  is 
topsy-turvy.  The  twig,  to  find  out  its  an¬ 
cestry  must  look  down  not  up.  Man  as 
he  looks  back  through  the  vistas  of  the 
ages,  seeing  his  ancestry,  gets  faint 
glimpses  of  painted  bodies,  human  sac¬ 
rifices,  bronze  and  stone  weapons,  and 
marrow-eating,  cave-dwelling  savages. 
Could  we  penetrate  the  shadows  still 
farther,  we  should  probably  see  man  a 
savage  expressing  the  few  emotions  of 
physical  life  by  means  of  interjections 
and  ignorant  of  any  right  but  might, 
of  any  soul,  of  any  future,  and  of  any 
God.  To  believe  that  there  is  consan¬ 
guinity  between  such  a  being  and  the 
ape  is  hardly  more  difficult  than  to  say 
of  such  a  one  and  a  Shakspeare,  “  Be¬ 
hold  these  brothers  !  ” 

LAWS  CONCERNING  JURORS. 

O  GENERALLY  are  newspapers 
now  distributed  throughout  all 
communities,  and  so  full  are  the  reports 
concerning  criminal  deeds,  that  it  is 


impossible  to  secure  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  jury  to  sit  lor  the  trial  ot  any 
notorious  homicide,  or  other  malefactor. 
Days,  and  oftentimes  weeks,  are  spent 
in  the  endeavor  to  find  twelve  men  who 
are  so  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  of 
a  murder  about  which  the  whole  press 
of  the  country  is  talking  ;  or  who  are 
so  insensible  to  the  quality  of  human 
actions  as  to  have  formed  no  opinion 
concerning  what  they  have  read.  By 
the  laws  now  in  force,  whoever  enter¬ 
tains  any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  of  a  Stokes  or  a  Laura  Fair,  is 
incapacitated  from  serving  on  a  jury. 
He  may  have  the  ability  of  a  Bacon  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  and  the  conscience 
of  a  Wesley  to  do  the  right,  yet  the 
fact  that  he  gives  the  slightest  credence 
to  the  accounts  which  he  has  read  in 
substantial  journals,  at  once  excludes 
him  from  service  as  juror.  It  is  of  no 
avail  that  he  is  ready  to  decide  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  elicited  in  the  trial. 
It  counts  as  naught  that  he  has  only 
given  a  conditional  assent  to  opinions 
which  he  is  ready  to  set  aside  when 
their  basis  is  proved  to  be  unsubstantial. 
He  must  either  not  have  read,  or,  read¬ 
ing,  not  have  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
what  he  perused  in  order  to  be  a  model 
juror.  With  such  men  to  dispense 
justice  (rather  to  dispense  with  justice) 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  so  often  see  the 
felon  go  unpunished,  and  the  safety  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community 
jeopardized. 

Let  every  man  of  intelligence,  whose 
mind  is  free  from  prejudice,  be  legally 
competent  to  serve  upon  the  juries 
through  our  countiy  and  we  shall  not 
so  often  see  Justice,  poor,  blinded  god¬ 
dess  that  she  is,  so  often  served  by  such 
low-browed,  incompetent  attendants  as 
are  now  generally  seen  in  her  courts. 
The  man  who  reads,  and  who  forms 
opinions,  is  the  one  who  can  render  the 
worthiest  judgment. 
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M.  Terquem  has  recently  made 
some  experiments  for  further  elucidat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  exterior  suface  of  a 
hollow  body  is  alone  affected  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Faraday  showed  that  a  small 
animal,  placed  inside  a  cylinder  of  wire 
gauze,  was  not  incommoded  when  the 
cylinder  was  so  highly  electrified  that 
sparks  were  freely  given  off  by  it.  He 
also  constructed  a  room,  12  feet  in  each 
dimension,  of  metallic  wire,  and  sus¬ 
pended  it  by  ropes  of  silk  ;  and  he  found 
that,  occupying  this  room,  with  electro¬ 
scopes  and  electrometers  at  hand,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  elec¬ 
trical  action  inside  the  chamber,  even 
when  sparks  of  considerable  length 
were  given  off  by  the  metal  of  which  it 
was  made.  M.  Terquem  verifies  these 
results  by  taking  a  metal  birdcage  and 
suspending  it  to  an  insulated  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine.  While  sparks 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  highly  charged 
electrical  condition  were  obtained  from 
the  exterior,  pitch  balls,  feathers,  and 
even  a  gold  leaf  electroscope  remained 
unmoved  inside.  Two  bundles  of  linen 
yarn  were  hung,  one  outside  and  one  in  ; 
the  inside  one  was  unaffected,  while  the 
outside  was  excited,  the  threads  diverg¬ 
ing  from  each  other  and  giving  out 
sparks. 

A  sheet  of  iron  said  to  be  the  thin¬ 
nest  ever  rolled,  was  lately  produced  at 
the  Upper  Forest  Tin  Works,  near 
Swansea,  Wales.  It  was  made  from 
iron  manufactured  on  the  premises, 
and  measured  10  by  5  1-2  inches,  mak- 
ing  55  square  inches  of  surface,  while 
its  weight  was  only  twenty  grains,  being 
30  per  cent,  less  for  the  same  superficial 


area  than  any  sample  previously  on  re¬ 
cord.  The  thickness  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  specimen  of  “iron  paper”  is 
estimated  at  the  forty-eight  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch. 

Prof.  Richards  recently  lectured  at 
Philadelphia  to  an  audience  of  3,000 
persons,  on  Telegraphy.  During  the 
lecture,  messages  were  sent  to  London 
and  San  Francisco,  and  answers  received 
from  both  points. 

Bees  are  exceedingly  susceptible  of 
atmospheric  changes  ;  even  the  passage 
of  a  heavy  cloud  over  the  sun  will  drive 
them  home  ;  and  if  an  easterly  wind  pre¬ 
vail,  however  fine  the  weather  may 
otherwise  be,  they  have  a  sort  of  rheu¬ 
matic  abhorrence  of  its  influence  and 
abide  at  home. 

Prof.  George  H.  Cook,  State  Geol¬ 
ogist  of  New  Jersey,  states  that  he  has 
examined  a  mica  mine  near  Broadway, 
in  Warren  County,  N.  J.  The  mica  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  vein  which  crosses  the  rock 
strata  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  di¬ 
rection.  It  is  covered  with  earth  to  the 
depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  and 
has  been  uncovered  in  one  place  so  as 
to  show  the  full  breadth  of  the  vein  to 
be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  and  has 
been  uncovered  along  the  vein  for 
twenty  feet.  A  pit  sunk  twenty-five 
feet  northwest  of  the  large  opening 
shows  the  continuance  of  the  vein  thus 
far,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  its 
being  a  continuous  vein  in  the  north¬ 
west  and  southeast  directions,  with  a 
dip  of  about  60 0  to  the  southwest. 
The  mica  is  in  large  and  handsome 
plates,  many  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
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across,  some  eighteen  inches,  and  in  one 
place  the  bottom  was  a  plate  of  mica 
two  feet  wide.  The  whole  vein  appears 
to  be  composed  of  mica,  and  nearly  all 
of  a  quality  to  work  into  plates  for 
stoves. 

The  Cabot  Company,  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Maine,  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
cotton  mill,  moved  their  large  smoke¬ 
stack  chimney  —  78  feet  high,  7  feet,  9 
inches  square  at  base,  and  5  leet  square 
at  top  —  containing  more  than  10,000 
bricks  and  weighing  more  than  100  tuns 
—  twenty  feet,  without  rollers  or  balls, 
or  guys  or  braces  to  steady  it  —  one  of 
the  greatest  feats  ever  performed  in  the 
State.  It  was  planned  and  carried  out 
by  Superintendent  Benjamin  Greenes, 
not  one  of  those  engaged  having  ever 
witnessed  the  moving  of  such  a  body. 
It  was  accomplished  by  building  such 
ways  as  are  used  in  launching  ships, 
surfaces  planed,  and  greased,  chimney 
wedged  up,  and  moved  by  two  jack 
screws  in  four  and  a  half  hours.  The 
flues  were  disconnected  from  the  boiler 
at  1  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  at  91-2  o’clock 
the  same  evening  they  were  again 
connected,  fires  going,  and  steam  up. 

Prof.  Mantegazza,  of  Italy,  has 
been  making  some  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  experiments  on  the  action  of 
aromatic  oils  and  the  fragrance  emanat¬ 
ing  from  flowers  as  preventives  of  mal¬ 
arious  disease.  At  the  result  of  these 
experiments,  he  recommends  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  aromatic  plants  and  the  use 
of  aromas  in  marshy  countries  sub¬ 
ject  to  malarious  fevers.  The  Professor 
also  recommends  the  rural  population 
of  marshy  districts,  especially  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  cultivating  rice,  to  carry  with 
them  small  quantities  of  spirit  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  other  aromatic  substances. 

The  respective  strength  of  the  iron¬ 
clad  fleets  of  various  countries  is  now  as 
follows :  the  figures,  especially  in  the 


case  of  Germany,  whence  we  receive  the 
report,  may  surprise  our  readers  ;  Eng¬ 
land,  46  iron-clad  vessels,  320  guns  ; 
France,  52  vessels,  400  guns;  United 
States,  51  vessels;  Russia,  25  vessels, 
160  guns  ;  Italy,  21  vessels,  208  guns  ; 
Turkey,  19  vessels;  Holland,  17  vessels, 
60  guns  ;  Brazil,  1 5  vessels  ;  Austria,  1 1 
vessels,  182  guns  ;  Spain  17  vessels,  145 
guns  ;  Denmark,  6  vessels,  65  guns  ; 
Germany,  5  vessels,  59  guns.  The 
number  of  iron-clads  owned  by  the 
twelve  nations  mentioned  is  285.  Japan 
has  one  or  two,  we  believe,  and  Peru 
bought  two,  such  as  they  were,  from  our 
government  several  years  ago. 

By  an  ingenious  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ance,  the  works  of  the  clock  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  Saratoga,  are  so  adjusted  with 
reference  to  the  gas,  that  it  is  self-act¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  turning  the  gas  on  and 
off. 

The  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  in  Berlin 
are  in  ecstasies  over  the  discovery  of  a 
very  fine  painting  by  Titian,  “  The  Be¬ 
trothal  of  St.  Catherine.” 

Professor  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
reports  the  discovery,  on  the  night  of 
April  3d,  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo, 
of  a  new  planet.  It  shines  like  a  star  of 
the  eleventh  magnitude  ;  its  position  is 
right  ascension  two  hundred  degrees 
fifty-five  minutes  declination  ;  it  is  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  west  in  right  ascension  and 
north  in  declination. 

Mr.  William  T.  Blodgett  of  New 
York  now  in  Rome,  has,  we  under¬ 
stand,  secured  the  chef-d'csuvre  of  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Story,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  a  life-size  figure  of  Semiramis 
seated  on  a  couch.  It  is  regarded  by 
artists  and  connoisseurs  as  one  of  the 
sculptor’s  happiest  efforts  and  has  ex¬ 
cited  general  interest  in  Rome  as  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  modern  sculp¬ 
ture.  When  finished  it  will  be  shipped 
to  New  York,  and  placed  on  exhibi- 
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tion  in  the  gallery  of  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  Museum  of  Art,  to  give  the  Amen*- 
ican  public  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Bovy  St.  Vincent  states  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  Mediterranean 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  chain  of 
lakes,  and  then  a  mighty  river.  The 
sea  of  Azof  is  already  converted  into  a 
stream  —  its  shores  constantly  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  together.  Tracts  of  water 
which  extent  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
may  now  be  compared  to  Lakes  Supe¬ 
rior,  Huron  and  Michigan.  Rivers  are 
forever  in  the  process  of  changing  their 
channels  and  shallowing  by  the  debris 
they  spread  along  their  bottoms. 

The  Dead  Sea  being  without  an 
outlet,  evaporation  is  the  only  escape  of 
the  water  pouring  into  it  by  the  river 
Jordan  and  some  other  streams.  Each 
brings  into  that  extraordinary  reservoir, 
which  is  a  depression  in  the  earth’s 
crust  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
water  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  an 
immense  mass  of  materials  which  must 
at  last  fill  it  up,  when  the  Jordan  will 
then  run  on  beyond  and  find  an  outlet 
to  the  sea,  if  the  world  remains  in  its 
present  physical  form  long  enough.  The 
Jordan  washes  down  ninety  cubic  yards 
of  water  every  second.  Each  day  it 
carries  in  six  and  a  half  bushels  of  salt, 
liberated  from  rocks  on  its  passage,  in 
each  ninety  cubic  yards.  Therefore 
that  exceedingly  salt,  bitter  reservoir 
has  nearly  reached  the  point  of  satura¬ 
tion.  When  no  more  salt  can  be  dis¬ 
solved,  then  it  will  accumulate  on  the 
irregular  bottom  till  it  reaches  quite 
near  the  present  surface.  Its  future 
will  have  quite  as  much  interest  for  com¬ 
ing  ages  as  its  past  history. 

A  Firm  in  Sheffield,  England,  has 
just  succeeded  in  rolling  the  largest 
armor  ever  made.  The  plates  are  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  turrets  of  the 


great  war  ship  Devastation,  which  is 
being  built  at  Portsmouth.  Each  plate 
weighs  twenty-four  tons  and  measures 
twenty  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  in 
breadth,  and  eight  inches  in  thickness. 

We  are  informed  that  the  French  and 
Austrian  governments  have  succeeded 
in  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
sponge,  and  the  experiment  is  likely  to 
be  made  elsewhere,  as  the  result  is  com¬ 
mercially  valuable. 

Nerve  force  is  transmitted  along 
the  motor  nerves,  as  they  are  called,  in 
the  human  body,  at  an  estimated  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  per 
second. 

A  SET  of  paper  wheels  on  a  Pullman 
car  have  run  one  hundred  thousand 
miles,  and  worn  out  their  steel  tires. 
Cast  iron  wheels  will  run  only  sixty 
thousand  miles. 

The  excavations  recently  made  in 
Bologna  have  led  to  the  discovery'  of 
an  extensive  ancient  cemetery,  con¬ 
taining  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
sixty-five  old  tombs,  in  which  many 
rilievos,  vases,  pails  made  of  bronze, 
bowls,  and  candlebra,  have  been  found. 
Very  numerous  are  also  female  orna¬ 
ments,  bronze  bracelets,  rings  made  of 
amber  and  gold,  pearl  necklaces  and 
silver  ear-rings.  The  cemetery  dates 
back  to  the  third  century  B.  C. 

Intellectual  man  may  learn  a  prof- 
fitable  lesson  from  those  swarms  of  in¬ 
sects  which  appear  to  him  in  his  short¬ 
sightedness  to  be  of  no  utility  in  the 
scheme  of  creation,  but  on  the  contrary, 
perpetual  sources  of  annoyance  and  dis¬ 
comfort.  In  their  short  season  of  life 
the  humblest,  most  obscure,  and  as 
often  as  otherwise,  those  forbidding 
things  endowed  with  life  which  seem 
to  do  nothing  but  crawl  about  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  have  services 
to  perform  in  the  general  economy 
of  nature  quite  as  important  as  a  part 
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of  the  great  mechanical  operations 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  whole  as  the  apparently  more 
important  part  carried  on  by  higher  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  are  never  idle,  but 
on  the  contrary  actively  accomplish  the 
business  devolving  upon  them  with 
such  alacrity  that  when  the  day  of  death 
draws  nigh  they  are  ready  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  doom — leaving  everything 


in  such  perfect  condition  that  their 
successors  are  neither  embarrassed  nor 
delayed  in  commencing  labors  where 
their  predecessors  left  off.  Were  any 
one  race  suddenly  and  forever  annihi¬ 
lated,  it  would  produce  a  derangement, 
some  philosophers  suppose,  in  the  chain 
of  organic  life,  so  nicely  poised  are 
cause  and  effect  in  the  organic  world. 


VARIETIES. 


—  The  Count  de  Chambord,  the  Le¬ 
gitimist  pretender  to  the  F rench  throne, 
is  treated  by  his  servants  as  a  real  king. 
They  call  him  only  his  majesty  Henry 
V.,  and  his  servants  kneel  down  before 
him  whenever  they  present  anything  to 
him.  The  pretender,  like  the  former 
kings  of  France,  always  dines  alone  in 
the  presence  of  his  aristocratic  attend¬ 
ants,  and  precisely  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  court  ceremonial  of 
Charles  X. 

—  The  printer  of  one  of  Erskine’s 
speeches  remarked  at  a  point  near  its 
close,  that  there  his  report  must  stop, 
as  his  font  of  I’s  was  exhausted.  Speak¬ 
ers  and  writers  have  more  Fs  than  ideas. 

—  The  ex-Empress  Carlotta  has  now 
perfectly  white  hair.  Her  teeth  are  fall¬ 
ing  out,  and  she  looks  like  a  woman  of 
sixty.  Only  her  eyes  are  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  her  form  looks  like  that  of  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-five.  Poor  Car¬ 
lotta  ! 

_ The  War  Veterans’  Association, 

at  a  recent  meeting,  approved  the  bill 
lately  introduced  by  W.  S.  Sessions,  for 
increasing  pensions  to  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  who  lost  both  eyes,  both  legs  or 


both  arms,  feet  or  hands.  They  say 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  two 
hundred  sixty-one  soldiers  who  lost  both 
eyes,  one  hundre  deighteen  who  lost  both 
legs,  eleven  who  lost  both  feet,  five  who 
lost  both  hands,  thirty-five  who  lost 
both  arms,  and  sixteen  who  lost  an  arm 
and  a  leg.  The  increase  asked  for  by 
the  bill  will  add  only  $i  5,000  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  appropriation. 

—  Illinois  is  the  great  railroad  State  of 
the  Union.  She  has  now  in  operation 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  twenty- 
five  miles,  just  seven  hundred  twenty- 
five  miles  more  than  any  other  State. 

—  “  ’Tis  false,”  as  the  girl  said  to 
her  lover  when  he  told  her  she  had 
beautiful  hair. 

—  A  young  lady  being  asked  her 
opinion  of  moustaches,  replied,  “  / 
always  set  my  face  against  them  !  ” 

—  When  the  German  indemnity  is 
paid,  France  will  have  the  largest 
national  debt  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
four  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars, 
or  more  than  double  the  present  amount 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 
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—  The  new  German  university  at 
Strasbourg  will  have  sixty-two  profes¬ 
sorships,  of  which  thirty-seven  have 
already  been  filled.  The  university  will 
be  formally  opened  on  the  1st  of  May. 
Eight  of  the  professors  are  natives  of 
Alsace. 

—  President  Hopkins,  of  Williams 
College,  is  thoroughly  good  and  greatly 
loved,  and  he  is  a  stately  and  dignified 
old  gentleman  withal.  All  these  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  added  a  quaint  effect  of 
contrast  to  the  suddenness  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  answer  which  the  worthy  President 
once  received,  and  which  illustrates  the 
principle  that  “  ridicule  is  the  test  of 
truth.”  In  the  railroad  cars  one  day 
the  President  descried  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  a  youth  of  regrettable  habits  in 
point  of  dissipation,  and  wearing  at  that 
moment  the  haggard  and  dishevelled 
looks  of  one  not  yet  over  the  effects  of 
a  hard  debauch.  Stepping  up  to  the 
young  man  looking  him  sternly  yet  sad¬ 
ly  in  the  face,  the  President  said  in  a 
deep  and  impressive  tone  :  “  Been  on  a 
drunk  !  ”  “  So  have  I,”  was  the  answer. 

—  It  is  recorded  of  Sydney  Smith 
that  he  was  once  asked  by  Landseer, 
the  celebrated  animal  painter,  to  sit  for 
his  portrait.  “  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this?”  was  the  reply 
of  the  witty  divine. 

—  A  woman  in  a  Michigan  poor- 
house  has  been  almost  constantly  on  her 
knees  for  sixteen  years,  being  engaged 
in  perpetual  prayer. 

—  Baron  Holzgethan,  the  present  fi¬ 
nance  minister  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
owes  his  position  to  yin  excellent  work 
on  the  financial  history  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  already  four  large  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  published. 

—  Since  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  1.(1594),  the  Austrian  ar¬ 
mies  have  fought  no  fewer  than  nearly 


seven  thousand  battles,  or  one  every 
fifteen  days.  Since  the  year  1600  Austria 
has  had  one  hundred  eleven  years  of 
of  peace,  and  one  hundred  sixty  years 
of  war. 

—  Count  Andrassy,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  is  now  an  inti¬ 
mate  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  Twenty-three  years 
ago  the  emperor  issued  orders  that 
Count  Andrassy  should  be  put  to  death 
as  soon  as  apprehended. 

—  French  engineers  say  that  it  will 
cost  less  to  bridge  the  Channel,  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  than  to  build  a  tun¬ 
nel  between  the  two  points. 

—  A  monument  in  honor  of  Linnaeus, 
the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  will  be 
erected  in  a  public  place  in  Stockholm, 
and  will  be  unveiled  on  the  10th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1873,  the  one-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  death. 

—  Foreigners  who  go  among  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Japan  are  now  treated  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  the  Mikado  having 
given  orders  to  his  people  to  treat  the 
strangers  with  perfect  civility. 

—  In  fifty  years  past  the  Mexican 
nation  has  had  over  thirty  changes  of 
administrations,  with  several  dictator¬ 
ships  thrown  in  for  a  seasoning. 

—  Why  are  washerwomen  the  silliest 
of  people  ?  Because  they  put  out  their 
tubs  to  catch  soft  water  when  it  rains 
hard. 

—  An  artesian  well  at  Ain-Sala,  in 
Algeria,  not  only  throws  up  an  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  fresh  water,  but  also 
numbers  of  small  fishes,  averaging  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  furnishing  a 
delicate  morsel  for  the  epicure.  As  the 
sand  extracted  from  this  well  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Nile,  it  is  conjectured  that  a  subterra¬ 
nean  connection  must  exist  with  the 
river. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  the 
name  of  a  new  magazine  whose  first 
number  has  just  appeared.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  and  they 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
the  editorial  services  of  Dr.  E.  L.  You- 
mans  whose  claims  as  a  scientist,  all 
acknowledge,  and  whose  name  in  this 
connection  is  a  guaranty  of  the  value 
of  the  work.  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
interesting  periodical  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  for  the  scientist,  and 
will  contain  selected  articles  from  Euro¬ 
pean  notables  and  original  papers  from 
the  best  of  home  writers.  We  hope  it 
will  meet  with  wide-spread  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  relatives  of 
Charles  Dickens  are  dissatisfied  with 
Foster’s  “  Life,”  and  that  a  new  version 
will  soon  appear  in  All  the  Year  Round. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (“Timothy  Tit- 
comb”)  has  recently  purchased  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  York,  and  designs  to 
make  that  city  his  permanent  home. 

Mr.  Seward’s  account  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  around  the  world  will  shortly  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  large  and  handsome  volume. 
It  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  places  of  interest  visited  by 
him  on  both  continents. 

One  of  the  most  important  literary 
events  of  the  last  month  to  chronicle  in 
the  West,  is  the  dissolution  by  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  well-known  firm  of  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.  Mr.  Griggs  remains  in 
the  publishing  business,  while  the  other 
members  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  Jansen, 
Me  Clurg  &  Smith,  continue  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  as  general  booksellers.  Two 
houses,  each  unsurpassed  in  the  West, 


in  respect  to  its  business  facilities  and 
reputation,  thus  take  the  place  of  the 
old. 

The  transient  enthusiasm,  long  since 
caused  in  Germany,  England  and 
America  by  the  works  of  Louisa  Muehl- 
bach,  has  just  reached  Spain.  Two 
publishers  announce  translations  of 
“Joseph  II.  and  his  Court,”  and  ex¬ 
press  their  intention  of  publishing  the 
whole  series  of  her  novels. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  the 
publication  of  “  The  International  Sci¬ 
entific  Series,”  which  is  to  be  issued 
simultaneously  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  ;  in  Paris,  by  M. 
Germer  Baillere ;  and  in  Leipsic,  by 
Messrs.  Brockhaus.  The  origin  and 
organization  of  the  enterprise  are  due 
to  Prof.  Youmans  who  spent  most  of 
the  past  year  in  Europe  to  arrange  with 
authors  and  publishers.  As  specimens 
of  the  themes  and  authors  chosen  to 
carry  forward  the  design  of  presenting 
the  results  of  modern  research,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  series  will 
include  monographs  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
on  “  Bodily  Motion  and  Conscious¬ 
ness  ;  ”  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  “The 
Antiquity  of  Man  ;  ”  by  Prof.  Virchow, 
on  “  Morbid  Physiological  Action  ;  ”  by 
Prof.  Odling,  on  “  The  New  Chem¬ 
istry  ;  ”  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  on  “  Earth- 
Sculpture  ;  ”  by  Prof.  Wurtz,  on  “  The 
Atomic  Theory  ;  ”  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  on 
“  The  Forms  of  Water,  in  Clouds, 
Rain,  Rivers,  Ice,  and  Glaciers  ;  ”  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  on  “  The  Study  of 
Sociology  ;  ”  and  so  on.  Many  other 
works  are  already  announced,  but  these 
will  serve  our  purposes  of  illustration. 
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Tlje  Outlook, 

A  new  monthly  magazine,  begins  its  first  volume  with  AfiriT,  1872.  It  is 
designed  to  be  a  publication,  whose  high  tone,  sterling  articles,  and  low  fir  ice  shall 
insure  it  a  wide  circulation . 

To  interest  while  it  instructs,  to  please  while  it  profits,  and  to  entertain  while 
it  enlightens  and  elevates,  will  be  its  constant  aim.  The  advocate  of  no  sect  or 
party,  it  will  seek  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  temperance,  honesty,  and 
whatever  else  good  men  of  every  belief  acknowledge  to  be  for  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  man. 

While  the  light  dreams  of  fiction  will  not  be  ignored,  we  shall  chiefly  con¬ 
sider  the  wakeful  realities  of  life  ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  taste,, 
improve  the  mind,  ennoble  the  feelings,  and  arouse  aspirations  which  shall  go • 
forth  toward  all  that  is  true,  beautiful  and  good-. 

Chiefly  eclectic  in  its  contents,  THE  OUTLOOK  will  seek  to  lay  before  its  ' 
readers  the  most  valuable  articles  within  its  reach.  Brief  and  choice  works  of 
fiction,  sketches  of  biography,  travel,  and  industrial  enterprise,  striking  events  of 
history,  interesting  facts  of  science,  art  and  general  progress,  poems,  literary 
notices,  note-worthy  brevities,  etc.,  will  cotnbme  to  make  our  magazine  30  pleasant 
a  visitor  that  all  will  be  on  the  outlook  for  its  coming. 

Rates  $2.00  per  year  in  advance.  Single  numbers  20  cents.  Liberal  induce¬ 
ments  offered  to  local  agents.  Address,  THE  OUTLOOK, 

v  Box  1 1 5,  Chicago,  IlL 
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CRITICISM  AS  ONE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


AMONG  the  many  things  which 
modern  ingenuity  has  tried  to 
manipulate  into  a  science  must  be 
classed  what  is  usually  called  Criticism  ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Criticism  means  to  belong  to 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  elude  the  scien¬ 
tific  arrangement  altogether. 

There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when 
books,  pictures,  and  music  were  judged 
by  a  certain  set  of  fixed  rules,  each  in¬ 
contestable  as  the  law  of  gravitation  ; 
when  contemporary  persons  could  ap¬ 
praise  the  value  of  an  aesthetic  article 
as  easily  as  a  grocer  finds  out  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  when,  in 
fact,  critics  knew  their  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  being  in  the  secret  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture.  Sometimes  the  critical  scales 
were  entrusted  to  one  man,  say  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  or  John  Dryden,  or  Addison. 
Again,  public  opinion  was  guided  by  a 
kind  of  joint  stock  company,  like  Pope, 
Swift  &  Co.,  or  Gifford  &  Co.,  or  Jef¬ 
frey,  Brougham  &  Co.  In  all  cases 


alike  judgment  was  infallible;  there 
was  no  appeal.  And  the  laws  on 
which  sentence  was  founded  were, 
curiously  enough,  considered  so  unim¬ 
peachable,  that  one  no  more  thought 
of  questioning  them  than  believers 
think  of  questioning  the  divine  law  of 
Confucius,  or  the  miracles  of  Mahomet, 
or  the  revelations  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Moreover,  these  laws  had  all  the  weight 
of  mystery.  No  one  had  ever  read  the 
golden  book  where  they  were  enshrined. 
They  were  written  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  the  high-priest  of  criticism  sat 
on  the  tripod,  and  interpreted.  In  this 
way  things  amazing  and  awful  came  to 
pass.  At  one  time  it  was  decreed  here 
in  England  that  Abraham  Cowley  was 
a  mighty  genius  ;  and  at  another  it  was 
settled,  there  in  France,  that  Shaks- 
peare  was  a  rude,  unsavory  monster. 
The  Oracle  spake,  and  Klopstock  was 
crowned.  The  public  listened  and  ap¬ 
proved.  No  unordained  person  dared 
to  interfere  in  so  profound  a  matter. 
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The  little  murmur  of  protest  that  rose 
when  impostors  like  Keats  were  pun¬ 
ished,  soon  died  away  in  the  loud  roar 
greeting  the  coronation  of  divinities 
like  Mr.  Sotheby.  Criticism,  in  fact, 
was  a  semi-religious  rite  performed  by 
a  priesthood,  guided  partly  by  a  set  of 
divine  rules,  partly  by  a  kind  of  cory- 
bantic  inspiration. 

Recent  scepticism  has  tried  to  demol¬ 
ish  much  —  the  Pentateuch  and  some 
of  the  miracles,  for  example  ;  but  it 
has  never  yet  demolished  the  brazen 
idols  of  Criticism.  The  public  press 
has  advanced  a  great  deal,  freeing  men’s 
minds  and  widening  their  knowledge  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  has  not  yet  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
shelter  that  worst  class  of  priestcraft, 
which  pronounces  anonymous  judg¬ 
ments.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that 
now-a-days  it  does  not  much  matter, 
since  critics  are  thoroughly  disorganized 
and  each  fellow,  on  a  tripod  of  his  own, 
delivers  judgment  to  a  special  circle  ;  so 
that  publishing  a  book  or  showing  a 
picture  is  simply  another  sort  of  “  run¬ 
ning  the  gauntlet."  But  it  is  surely 
high  time,  in  this  questioning  age,  to 
ask  on  what  grounds  this  critical  priest¬ 
hood  still  exists  at  all ;  why  it  presumes 
to  give  judgment,  often  with  such  reck¬ 
less  disregard  of  consequences  ;  what 
use  it  is  to  any  soul  under  the  sun  ;  and 
how,  having  once  proved  it  as  thor¬ 
ough  a  humbug  as  the  Delphic  oracle 
itself,  we  are  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
speediest  possible  manner? 

To  begin  with,  what  is  Criticism. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  it  is  the 
application  of  certain  tests,  by  which 
we  may  ascertain  the  value  of  specific 
articles,  just  as, we  find  out  the  quality 
of  gold.  These  tests,  applied  to  liter¬ 
ature  and  art,  have  produced  most 
astounding  results,  without  really  en¬ 
lightening  mankind  at  all.  It  was  all 
very  well  when  the  work  was  cut  and 


dried.  At  one  time,  for  example,  Criti¬ 
cism  did  almost  all  her  work  by  a  caba¬ 
listic  yard-measure  called  the  “  Unities." 
Nothing  could  be  easier.  Whenever 
an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy  was  brought 
up  for  judgment,  out  came  the  yard- 
measure,  and  the  matter  was  decided 
in  a  moment.  The  thing  either  did,  or 
did  not  conform  to  the  Unities,  and  was 
praised  or  damned  accordingly  ;  and  in 
those  days,  we  may  remark  en  passant 
Shakspeare  was  nowhere.  Latterly, 
however,  such  tests  as  this  have  been 
abandoned  in  despair.  It  is  recognized 
as  a  privilege  of  genius  to  break  all  set 
rules,  and  so  ride  triumphant  over  them. 
There  is  no  absolute  axiom  of  criticism 
which  some  great  man  may  not  falsify 
in  practice  to-morrow.  Here  again, 
therefore,  we  ask  with  some  asperity, 
what  is  Criticism  ? 

No  science  certainly.  No  list  of  set 
rules  to  be  applied  by  a  priesthood.  No 
sum  as  easy  to  manage  as  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table.  What  then  ? 

Criticism,  now-a-days,  simply  means, 
(it  is  doubtful  whether  at  anytime  it  has 
meant  much  more,)  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  on  certain  minds  by  certain 
products.  If  Jones  paints  a  picture, 
and  it  is  noticed  unfavorably  in  the 
Peckha77i  Review ,  the  criticism  does 
not  come  right  up  from  Delphi,  but 
consists  simply  of  so  much  “copy"  in 
the  handwriting  of  Robinson.  If 
Brown  composes  a  poem,  and  it  is 
wildly  eulogized  in  the  Stokeinpogis 
Chro7iicle,  let  him  first  bethink  himself 
before  he  become  too  conceited,  that 
the  eulogy  in  question  is  simply  the 
result  of  an  individual  impression,  say 
on  the  mind  of  Smith.  In  any  of  these 
cases  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  value  of 
the  criticism  depends  on  the  amount  of 
honesty  and  intelligence  possessed  by 
Robinson  and  Smith  respectively.  To 
get  anything  like  a  fair  insight  into  the 
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truth,  we  must  take  care  to  ascertain 
at  least  a  few  preliminaries  : 

1.  How  old  is  the  critic  and  what  is 
the  bent  of  his  intellect  ? 

2.  What  are  his  favorite  authors? 
What  is  his  chief  study  ? 

3.  Has  he  ever  written  or  painted 
himself,  and,  if  so,  is  he  at  all  soured? 

4.  Is  he  personally  acquainted  with 
the  author  or  painter  criticised  ?  and  if 
so,  are  his  relations  with  him  friendly, 
or  the  reverse  ? 

5.  Is  he  usually  honest  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  opinions  ?  &c.  &c. 

These  seem  unlimited  questions,  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  are  virtually  an¬ 
swered  in  all  criticism  that  has  any 
weight.  They  are  least  answered,  of 
course,  in  anonymous  criticism  ;  but, 
even  then,  they  are  partially  settled  to 
the  public  satisfaction.  One  may  cal¬ 
culate  to  a  nicety,  for  example,  what 
effect  such  and  such  a  new  work  will 
produce  on  the  editor  of  the  Times , 
or  of  the  Spectator ,  or  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  A  work  of  high  and  daring 
originality,  unpopular  in  form,  will  be 
utterly  ignored  by  the  leading  journal, 
patronized  (if  it  contain  no  offence  to 
the  Broad  Church)  in  the  Spectator , 
and  gibed  and  grinned  at  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review.  Behind  and  beyond  the 
natural  style  and  temper  of  these  pro¬ 
fessional  critics,  there  lie  of  course  the 
mysterious  workings  of  private  liking 
and  prejudice.  Now  and  then,  when 
we  see  the  unpopular  tone  taken  in  the 
Times ,  we  know  what  enormous  secret 
influence  must  have  been  used  to  get 
that  tone  taken.  There  is  no  one  of 
these  journals,  there  is  no  one  of  the 
men  who  write  these  journals,  quite  free 
of  undue  influence  in  some  direction  or 
other  ;  conscious  or  unconscious —  it  is 
there.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the 
questions  we  must  definitely  answer  be¬ 
fore  we  ascertain  the  value  of  any  pub¬ 
lished  opinion.  It  is  in  all  cases  the 


record  of  an  impression  only  ;  but  how 
has  that  impression  been  taken  ?  How 
rare  it  is  to  find  a  man  in  whose  capa¬ 
bility  of  receiving  an  honest  influence 
we  can  place  full  reliance  !  It  is  not 
dishonesty  we  have  to  fear,  but  certain 
unconscious  weaknesses.  Even  in  the 
cases  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Mill,  or  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  Sainte-Beuve,  or 
M.  Taine,  we  must  have  our  doubts. 
We  almost  trust  them,  but  now  and 
then  we  pause.  And  then,  when  the 
critical  moment  comes,  what  is  their 
“impression”  worth?  Personally 
much  ;  scientifically,  not  a  rap  ! 

It  is  great  fun  —  fun  given  to  poor 
mortality,  alas  !  too  seldom  —  to  seethe 
advent  of  some  outrageous  Genius, 
some 

Monstr’-inform’-ingens-horrendus 

Domon  iaco-seraphic 

prodigy  of  the  Euphocion  order,  start¬ 
ing  up  to  the  horror  of  criticism,  and 
carrying  all  the  masses  before  him  by 
simple  charm.  Wonderful  is  that  gift 
of  producing  on  thousands  of  people 
precisely  the  same  set  of  favorable 
impressions ;  wonderful  is  that  gift, 
whether  possessed  by  a  Dickens,  a  Ten¬ 
nyson,  or  a  Tupper.  Fortunately  the 
great  mass  of  people  are  their  own 
“tasters,”  judging  for  themselves  at 
first  hand,  and  they  won’t  be  guided 
by  the  literary  priests,  however  so  wise  ; 
and  it  is  simply  delicious  to  observe 
how  reputations  grow,  in  spite,  of  all 
the  priesthood  do  to  tramp  them  down. 
Let  no  man  despair  merely  because  the 
few  who  write  abuse  him.  The  abuse 
simply  means  that  he  is  not  wanted  by 
Smith,  Brown  and  Jones  ;  while  all  the 
time  he  is  being  eagerly  waited  for  by 
all  the  legiorrs  ot  the  Robinsons,  to 
whom  every  word  he  drops  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  Longfellow  has  ceased  to  be  a 
favorite  with  reviewers,  but  he  has  his 
compensations.  George  Eliot  is  praised 
by  every  reviewer  in  the  country,  but 
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the  public  knows,  for  all  that,  that  she 
has  never  fulfilled  her  original  promise. 
Dickens  was  abused  by  genteel  journals, 
but  what  cared  he  ? 

Every  author  or  artist,  in  fact,  is  a 
guage  to  tell  how  many  people  there 
are  in  the  world  of  about  his  own  ratio 
of  intelligence  —  minus  the  creative 
faculty.  There  are  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Tuppers.  There  are  (it  is  seri¬ 
ously  calculated)  one  hundred  Stuart 
Mills  and  half-a-dozen  Herbert  Spencers. 
In  art,  the  Faeds  and  Friths  are  innum¬ 
erable  ;  the  Millais  numerous  ;  and  the 
Poynters  infinitessimal.  F or  many  years 
Browning  paid  large  sums,  as  it  were, 
for  the  privilege  of  publishing  poems  ; 
only  there  was  no  article  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  poems  in  question  were 
to  be  read  ;  and  now,  the  public  has 
turned  the  tables,  and  is  paying  all  the 
money  back  for  the  privilege  of  reading 
those  very  poems.  The  Mutual  Admi¬ 
ration  School  of  Poetry  is  scarcely  read 
out  of  London,  and  produces  no  im¬ 
pression  whatever  on  the  public ;  the 
fact  being  that  sensualists  and  spooneys 
are  not  so  common  as  some  critics  per¬ 
sist  in  telling  us.  Luckily,  we  say, 
criticism  can  only  do  mischief  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  cannot  do  that  mis¬ 
chief  long.  It  may  delay  a  reputation, 
but  it  cannot  kill  it.  The  public,  in  the 
long  run,  will  have  its  own  way,  and 
choose  its  own  favorite,  and  will  choose 
according  to  the  direct  impression  made 
by  the  favorite  in  question. 

But  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the 
public  if  the  gentlemen  who  “do” 
criticism,  instead  of  assuming  the 
priestly  robe  and  sitting  veiled  on  a 
tripod,  were  simply  and  fearlessly  to  tell 
us  how  certain  works  have  affected  them, 
what  they  like  and  dislike  in  them,  how 
they  seem  to  stand  in  relation  to  other 
literature.  What  time  this  would  save  ! 
What  lying  it  would  avoid  !  To  speak 
with  authority  is  “parlous”  indeed. 


Who  gains  anything  when  Anonymous 
writes  that  Browning’s  last  poem  is 
sheer  balderdash,  or  that  Simeon  Solo¬ 
mon’s  last  picture  is  divinely  original  ? 
Who  says  so  ?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  get  at.  If  it  be  Smith,  let  Smith 
come  forward  and  sign  his  name.  01 
course  much  in  criticism  is  self-convinc- 
ing,  quite  apart  from  the  writer’s  iden¬ 
tity  ;  and  the  best  and  most  convincing 
criticism  of  all,  in  the  case  of  a  book, 
is  free  and  ungarbled  extract  from  the 
work  under  notice  ;  extract  can  seldom 
be  unfair.  But  in  how  many  cases 
should  we  be  on  our  guard  if  we  knew 
what  critic  was  administering  judg¬ 
ment.  Take  an  instance.  Mr.  Grote 
devotes  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  Plato, 
and  at  last  produces  a  great  work  on 
the  subject.  This  work,  being  sent  to 
the  Megatherium  for  review,  is  handed 
over  to  Tomkins,  who  is  fresh  from  the 
university,  where,  so  far  from  making 
any  mark,  he  was  considered  a  dull 
fellow,  and  has  drifted  into  the  most 
irresponsible  of  all  businesses,  that  of 
anonymous  reviewing. 

TOMKINS’  QUALIFICATIONS. 

1.  He  is  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  with  little  experience  either  of  men 
or  books. 

2.  He  was  crammed  for  his  degree, 
and  knows  little  of  Greek  beyond  the 
alphabet. 

3.  He  has  quick  intelligence,  great 
power  of  hiding  his  ignorance,  and 
little  honesty. 

4.  He  is  mentally  incapable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  a  Platonic  proposition,  &c. 

Here,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  should 
know  what  to  think  of  Tomkins’s  crit¬ 
icism  on  Grote,  if  he  candidly  prefixed 
to  it  the  above  list  of  qualifications  ; 
yet  ten  to  one  Tomkins,  under  his  anon¬ 
ymous  guise,  manages  so  cleverly  to 
conceal  his  ignorance  that  we  feel  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  when  he  concludes : 
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“  Passing  over  certain  errors  and  repe¬ 
titions  pardonable  in  a  work  of  such 
magnitude,  as  well  as  the  pedantic 
mode  of  spelling  some  words  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  in  their  Latinized  shape,  we 
may  record  our  opinion  that  this  work 
has  given  us  real  pleasure, —  an  opinion 
in  which,  we  are  sure  every  scholar  will 
join.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
disapproval  of  certain  passages,  and 
have  indicated  where  they  need  revis¬ 
ion  ;  these  revisions  made,  the  work 
will  stand  as  a  moment  of  English 
scholarship  and  a  complete  manual  of 
the  subject,” 

Take  another  instance.  A  man  of  ge¬ 
nius,  to  whom  this  generation  does  scant 
justice,  Mr.  William  Gilbert,  publishes 
a  story,  in  which  the  real  life  of  the 
lower  classes  in  our  country  is  pictured 
for  us  with  a  fidelity  which  would  be 
terrible,  if  it  were  not  illuminated  by 
the  most  subtle  and  delicate  humor. 
This  story  goes  to  the  Dillitante  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  in  course  of  time  is  handed 
over  to  Chesterfield  Junior,  Esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple. 

Chesterfield  Junior’s  Qualifica¬ 
tions  FOR  “  CRITICISING  ”  “  DE 
Profundis.”  * 

1.  He  is  30  years  of  age,  a  literary 
man  about  town,  and  his  tastes  are  ele¬ 
gant. 

2.  His  notion  of  the  working  man  is 
that  he  is  a  “  rough  ;  ”  and  his  notion 
of  life  generally  is  that  it  is  a  series  of 
dinings-out,  unpleasantly  varied  by  sul¬ 
len  requisitions  on  the  part  of  the  low¬ 
er  classes  for  “goods  received.” 

3.  He  is  utterly  destitute  of  benefi¬ 
cence  ;  he  has  not  even  a  dramatic 
perception  of  what  beneficence  is. 

4.  His  favorite  author  is  Thackeray  ; 
but  he  enjoys  the  “fun  ”  of  Dickens,  &c. 

5.  He  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  un- 

- *  De  Profundis:  a  Tale  of  the  Social  Deposits. 

By  William  Gilbert.  (Strahan  and  Co.) 


conscious  of  the  limited  nature  of  his 
own  literary  vision. 

Chesterfield  Junior’s  criticism  on  the 
marvellous  tale  of  common  life  would 
probably  amount  to  this  : —  “  We  have 
here  a  study,  in  the  manner  of  Defoe, 
of  one  of  the  least  interesting  forms  of 
life  generated  by  our  overcrowded  cities. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  cleverness  of  the 
hard  literal  drawing  ;  but  to  us  it  is 
simply  unpleasant.  It  is  a  photograph, 
not  a  picture.  It  altogether  lacks  beau¬ 
ty,  and  has  not  one  flash  of  the  illumin¬ 
ating  humor  which  distinguishes  Dick¬ 
ens’s  work  in  the  same  direction.”  In 
this  case,  be  it  noted,  every  word  is  the 
record  of  a  genuine  impression  on  a 
mind  to  whose  sympathies  the  object 
does  not  appeal.  Just  suppose  that,  in 
addition  to  the  natural  antipathy,  Ches¬ 
terfield  Junior  had  the  least  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  to  his  author,  and  he 
would  hardly  plead  guilty  to  conscious 
injustice  if  he  wrote  in  terms  of  entire 
condemnation  :  “  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  real¬ 
ist  ot  the  penny-a-liner  type,  without 
one  gleam  of  genius,  and  his  book  is 
the  most  vulgar  and  unpleasant  pro¬ 
duction  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
Led  by  the  natural  gravitation  of  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  what  is  low  and 
common,  and  incapable  of  anything  but 
a  vulgarizing  treatment,  he  solicits  our 
interests  in  the  futures  of  a  virtuous 
washerwoman,  a  drummer,  and  an  irre¬ 
claimable  thief,  Trash  like  this  is  sim¬ 
ply  intolerable  to  any  person  of  refined 
tastes.”  Poor  Chesterfield  Junior  !  He 
means  no  harm.  He  is  only  a  sheep 
with  a  silk  ribbon  on  his  neck,  bleating 
his  mutton-like  defiance.  A  few  people 
are  deceived,  and  say  to  themselves. 
“  This  Mr.  Gilbert  must  be  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  writer  !  ”  We,  who  know 
better,  only  smile,  saying,  “  Chesterfield 
Junior  has  put  his  foot  into  it  again,  as 
is  again  and  again  the  custom  of  crea¬ 
tures  without  eyes.” 
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“  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  same 
work  fall  into  the  hands  of  Addison 
Redivivus,  whose  qualifications  are 
great  beneficence,  vast  experience  of 
the  lower  classes,  a  natural  repugnance 
to  all  false  sentiment  and  fine  writing, 
and  that  sort  of  intelligence  which  gives 
as  well  as  takes  illumination  ;  and  we 
shall  speedily  hear,  perhaps,  that  “  De 
Profundis  ”  is,  for  sheer  perfection  in 
the  rarest  of  all  styles,  a  work  with 
scarcely  a  peer,  possessing  both  truth 
and  beauty,  bearing  on  every  page  the 
sign  of  a  masterly  understanding,  and 
of  the  finest  intellectual  humor,  and 
leaving  on  the  competent  reader’s  mind 
an  impression  in  the  highest  sense  im¬ 
aginative  and  poetical.  Who  would  be 
right —  Chesterfield  Junior  or  Addison 
Redivivus  ? 

Criticism,  we  repeat,  is  no  science. 
Neither  Chesterfield  nor  Addison  can 
settle  the  matter  by  any  fixed  rule. 
They  merely  chronicle  their  impression 
pro  and  contra,  and  the  value  of  the 
impression  depends  on  our  knowledge 
of  the  person  impressed.  Well,  if  crit¬ 
icism  is  no  science,  what  is  it  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  criticism,  as  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  particular  works  have 
on  particular  individuals,  is  rapidly  se¬ 
curing  its  place  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,, 
and  that  its  value  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  artistic  self -portrait¬ 
ure  attained  by  the  critic. 

We  have  half-a-dozen  tolerable  critics 
in  England,  but  we  have  none  nearly 
equal  as  an  artist  to  the  person  whom  I 
shall  use  to  illustrate  my  proposition. 
Now  that  Sainte-Beuve  is  gone,  the  fin¬ 
est  living  specimen  is  M.  Taine,  whose 
works  are  winning  appreciation  here  as 
well  as  in  France.  M.  Taine  has  great 
intelligence,  culture,  literary  experience. 
His  faculty  of  composition  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  almost  creative.  Wherein, 
then,  does  this  faculty  consist  ?  It  con¬ 


sists,  I  am  sure,  in  the  man’s  unequalled 
power  of  representing  his  own  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  of  illustrating  to  us,  by  a  thousand 
delicate  lights  and  shades,  the  quality 
of  his  own  mind  and  its  limitations  ; 
and  of  revealing  to  us,  as  frequently  as 
possible,  the  nature  of  his  education  and 
its  effect  on  his  tastes.  Sooner  or  later, 
he  enables  us  to  become  on  intimate 
terms  with  him.  He  conceals  little  or 
nothing.  He  lays  bare  the  most  secret 
sources  of  his  sympathies  and  antipa¬ 
thies.  He  invariably  discards  the  edi¬ 
torial  ”  tone.  And  when  once  we  know 
him  thoroughly,  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  his  theory  of  playing 
with  his  theme.  We  know  almost  by 
instinct  where  he  will  be  right  and  where 
he  may  be  wrong.  His  work  belongs 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  at  times  ap¬ 
proaches  masterly  portrayal. 

“  The  following,”  M.  Taine  says  in 
effect,  “  are  my  qualifications  : 

“  i.  I  am  not  too  young  for  self-re¬ 
straint,  nor  too  old  for  sympathy,  and  I 
have  had  an  excellent  education. 

“  2.  I  am  a  Frenchman,  educated  un¬ 
der  the  Empire,  and  more  or  less  ‘aes- 
theticised.’ 

“3.  I  have  the  French  hatred  of 
‘  institutions,’  and  the  French  deficiency 
in  the  religious  faculty. 

“  4.  My  passion  for  symmetry  may 
lead  you  to  believe  that  I  am  a  formal 
person ;  but  I  am  in  reality  a  loose 
thinker,  dexterously  manoeuvering  im¬ 
pressions  under  the  guise  of  a  finished 
style. 

“  5.  Form,  as  form,  always  fascinates 
me,  but  I  try  most  to  sympathize  where 
the  subject  is  most  shapeless. 

“6.  I  am  thoroughly  conscious  of  my 
limitations,  and  seldom  try  to  conceal 
them. 

“■  7.  In  spite  of  my  seeming  power  of 
surveying  large  surfaces  (the  result  of 
my  instinct  of  symmetrical  arrangemen 
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my  faculty  is  microscopic,  and  examines 

every  work  of  art,  inch  by  inch,  phrase 
by  phrase,  afterwards  piecing  the  criti¬ 
cism  together  into  the  form  of  a  verdict 
on  the  whole  work.” 

Much  more  might  be  added  ;  but  the 
point  is,  that  M.  Taine,  being  a  thorough 
artist,  tells  us  all  the  above,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  makes  us  alive  to  it  at 
every  step.  He  never  allows  us  for  a 
moment  to  lose  sight  of  himself ;  and 
he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  least  imper¬ 
sonal,  and  most  candid  in  portraying 
his  emotions. 

How  delicious  it  is,  for  example,  to 
find  a  critic  showing  his  own  intellectual 
physiognomy  in  this  way  when  begin¬ 
ning  to  criticise  a  great  English  philos¬ 
opher  : 

“  When  at  Oxford  some  years  ago,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I  met,  amongst 
the  few  students  still  in  residence,  a  young  English¬ 
man,  a  man  of  intelligence,  with  whom  I  became  in¬ 
timate.  He  took  me  in  the  evening  to  the  New  ' 
Museum,  well  filled  with  specimens.  Here  short  lec¬ 
tures  were  delivered,  new  models  of  machinery  were 
set  to  work  ;  ladies  were  present,  and  took  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  experiments ;  on  the  last  day,  lull  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  “  God  Save  the  Queen,”  was  sung.  I 
admired  this  zeal,  this  solidity  of  mind,  this  organi¬ 
zation  of  science,  these  voluntary  subscriptions,  this 
aptitude  for  association  and  for  labor,  this  great  ma¬ 
chine  pushed  on  by  so  many  arms,  and  so  well  fitted 
to  accumulate,  criticise,  and  classify  facts.  But  yet, 
in  this  abundance,  there  was  a  void  ;  when  I  read 
the  transactions,  I  thought  I  was  present  at  a  con¬ 
gress  of  heads  of  manufactories.  All  these  learned 
men  verified  details  and  exchanged  recipes.  It  was 
as  though  I  listened  to  foremen,  busy  in  communi¬ 
cating  their  processes  for  tanning  leather  or  dying 
cotton  :  general  ideas  were  wanting.  I  used  to  re¬ 
gret  this  to  my  friend  ;  and  in  the  evening,  by  his 
lamp,  amidst  that  great  silence  in  which  the  univer¬ 
sity  town  lay  wrapped,  we  both  tried  to  discover  its 
reasons.” 

“  One  day  I  said  to  him  :  You  lack  philosophy  — 

I  mean  "what  the  Germans  call  metaphysics.  You 
have  learned  men,  but  you  have  no  thinkers.  Your 
God  impedes  you.  He  is  the  Supreme  Cause  and 
you  dare  not  reason  on  causes,  out  of  respect  for 
Him.  He  is  the  most  important  personage  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  I  see  clearly  that  he  merits  his  positition  ; 
for  he  forms  part  of  your  constitution,  he  is  the 
guardian  of  your  morality,  he  judges  in  final  appeal 
on  all  questions  whatsoever,  he  replaces  with  advan¬ 
tage  the  prefects  and  gendarmes  with  whom  the  na¬ 


tions  on  the  Continent  are  still  encumbered.  Yet 
this  high  rank  has  the  inconvenience  of  all  official 
positions.  It  produces  cant,  prejudices,  intolerance, 
and  courtiers.  Here,  close  by  us,  is  poor  Mr.  Max 
Muller,  who,  in  order  to  acclamatize  the  study  of 
Sanscrit,  was  compelled  to  discover  in  the  Vedas  the 
worship  of  a  moral  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  religion 
of  Paley  and  Addison.  Some  time  ago,  in  London, 
I  read  a  proclamation  of  the  Queen,  forbidding 
people  to  play  cards,  even  in  their  own  houses,  on 
Sundays.  It  seems  that,  if  I  were  robbed,  I  could 
not  bring  my  thief  tojustice  without  taking  a  pre¬ 
liminary  religious  oath  ;  for  the  judge  has  been 
known  to  send  the  complainant  away  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  deny  him  justice,  and  insult  him  into 
the  bargain.  Every  year,  when  we  read  the  Queen’s 
speech  in  your  papers,  we  find  there  the  compulsory 
mention  of  Divine  Providence,  which  comes  in  me¬ 
chanically,  like  the  apostrophe  to  the  immortal  gods 
on  the  fourth  page  of  a  rhetorical  declamation  ;  and 
you  remember  that  once,  the  pious  phrase  having 
been  omitted,  a  second  communication  was  made  to 
Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  it. 
All  these  cavillings  and  pedantry  indicate  to  my 
mind  a  celestial  monarchy  ;  naturally,  it  resembles 
others  ;  I  mean  that  it  relies  more  willingly  on  tra¬ 
dition  and  custom  than  on  examination  and  reason. 
A  monarchy  never  invited  men  to  verify  its  creden¬ 
tials.” —  Taine' s  History  of  English  Literature. 

* 

Even  if  the  above  did  not  occur  at 
the  end  of  two  large  volumes,  full  of 
self-portraiture  more  or  less  indirect,  it 
would  reveal  to  us,  as  by  a  sun-picture, 
the  man  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
Herein  lies  the  delightful  Art  of  it.  We 
certainly  do  get  some  formal  ideas  in 
the  end  about  Mr.  Mill,  but  our  real  in¬ 
terest  for  the  time  being  is  in  M.  Taine. 
How  subtle  he  is  !  How  thoroughly 
French  !  How  just  and  kind  he  is  in 
other  places  to  Tennyson  and  Thack¬ 
eray  !  But  how  much  more  he  loves 
De  Musset  and  Balzac  !  He  becomes 
our  personal  friend,  and  every  word  he 
utters  has  weight.  His  egotism  is 
charming  ;  we  could  hear  him  talk  for 
hours. 

In  England  here,  critics  for  the  most 
part  assume  the  editorial  tone,  and  are 
proportionally  uninteresting.  To  the 
long  list  of  critics  who  write  without 
edification,  either  because  they  decline 
self-revelation  or  are  unpleasant  when 
revealed,  may  be  added,  in  modern 
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times,  the  names  of  Mr.  Lewes,  late  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  These  gentlemen  sign 
their  articles,  but  utterly  fail  to  attract 
us,  they  are  so  thoroughly,  so  transpar¬ 
ently  editorial.  Critics  of  the  higher 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Arthur  Helps.  Mr.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold,  and  (with  a  strong  editorial  lea¬ 
ven)  in  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  published  two  volumes  of  essays. 
Mr.  Arnold  may  or  may  not  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  being,  but  he  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  represents  himself  as  what  he  is 
not.  We  know  him  as  thoroughly  as 
if  we  had  been  to  school  with  him. 
We  do  not  get  angry  with  what  he  says, 
so  much  as  with  his  insufferable  man¬ 
ner  of  saying  it.  Mr.  Helps  is.  once 
and  forever,  the  optimist  man  of  the 
world.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  shows  us, 
as  in  a  mirror,  his  deep-seated  prejudice, 
Lis  quick  sympathy  with  ideas  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  literary  clothing,  and 
his  genial  love  of  microscopic  delicatesse. 
We  know  at  once  that  this  last  critic 
will  pass  Hugo  by,  and  adore  Tenny¬ 
son  ;  that  he  will  find  great  pleasure  in 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Keble  ;  and  that  his 
sympathy  with  revolt  will  take  no  more 
violent  form  than  a  predilection  for  the 
critical  poems  of  Mr.  Arnold  ! 

And  just  in  so  far  as  they  tell  us  so 
much,  just  in  so  far  as  they  suffer  us  to 
see  their  prejudices  and  their  limita¬ 
tions,  are  these  gentlemen  good  critics 
—  critics  rapidly  advancing  their  profes¬ 
sion  to  a  place  among  the  Fine  Arts. 
Let  them  come!  —  the  more  the  mer¬ 
rier  !  We  would  sooner  take  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Hutton,  or  Mr.  Helps,  or  Mr. 
Arnold,  or  even  Mr.  Sala,  —  any  of 
these  gentlemen  individually,  than  that 
of  any  unknown  oracle,  from  the  Titties 
downward.  Besides  unknown  oracles 
can  be  bought  ;  but  to  buy  clever  men 
is  not  so  easy.  It  is  on  these  very 
grounds  that  the  public  should  only 


smile  good-humoredly  when  Brown, 
Robinson,  and  Co.  take  to  puffing  each 
other.  We  have  lately  had  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  group  of  drawing-room  poets 
undertaking  to  blow  the  trumpet  for 
each  other  till  the  world  should  ring 
again.  And  why  not  ?  There  was  no 
“  editorial  ”  deception.  The  thing  was 
not  criticism,  but  it  was  Fine  Art,  and 
everybody  enjoyed  the  self-revelation  ot 
Mr.  Swinburne  as  a  man  totally  without 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  words  and 
the  right  measure  of  flattery,  and  the 
self-revelation  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
friends  as  gentlemen  gone  mad  with 
secret  emotion-hatching.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  so  acquired  is  invaluable.  We  can 
hardly,  in  fact,  grumble  at  any  nonsense 
if  it  be  signed,  and  if  the  signer  shows 
us  the  sort  of  man  he  is. 

In  many  cases,  the  anonymous  is  a 
mere  cloak,  and  everybody  knows  whom 
it  conceals.  The  public  bowed  before 
the  judgment  of  Jeffrey  and  Brougham, 
not  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment  of  Gifford  and  South¬ 
ey,  not  that  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Nowadays,  nevertheless,  the  anonymous 
pen  has  multiplied  itself  so  prodigiously, 
that  the  air  rings  with  flats  and  acclaims, 
and  heaven  knows  who  is  uttering  them  ! 
It  is  wonderful  how  Genius  gets  along, 
and  escapes  being  put  down  ;  wonder¬ 
ful  how  fairly  the  oracles  speak,  in  spite 
of  their  irresponsibility.  Still  the 
only  criticism  worth  a  rap  belongs  to 
the  Fine  Artist,  and  the  only  critic  who 
really  carries  us  away  is  he  whose  per¬ 
sonality  we  entirely  respect. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  extension 
of  so-called  criticism  as  a  creative  form 
of  composition  (as  valuable  in  its  way  as 
lyrical  poetry  or  autobiography),  where¬ 
in  we  have  the  representation  of  certain 
competent  or  incompetent  natures. 
The  man  who  criticises  may  attract  us 
by  the  tints  of  his  own  individuality,  and 
the  play  of  his  own  soul,  as  successfully 
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as  the  man  who  sings  or  the  man  who 
paints.  His  work  is’  merely  the  final 
record  of  an  impression  which,  before 
reaching  him,  has  passed  through  the 
coloring  matter  ot  the  poet’s  or  the 
painter’s  mind.  To  conclude,  then, 


scientific  criticism  is  fudge,  as  sheer 
fudge  as  scientific  poetry,  as  scientific 
painting  ;  but  criticism  does  belong  to 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  for  that  reason  its 
future  prospects  are  positively  unlim¬ 
ited.—^/;//  Pauls  Magazine. 
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THE  life  and-  peculiarities  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  so  charmingly 
written  about  by  Lamartine,  and  so  often 
sketched  by  other  writers,  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  most  of  your  readers  ;  but 
I  have  found  so  many  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  recorded  in  her  memoirs,  as  relat¬ 
ed  by  herself,  in  conversation  with  her 
physician,  that  I  shall  venture  a  rehear¬ 
sal  of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  incidents 
gleaned  in  conversation  with  persons 
in  the  East  who  knew  something  of  her 
eccentricities  and  daily  habits. 

Her  deserted  habitation  was  pointed 
out  to  us  on  an  arid  slope  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  it  was  as  interesting  as 
remarkable  to  trace  her  career,  so  bril¬ 
liant  in  its  beginning,  so  sad  in  its  end¬ 
ing. 

She  was  born  of  parentage  as  illus¬ 
trious  for  talent  as  for  high  rank.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt,  the  noted  statesman,  and 
premier  of  George  IV.,  was  her  un¬ 
cle.  with  whom  she  was  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  and  whose  influence,  if  indi¬ 
rect,  was  universally  admitted  as 
weighty,  upon  political  affairs  of  that 
time. 

She  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
and  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  engravings  now  and  then 
seen  of  her,  possessed  a  face  of  great 
beauty  and  marked  intelligence.  With 
so  much  ol  personal  attraction,  and  so 
highly  connected  socially,  it  is  not  to  be 


wondered  at  that  she  was  the  courted 
favorite  in  the  dazzling  halls  of  a 
kingly  court. 

Lady  Hester  seems  to  have  received 
her  eccentricities  as  a  birthright  from 
her  father,  whose  name  has  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  in  connection  with  important 
mechanical  discoveries.  He  did  good 
service  in  rendering  buildings  fire-proof, 
and  he  made  a  long  stride  in  improving 
the  then  bungling  method  of  printing. 

Born  into,  and  surrounded  by  all  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  aristocracy,  he 
nevertheless  ignored  its  supremacy  and 
at  one  time,  refusing  the  privileges  of 
titles,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  ex¬ 
treme  republicanism.  He  erased  the  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  from  his  carriages,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  plate. 

The  ingenuity,  talent  and  eccentricity 
of  the  father  descended  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  not  so  his  republican  proclivi¬ 
ties.  As  soon  as  she  was  old  enough 
to  think  for  herself  upon  political  sub¬ 
jects,  she  inclined  as  strongly  to  the  cer¬ 
emonies  and  rights  of  the  aristocrat,  as 
he  to  the  simplicity  of  republicanism. 

The  characteristics  of  the  woman 
seem  markedly  foreshadowed  in  the 
acts  of  the  child. 

At  eight  years  of  age  after  hearing 
much  conversation  upon  France  by  a 
French  embassador,  guest  of  her  father, 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  sail  in 
a  little  craft  alone  for  that,  to  her,  terra 
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incognita,  and  was  fairly  afloat  before 
she  was  discovered  and  rescued. 

One  of  her  pet  amusements  was  to 
play  at  horse  while  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
of  Chevening,  and  of  Ambercrombie 
took  their  turn  in  prancing  in  the  team  to 
her  bid  and  beck. 

There  seemed  an  innate  spirit  of 
command  in  her  nature,  which  she  man¬ 
ifested  in  being  commander  and  chief 
among  the  children  in  all  of  their  games 
and  sports.  She  was  educated,  as  was 
the  rule  in  those  days,  by  a  governess, 
her  mother  died  when  she  was  four 
years  of  age,  and  her  father  brought  a 
step  mother  into  the  house  after  having 
'  worn  his  weeds  scarcely  ten  months. 

After  this  event  the  children  were  left 
entirely  in  charge  of  the  governess, 
who  Lady  Hester,  says,  had  our  backs 
pinched  in  by  boards  that  were  tight 
as  all  of  the  force  of  the  maid  could 
make  them,  my  instep  so  high  that  a 
kitten  could  run  under  it,  was  bent 
down  by  a  torturing  process  to  flatten 
it. 

All  of  the  implements  of  torture  in 
vogue  then,  as  now,  worn  to  add  grace 
to  the  form  — undermined  the  constitu¬ 
tion  then  as  now,  and  brought  to  Lady 
Hester,  as  to  all  other  victims,  life-long 
penalties  of  suffering. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  a  lack  of 
congeniality  with  her  step-mother  that 
caused  Lady  Hester  to  abandon,  at  an 
early  age,  her  father’s  roof  and  to  seek 
a  home  with  her  uncle  William  Pitt. 

To  show  how  highly  her  uncle  ap¬ 
preciated  her  talents  and  her  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  human  nature,  he  would  say 
to  her,  when  harassed  by  state  affairs, 
“If  you  were  a  man  Hester,  I  could  send 
you  on  the  continent  with  sixty  thous¬ 
and  men,  and  give  you  carte  blanche 
and  I  feel  sure  none  of  my  plans  would 
fail.” 

Lady  Hester  gives  some  interesting 
incidents  in  connection  with  Pitt’s  life 


as  premier  of  England,  which  show  that 
great  men  did  not  then,  any  more  than, 
now,  repose  upon  flowery  beds  of  ease. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  he  was  ready  to  receive 
the  throng  that  awaited  an  interview 
with  him.  At  breakfast  even,  he  gave 
audience,  and  often  withdrew  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  be  followed, 
and  bothered,  while  eating  his  simple 
chop  dinner,  continuing  often  to  work 
till  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  when  asleep  at  that  late  hour,  there 
came  not  unfrequently  important  dis¬ 
patches  from  Windsor  that  must  have 
immediate  attention,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  rest  he  had  promised  himself. 

If  Lady  Hester’s  opinions  of  Pitt  were 
unbiased,  he  may  be  held  up  as  a  model 
for  leading  politicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  copy  after. 

He  refused  all  bribes  and  presents. 
A  solid  box  of  gold  one  foot  square  was 
sent  him  containing  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  which  he  promptly  refused 
to  accept,  and  returned  to  the  rich  mer¬ 
chants  who  proffered  it  upon  wholly 
selfish  grounds,  as  he  had  occasion  af¬ 
terward  to  learn.  They  supposed  the 
tempting  sum  all  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  ends  through  his  instrumen¬ 
tality. 

Pitt  was  injudiciously  and  lavishly 
benevolent.  He  was  often  so  reduced  in 
means  as  not  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
just  demands  of  his  creditors.  He  died 
leaving  little  or  nothing  to  his  favorite 
niece. 

Realizing  that  such  would  be  the 
case,  he  wrote  on  his  death  bed  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  king  to  bestow  upon  her 
an  annual  pension  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  which  though  at  first  stout¬ 
ly  refused  by  Lady  Hester,  she  ac¬ 
cepted. 

From  her  journal  we  get  a  peep  into 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  noble 
household  of  that  time. 
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She  says,  “At  seven  o’clock  in  Kent  to¬ 
night,  one  hundred  tenants  and  servants 
will  dine  and  make  merry  in  my  father’s 
house.  There  will  be  a  plum  pudding 
so  large  as  to  require  two  men  to  carry 
it,  and  a  roasted  bullock  will  be  served 
up  whole.” 

All  of  the  servants  are  under  as  for¬ 
mal  bans  of  etiquette  as  if  each  were  an 
ambassador. 

The  strictest  rules  of  discipline  gov¬ 
erned  the  household,  and  no  one 
thought  to  transgress  them  without 
being  subject  to  the  prescribed  penal¬ 
ties.  The  lady’s  maid  for  instance,  was 
not  permitted  to  wear  white,  nor  curls, 
nor  heels  to  her  shoes  beyond  a  pre¬ 
scribed  height.  In  a  room  set  apart  for 
the  chastisement  of  all  domestic  offend¬ 
ers,  were  scissors  with  which  to  crop  off 
luxuriant  hair,  and  a  rod  that  was  not 
spared  when  the  occasion  seemed  to  de¬ 
mand  it. 

She  tells  of  an  interesting  habit  of 
George  the  IV.,  Prince  of  Wales  inviting 
himself  out  to  dinner,  and  the  victim  of 
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his  choice  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  prepare  a  meal  in  a  style  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  honor  conferred  ;  when 
the  choice  fell  upon  some  poor  relative, 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  even  possi¬ 
ble  among  kingly  folk,  the  housewife 
would  stand  aghast  over  the  prospects 
and  in  her  fright  forget  to  thank  his 
highness,  for  the  honor  he  was  to  do 
them. 

When  one  considers  the  influence 
that  Lady  Hester  exercised  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  at  a  time  politically,  so 
turbulent,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  her  reign  in  Downer  Street 
was  at  an  end,  that  she  found  the 
ennui  of  private  life  unendurable,  and 
did  not  submit  with  grace  to  the  on  dit's 
that  followed  her  into  the  quiet  lodgings 
of  Montague  Square. 

After  the  death  of  her  favorite  brother 
Charles,  she  withdrew  to  a  small  estate 
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in  a  retired  nook  in  Wales,  where  she 
amused  herself  as  did  poor  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  by  play¬ 
ing  dairy  maid,  by  looking  after  the 
poor  and  commanding  those  about  her. 

She  was  not  so  far  removed  in  her 
solitude  from  old  association,  as  to  es¬ 
cape  gossip  gleaners  who  came  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  stock  on  hand,  in  order  to 
have  a  valuable  supply  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  London. 

To  break  the  spell  that  bound  her  to 
the  daily  rounds  of  a  quiet  life  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  physician  and  lady  compan¬ 
ion,  she  sailed  for  the  East. 

After  visiting  Gibraltar  and  Constan¬ 
tinople  on  her  way  to  Rhodes,  she  was 
shipwrecked  and  suffered  severe  losses. 
Her  old  desire  for  rule  and  power  re¬ 
maining  the  leading  passion  of  her  life, 
in  a  small  way  she  found  vent  to  this, 
by  domineering  over  her  large  retinue 
of  servants. 

By  friendly  services  rendered  Abdel- 
lah  Pasha,  she  gained  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  over  him,  and  became,  in  a  large 
degree  his  political  adviser. 

The  Prince  of  the  Druizes,  Emir 
Beshyr,  his  mortal  enemy,  became  like¬ 
wise  the  foe  of  Lady  Hester,  and  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  him,  to  answer 
to  some  charges  made  against  her,  or 
to  prepare  for  an  attack  from  his  follow¬ 
ers,  she  would  meet  the  messenger, 
armed  with  all  of  the  implements  of 
eastern  warfare,  and  send  a  reply  that 
always  acted  as  a  sedative  for  the  time 
being  to  Prince  Emir’s  passion. 

One  of  her  messages  ran  thus  :  “  Tell 
the  Prince  if  he  dare  enter  my  door  I  will 
not  allow  my  people  to  shoot  him,  as  he 
approaches,  but  I  will  stab  him  to  the 
heart’s  corfc  with  my  own  hand  and 
dagger.” 

Just  what  her  religious  beliefs  were, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  glean. 

That  she  was  a  believer  in  dreams 
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and  visions  one  infers  from  the  stress 
she  seemed  to  put  upon  them. 

She  relates  a  remarkable  dream  in 
which  she  saw  a  hand  with  a  crown  in 
it  hovering  over  her,  and  before  her 
were  bowed  several  crowned  heads. 

She  seemed  to  have  accepted  some 
of  the  superstitious  religious  ideas  ot 
the  Mohammedans.  She  looked  for  the 
coming  of  the  Mohedi  the  last  of  the 
race  of  Ali,  who  at  nine  years  of  age 
was  believed  to  have  been  shut  into  a 
cave,  where  he  remains  awaiting  the 
good  time  that  is  coming,  when  he  shall 
■unite  under  the  banner  of  Mohammed, 
all  of  his  chosen  ones.  She  believed 
herself  the  woman  designated  by  St. 
Scinonians  and  the  Free  Masons. 

Laila  and  Lulu  which  were  held  as 
sacred  were  never  mounted  by  anyone. 
The  latter  had  a  peculiarly  hollowed 
back  having  been  born  saddled  as  Lady 
Hester  declared. 

A  plat  of  sodded  ground  was  set 
apart  to  exercise  them  upon  twice  a 
day,  no  one  was  permitted  to  cross  it, 
nor  to  look  upon  them  when  they  were 
being  exercised. 

The  usual  fare  meted  out  to  the 
horses  of  Syria,  if  grazing  out  of  doors, 
did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  these -remarka¬ 
ble  steeds.  Their  thatch-covered  shed 
was  embowered  with  vines,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  parterres  of  flowers  and 
shrubs. 

Early  in  life  an  astrologer  had  fore¬ 
told  her  seclusion  in  Lebanon,  and 
strengthened  her  belief  in  a  divine 
mission  in  connection  with  Lalia  and 
Lulu. 

It  was  only  upon  rare  occasions,  that 
she  admitted  visitors  to  her  presence 
and  then  not  till  after  she  had  consulted 
the  genii  that  presided  over  her,  super¬ 
stitions  to  ascertain  if  their  influence 
would  be  deleterious  to  her  future. 

Her  physician  and  ever  faithful  friend 
describes  her  in  her  every  day  costume, 


as  wearing  a  turban  composed  of  a 
cream  colored  Barbary  shawl,  wound 
closely  over  the  red  fez  that  covered  her 
closely  shaven  head,  a  striped  red  and 
yellow  silk  handkerchief  worn  between 
the  fuz  and  turban,  and  tied  under  the 
chin  or  left  to  flow  loosely  at  the  side 
ot  the  tace. 

A  long  white  merino  cloak  draped 
her  person  from  head  to  feet;  under 
this  was  a  crimson  robe  reaching  to  the 
ankles  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a 
scart;  beneath  the  whole,  she  wore 
scarlet  cloth  pantaloons,  and  high  yel¬ 
low  boots,  very  similar  to  the  costume 
of  men  of  rank  of  that  time  and  place. 

She  gave  generously  as  long  as  she 
had  the  wherewith  to  give  ;  while  her 
income  allowed  it,  she  kept  a  train  of 
camels  and  mules  to  carry  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  to  the  needy  among 
the  people  ofher  favorite  Pasha. 

She  always  anticipated  large  sums  of 
money  that  had  been  promised  her  in 
dreams,  and  hence  gave  little  heed  as 
to  the  disposal  of  means  at  command. 
One  of  her  creditors  applied  to  Lord 
Palmerston  to  stop  her  pension  unless 
the  debt  be  cancelled. 

When  this  report  reached  her,  her 
indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  she 
gave  vent  to  it,  in  letters  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  by 
their  tone,  only  made  the  matter  worse. 

She  dismissed  her  faithful  physician, 
reduced  her  retinue  of  servants  to  a 
limited  number,  and  closed  every  ave¬ 
nue  ot  approach  to  her  dwelling,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  ask  favors  of  any  one,  but 
to  wait  with  patience  the  coming  ot 
deliverance  from  penury. 

Although  she  had  suffered  for  some 
time  from  a  wasting  cough  she  never 
seemed  to  believe  the  approach  of 
death  a  possibility,  but  in  1839,  when  no 
one  was  near  her  who  spoke  her  native 
tongue,  she  yielded  up  her  strong  will 
and  indomnitable  ambition,  to  the  great 
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leveler  of  human  hopes  —  Death.  One 
of  her  sacred  steeds  became  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  royalty  in  England,  and  the  other 
one,  so  especially  sacred  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Hester,  owing  to  its  bent 
back,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Shiek 
and  survived  many  years  under  the  bur¬ 
dens  put  upon  its  kind.  There  are 
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those  still  in  the  East,  who  remember 
Lady  Hester  with  gratitude  for  her  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  all  who  knew  her  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  her  a  superior  intellect, 
which  having  been  well  balanced  would 
have  left  to  the  ages  an  influence  for 
great  good. —  Mary  J.  Safford. 
Chicago,  May  20,  1872. 
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THE  passion  for  diamonds  is,  no 
doubt,  deeply  engraven  in  the 
human  breast.  Fair  women  always 
covet  them  for  their  adornment,  and  the 
capitalists  of  all  ages  regard  them  as 
the  best  embodiment  of  ‘  portable  prop¬ 
erty.’  What  scenes  of  glorious  splen¬ 
dour,  what  traditions  of  eminent  famil¬ 
ies,  what  brilliant  pages  of  modern  life 
are  associated  with  diamonds  !  Prince 
Esterhazy,  in  his  diamonded  dress, 
seems  always  to  glitter  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  fashion.  The  discovery  of  the 
diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  must 
have  awakened  a  flutter  in  many  a  gen¬ 
tle  bosom  to  whom  gold  would  have 
seemed  comparatively  sordid.  For 
while  gold  increased  diamonds  became 
scarcer,  and  more  and  more  the  most 
precious  of  family  heirlooms.  And 
now  comes  the  news*  that  in  a  small 
district  of  South  Africa  they  are  being 
plentifully  gathered,  that  the  supply 
and  demand  will  be  soon  balanced,  and 
that  diamonds  are  fast  finding  their  way 
into  new  markets.  And  while  the  first 
vision  is  that  of  crowded  drawing  rooms, 
where  loveliness  glitters  and  flashes  with 
these  living  gems,  a  second  thought  car¬ 
ries  us  away  to  the  arid  desert  where, 
beneath  the  intolerable  sun,  the  dia¬ 
mond-hunters  ply  their  eager  quest  un¬ 
der  that  impression  that  old  Johnson  so 
well  described  as  “  the  potentiality  of 


growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  av¬ 
arice.” 

Certainly  the  scene,  as  it  is  described 
to  us.  is  a  most  remarkable  one.  It  is, 
though  of  course  in  a  minor  sort  of  way, 
a  reproduction  of  much  that  was  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Australia  and  California.  But 
the  scene  has  a  very  peculiar  character 
of  its  own.  The  doubts  that  at  first 
existed  about  the  fields  have  been  dis¬ 
pelled.  There  really  are  diamonds  to 
be  found  ;  and  these  diamonds  are  not 
of  any  inferior  kind,  but  of  a  faultless 
sort.  They  are  as  numerous  as  those 
of  Brazil,  and  of,  perhaps,  even  a  bet¬ 
ter  kind.  And  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  so  much  more  accessible  than  any  of 
the  gold-bearing  regions.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  men  have  eagerly  caught  at  the 
brilliant  lures  set  before  them,  and  that 
companies  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  systematically  working  the 
ground.  Men  who  were  well  known  in 
the  smoking-rooms  of  London  clubs, 
who  shot  pigeons  at  Hurlingham,  who 
dined  at  the  Richmond  and  Greenwich, 
have  gone  forth  to  work  with  bare  arms 
in  the  short  scrubby  inland  bush.  The 
Englishman’s  two  strongest  incitements, 
the  love  of  adventure  and  the  love  of 
gain,  lead  them  forth.  In  a  country  where 
so  much  strength  and  energy  lie  fallow, 
because  all  the  markets  are  overcrowd¬ 
ed,  any  sudden  splendid  chance  is  sure 
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to  elicit  a  host  of  men  who  are  prepared 
to  encounter  peril  and  labor.  Men, 
for  whom  the  chances  of  life  are  lessen¬ 
ing,  clutch  at  such  new-born  hopes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mines  are 
extremely  rich,  but  still  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  kind  of  adventure  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  gold-digging,  much  more  un¬ 
certain  and  precarious.  When  men  set¬ 
tle  steadily  down  to  gold-digging  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  every  one  will  be 
able  to  get  a  living,  but  the  chance  of 
finding  diamonds  is  about  an  even  toss- 
up.  Half  the  men  are  disappointed  ; 
and,  in  fact,  no  man  ought  to  go  out 
who  cannot  run  the  risk  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Certainly  the  discovery  of  the  fields 
has  come  at  an  opportune  moment. 
The  jewelled  portion  of  the  community 
had  really  been  getting  very  anxious  on 
the  subject  of  diamonds.  They  were 
first  found  in  India  and  in  Borneo  ;  but 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  people 
talk  of  the  diamonds  ot  Golconda,  none 
were  ever  found  at  Goeconda.  Stilton 
cheese  is  not  found  at  Stilton  nor  Da¬ 
mascus  sabres  at  Damascus.  Many 
people  depreciate  the  Cape  diamonds  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
Indian  diamonds  were  the  rage  there 
were  considerable  attempts  to  discredit 
and  depreciate  the  Brazilian  diamonds. 
Scientific  writers  declared  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end  of  its  store 
of  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Hindostan 
were  exhausted  and  the  period  could 
easily  be  calculated  when  the  Brazilian 
districts  would  be  exhausted.  From 
time  to  time  there  had  been  rumors  of 
fresh  discoveries  in  diamonds.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  they  would  be 
tound  on  Count  Demidoff's  estates  in 
Siberia;  and,  in  fact,  a  number  of  small 
ones  have  been  found  in  the  Ural  dis¬ 
tricts.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
value  of  diamonds  increased  very  greatly. 


While  the  amount  of  gold  indefinitely 

increased,  and  the  amount  of  diamonds 

• 

was  stationary,  diamonds  must  needs 
go  up.  It  transpired  in  a  court  of  law 
some  years  ago  that  the  value  of  dia- 
monts  had  increased  to  the  extent  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  result 
of  the  recent  discoveries  must  be,  that, 
at  least  for  the  present,  diamonds  must 
deteriorate  in  value.  Messrs.  Deben- 
ham,  Storr,  and  Mortimer  sold  about 
thirty  thousand  pounds’  worth  the  other 
day.  Among  the  rest,  a  briliant  of  20 
carats  (cut  from  a  39-carat  stone),  and 
of  the  utmost  purity,  was  put  up. 
Though  the  competition  was  brisk  it  did 
not  attain  to  2,100/.,  rf;he  reserve  price. 
Yet,  prior  to  the  Cape  discoveries,  it 
would  have  found  a  ready  sale  at  5000/ 
or  more.  If  this  state  of  things  contin¬ 
ues  it  will  involve  a  serious  depreciation 
of  property  to  the  holders  of  diamonds. 
A  correspondent  from  the  ‘diggins’ 
writes  to  us  :  ‘  In  Brazil  a  10-carat 
diamond  is  considered  somethingextra- 
ordinary,  but  here  diamonds  of  20,  30, 
and  49  carats  are  lrequenety  found,  and 
a  few  upwards  of  eighty.’  He  adds, 
however:  ‘The  reality  paying  ones 
are  few  and  far  between.  What  we 
want  are  companies  with  capital  to 
work  them.  To  take  the  whole  at  an 
avarage  it  could  never  pay  single  work¬ 
ers.’  It  is  quite  possible  to  purchase 
diamonds  at  too  high  a  price.  Before  now 
gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  because  the  vein  of  gold  or  silver 
did  not  suffice.  I  heard  the  other  day 
of  a  man  who  made  a  journey  to  take  a 
philosophical  survey  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  contemplate  his  new  race  for 
wealth.  He  succeeded  in  potting  a 
few  diamonds,  and  then  rode  content¬ 
edly  away.  His  great  anxiety  was 
that  actual  starvation  appeared  an  im¬ 
minent  peril  to  many  ;  that  they  must 
needs  get  ‘  clammed,’  to  use  his  forci¬ 
ble  Northern  dialect  ;  and  that  a  mere 
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poor  man  has  little  chance  of  benefit¬ 
ing  himself  out  there. 

The  passion  for  the  speculative  seems 
to  have  seized  the  people  of  the  Cape. 
Every  way  it  may  be  a  great  thing  for 
them.  The  political  importance  to  the 
colony  is  immense,  and  was  dwelt  on  in 
a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  may  have  much  to  do  with  a  change 
in  colonial  institutions  ;  so  closely  are 
all  interests  united.  We  have  heard  of 
a  man  who  had  a  farm  of  twelve  thous¬ 
and  acres,  and  offered  it  all  for  the  price 
of  a  claim  ten  feet  long  by  thirty  broad. 
Nearly  five  hundred  pounds  was  given 
for  a  bit  of  ground  seven  feet  by  thirty. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  this  when  we 
hear  of  a  man  picking  up  no  less  than 
forty  diamonds  in  a  single  day.  Many 
men  find  five,  six,  or  seven  diamonds  in 
a  single  day.  And  the  district  is,  at 
times,  described  in  frightful  colors. 
It  is  a  howling  wilderness.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  more  destitute  the 
place,  the  better  is  the  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  diamonds.  The  dust  is  frightful. 
You  must  pay  for  all  the  water  that 
you  use,  and  each  bucketful  has  its  price. 
There  are  no  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  this  is  bad  enough  in  the  hot  weather 
of  a  hot  climate.  The  bullocks  die  in  hun¬ 
dreds  and  their  carcasses  pollute  the  air. 
And  now  a  new  danger  seems  to  threaten 
the  diamond-hunters  ;  and  it  comes 
from  home.  There  appears  to  be  reason 
to  suspect  that  a  system  of  duplicity 
exists  to  enhance  the  value  of  claims  by 
simulated  discoveries  of  the  precious 
gems.  Diamonds  are  easily  imitated. 
The  single  test  is,  we  believe,  the  hard¬ 
ness.  Artists  have  a  composition  called 
s/rass,  to  which  they  can  give  an  ad¬ 
amantine  lustre,  and  quartz  will  take  a 
polish  also.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that 
Birmingham,  which  is  accredited  with 
supplying  idols  to  India,  is  sending  out 
imitation  brilliants,  that  its  4  paste’  sham 
may  do  the  work  of  real  stones.  We 
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should  not  be  surprised  if  something  very 
like  4  lynching  ’  were  the  result  of  the 
discovery  of  any  such  attempt.  It  is 
impossible,  also,  not  to  reflect  that  there 
is  something  very  unsatisfactory  in  dia¬ 
mond  seeking.  The  most  favorable 
result  is  simply  the  stumbling  upon  an 
accident ;  there  has  been  no  real  cul¬ 
ture  and  no  real  production.  A  man 
may  find  diamonds  worth  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  but  regular  work  at 
home  may  have  shown  more  favorable 
results  and  he  has  to  throw  in  the 
amount  of  the  expenses,  and,  frequently, 
the  terrible  expenditure  of  his  energies. 
Then  the  discomforts,  and  deprivations, 
and  the  laboriousness,  of  the  life  have  to 
be  considered.  Any  one  who  has  much 
experience  of  men  who  have  4  roughed 
it  in  the  bush,  or  in  far  travel,  knows 
how  often  the  days  of  adventure  and 
hardihood  have  laid  the  foundation  o  f 
permanent  disease.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  man  has  deserved  his  success, and  the 
least  successful  deserves  our  pity.  W  e 
have  heard  sad  stories  of  poor  slaves 
who  have  worked  in  Brazilian  diamond 
mines,  and  we  are  afraid  that  some¬ 
thing  not  dissimilar  is  to  be  told  of 
some  of  our  countrymen  in  South 
Africa. 

The  glowing  subject  of  diamonds  is 
frightful  with  inexhaustible  reminiscen¬ 
ces.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  once 
breakfasting  with  Lord  Macaulay,  when 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  subject 
ot  diamonds.  Macaulay  possessed  a 
marvelous  knowledge  of  details,  which 
he  had  a  pride  in  exhibiting,  A  friend  of 
mine  once  saw  him  moved  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  shedding  of  tears  because  he  could 
not  recollect  something  that  he  was 
about  to  quote.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  regalia  of  different  thrones, 
and  Macaulay  went  from  diamond  to  dia¬ 
mond,  with  his  marvelous  memory.  He 
would,  of  course,  speak  of  the  famous 
Pitt  diamond,  which  was  brought  by  an 
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Englishman  into  Europe  and  placed 
by  Napoleon  into  the  hilt  of  the  state 
sword  of  France  ;  of  the  great  Austrian 
diamond,  and  of  a  perfect  mountain  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  which 
is  said  to  be  worth  nearly  six  millions. 
There  is  a  counter-statement,  that  this 
is  merely  a  fine  colorless  topaz  ;  and 
the  Portuguese  sovereign  does  not  sub¬ 
mit  the  case  to  any  scientific  arbitra¬ 
tion.  No  diamond  has  a  more  marvel¬ 
ous  history  attached  to  it  than  the 
Koh-i-noor,  which  has  been  recut,  with 
increased  effect,  since  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition.  I  dare  say  many  a  diamond 
hunter  wonders  whether  his  rare  happy 
lot  will  ever  alight  upon  a  gem  that 
shall  be  renowned  as  the  great  gem  of 
the  regalias.  Almost  countless  are  the 
stories  that  might  be  told  about  dia¬ 
monds.  The  Diamond  Necklace  be¬ 
longs  both  to  history  and  romance.  In 
the  ‘Moonstone,’  a  popular  novelist  has 
apparently  made  some  use  of  the  his¬ 
tory  attaching  to  the  diamond  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Empress  Catherine.  It 
was  like  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  formed  the 
eye  of  an  idol.  It  was  pillaged  by  a  des¬ 
erter  from  the  French  service,  who  had 
managed  to  get  himself  installed  as  a 
priest  in  the  idol- service.  The  empress 
gave  him  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  down,  and  a  large  annual  in¬ 
come.  The  famous  Austrian  diamond, 
once  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  was  long  thought  a  bit  of 
rock-crystal,  being  of  a  beautiful  lemon- 
color.  It  was  sold  from  a  stall  in  the 
market-place  of  Florence,  and  fetched  a 
few  pence.  Then  there  are  stories 
about  the  cutting  of  diamonds.  An  in¬ 
finite  deal  depends  on  the  cutting.  The 
Koh-i-noor  is  said  to  have;  lost  three- 
fourth  of  its  weight  in  the  cutting.  A  late 
philosopher  wanted  a  piece  of  diamond 
for  a  philosophical  purpose.  He  saw  a 
large  mass  in  the  hands  of  a  jeweller, 


which  seemed,  hopelessly  deteriorated 
by  a  large  flaw  which  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  interior.  He  paid  a 
large  sum,  himself  superintended  the 
cutting,  took  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
and  having  the  rest  properly  cut  and 
polished,  sold  it  back  to  the  jeweller  for 
double  the  price  he  paid  for  it. 

And  yet  one  might  well  moralize  on 
the  diamond.  It  is  soon  calcined  to 
ashes.  It  is  simply  a  bit  of  charcoal 
which  will  yield  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  pass  away  in  noxious  vapor.  It 
was  long  suspected  that  the  diamond 
was  inflammable,  and  our  great  phil¬ 
osopher,  Boyle,  showed  that,  under 
great  heat,  it  was  dissipated  in  acrid 
vapor.  It  must  have  shown  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  philosophy  when  peo¬ 
ple  sacrificed  their  diamonds  for  the 
cause  of  science.  But  let  us  sum  up 
practically  what  we  have  to  say  of  the 
real  character  of  the  diamond  fields. 
It  is  necessary  to  warn  men  against  the 
exaggerated  character  of  the  reports 
from  the  fields,  especially  as  the  present 
tendency  is  to  credulity.  It  is  the  old 
proverb  over  again,  that  *  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters.’  The  diamonds  are  to  be 
found,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found 
always,  nor  by  all  men.  Then  there  is 
the  positive  fact  that  they  are  deprecia¬ 
ting  in  value.  Then  there  are  other 
drawbacks  which  have  been  suggested 
in  these  brief  remarks.  In  fact,  there  is 
only  one  class  of  men  who  can  under¬ 
take  the  work  with  much  real  confi¬ 
dence.  These  are  men  who  have  a  few 
loose  hundreds  to  spare,  who  may  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  through 
many  months  of  ill  luck,  until  they  can 
strike  a  balance  on  the  proceeds  of  at 
at  least  a  year.  But  then  comes  the 
question  whether  they  might  not  have 
laid  out  their  money  upon  some  bet¬ 
ter  and  safer  projects  at  home. —  Lon¬ 
don  Society . 
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ONE  is  sometimes  tempted  to  put 
a  literal  construction  on  the  old- 
world  saying —  ‘  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.’  The  chief  difference 
between  the  ancients  anil  moderns 
almost  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  better  means  of  carrying  out  our 
ideas  then  they  had.  It  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  what  a  multitude  ot  old  friends 
may  be  recognized  under  still  more  an¬ 
cient  masks.  Ideas  which  have  been 
filtered  through  millions  of  minds, 
which  have  dropped  through  one  lan¬ 
guage  into  another,  have  had  the  time, 
place,  and  person  on  which  they  hung 
all  removed,  still  remain  in  substance 
unchanged.  What  philologists  say  of 
‘  word-roots  ’  —  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  in  a  hundred  languages,  spite 
of  their  metamorphoses  —  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  equal  force  to  some  of  the 
best  thoughts  and  brightest  witticisms 
of  moderms  times.  The  parallel  might 
be  carried  farther.  These  ‘word-roots  ’ 
stretch  back  to  the  primitive  Aryan 
language  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many 
of  our  modern  ideas  can  be  traced  to 
ancient  authors.  Among  these,  Greeks 
came  first.  But  whether  they  struck 
them  from  their  own  mint,  or  literally 
‘  spoiled  the  Egyptians  ’  to  obtain  them, 
we  cannot  tell.  Human  nature  takes  a 
long  time  to  alter ;  and  it  is  likely 
enough  many  of  these  classic  writers 
were  as  great  plagiarists  as  ourselves. 

Those  two  modern  sciences,  compar¬ 
ative  philology  and  comparative  myth¬ 
ology,  have  played  sad  havoc  with 
the  speculations  of  the  last  century 
—  those  to  which  all  of  us  are  more 
immediately  wedded.  We  are  called 
upon  to  put  aside  the  works  on  the 
origin  of  language,  and  the  identity  of 
pagan  traditions  with  scriptual  charac- 
ers  and  narratives,  or  must  retain  them 
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on  our  shelves  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
English  they  still  teach  us.  Amid  a  1 
the  maze  of  myth,  language,  and  relig¬ 
ion  which  so  long  has  perplexed  the 
philosophic  mind,'  we  are  tracing  the 
thread  which  will  guide  us  so  as  to  find 
our  way  out.  Mankind,  with  its  host  of 
languagesand  religions,  its  civilizations 
and  barbarisms,  seems  nevertheless  to 
have  had  a  common  legacy  of  old- 
world  ideas.  From  grave  to  gay,  Irom 
lively  to  severe  —  nearly  all  kinds  of 
modern  ideas  find  thier  representatives 
in  the  literature  of  antiquity,  The  m<  t 
dazzling  of  our  systems  of  philosophy 
would  have  been  baseless  without  those 
of  Aristotle,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  But 
we  little  imagine  how  much  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Greeks  for  the  very  tales 
which  for  so  long  have  been  effectual 
in  setting  ‘  the  table  in  a  roar.’  That 
such  is  the  case  however,  any  student 
of  out-of-the-way  Greek  authors  who 
has  read  Hierocles  is  well  aware. 

This  classic  ‘  Sydney  Smith  ’  was  the 
great  opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and  did 
for  them  exactly  what  our  own  Punch 
would  have,  had  his  comic  lordship 
then  been  in  existence.  The  pedantic 
pride  of  this  sect  raised  the  bile  of  the  . 
cant-hating  wit  who  accordingly  made 
them  the  butts  of  his  jokes.  Many  of 
these  were  so  good,  that  they  have 
been  in  existence  ever  since.  All  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  auxiliaries,  have  been 
changed  ;  but  the  substance  of  the  jokes 
has  not  evaporated.  We  have  decanted 
this  old  wine  repeatedly ;  but  it  has 
proved  none  the  worse  for  the  process. 
Strange  enough,  many  of  our  modern 
Joe  Millers  are  merely  free  translations 
of  Hierocles’  jokes,  although  few  read¬ 
ers  or  utterers  of  the  former  are  aware 
of  it.  No  tale  is  anything  without  a 
peg  to  hang  upon.  This  peg  our  an¬ 
ti 
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cient  jester  found  in  the  Sophists,  of 
Scholasticus ;  we  discover  it  in  Irish¬ 
men.  It  is  really  astonishing  what  a 
number  of  ‘  bulls  ’  we  habitually  refer 
to  the  natives  of  Hibernia,  which  were 
fathered  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  on  people  who  were  forgotten  long 
before  Irishmen  were  known.  In  taking 
a  few  commonplace  ones,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  not  to  perceive  their  identity. 
Thus,  there  is  the  story  of  the  Irishman 
who,  ha-ving  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
declared  he  would  not  go  into  the  water 
again  until  he  had  learned  to  swim  ! 
This  dates  before  the  Christian  era  ;  «as 
also  does  the  tale  of  the  *  gintleman  ’  in 
distressed  circumstances,  who  de¬ 
creased  the  feed  of  his  horse  until  it 
came  to  a  straw  a  day,  when,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  its  master,  ‘  Be  jabers, 
just  as  he  got  to  do  widout  food  at  all, 
the  cratur  died  !  ’  We  have  heard  this 
story  repeated  so  often,  that  we  fail  to 
laugh  at  it.  Another  ‘  cock-and-bull  ’ 
tale  is  that  told  of  an  Irishman  who  had 
a  house  to  sell,  and  therefore  frequent¬ 
ed  the  market-place  with  a  brick  and  a 
chimney-pot  as  samples  of  its  quality  ! 
The  ancient  Greeks  shook  their  sides  at 
its  ludicrousness  when  Scholasticus 
took  the  Irishman’s  place.  The  coinci¬ 
dence  between  ancient  and  modern  bon- 
mots  may  be  carried  still  farther.  One 
of  the  most  laughable  of  the  tales  told 
of  these  classic  pedants  —  who  were  al¬ 
ways  popularly  represented  as  making 
fools  of  themselves,  in  spite  of  their 
learning  —  was  that  in  which  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  body  has  an  adventure  with 
a  barber  and  a  bald-headed  man.  The 
barber  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  prac¬ 
tical  joking;  for  during  the  night  he 
arose  and  shaved  Scholasticus’  head 
to  the  same  condition  as  that  of  his 
sleeping  companion  !  The  tale  runs  on 
to  tell  how  the  philosopher  had  to  get 
up  before  the  rest  to  pursue  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and,  accordingly,  was  wakened 


early  for  the  purpose.  No  sooner  was 
he  aroused  than,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  head  and  finding  it  denuded  of  its 
hirsute  covering,  he  declared  they  had 
wakened  the  wrong  man!  Nearly  a 
similar  story  is  told  nowadays  of  an 
Irishman  who,  being  on  a  ‘tramp,’ 
practically  realized  the  truth  that  trav¬ 
elers  become  acquainted  with  strange 
bed-fellows.  In  stopping  at  a  village 
inn,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  sleep 
with  a  negro.  During  the  night  some 
wags  blackened  his  face  ;  and  Paddy, 
having  to  be  called  early,  rose  and  went 
on  his  way,  as  usual  unmindful  of  ablu¬ 
tion.  After  he  had  got  some  distance 
on  the  road  —  so  runs  the  common 
story  —  he  accidentally  saw  his  black¬ 
ened  features  in  some  water  by  the 
wayside,  when  he  immediately  returned, 
declaring  they  had  wakened  the  ‘wrong 
man  afther  all  !  ’  It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  the  clear  connection  between 
these  two  tales,  although  upwards  of 
twenty  centuries  elapsed  between  their 
telling.  Again,  who  has  not  heard  the 
story  of  the  two  Hibernians  who,  hav¬ 
ing  twenty  miles  to  walk  before  they 
reached  London,  and  being  dead-beat, 
cheered  each  other  by  declaring  it  was 
‘only  ten  miles  a-piece  ?  ’  There  are 
few  of  us  who  have  not  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  uttering  something  like  this  as 
original.  The  ancient  Greeks,  however, 
told  the  tale  of  four  Sophists  ;  and  the 
joke  has  passed,  on  its  way  to  England, 
through  Italy  and  France.  In  each 
country  it  has  been  slightly  modified, 
although  the  same  point  of  wit  has  al¬ 
ways  been  preserved.  Then  come  one 
or  two  other  stories  of  even  commoner 
repetition,  such  as  that  of  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  Paddy,  who  heard  that  ravens 
lived  two  hundred  years,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  bought  one  to  try  !  Alas,  this  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  social  tyr¬ 
anny  we  are  in  the  habit  of  inflicting 
upon  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  ;  for 
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he  same  tale  was  told  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
narrative  of  the  Irishman  who  sat  down 
with  shut  eyes  before  a  mirror,  to  see 
how  he  looked  when  asleep,  is  equally 
antique. 

Let  us  render  social  justice  to  Ireland, 
if  we  have  hitherto  found  it  difficult  to 
administer  political.  Notwithstanding 
the  erratic  tendency  to  blunder,  peculiar 
to  his  race,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  modern 
ridicule  should  lay  all  these  ancient 
bulls  on  Pat’s  broad  and  good-tempered 
back.  When  we  think  of  the  flashes  of 
merriment  these  old  jokes  have  made 
across  the  social  and  intellectual  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  intervening  ages,  we  cannot 
but  be  thankful  for  them.  ‘  There  is  a 
time  to  laugh,’  says  the  Wise  Man,  and 
the  world  instinctively  seizes  hold  of  the 
opportunity.  Jokers  and  punsters  are 
therefore  as  necessary  to  its  well-being 
as  individuals  of  more  ambitious  talents. 
Puerile  and  feeble  though  many  of  the 
witticisms  we  have  mentioned  may  be, 
human  nature  could  not  afford  to  let 
them  die.  It  is  too  fond  of  an  occasion¬ 
al  ray  of  laughter  solemnly  to  bury 
what  produces  it,  and  therefore  has 
■carefully  handed  it  down  as  a  legacy 
from  one  generation  to  another.  But 
there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  antiquity  of 
jokes,  as  well  as  a  bright  one.  We  have 
not  only  preserved  al1  the  good  old  wine, 
and  rebottled  it  in  more  attractive  mel- 
kods — we  have  also  received  a  legacy 
of  unfit  beverage  along  with  it.  The 
weak-minded  and  ‘  fast  ’  young  men, 
who  prime  each  other  with  tales  and 
narratives  unfit  for  their  mothers  and 
sisters  to  hear,  are  little  aware  they  are 
retailing  merely  the  dregs  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  or  La  Fon¬ 
taine  !  All  the  genuine  wit  and  humor 
which  this  morality  in  extremis  was 
lugged  in  to  illustrate  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten  or  lost  sight  of,  so  that  the  nar¬ 
rators  have  not  even  the  merit  of 


originality  in  their  lasciviousness  ! 

But  not  only  are  many  of  our  jokes, 
good  and  bad,  as  ‘old  as  the  hills,’  but 
our  fables  are  generally  still  more  so. 
This  is  a  fact  in  literature  so  well  known 
generally  as  to  require  little  proof  in 
these  pages.  zEsop’s  fables  will  live  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.  The  poets 
and  writers  of  most  European  countries 
have  gained  another  reputation,  either 
by  translating  or  paraphrasing  them,  to 
say  nothing  about  their  having  served 
as  models  for  similar  and  original  at¬ 
tempts.  In  England,  our  own  Gay 
transposed  them  in  smooth  native  verse 
for  the  use  ofhis  royal  pupils.  In  France, 
La  Fontaine  translated  them  in  his 
own  sparkling  champagny  manner.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  few  fables  in  any  civil¬ 
ized  country  which  cannot  be  more  or 
less  traced  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  This 
was  a  method  of  teaching  moralty  very 
popular  among  them.  Among  those 
fables  which  undoubtedly  have  an  out¬ 
side  origin  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Reynard  the  Fox.  This  has  perhaps  a 
greater  antiquity  than  any  in  zEsop,  al¬ 
though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
many  of  his  had  floated  as  illustrations 
in  popular  folk-lore,  before  he  fixed 
them  as  part  of  Greek  classic  literature. 
That  just  mentioned  can  be  easily  fol¬ 
lowed  in  European  literature  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  when  it 
is  lost  sight  of.  But  far  beyond  this 
period  it  had  an  immense  Scandinavian 
antiquity.  It  has  also  been  recently 
found  among  the  South  African  Caffres, 
with  whom  it  has  been  naturalized  for 
untold  ages.  So  great  was  the  popular 
influence  of  this  fable  in  France  at  one 
time,  that  it  changed  the  common  name 
of  the  fox  (7  mipes)  into  that  of  renard, 
which  it  still  holds  as  proof  of  its  former 
hold  on  the  national  mind. 

This  antique  and,  geographically 
speaking,  wide-spread  existence  of  cer¬ 
tain  fables  or  allegorical  moralsnatu- 
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rally  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of 
those  old-world  stories  which  have  laid 
a  common  basis  of  tradition  and  legend 
in  most  European  countries.  There  is 
something  more  important  than  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  mere  curiosity  in  this  inves¬ 
tigation,  interesting  though  that  engage¬ 
ment  may  be.  The  scattered  incongru¬ 
ous  myths  and  legends  which  most  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  have,  in  common  give  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  former  unity  which 
bound  races  together  before  their  pre¬ 
historic  migrations.  The  ‘  whence  and 
whither’  of  nations  speaking  a  hundred 
different  languages  are  frequently  better 
indicated  by  their  half-forgotten  and 
much  changed  traditions  than  from 
their  physiological  resemblances.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  roots 
of  many  popular  beliefs  and  legends  ex¬ 
tend  backwards  to  the  palaeolithic  age, 
when  savage  man  was  companion  to 
the  woolly-haired  mammoth  and  rhi¬ 
noceros.  Singularly  enough,  what  com¬ 
parative  philology,  in  the  hands  of  Max 
Mueller  and  others,  has  so  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  —  viz.  the  origin  of  all  European 
and  Asiatic  people  from  a  common 
Aryan  source  —  is  more  or  less  borne 
out  by  the  still  younger  science  of  com¬ 
parative  mythology.  The  latter  takes 
these  obscure  myths,  compares,  and 
collates  them,  and  out  of  seeming  chaos 
brings  forth  unity  of  origin.  The  com¬ 
monest  differences  in  these  family  tra¬ 
ditions  are  just  those  we  might  expect 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  geographic¬ 
al  distribution  ot  animals  and  plants. 
These  incidentalia  naturally  change  in 
the  tradition  with  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  places  where  they  are  mentioned 
—  modified  much  after  the  fashion  that 
English  colonists  gave  the  names  of 
‘  dog,’  ‘  bear,’  etc.,  to  the  marsupial  an¬ 
imals  of  Australia  most  resembling 
these  well-known  creatures. 

How  such  a  metamorphosis  could  be 
affected  we  have  an  illustration  in  the 


* 

early  history  of  Christianity.  Miltony 
in  his  poem  on  the  ‘  Nativity,’  repre¬ 
sents  the  pagan  deities  as  fleeing  before 
the  introduction  of  Christian  person¬ 
ages.  But,  as  Lecky  has  shown  in  his 
History  of  European  Morals ,  the  op¬ 
posite  was  probably  the  policy  of  the 
early  teachers  of  the  new  religion.  Pa¬ 
ganism,  with  its  gods  and  godesses  of 
the  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 
had  taicen  too  deep  a  hold  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  imagination  to  be  loosened  by  any 
mere  didactic  teaching.  And  so  these 
fabulous  beings  were  represented  as. 
evil  spirits,  now  to  be  dreaded  and 
shunned.  The  popular  idea  of  the  Sa¬ 
tanic  appearance,  with  its  horns,  hoofs, 
and  tail,  still  exists,  and  bears  undoubt¬ 
ed  traces  of  its  origin  from  Pan.  The 
fables  which  had  grown  around  the  pa¬ 
gan  deities  were  Christianized,  or  ex¬ 
celled  by  the  supposed  miracles  of 
saintly  anchorites.  Many  of  the  old 
classic  myths  in  this  way  became 
dressed  in  Christian  garb,  and  as  such 
swell  our  hagiology.  From  our  old 
church  and  cathedral  windows  they 
look  down  upon  us,  and  th,eir  symbols 
figure  on  ecclesiastical  screens.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  they  should  have 
taken  such  deep  root  in  the  mediaeval 
mind,  seeing  they  were  perpetually  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  always  associated  with  its 
most  solemn  duties  and  engagements. 

The  ancient  Romans  undoubtedly 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  to  enrich 
their  mythology,  and  the  latter  from 
the  still  more  ancient  Egyptians. 
Whence  this  ‘  pyramid-building  people' 
obtained  them,  we  can  only  guess  from 
the  identity  of  some  of  their  myths  with 
those  of  the  Hindoos.  In  many  cases, 
from  the  latter  to  the  Roman  Catholic¬ 
ism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have 
an  unbroken,  although  greatly  modified, 
sequence  of  legend.  The  close  resem¬ 
blance,  amounting  frequently  to  iden¬ 
tity,  of  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  myth 
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tto  those  of  ancient  Hindostan,*  is  a 
wonderful  instance  of  the  assistance 
.given  by  comparative  mythology  to  the 
.science  of  language  and  ethnology.  It 
requires  little  logical  perception  to  see 
.there  must  have  been  some  connection 
between  people  so  far  removed  in  time 
.and  space  as  the  ancient  Druids  of  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  modern  Javanese,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  show.:  The  inhabitants  of 
Java  have  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
Eicns  religiosa  —  which  tree  receives 
its  name  on  that  account  —  because 
there  grows  upon  it  a  species  of  mistle¬ 
toe  !  With  our  own  pagan  ancestors 
dt  was  the  oak  which  received  semi¬ 
worship  on  that  account. 

A  French  geologist  has  lately  thrown 
•out  the  idea  that  the  huge  fossil  bones 
found  so  abundantly  in  the  miocene 
.beds  of  Pikermi,  near  Athens,  may 
have  influenced  popular  belief  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Titans  warring  against 
.Zeus,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
And  it  has  frequently  struck  the  writer 
that  the  tradition  of  a  deluge,  certainly 
more  or  less  believed  in  by  every  dis¬ 
tinct  nation  or  race,  may  have  resulted 
dn  the  dim  antiquity  of  man,  from  the 
forced  migration  of  the  palaeolithic  men, 
when  the  period  known  as  the  glacial 
drove  all  mammalian  life  from  the 
northern  continents,  and  forced  it  to 
retreat  to  southern  latitudes.  The  whole 
of  Europe  was  then  gradually  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  a  wintry  sea,  and  it  is 
an  incontestible  fact  that  land  animals 
and  plants  had  the  only  option  of  migra¬ 
tion.  If  man  were  then  in  existence 
(and  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
he  was,)  he  would  have  been  forced  by 
circumstances  to  a  similar  result,  and 
rthus  the  hazy  tradition  of  a  mighty  del- 
>.uge,  modified  as  the  narrative  is  by 
•every  nation,  would  be  common  to  all 
subsequent  races. 

The  origin  of  myths,  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  antiquity  and  meaning,  has  been 


popularly  treated  by  .  the  Rev.  Baring- 
Gould  in  his  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  With  great  learning  and 
research,  that  author  has  shown,  in  a 
style  at  once  clear  and  attractive,  the 
connection  of  many  modern  legends 
with  those  of  antiquity.  Who,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  ever  dream  of  finding  the 
original  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
in  the  Greek  myth  of  Apollo  and  Py¬ 
thon,  or  Perseus  and  the  sea  monster? 
This  the  Greeks  doubtless  borrowed 
trom  the  Phenecians,  and  the  latter, 
possibly  from  India,  in  whose  most  an¬ 
cient  literature  we  find  it  enshrined. 
The  myth  of  the  Wandering  Jew  —  now 
so  well  known  to  us  all  from  Dore’s 
magnificent  illustrations  of  this  weird 
subject  —  was  in  the  middle  ages  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  hypothetical  Jew  who  refused 
to  allow  the  Saviour  to  halt  at  his  thresh- 
hold  as  he  was  bearing  the  cross.  But 
the  ground-work  of  this  legend  is  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of 
Ephesus  has  both  an  oriental  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  source.  The  idea  of  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  sleep  is  not  limited  to  these 
mythical  individuals,  but  extends  to 
Charlemagne,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
(see  old  ballad,)  and  Frederick  Barbar- 
ossa.  We  find  it  shadowed  forth  in  the 
traditions  of  North  American  Indians, 
and  it  was  common  property,  ten  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  to  every  country  in  Europe. 
Even  the  mysterious  symbol  of  the 
cross  —  properly  deemed  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  era  — 
has  an  antiquity  extending  for  centu¬ 
ries  beyond  the  date  when  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated.  We  find  it 
connected  with  Hindoo  mythological 
figures,  and  even  engraved  among 
Assyrian  hieroglyphics.  It  was  an  or¬ 
nament  or  symbol  among  the  Etruscans 
and  has  been  met  with  even  among 
the  Mexican  antiquities  of  Central 
America.  Both  among  the  Romans 
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and  Greeks  it  was  well  known,  and  the 
writer  has  seen  it  on  British  pottery 
considerably  older  than  the  Christian 
era.  Singularly  enough,  there  were 
varieties  of  the  cross-symbol  in  ancient 
times,  just  as  we  have  them  at  present. 
The  sacred  sign  throws  its  protecting 
shadow  backwards  as  well  as  forwards, 
as  though  it  would  shelter  and  protect 
all  the  races  of  mankind.  The  legend 
of  the  Piper  of  Hamelin  is  well  known 
to  all  English  readers  from  Robert 
Browning’s  poem.  But  its  basis  is 
founded  in  very  ancient  myths,  each  of 
them  having  for  its  theme  the  power  of 
music  over  the  animate  creation.  We 
have  the  body  ol  the  story  in  the  legend 
of  Orpheus  and  his  descent  into  hell. 

But  the  most  curious  deduction  from 
the  spirit  of  these  ancient  myths  is  that 
made  by  the  Rev.  Baring-Gould,  who 
detects  the  old  Druidic  theory  of  the 
soul’s  departure  being  accompanied  by 
unearthly  music,  in  the  hymns  of  many 
of  the  English  dissenting  sects.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Faber,  be¬ 
ginning, 

‘Hark,  hark,  my  soul !  angelic  songs  are  swelling 
O’er  earth’s  green  fields  and  ocean’s  wave-beat  shore,’ 

he  expresses  his  decided  opinion,  that 
the  idea  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  this 
ancient  superstition.  He  continues  this 
explanation  in  his  article  on  the’  Fortu¬ 
nate  Islands;’  Wherein,  referring  to 
the  Celtic  idea  of  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
parted  passing  across  an  unknown  sea 
* —  an  idea  we  have,  by  the  way,  in  the 
classic  fable  of  Charon’s  boat  —  he 
quotes  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  hold 
which  ancient  mythological  doctrines  re¬ 
lative  to  death  still  have  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  shows  how  it  is  engrafted  on 
popular  religion  in  such  hymns  as  — 

‘  Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river, 

Where  the  surges  cease  to  roll  ?  ’ 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  passage 
which  treats  on  this  singular  and  un¬ 
looked-for  relationship  between  ancient 


and  modern  religious  ideas.  ‘  A  carefull 
study  of  these  sources  will,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  lead  to  the  discovery,  that  under 
the  name  of  Methodism  we  have  the 
old  Druidic  religion  still  alive,  energetic,, 
and  possibly  more  vigorous  than  it  was- 
when  it  exercised  a  spiritual  supremacy 
over  the  whole  of  Britain.  With  the 
loss  of  the  British  tongue,  much  of  the 
old  terminology  has  died  out,  and  a. 
series  of  adoptions  to  Christianity  has 
taken  place  without  radically  affecting 
the  system.’ 

Farther,  Mi.  Gould  tells  us  that  it  is. 
a  fair  subject  for  Inquiry  whether  the 
popular  inconography  of  the  angel-hosts 
is  not  indebted  to  ancient  tradition  for 
its  most  striking  features.  Another  hea¬ 
then  myth  is  ‘  embodied  in  the  tenet 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  become 
angels.  In  Judaic  and  Christian  doc¬ 
trines,  the  angelic  creation  is  distinct 
from  that  of  human  beings.  According 
to  Druidic  dogma,  the  souls  of  the  dead 
were  guardians  to  the  living  ;  a  belief 
shared  with  the  ancient  Indians.  Thus 
the  hymn,  “  I  want  to  be  an  angel,  &C.E 
so  common  in  dissenting  schools,  is 
founded  on  the  venerable  Aryan  mythr 
and  therefore  of  exceeding  interest,  but 
Christian  it  is  not.’  The  very  basis  of 
so-called  ‘  spiritualism,’  therefore,  lies 
not  in  a  Christian,  but  in  the  old  Dru¬ 
idic  dogmas.  Truly  there  is  ‘  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.’ 

The  oft-repeated,  and  still  much  be¬ 
lieved  in,  storie  s  of  mermen  and  mer¬ 
maids  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  the 
Philistines,  whose  god  Dagon,  repre¬ 
sented  as  falling  to  pieces  before  the  ark 
of  the  Lord,  was  symbolically  repre¬ 
sented  as  half-fish  and  half-man.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  on  Assyrian  and 
Hindoo  sculpture.  Many  old  tales,, 
which  have  been  reduced  to  the  level 
of  nursery  rhymes,  have  an  antiquity- 
even  greater  than  this  notion.  In  the 
youth  of  the  world,  when  the  poetic 
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spirit  was  strong  upon  it  (if  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  theory  be  true)  the  only  way  in 
which  natural  phenomena  could  be 
popularly  expressed  and  understood 
would  be  in  trope  and  allegory.  We 
have  a  remnant  of  this  personification 
even  now,  in  our  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  gender  for  the  sun  and  moon. 
Most  of  the  old  myths  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  physical  explanations  of  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena.  Alterwards  they 


became  crystallized  apart  from  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  they  primarily  referred, 
or  were  sublimed  into  the  regions  of 
tradition.  And  lastly,  w’hen  iquiry  and 
experience  had  put  many  relations  on 
a  better-known  footing,  we  should  have 
these  very  legends  and  stories  exiled  to 
a  separate  condition  of  their  own,  still 
<0  be  drawn  upon,  however,  as  one 
means  of  awing  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Belgravia. 


THE  PETR1FED  FERN. 

In  a  valley  centuries  ago, 

Grew  a  little  fern  leaf,  green  and  slender  — 
Veining  delicate  and  fibres  tender, 

Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low; 

Rushes  tall,  and  moss,  and  grass  grew  round  it, 
Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it ; 

Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night  and  crowned  it  ; 
But  no  foot  of  man  e’er  trod  that  way  ; 

Earth  was  young  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main  ; 

Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  branches  ; 
Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches  ; 
Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain  ; 

Nature  reveled  in  grand  mysteries  ; 

But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these  ; 

Did  not  number  of  the  hills- and  trees  ; 

Only  grew  and  waved  its  sweet,  wild  way  — 

No  one  came  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Earth  one  time  put  on  a  frolic  mood, 

Heaved  the  rocks,  and  changed  the  mighty  motion 
Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  ocean  ; 

Moved  the  plain,  and  shook  the  mighty  wood  ; 
Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft,  moist  clay; 

Covered  it  and  hid  it  safe  away  ; 

O  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day  ! 

O,  the  agony  !  O,  life’s  bitter  cost  ! 

Since  that  little  fern  was  lost ! 

Useless!  Lost!  There  came  a  thoughtful  man. 
Searching  nature’s  secrets,  far  and  deep  ; 
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From  a  fissue  in  a  rocky  steep 
He  withdrew  a  stone,  o’er  which  ran 
Fairy  pencilings,  a  quaint  design  ; 

Veinings,  leafings,  fibres  clear  and  fine, 
And  the  fern’s  life  lay  in  every  line  ! 

So,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us  the  last  day. 

Public  O pint on. 
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THAT  class  of  insects  which  natur¬ 
alists  term  Coleoptera,  and  in 
common  parlance  are  known  by  the 
name  of  beetles,  seemed  to  have  been 
studied  with  more  interest  and  care  than 
most  other  entomological  species  spread 
over  the  globe.  The  ancients  knew 
them  under  the  name  of  scarabaei  ;  and 
almost  all  offer  tq  the  eye  the  bright 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  beautiful 
metalic  effects  which  have  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  time  attracted  the  attention  of  men. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them  from  other  insects  owing  to  their 
wings,  which  are  four  in  number.  The 
under  ones  are  slender,  marked  with 
ramified  nervures,  foldingand  unfolding 
with  remarkable  facility  when  the  insect 
takes  its  flight,  or  settles  on  any  object. 
The  upper  wings  are  of  a  hard  texture, 
and  form  sheaths  for  the  others  ;  they 
are  termed  “  elytra,”  and  open  at  right 
angles  to  the  body  when  flying,  never 
beating  or  vibrating.  Every  year  brings 
out  a  new  book  on  this  exhaustless  sub¬ 
ject.  The  beetles  of  France  have  not 
yet  been  described  in  full,  though  M. 
Mulsant  of  Lyons  has  been  at  work  upon 
them  for  twenty-five  years.  Their  name 
is  legion,  and  it  is  asserted  that  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  varieties  have 
been  marked  in  different  collections. 

The  individual  species  of  scarabaei 
may  be  divided  into  seven  principal 


classes ;  of  which  the  first,  that  of  the 
Cetoniidae,  comprehends  a  series  of 
beautiful  insects,  which  feed  on  the 
juices  of  flowers.  The  golden  beetle  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  ;  the  country 
people  call  it  the  king  of  the  beetles.  It  is 
of  a  golden  green,  with  white  spots  ; 
when  it  flies  in  the  sun,  scarcely  raising 
the  elytra,  its  whole  body  sparkles  like 
polished  metal.  During  the  summer 
months,  it  lives  in  gardens,  always 
choosing  the  most  brilliantly  colored 
flowers  on  which  to  rest ;  it  penetrates 
to  the  heart  of  the  roses  and  paeonies, 
or  settles  on  the  petals  of  the  honey¬ 
suckle,  when  it  eats,  sucking  the  hon¬ 
ied  liquid.  It  is  perfectly  inoffensive, 
does  no  harm  to  vegetation,  and  has 
not  the  unpleasant  smell  which  belongs 
to  many  of  the  tribe.  The  females  lay 
their  eggs  at  the  foot  of  trees  among 
decayed  wood,  or  even  in  the  nests  ot 
ants.  Here  the  young  larvae  find  their 
nourishment  in  woody  morsels  for  three 
years,  and  then  construct  their  cocoons, 
from  which,  in  due  time,  the  beetle 
emerges.  One  beautiful  kind,  found  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  is  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  ladies  that  they  are  Kept 
as  pets  in  small  bamboo  cages.  The 
Brazilian  species  are  of  an  immense  size, 
and  may  be  seen  resting  under  the 
leaves  of  the  maize  plantations,  or  fly¬ 
ing  round  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 
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These,  again,  are  surpassed  in  size  by 
the  Goliah,  which  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
Africa.  Collectors  have  been  so  anx¬ 
ious  for  specimens,  and  found  them  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  that  as  much  as  fifty 
pounds  have  been  given  for  one  of  these 
insects,  which  are  the  common  food  of 
the  natives,  when  roasted. 

The  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians 
belongs  to  the  Coprinae  ;  its  singular  in¬ 
stincts  had,  without  doubt,  much  aston¬ 
ished  them,  for  it  is  found  on  the  most 
ancient  monuments  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  depicted  on  amulets,  placed 
in  sarcophagi,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  veneration  by  the  dwellers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  were  an 
agricultural  people,  and  valued  these 
great  black  insects  for  their  habit  of 
•clearing  away  noxious  substances.  An 
oily  substance  which  they  secrete  keeps 
their  skins  bright  and  glossy,  so  that 
none  of  the  dirty  matter  among  which 
they  live  can  adhere  to  them.  The 
fore-feet  are  armed  with  spines  ;  whilst 
the  hind  ones  are  much  longer,  and 
suited  for  the  work  they  have  to  per¬ 
form.  The  care  which  the  female  takes 
for  the  preservation  of  its  eggs  and  the 
■development  of  its  larvae  is  very  curious. 
Instead  of  simply  hiding  them,  like  oth- 
•er  beetles,  in  a  lump  of  mud  or  some 
little  cavity,  where  the  egg  is  laid,  she 
surrounds  it  with  manure  and  rolls  it 
up  into  a  little  ball  with  her  hind-legs  , 
soon  it  is  a  solid,  well-kneaded  mass, 
with  the  egg  in  the  center.  Already  a 
choice  has  been  made  of  a  suitable  place 
where  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  can  find 
a  living.  Towards  this  point,  she  sets 
out,  rolling  the  ball  before  her  ;  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  obstacle,  or  a  rough  piece 
•of  ground,  she  places  the  lump  on  her 
broad  head,  and  thus  carries  it  over. 
But  should  it  prove  insurmountable,  she 
'flies  off  to  seek  other  aid,  and  soon  re¬ 
turns  with  fiv&or  six  others,  who  assist 
faer  by  pushing  on  all  sides,  and  thus 
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carry  the  precious  burden  to  its  desti¬ 
nation.  Then  the  hole  must  be  dug  in 
which  to  deposit  it,  —  the  fore-legs  now 
come  into  play,  being  especially  formed 
for  spades,  —  and  when  it  is  deep 
enough,  the  bah  is  rolled  in,  the  hind¬ 
legs  brush  down  the  earth,  and  every 
trace  of  the  hole  disappears  under  the 
parent’s  indefatigable  labor. 

Among  the  class  of  the  Melolonthi- 
dae,  the  common  cockchafer  maybe  re¬ 
garded  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  and  a 
very  redoubtable  enemy  it  can  prove  it¬ 
self  to  be.  Some  years  it  appears 
during  the  month  of  April  in  prodigious 
numbers  ;  its  life  lasts  until  June  ;  and 
during  all  this  time  it  is  preying  on  the 
leaves  of  various  trees,  the  maple,  pop¬ 
lar,  birch,  beech,  and  oak.  But  it  shows 
a  marked  preference  for  the  elm,  so  that 
in  France  the  peasants  call  the  flower¬ 
ing  and  fruit  buds,  cockchafer’s  bread. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  whole  for¬ 
ests  on  the  Continent  entirely  bare  of 
leaves  in  the  spring  months,  having 
been  eaten  up  by  these  insects.  But 
this  is  a  slight  evil,  compared  with  what 
they  have  already  effected  underground, 
by  living  on  the  roots  of  cereals.  The 
various  metamorphoses  of  the  insect  in 
its  underground  life  last  for  three  years, 
during  all  which  time  it  displays  a  won¬ 
derful  voracity.  When  the  females  are 
ready  to  lay  their  eggs,  they  choose  a 
light,  well-cultivated  soil,  and,  burying 
themselves  in  it,  perform  their  task. 
There  are  generally  about  forty  young 
ones,  which  burst  the  shell  in  thirty 
days.  Nature  has  armed  them  with 
powerful  mandibles  and  a  forked  tooth, 
so  that  they  set  to  work  at  once  ;  should 
the  temperature  of  the  season  be  mild, 
they  may  pass  through  the  change  into 
beetles  during  the  autumn  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  in  which  case  they  hide  in 
some  hole  during  winter,  consuming 
the  fat  they  have  accumulated  in  their 
tissues,  an  1  issue  forth  in  spring. 
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It  has  been  remarked  thatjj  the  mag¬ 
gots  are  never  found  but  in  cultivated 
soil ;  thus  they  were  almost  unknown  in 
ancient  days,  when  agriculture  was  in 
its  primitive  condition.  Now  that  eve¬ 
ry  appliance  is  used  to  render  the  ground 
light  and  fruitful,  the  larvae  can  push 
their  way  through  ;  and  after  a  warm 
day,  when  they  have  been  tempted  near¬ 
er  the  surface,  whole  fields,  covered 
with  green  shoots,  are  at  once  changed 
into  dried-up  withered  leaves  and 
stems.  The  roots  of  the  vegetables, 
grain,  or  colza,  have  been  eaten,  and 
soon  perish  by  the  same  means.  For 
this  reason,  the  habits  of  this  kind  of 
beetle  have  been  made  a  peculiar  study 
on  the  Continent,  especially  where  their 
ravages  are  so  much  dreaded.  M. 
Jules  Reiset  has  elucidated  many  ob¬ 
scure  and  important  points  in  the  life  of 
the  larvae  underground  ;  by  the  help  of 
thermometers,  he  has  ascertained  the 
different  depths  at  which  they  may  be 
found,  as  they  rise  nearer  the  surface 
when  the  heat  is  greater.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  supposed  that  frost  would  destroy 
them  ;  but  this  proves  to  be  a  fallacious 
hope,  as  they  bury  themselves  deeper, 
and  can  bear  a  very  strong  and  lasting 
frost,  which  completely  hardens  the  sur¬ 
face.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  a  singular  amount  of  foresight  ; 
for  when  they  leave  the  upper  ground, 
they  do  so  before  the  thermometer  gives 
the  indication  of  colder  weather. 
About  October  they  descend,  and  rise 
again  in  February,  during  all  which 
months  they  are  deprived  of  food  ;  for 
the  roots  do  not  penetrate  so  deeply,  and 
hunger,  as  well  as  a  softening  of  the 
temperature,  will  have  its  effect  on  their 
movements. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  best 
way  of  destroying  these  troublesome 
insects  was  first  discussed.  Many  per¬ 
sons  laughed  at  the  idea  as  unimpor¬ 
tant  ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  damage  they 


have  done  in  France  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  agriculturists,  and  they  have 
willingly  entered  into  the  subject  which 
scientific  observation  has  opened  up. 
When  the  ground  is  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  receiving  the  seed,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  al¬ 
most  all  the  larvae  are  near  the  surface  ; 
taking  care  not  to  plough  the  ground 
too  deeply,  they  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
turned  up,  and  the  harrow  energeti¬ 
cally  used,  will  destroy  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  ;  if,  however,  the  plough  is  too  deep 
they  will  only  be  buried.  In  the  spring, 
on  those  lands  where  root-crops  are  to 
be  grown,  additional  care  is  requiied  to 
determine  exactly  at  what  distance  from 
the  surface  they  will  be  met  with. 
Should  they  be  too  deep,  the  intelligent 
laborer  will  put  off  his  preparation  a 
few  weeks  ;  without  this  precaution,  the 
maggots,  undisturbed  by  the  plowshare, 
and  stimulated  by  a  rise  in  the  temper¬ 
ature,  would  ravage  the  young  plants, 
intrusted  too  soon  to  the  ground  ;  and 
it  is  well  to  defer  the  sowinguntil  April. 
It  is  often  advisable  to  work  the  ground 
at  two  different  depths  ;  and  a  woman 
or  two  children,  following  will  soon  pick 
up  the  insects  which  come  to  the  surface. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  in 
France  from  five  to  ten  thousand  have 
been  collected  in  a  day,  by  this  means 
It  has  been  reckoned  that  every  beet¬ 
root  in  a  field  will  be  attacked  by  two 
or  three  insects  ;  there  are  fields  which 
are  literally  infested  ;  on  one  farm  a 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
were  destroyed,  at  a  cost  of  five  shil¬ 
lings  an  acre,  which  was  cheaply  pur¬ 
chased,  since  the  harvest  of  colza  was 
magnificent ;  and  the  neighboring  far¬ 
mers  lost  theirs  entirely,  from  the  want 
of  taking  these  precautions. 

When  the  adult  beetle  has  taken  its 
flight,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  continue 
the  pursuit.  Its  way  of  life  makes  this 
comparatively  easy.  Beetles  enjoy  but 
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three  or  four  hours’  activity  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  a  little  after  the  ris¬ 
ing  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  then 
that  their  heavy  droning  sound  may  be 
heard,  as  they  traverse  the  air  with  their 
irregular,  awkward  flight,  hitting  against 
any  obstacle  that  may  come  in  their 
way.  The  remainder  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  drowsiness  ;  settling  on  the 
under  side  of  leaves,  they  are  so  motion¬ 
less  and  inert  that  the  least  shake  suf¬ 
fices  to  detach  them  and  roll  them  on 
the  ground.  Old  men.  women,  and 
children,  make  battues  upon  them  just 
before  dawn,  when  the  dew  has  not 
evaporated,  and  collect  immense  num¬ 
bers  by  shaking  the  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Government  offered  prizes 
of  ten  or  twenty  francs  for  a  hundred 
kilogrammes  ;  this  was  found  far  too 
high  a  reward  ;  the  lunds  were  soon  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and,  though  a  less  price  was 
offered,  there  were  still  plenty  of  hun¬ 
ters. 

Private  individuals  have  also  assisted. 
There  is  a  large  sugar-manufactory 
which  uses,  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year,  two  hundred  thousand  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  beet-root  a  day.  It  became 
difficult  to  procure  this  supply  lrom  the 
neighborhood,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  larvae.  The  head  of 
the  concern  offered  twenty  francs  for 
every  hundred  kilogrammes  of  insects 
that  were  brought.  Soon  sacks  full  of 
them  arrived  ;  a  caldron  kept  at  boiling 
heat  received  their  contents  as  they 
came,  and  a  few  instants  sufficed  to  kill 
them,  after  which  they  were  used  as 
manure  for  the  very  fields  they  would 
have  destroyed.  In  one  season  alone, 
twenty-eight  million  of  beetles  were 
thus  destroyed,  which  may  be  held  to 
represent  five  hundred  and  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  of  larvae,  which  would  have  preyed 
on  the  next  two  crops  of  beet-root.  As 
it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
to  procure  hot  water  in  such  quantities, 
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other  methods  have  been  tried,  such  as- 
crushing  them  between  millstones,  or 
throwing  them  into  a  ditch  and  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  quicklime.  Neither  has- 
been  approved  :  when  the  sacks  were  op¬ 
ened,  the  beetles,  excited  by  the  move¬ 
ment  and  the  heat,  flew  away  in  great 
numbers,  or  the  process  of  killing  was- 
too  slow.  It  was  then  proposed  by  M. 
Reiset  to  use  napthaline,  extracted  from 
gas-tar,  which  is  a  solid  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  having  a  very  powerful  odorr 
and  emitting  vapor  at  an  extraordinary 
temperature  which  is  a  certain  poison, 
to  insects.  Shut  up  in  a  barrel  with 
this,  the  beetles  soon  die.  He  also  tried 
it  as  a  preventive  means  to  frighten  from 
the  fields  the  females,  who  were  seeking 
a  place  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs  ; 
he  mixed  it  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  dry  sand,  and  spread  it  over  the 
ground.  The  experiment  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well ;  it  does  not  prevent 
the  evil,  but  only  drives  it  to  another 
place.  Turned  out  of  one  field  by  the 
poison,  the  females  fly  to  a  i^ore  pro¬ 
pitious  spot  for  the  development  of 
their  species. 

Another  ingenious  method  has  been 
proposed,  which  seems  to  reach  the  evil 
at  its  source,  especially  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  where  plowed  land  alternates  with 
forests.  It  is  founded  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  cockchafer  chooses  more 
especially  places  that  are  planted  with 
trees,  so  that  cultivated  earth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  plantations  is  always, 
preferred  as  the  place  where  she  would 
lay  her  eggs.  M.  Robert  proposes  to 
plow  and  manure  carefully  a  strip  of 
ground,  a  few  yards  in  width,  all  round: 
these  forests,  believing  that  the  females- 
would  crowd  together  there.  Thus  all 
the  larvas  of  the  country  would  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  one  spot,  where  they  might 
be  more  easily  destroyed,  especially  as 
it  is  found  by  observation  that  for  the 
first  five  or  six  months  the  young  one 
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are  always  living  in  a  family  circle.  In 
.later  life  they  disperse,  not  finding  suf¬ 
ficient  food,  and  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
■  cult  to  reach  them. 

Under  the  three  forms  which  these 
insects  pass  through  in  their  successive 
metamorphoses, they  contain  substances 
analogous  to  those  which  form  the  tis¬ 
sues,  and  especially  the  newest  growth, 
of  vegetables.  They  are  particularly 
rich  in  azote,  which  is  classed  among 
the  most  valuable  of  manures  ;  in  this 
respect,  it  has  been  calculated  that  they 
■contain  four  times  more  than  ordinary 
tillage,  and  the  dried  ones  are  quite 
equal  to  guano  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  Speculators  also  have  turned 
their  attention  to  making  money  by  ex¬ 
tracting  oil  from  these  insects,  which 
was  believed  to  posess  extraordinarv 
virtues  ;  but  much  money  was  lost  in 
the  process,  and,  though  the  oil  was 
■obtained,  the  expense  of  manufacturing 
swallowed  up  the  profits.  It  is  not 
man  alone  that  wages  war  against  these 
insects.  ^lany  of  the  feathered  tribe 
•are  incessantly  preying  on  them  ;  rooks, 
jays,  magpies, and  partridges, with  many 
of  the  songsters. — nightingales,  red- 
throats,  and  swallows,  —  are  their  de¬ 
stroyers,  and  the  mole  eats  them  in  all 
their  stages. 

Turning  to  another  class  ;  the  sexton 
beetles  are  well  known  throughout 
Europe,  and  are  so  called  from  their 
living  on  the  bodies  of  any  animal  they 
■can  find.  Should  a  dead  mouse  or  mole 
be  left  in  a  field,  they  collect  in  large 
numbers  around  it ;  and  as  their  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  and  so 
provide  suitable  food  for  the  larvas,  they 
proceed  to  bury  it,  that  it  may  not  dry 
up  or  be  eaten  by  other  animals.  Hol¬ 
lowing  the  ground  beneath,  and  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  earth,  the  animal  gradually 
sinks  down,  and  is  covered  with  the 
surrounding  soil.  About  twenty-four 
hours  suffice  to  conceal  a  mouse.  The 


eggs  are  speedily  laid,  and  the  larvas 
feed  upon  the  putrid  flesh,  until  they 
are  full  grown,  when  they  descend  into 
the  earth  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  un¬ 
dergo  their  metamorphoses.  There  is 
a  very  curious  tribe  found  in  Brazil,  the 
body  being  immensely  distended,  and 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  back.  They  are 
generally  found  in  the  nests  of  the  white 
ants,  and  do  not  lay  eggs,  but  produce 
living  larvas-  The  Bombardier  beetles 
derive  their  name  from  the  apparatus  of 
defence  with  which  they  are  provided. 
Their  habit  is  to  hide  under  stones  in 
large  numbers,  and  when  the  stones  are 
disturbed,  they  eject  a  quantity  of  va¬ 
porous  fluid  with  a  loud  noise :  it  is 
pungent,  acrid,  and  volatile  becoming 
a  bluish  vapor  when  mixed  with  the  air. 
Chemical  test  prove  it  to  be  a  strong 
acid,  which  will  produce  a  sense  of 
burning  on  the  skin. 

It  is  to  the  family  of  beetles  that  the 
Cantharides  belong,  which  have  been 
used  by  the  medical  profession  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  Aretasus.  Not 
unlike  them  in  appearance  are  the  pret¬ 
ty  glow-worms,  which  light  up  the 
grassy  banks  of  our  southern  hedge-rows 
during  the  summer  nights.  It  is  the  fe¬ 
male  that  possesses  the  phosphorescent 
light,  which  it  can  withdraw  at  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  and  it  is  not  furnished  with  wings, 
so  that  rts  appearance  is  more  like  that 
of  a  larvas  than  a  beetle.  Some  species 
find  their  home  in  timber  or  planks,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ground.  Everyone  knows 
the  small  holes  which  are  to  be  seen 
drilled  through  the  wooden  floors  of  old 
houses  ;  these  are  made  when  the  larvas 
change  into  beetles ;  and  as  they  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  they  discover 
their  whereabouts  to  their  companions 
by  striking  their  mandibles  against  the 
wood.  From  this  simple  noise  has 
arisen  the  superstitious  dread  of  inval¬ 
ids  and  nurses,  who,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  hear  the  death-watch,  and 
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consider  it  as  a  summons  to  another 
world.  Elm-trees  suffer  greatly  from 
the  attacks  of  a  beetle  of  this  class, 
whole  forests  being  sometimes  laid  low 
under  its  insidious  labors.  The  female 
makes  a  gallery  beneath  the  bark,  and, 
boring  side-alleys,  lays  an  egg  in  each  : 
when  hatched,  the  young  ones  eat  away 
in  regular  directions  until  the  whole  tree 
is  pierced.  In  tropical  countries,  the 
larvae  are  of  a  much  larger  size,  and 
their  ravages  are  more  serious.  The 
Titan,  which  is  found  in  Guiana,  revels 
in  the  undergrowth  of  that  hot,  damp 
district,  where  vegetation  is  exuberant  ; 
and  the  mimosa  trees  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  have  their  young  shoots  destroyed 
by  a  Lamia.  M.  Houllet,  who  once 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  Janei¬ 
ro,  heard  the  sound  of  falling  branches 
of  trees  belonging  to  the  Acacia  every 
night.  On  examination  he  found  they 
were  sawn  all  round,  but  the  pith  was 
left  untouched,  so  that  they  bioke  from 
their  own  weight  when  the  wind  blew 
upon  them.  It  was  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  mischief  of  the  slaves  ;  but  on 
cutting  into  the  branch,  the  larvae  of 
Oncideres  were  found,  and  the  beetle 
had,  no  doubt,  cut  round  with  its  pow¬ 
erful  jaws,  to  prevent  the  sap  flowing 
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in,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  its  young. 

In  such  a  numerous  fapiily,  only  the- 
most  curious  examples  have  been  se¬ 
lected  ;  but  we  may  just  mention  the 
Lady-birds  as  belonging  to  it,  as  they 
are  such  favorites  with  little  children.. 
These  pretty  insects  are  common  in  all’ 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  are  very  val¬ 
uable  in  checking  the  swarms  of  insects, 
which  infest  roses  and  other  plants.  It 
is  not  in  the  adult  state  that  they  eat 
much  ;  but  the  gray  larva?  may  be  seen 
creeping  up  the  stems,  and  swallowing 
the  lice  in  regular  order.  During  the 
last  few  years,  immense  numbers  have 
appeared  in  the  south  of  England,  and! 
have  been  described  as  extending  in. 
dense  masses  for  miles.  In  conclusion,, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  uses  and  in¬ 
stincts  of  beetles  are  most  wonderful.. 
Plants  grow  too  fast,  and  the  larva?  set¬ 
tle  on  them  ;  with  wonderful  appetite, 
they  eat  incessantly,  and  make  haste  to 
reach  their  full  size.  They  fertilize  the 
soil,  by  scattering  decomposing  mat¬ 
ters,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  vitiat¬ 
ing  the  air  ;  whilst  their  gorgeous  col¬ 
ors  compete  with  those  of  the  floral 
world,  and  add  to  the  charms  which 
nature  offers  to  the  observer.: — Eng.. Ex „ 
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POOR  JAMES  WYMPER. 


WHEN  he  was  a  child  they  called 
him  “  poor  little  James.”  He 
Avasn’t  little,  and  he  wasn’t  poor,  so  far 
as  worldly  goods  went  ;  nor  did  those 
who  called  him  “poor”  use  the  word 
in  kindness  towards  the  motherless, 
neglected  boy.  He  had  red  eyelids.  No 
power  could  brush  his  hair  smooth,  or 
"keep  the  knees  of  his  trousers  clean. 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  cutting 
"his  fingers,  and  wrapping  them  up  in 
unpleasant-looking  rags.  He  always 
had  a  cold  in  his  head.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  could  barely  read  two  sylla¬ 
bles.  His  only  use  in  the  world  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  to  serve  as  an  awful  ex¬ 
ample  to  naughty  boys,  who  would  play 
with  knives,  and  disliked  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  used 
pretty  freely.  They  sent  him  to  a  big 
school,  where  he  did  nothing  but  get 
bullied  ;  and  when  his  father  died,  and 
left  him  very  poor  in  a  new  sense  of  the 
word,  the  distant  relative  who  took 
him  in  charge,  out  of  charity,  could  find 
,no  better  employment  for  him  than  to 
.sweep  out  the  office  and  run  of  errands. 
By  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  be  “  poor 
little  James,”  and  became  poor  James 
Wymper. 

He  could  do  nothing  good  of  himself, 
.and  by  some  curious  perversity  set 
himself  to  undo  the  good  others  had 
done.  He  had  a  craze  for  taking  things 
to  pieces,  by  no  means  equalled  by  his 
capacity  to  put  them  together  again. 
He  complained  that  they  did  not  give 
him  time, and  declared  that,  this  granted, 
the  condition  of  the  victims  of  his  hand¬ 
iwork  would  be  improved.  Be  this  as 
it  might  be,  every  piece  of  mechanism 
that  fell  in  his  way,  from  his  cousin’s 
sewing-machine  to  the  great  hydraulic 
press  at  his  protector’s  works,  was  made 
to  suffer. 

He  had  a  fatal  aptitude  for  being  al¬ 


ways  in  the  way.  He  seepns  to  be  all 
elbows.  He  could  not  move  ten  steps, 
to  save  his  life,  without  treading  upon 
some  one’s  toes,  or  upsetting  some¬ 
thing.  When  you  spoke  to  him,  he  was 
always  in  a  fog.  “  The  boy  is  half  an 
idiot,”  groaned  the  worthy  cotton-spinr 
ner,  whose  bread  he  ate. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  made 
only  made  two  friends  in  the  world,  a 
blacksmith  and  a  cat,  —  an  evil-minded 
black  tom,  who  swore  at  every  one  else, 
and  bit  savagely  when  any  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  him  through  the  tricks 
which  poor  James  Wymper  had  taught 
him.  Amateur  hammering  at  the  forge 
did  not  improve  untidy  Jim’s  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  his  cat  —  not  being  in  a  show 
—  did  not  increase  his  income.  He  ran 
errands  for  his  cousin  like  a  boy, 
when  he  had  attained  man’s  estate, 
until  one  day  when  he  ran  one  for  him¬ 
self —  and  did  not  come  back  again. 

Fears  were  entertained  that  he  had 
come  to  a  bad  end.  The  police  were  put 
in  motion,  and  rewards  offered  ;  but  his 
friend  the  blacksmith,  upon  beingpress- 
ed,  said  that  he  had  gone  to  “  Mere- 
ker,” —  cat  and  all. 

I  do  not  think  that  his  relations  were 
broken-hearted.  I  fancy  that  good 
Mr.  Bryce  the  cotton-spinner  was 
rather  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  wife’s  cousin, 
the  errand-boy.  His  wife,  who  was  not 
unkind  to  the  forlorn  lad  in  a  way  of 
her  own,  —  a  very  cold  way  it  was, — 
sighed  several  times  apropos  of  nothing, 
and  murmured,  “  Poor  James  Wym- 
per  ! 

Five  years  passed,  and  Mrs.  Bryce 
was  left  a  widow,  by  no  means  so  well 
provided  for  as  she  expected  to  be. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  law  suit  about 
the  will,  and  a  squabble  in  the  winding- 
up  of  the  partnership.  She  was  glad 
to  “get  shut,”  as  her  defunct  lord 
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would  have  said,  of  Manchester  ;  and 
seeing  an  advertisement  to  the  effect 
that  a  widow  lady,  having  a  house  too 
large  for  her,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Thames  near  Maidenhead,  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  share  it  with  just  such  a  person 
as  herself,  transported  herself  thither, 
after  a  due  exchange  of  references  and 
such-like  formalities  and  found  no  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  what  she  had  done. 

The  other  widow  does  not  figure 
much  in  this  story  ;  and  therefore  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  she  was  a 
quiet,  lady-like  woman,  rather  afraid  of 
her  partner  in  housekeeping,  with  a 
daughter,  aged  eighteen,  who  ruled  the 
pair,  and  made  the  place  very  plesant. 

Bessy  Jervoice  was  not  pretty.  Be¬ 
sides  her  eyes  she  had  not  a  good  fea¬ 
ture  in  her  face  ;  but  it  was  a  good 
face,  —  earnest  and  loving,  with  a  sub¬ 
current  of  fun  running  under  it  (as  the 
steam  runs  under  the  water-lilies,)  and 
rippling  out  constantly.  Her  figure 
and  her  hair  were  simply  perfection. 
Her  little  thoroughbred  hands  were 
ever  busy,  and  the  patter  of  her  dainty 
feet  was  pleasant  music  in  many  a  poor 
cottage. 

Things  went  on  very  smoothly  at  the 
river-side  villa  until  one  rainy  day,  when 
without  a  “with  your  leave,”  or  “  by 
your  leave,”  or  letter,  or  message,  or 
any  other  sort  of  preparation,  in 
marches  poor  James  Wymper,  dripping 
with  rain,  and  splashed  with  mud  up 
to  his  hat ! 

“  If  you  please,  Cousin  Margaret,  I’ve 
come  back,”  he  said,  subsiding  in  his 
old  low-spirited  way  into  an  amber- 
satin  drawing-room  chair,  which  in  two 
minutes  he  soaked  through  and  through. 

That  was  all.  No  excuse  ;  a  simple 
announcement  that  he  had  come  back, 
conveyed  in  a  manner  which  made  it 
sufficiently  clear  that  he  intended  to  re¬ 
main.  “  If  you  please,  Cousin  Margaret 
I’ve  come  back.”  Not  another  word 


did  he  say,  and  relapsed  into  thinking 
of  something  else,  as  usual. 

Interrogated  respecting  his  luggage, 
he  replied  that  it  was  on  the  hall-table  ; 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  found  a 
sodden  bundle,  containing  a  soiled  flan¬ 
nel  shirt,  a  pair  of  slippers,  two  pipes,  a 
cloth  cap  without  a  peak,  and  a  sailor's 
knife.  In  answer  to  further  inquiries, 
he  stated  that  his  means  were  eight- 
pence,  that  he  had  been  living  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  that  he  had  walked  from  Liverpool, 
and  that  he  wanted  something  to  eat. 
When  dried  and  fed,  and  asked  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  he  said,  “What¬ 
ever  you  please  ;  ”  and  appearing  to 
consider  that  all  difficulty  was  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of,  he  went  to  sleep. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bryce  was  at  her  wits’ 
end.  Ordinary  hints  were  thrown  away 
upon  such  a  man.  When  she  said  she 
supposed  he  was  going  to  London,  he 
replied,  Oh  dear  no  !  he  had  come  from 
London.  When  she  told  him  she  was 
only  a  lodger  in  the  house,  he  observed 
that  it  was  a  very  nice  house  to  lodge 
in.  I  have  said  that  she  was  kind  to 
him  in  her  way  when  he  was  an  errand- 
boy,  and  somehow  she  could  not  be 
hard  upon  him  now.  There  was 
something  half  ludicrous,  half  melan¬ 
choly,  in  his  helplessness,  that  disarmed 
them  all.  Bessy  declared  him  to  be  the 
largest  baby  she  had  ever  seen  ;  per¬ 
sisted  in  speaking  of  him  as  it ,  and  scan¬ 
dalized  the  matrons  by  inquiring  gravely, 
after  tea,  which  of  them  was  going  to 
put  it  to  bed. 

“  It’s  rather  unkind  in  you  to  jest  so, 
Bessy,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Bryce,  “when 
you  see  how  distressed  I  am.  What 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  it’s  too  old  for  the  Found¬ 
ling  ?  ”  mused  Bessy. 

“  Bessy,  be  quiet  !  ”  said  her  mother. 

“  You  dear  old  darling,”  said  the  pert 
one  afterwards,  “  don’t  you  see  that  we 
cannot  treat  this  thing  seriously  without 
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making  it  doubly  painful  for  clear  Mrs. 
Bryce  ?  It  will  all  come  right  in  the 
end.” 

“Yes,  my  dear ;  but  when  is  the  end 
to  begin  ?  ” 

It  was  to  begin  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  the  next  day,  after  breakfast ; 
when  the  following  conversation  took 
place  :  — 

“  Now,  James,”  said  his  cousin,  “  we 
shall  not  be  interrupted  for  some  time, 
and  you  must  really  give  me  your  ser¬ 
ious  attention.” 

“  Yes,  Cousin  Margaret.” 

“You  see,  James,  you  are  a  man 
now,  and  must  act  and  be  treated  —  do 
you  understand  ?  —  treated ,  like  other 
people.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  want  to  be.” 

“Well,  then  I  must  tell  you  frankly, 
that  I  am  much  annoyed  by  your  com¬ 
ing  here  as  you  did.” 

“  It  wasn’t  my  fault  that  it  rained, 
Cousin  Margaret.  I  wish  it  hadn’t,” 
he  replied  piteously. 

“  I’m  not  speaking  of  your  coming  in 
wet,  and  spoiling  the  chairs,  sir  :  I  am 
much  annoyed  at  your  coming  here  at 
all.” 

The  good  widow  thought  that  she 
would  get  on  best  by  being  angry  ;  but 
it  was  no  use. 

“  Where  else  was  I  to  go  ?”  he  asked. 

“  How  you  found  me  out  I  cannot 
think,”  sighed  the  victim.  The  obser¬ 
vation  was  an  unlucky  one. 

“Ah,  ha-!  ”  he  chuckled:  “you 
thought  I  was  a  stupid  did  you  ?  ” 

And  then  followed  a  long,  weary  story 
of  how,  passing  through  Manchester, 
he  had  seen  this  person,  and  spoken  to 
that,  and  obtained  the  clew  by  which 
he  had  hunted  his  listener  down. 
What  made  it  more  provoking  was  the 
credit  he  took  for  this  cleverness.  He 
warmed  to  his  subject  as  he  went  on, 
and  finished  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  rendered  an  important  service,  and 


expected  to  have  it  promptly  recognized. 

This  threw  his  victim’s  cut-and-dried 
speeches  off  the  line. 

“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  ”  she  cried.  “  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  you  found  me  out 
you  have  done  so.  The  question  is. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  you,  now  you’re 
here?  What  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  Cousin  Margaret.” 

“  You  don’t  know  !  A  pretty  an¬ 
swer  ior  a  man  of  five  or  six  and  twenty.. 
Now  look  here,  James  Wymper.  I 
should  like  to  do  something  for  you, 
for  your  poor  mother’s  sake,  but  I  can¬ 
not  ;  and  —  and  you  have  no  right 
to  thrust  yourself  upon  me  like  this,  and 
—  and  —  are  you  attending  to  me, 
James  Wymper  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Cousin  Margaret,”  he  replied 
with  a  jerk,  coming  suddenly  out  of  his 
fog. 

“  What  was  I  saying  ?  ” 

“  That  you  would  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me,  for  my  poor  mother’s 
sake.” 

“  That  was  only  half  what  I  said,  sir.. 
How  dare  you  pick  out  my  words  like 
that  !  I  went  On  to  say  that  I  couldn’t 
do  anything  for  you  ;  and  I  can’t.  I’ve 
not  the  means.  I’m  very  poor ;  I  can 
hardly  manage  for  myself.  My  hus¬ 
band  left  me  very  badly  off.” 

“  Did  he  leave  me  anything  ?  ” 

“  You  !  after  your  conduct  —  runnings 
away,  and  frightening  us  as  you  did  ? 
Is  it  likely  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it  was  wrong  to  run  away. 
Cousin  Margaret  :  but,  you  see,  I’ve 
come  back  again,”  he  said  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gravity, 

This  was  conclusive.  For  the  last 
half-hour  she  had  been  trying  to  din 
into  his  head  that  he  had  no  business 
to  come  back  ;  and  here  he  was,  taking 
credit  for  having  returned,  as  an  act 
which  was  to  cancel  all  the  offences  of 
his  youth  !  Perceiving  that  his  reply 
had  troubled  her,  he  proceeded  to 
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promise  upon  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
would  never,  never  run  away  again. 
What  was  to  be  clone  with  such  a  man  ? 
Talking  was  clearly  useless.  One  of 
two  courses  only  remained — to  en¬ 
dure  him,  or  call  a  policeman  and  turn 
him  out,  neck  and  crop. 

Mrs.  Bryce  did  not  call  a  policeman. 

The  conduct  of  poor  James  Wymper 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days  was 
what,  in  another  man,  would  have 
roused  the  indignation  of  all  concerned 
by  its  almost  sublime  audacity.  The 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews 
in  “  Cool  as  a  Cucumber  ”  are  timid 
and  retiring,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Mrs.  Jtrvoice’s  unwelcome  guest. 
If  the  house  and  all  it  contained  had 
belonged^  to  him,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  dependents  upon  his  bounty,  he 
could  not  have  behaved  more  freely ; 
and  all  this  with  an  air  of  innocence 
which  utterly  disarmed  opposition. 

“  Oh,  never  mind  me  !  ”  was  his  re¬ 
frain  :  “I  don’t  want  to  trouble  any¬ 
body,  I’ll  do  it  all  for  myself.  I'm  all 
right.  You  let  me  alone  and  see.’’ 

His  first  great  exploit  was  to  precipi¬ 
tate  himself  upon  a  washing  and  wring¬ 
ing  machine  which  he  found,  out  of  or¬ 
der  and  disused,  in  a  cellar  ;  and 
whether  he  had  improved  in  dexterity, 
or  sufficient  time  was  granted  him  for 
the  realization  of  his  ideas,  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  The  result  was  satis¬ 
factory.  Not  only  did  he  put  the  thing 
into  working  order,  but  he  worked  it 
himself,  to  the  intense  delight  of  Bessy 
and  consternation  of  the  cook. 

Many  other  useful  things  he  did.  He 
made  a  wind-mill  which  pumped  water 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  saved 
the  sixpence  a  day  which  had  been  paid 
to  a  boy  for  this  labor.  He  mended  an 
old  boat  there  was,  and  took  Bessy  out 
for  rows  on  the  river.  He  became  that 
young  lady’s  right-hand  man,  in  her 
garden.  Before  a  month  was  over,  not 
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only  had  Cousin  Margaret  become 
quite  resigned  to  have  him  on  her 
hands,  but  Mrs.  Jervoice  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  remuneration  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  declaring  that  he  was 
well  worth  his  keep.  It  was  something,, 
you  see,  for  those  lone  women  to  have 
a  man  about  the  house  who  could  and 
would  put  his  hand  to  this  and  that. 
He  did  not  cut  his  fingers  now. 

Before  this  satisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  had  been  arrived  at,  tailor  and 
hosier  had  been  set  to  work,  and  really 
poor  James  Wymper  brightened  up 
wonderfully  in  appearance  under  their 
hands.  If  his  head  had  not  been  so* 
big,  and  his  elbows  and  knees  so  un¬ 
comfortably  conspicuous,  he  would  not 
have  been  a  bad-looking  man.  He  was 
evidently  a  good-hearted  one.  He 
would  do  any  thing  in  his  power,  poor 
fellow,  for  any  one  ;  was,  in  fact,  rather 
too  active  sometimes,  when  he  had  been 
longer  than  usual  in  one  of  his  fogs,  on 
which  occasions  he  would  labor  like  an 
amiable  bull  in  a  china  shop,  and  cause 
some  consternation.  Of  course  he 
made  friends  with  the  nearest  black¬ 
smith. 

In  the  early  days,  when  he  had  not 
ceased  to  be  considered  a  nuisance,  and 
an  intruder,  Bessy  had  stood  his  friend. 
One  always  takes  an  interest  in  those 
one  befriends,  and  Bessy  took  a  great 
interest  in  poor  James  Wymper  —  draw¬ 
ing  him  out,  encouraging  him,  and  de¬ 
fending  him  against  practical  jokes  ; 
but  as  time  passed,  this  young  person’s 
feelings  towards  him  appeared  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  change.  Instead  of  praising 
what  he  did,  and  encouraging  him  to 
farther  exertion,  she  found  fault,  and 
snubbed  him.  She  ceased  to  make  fun 
of  him  as  “  it,”  and  had  a  store  of  little 
bitter  disparaging  remarks —  about  his 
dependence,  his  want  of  self-respect, 
and  so  on  —  ready  to  shoot  at  him. 
“  I  think  you  are  too  severe  on  poor 
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James  Wymper,”  Mrs.  Jervoice  would 
say  :  “  he  is  really  very  willing,  and  one 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  him,  poor 
fellow.” 

If  another  man  had  done  what  he 
did,  he  would  not  have  been  damned 
with  such  faint  praise  ;  but  he  was  only 
“poor  James  Wymper;”  and  like  the 
proverbial  prophet,  had  little  credit  in 
his  own  country. 

One  morning  was  marked  with  an 
unusual  event — poor  James  Wymper 
received  a  letter  with  American  stamps 
on  it. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Willow  Bank 
—  the  Thames-side  villa  of  Mrs.  Jer¬ 
voice —  was  a  certain  Mr.  Augustus 
Bailey,  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasing 
and  varied  accomplishments.  He  could 
sing  you  music-hall  songs  nearly  as  well 
as  the  “great  comiques,”  his  masters. 
He  could  imitate  most  celebrated  actors, 
and  was  a  mighty  punster.  For  the 
better  exhibition  of  such  talents  a  butt 
was  indispensable,  and  he  found  one 
ready  made  in  poor  James  Wymper.  It 
is  needless  to  observe  that  poor  James 
Wymper  did  not  love  Mr.  Augustus 
Bailey  ;  but  it  was  curious  that  a  usually 
amiable  girl  like  Bessie  Jervoice  should 
encourage  the  latter  in  sallies  which 
were  often  as  ungenerous  as  they  were 
insolent. 

“  I  want  you  to  put  my  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  in  good  running  order,  Mr. 
Wymper,”  said  Bessie  one  day,  “  and 
mind  it  works  smoothly,  for  I’ve  got  to 
make  a  dress  in  a  hurry.” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  A  pic-nic.” 

“  What’s  a  pic-nic  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  tease.” 

“  Very  well,”  and  he  set  to  work  on 
the  sewing  machine. 

Bessie  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and, 
molified  by  his  obedience,  condescended 
to  explain  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  a 
pic-nic.  This  one  was  got  up  by  Mr. 


Augustus  Bailey;  and — as  she  nar¬ 
rated — it  was,  “  Mr.  Bailey  will  provide” 
this,  and  “  Mr.  Bailey  thinks  ”  that ; 
until  the  workman  threw  down  his 
screw-driver  in  a  passion,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Confound  Mr.  Bailey  !  ”  Bessie 
was  astonished.  She  got  as  far  as, 
“Why,  you're  not  jeal  —  ”  when  she 
became  very  red,  and  checked  herself. 

“  I’m  not  what  ?  ”  asked  poor  James 
Wymper. 

“  You’re  not  so  stupid  as  you  try  to 
make  out,  sir.” 

“  That’s  not  what  you  were  going  to 
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say. 

“  fjow  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  You  said,  ‘You’re  not  jeal  ”  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  Not  jelly  then,  or  salt,  or  sugar,  that 
you  should  melt  in  a  shower/’  she  re¬ 
plied.  The  last-quoted  opinion  of  the 
great  Augustus  had  been  that  it  was 
sure  to  rain,  and  so  this  observation  of 
Miss  Bessie  was  not  as  inappropriate  as 
it  may  at  first  appear.  But  why  should 
she  have  blushed  so  ?  And  if  she  had 
really  intended  to  tell  him  he  was  not 
jelly,  why  did  she  not  go  on  and  say  it? 
Besides,  he  had  not  confounded  Mr. 
Bailey  because  that  authority  had  pre¬ 
dicted  rain,  and  Miss  Bessy  knew  so. 
She  flattered  herself  that  she  had  got 
very  cleverly  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  the 
blush  changed  to  a  smile  ;  but  she  had 
only  made  bad  worse.  To  tell  a  man 
that  he  will  not  suffer  under  the  rain  on 
a  stated  occasion  naturally  implies  that 
he  may  be  be  subjected  to  a  wetting 
on  such  occasion  ;  and  — 

“Oh,  then  I’m  to  go?”  said  poor 
James. 

This  was  a  poser.  He  had  not  been 
invited,  and  there  was  a  reason  why  he 
could  not  be.  He  looked  up  from  his 
work  with  such  a  happy  smile  on  his 
great  broad  face  that  Bessy’s  heart 
smote  her. 

“Well,  you  see,  the  gentlemen  are 
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mostly  friends  of  Mr.  Bailey.  We  in¬ 
vite  them,  but  —  you  won’t  be  offended 
if  I  tell  you  the  truth,  James  Wymper?” 

“  Does  truth  hurt  ?  ” 

“  Sometimes.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is 
customary  at  water  pic-nics  for  the 
gentlemen  to  provide  the  boats  and 
music  and  wine  ;  and  that  costs  money, 
you  know.” 

“  Oh  !  so  I  cannot  go  because  I  have 
not  got  money  to  pay  my  share,  eh  ?  ” 

“  You  would  not  like  to  place  your¬ 
self  under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Bailey 
and  his  friends,  I  suppose?”  she  said, 
with  a  sneer. 

“  I  wish  you  would  not  curl  your  lip 
so  when  you  speak,  Miss  Jervoice. 
That  does  hurt,”  he  said  with  a  low 
voice  and  bended  head. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  !  ” 

“  Oh,  never  mind!  But  suppose,” 
he  continued  gaily,  as  though  a  bright 
thought  had  struck  him,  “  I  were  to  help 
to  row  one  of  the  boats,  and  arrange 
the  dinner  and  that ;  wouldn’t  they  let 
me  come  ?  ” 

“  I  never  saw  such  a  man  !  ”  Bessy 
exclaimed,  losing  all  patience.  “  Have 
you  no  single  spark  of  self-respect  — 
no  dignity  ?  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so 
mean-spirited  !  ” 

“Work  is  as  good  as  money,  any  day,” 
he  replied,  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

“  Yes  ;  if  you  go  as  a  servant.” 

“  You  said  just  now  that  every  one 
had  to  make  himself  useful  at  a  pic-nic.” 

“  It’s  no  use  arguing  with  you  ;  you 
will  not  or  can  not  understand.” 

“  You  don’t  want  me  to  go  ?  ” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  you 
to  join  us  if” — 

“  If  I  had  the  money  ?  ” 

“  If  you  could  go  on  an  equality  with 
the  rest.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  five  pounds.  Is  that 
enough  ?  ” 

“  Five  times  enough.  But  where  on 
earth  did  you  get  it  ?  ” 


“Sam  sent  it  in  that  letter.” 

“  And  who  is  ‘  Sam  ’  pray  ?  ” 

“  My  chum  in  Chicago.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  give  the  money  to  your  cous¬ 
in,  who  has  been  so  liberal  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  pay  her  some  day!  This 
runs  first-rate  now,”  he  said,  collecting 
his  tools.  “  Do  let  me  go  to  the  picnic. 
Come,  now,  you  help  me  to  get  an  in¬ 
vitation,  and  I’ll  make  your  skirt.” 

And,  if  you’ll  believe  it,  this  man 
set  to  work  with  the  machine  he  had 
just  set  in  order,  and  ran  seven  breadths 
of  the  blue  silk  together  as  tight  as  wax 
and  as  straight  as  a  rule,  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  stitch. 

As  Bessy  made  a  point  of  his  being 
invited,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey  was 
her  humble  servant,  and  hoped  to  be 
something  more,  no  difficulty  arose  on 
that  point ;  but  on  another  there  was 
trouble.  Some  cockneys  had  misbe¬ 
haved  themselves  on  the  meadows 
where  it  was  fixed  that  our  party 
should  dine  ;  and  the  proprietor,  hard¬ 
ening  his  heart  against  all  pic-nickers  had 
refused  his  permission.  The  outing  was 
nearly  given  up,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  mile  or  two  farther  on  there  was 
an  estate  to  let,  bordering  on  the  river ; 
and  the  great  Augustus  made  it  all 
right  with  the  agent. 

The  next  day  poor  James  Wymper 
disappeared  before  breakfast,  and  did 
not  return  till  night. 

Where  had  he  been  ?  To  London. 
What  for?  Why,  to  buy  some  new 
clothes,  to  be  sure  !  Did  they  think 
he  was  going  to  let  that  skunk  (by 
which  term,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  designate  the  elegant 
and  highly-scented  Augustus  Bailey) — 
did  they  think  he  was  going  to  let  that 
skunk  insult  him  again  about  his  coat  ? 

“  I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  had  run 
away  again,  Cousin  Margaret  ?  ”  he 
asked,  with  some  anxiety. 
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There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with 
in  his  personal  appearance  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  picnic, —  dark  green  and 
black  heather  mixture  suit,  tie  to  match, 
black  felt  wide-awake,  with  a  little  mal¬ 
lard’s  feather  stuck  in  the  band. 

“  Dear  me  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jervoice, 
“  he  looks  quite  handsome.” 

During  the  embarkation,  and  the  row 
up  the  river,  poor  James  Wymper’s 
conduct  was  peculiar.  Instead  of  do¬ 
ing  every  thing  for  everybody,  as  usual, 
he  stood  apart  and  ordered  people  about 
royally. 

“  I’m  quite  pleased  with  you  to  day,” 
whispered  Bessy,  as  he  handed  her  out 
of  the  boat,  on  the  banks  of  the  estate 
that  was  to  let. 

“  Now,  I  say,  you  — er — what’s  your 
name?  —  you.  Wymper,  come  and  help 
take  the  hampers  out !  ”  said  the  great 
Augustus. 

“  Take  them  out  yourself,  you  —  er, 
Bailey!”  he  shouted  back.  “You  hav¬ 
en’t  been  rowing;  I  have;”  and  he 
strutted  on  to  join  a  party  of  ladies,  in¬ 
cluding  Bessy.  Bessy  turned,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  loud  talking,  and  somehow  got 
detached  from  her  friends. 

“  Why  are  you  pleased  with  me  to¬ 
day,  Miss  Jervoice  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  they 
sauntered  on  together  side  by  side 
through  the  shrubbery. 

“  Would  you  very  much  like  to 
know  ?  ” 

“  I  shouldn’t  have  asked,  unless  I 
did;” 

“  Guess,  then,” 

“  Because  I’ve  been  making  myself 
disagreeable  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  have  been  making 
yourselt  disagreeable.” 

'  Well,  then,  because  I  haven’t  been 
making  myself  useful  ?” 

“  That’s  not  the  way  to  put  it  ;  but 
you  are  burning.” 

“  Because  I’ve  got  new  clothes  ?  ” 

“  Nonsense  !  you  know  what  I  mean, 


or  you  wouldn’t  have  answered  as  you 
did  at  first.  Good  gracious  !  I  hope  it 
is  not  going  to  rain.” 

“Tell  me  why,”  he  persisted. 

“  Oh,  don’t  tease  !  ” 

“  All  right.” 

As  soon  as  he  did  not  want  to  know, 
she,  woman-like,  wanted  to  tell  him. 
So,  in  a  minute  or  two,  she  began  again. 

“  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  one’s 
self  too  cheap.  There  are  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  gain  respect  by  being  good- 
natured,  and  some  who  lose  it.” 

“  Ah.  I  see  !  ”  he  replied  ;  “  I  won’t 
be  good-natured  any  more.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  so  silly!  Don’t  you 
know  there  is  a  medium  in  everything? 
But,  really,  it  is  going  to  rain  ;  I  felt  a 
big  drop.  My  new  blue  costume  will 
be  ruined. 

“  Well  we  can  go  into  the  house. 
Here  it  is.” 

The  shrubbery  walk  was  so  thickly 
hedged  that  they  had  not  seen  where 
they  were  going  ;  and  at  a  sudden  turn, 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  villa  close 
at  hand. 

“  I  suppose  we  might  stand  under 
the  veranda  ?  ”  suggested  Bessy;  and 
doubling  up  her  skirts,  she  ran  lor  it  ; 
for  the  rain  came  down  with  a  dash, 
—  came  down  with  a  slant,  too,  driven 
by  the  wind,  so  that  the  veranda  gave 
them  little  shelter. 

“  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  windows 
(they  were  French  windows,  opening 
to  the  ground)  “are  open?”  said  her 
companion,  trying  them. 

“  Oh,  we  mustn’t  go  in  !  ”  said  Bessy. 

“  Very  well.” 

“But  the  splashing  is  spoiling  my 
dress;  don’t  you  see?  and  my  boots 
will  be  wet  through,”  pleaded  the  in¬ 
consistent  one. 

“Then  go  in,”  said  poor  James 
Wymper,  opening  a  window,  “  and  I 
will  run  round  and  make  it  all  right  with 
the  people  in  charge.” 
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In  ten  minutes  he  rejoined,  her  saying 
that  it  was  all  right. 

“  What  a  pretty  room  !  ”  she  said, 
looking  at  herselt'  in  the  pier-glass. 
(Did  you  ever  know  a  girl  to  enter  a 
strange  room  without  going  straight  to 
the  glass  ?) 

“  Hum  — m,  yes,”  he  replied  ;  “  but 
the  -  fellow  who  built  it  was  an  ass. 
Why,  you  have  to  twist  your  neck  to 
get  a  view  of  the  river  from  these 
things,” — with  a  contemptuous  kick 
towards  the  French  windows.  “If  I 
had  it,  I’d  knock  that  veranda  into  a 
cocked  hat,  break  out  a  big  bow  in  the 
middle,  and  then  it  would  be  something 
like.” 

“  Oh,  you’d  work  wonders,  I  dare 
say  !  ”  she  said,  rather  crossly  ;  “  only 
it  would  be  as  well  to  do  something 
towards  getting  a  house  of  your  own, 
before  you  think  about  improving  other 
people’s. 

“  It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  house  of 
one’s  own,”  he  said  ;  “particularly  ” — 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“  Particularly  if  it  had  a  bow  win¬ 
dow.” 

“  James  Wymper  ?  ” 

“And  a  pretty  meadow  for  pic-nics ; 
but  I  suppose  it  would  not  do  to 
give  people  leave  to  pic-nic  on  one’s 
grounds  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“Would  that  not  be  being  good-na¬ 
tured  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  mean  that  sort  of  good¬ 
nature.” 

“  If  I  had  a  fine  house  and  grounds 
like  this,  I  might  be  good-natured  then?” 

“  It’s  no  use  arguing  with  you,” 
she  replied  sharply.  “  Is  it  ever  going 
to  leave  off?  Our  pic-nic  will  be  quite 
spoiled.” 

“Never  mind:  we’ll  have  another 
soon.  I  dare  say  Sam  will  send  me 
some  more  money.” 

“  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself, 
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James  Wymper,  to  take  money  like  a 
beggar  ?  ”  she  said  with  flashing  eyes. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  take  it  like  a  beggar  !  ” 

“  Yes,  you  do.” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“  A  man  who  takes  money  that  he 
does  not  earn,  takes  it  like  a  beggar  — 
there !  ” 

“  Who  told  you  I  take  money  I  do  not 
earn  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  cannot  earn  it.” 

“  Why  of  course?” 

“  What  a  plague  you  are  !  What  do 
you  do  to  earn  it  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  now.” 

“What  have  you  ever  done?  ” 

“  Lots  of  things.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  per¬ 
son  you  call  ‘  Sam  ’  really  owes  you 
money  ?  ”  She  came  quickly  to  his  side 
as  she  spoke,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

“  Yes  ;  he  does.” 

“  What  for?  ” 

“  For  my  share  of  what  we  did  in 
Chicago.” 

“  That  could  not  have  been  much.” 

“What?  ” 

“  Your  share.” 

“  Sam  says  it  was  half ;  Sam’s  gener¬ 
ally  right.” 

“  Where  is  Chicago  ?  ” 

“  Well  now,  that  is  good  !  You  don’t 
know  where  Chicago  is,  and  you’re 
clever.  I  know.” 

“  Of  course,  when  you’ve  been  there.” 

“That’s  true,”  he  replied,  after  re¬ 
flection. 

“Did  you  really  get  your  living 
there  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  did.” 

“  Then  go  back.  O  James  !  do  —  do 
go  back.  I  can’t  bear  to  see  you  as 
you  are — dependent  and  looked  down 
on.  Oh,  do  go  back  and  work  like  a 
man  !  I  suppose  it  is  because  we 
women  are  so  dependent,  that  we  prize 
and  honor  independence.  For  me 
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there  is  nothing  so  contemptible  as  a 
strong  man  who  is  idle  and  contented. 
Go  back  to  Chicago.  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  lose  you,  because — because  I  like 
you  very  much,  and  you  have  been  very- 
kind  to  me  ;  but  don’t  you  know,  can¬ 
not  you  imagine,  how  happy,  how  glo¬ 
rious  it  must  be  to  strive  and  conquer 
— to  stand  erect  before  the  world,  owing 
nothing  but  to  God  and  your  own  hon¬ 
est  labor. 

“  I  can,  I  do  !  ”  he  cried,  starting  up. 
“  It  is  glorious.  Do  you  know,  can 
you  imagine,  what  it  is  to  have  people 
despising  you  as  a  fool  —  an  incapable 
—  and  yet  to  feel  here”  (he  struck  his 
massive  forehead  as  he  spoke)  “that 
you  were  wronged,  that  you  had  not 
fair  play?  To  feel  knowledge,  inven¬ 
tion,  power,  coming,  growing,  burning 
in  your  brain  ;  to  see  the  ideas  thus 
born  forming  themselves  under  your 
hands,  and  to  know  that  they  were 
right  and  sound  ;  to  make  those  who 
came  to  scoff,  stay  to  praise?  For 
this,”  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  “  I 
humbly  thank  Almighty  God,  and  good 
Sam  Thacker.” 

Now,  when  Bessy  Jervoice  had  had 
her  say,  as  above  recorded,  and  piqued 
by  surprise  and  excitement,  and  per¬ 
haps  by  something  else,  had  said  more 
than  a  well-regulated  young  lady  ought 
to  say,  she  naturally  sat  down  and  cried  ; 
but  wonderstruck  by  the  response  she 
had  evoked  —  a  response  which  grew 
more  astonishing,  more  fervid,  as  it 
proceeded  —  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes, 
and  there,  before  her,  stood  a  James 
Wymper  she  had  never  seen  before. 
Not  a  poor  James  Wymper  in  any 
sense  of  the  term. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  said,  taking  her 
trembling  hand,  “for  having  played  a 
part.  It  was  Sam  Thacker’s  doing. 
Said  Sam,  ‘You  go  back  a  rich  man 
amongst  those  cusses  ’  (Sam  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  Yankee)  ‘and  they’ll  just  crawl  over 


you,  and  suck  your  vitals  ;  you  sham 
poor  and  stupid,  and  you’ll  soon  see 
who’s  who.’  Ah,  Bessy,  how  kind  you 
were  to  me  at  first  !  Am  I  wrong  in 
thinking,  in  hoping,  that  what  was  not 
so  kind  lately  was  meant  for  my  good?” 

“  Oh  !  but  how  unfair —  how  ”  — 

“  Scold  me  presently,  but  hear  my 
story.  I  ran  away  from  Manchester, 
because  I  felt  dimly  that  I  could  im¬ 
prove  and  invent  things  if  I  had  a 
chance ;  but  I  was  awkward  with  my 
hands.  I  could  not  draw  ;  I  could  not 
plan.  I  was  not  ready  with  my  tongue  ; 
I  could  not  explain ;  I  got  impatient 
when  people  did  not  understand  me 
and  all  went  badly,  until  I  fell  in  with 
Sam.  Sam  is  the  handiest  fellow  in 
the  world  ;  and  as  for  talking,  he  could 
coax  a  possum  out  of  his  hole  ;  but  at 
first  he  hadn’t  an  idea  of  his  own. 
Well,  we  worked  together,  and  as  we 
went  on,  I  got  handy  and  Sam  invent¬ 
ive  ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  sold  two  patents  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  we  have  four  more, 
which  bring  in  about  two  thousand  a 
year  in  English  money  as  royalties. 
I’m  goingto  pay  my  share  in  this  pic-nic 
out  of  that  money ;  and  it  is  quite  true 
that  Sam  sent  me  the  cash,  because  all 
my  remittances  come  through  him.” 

“I  —  I  think,”  stammered  astonished 
Bessy,  “  that  we  must  not  stop  here 
any  longer.” 

“  Just  a  few  minutes.” 

“They  will  think  it  so  odd.” 

“  As  you  please.  Will  you  have 
these  flowers?  ”  And  he  took  a  bou- 
quiet  from  a  vase  on  the  table. 

“  Put  them  back  directly.  How  can 
you  ?  Taking  what  does  not  belong  to 
you  !  O  James  !  ” 

“  I  bought  the  estate  last  week,”  re¬ 
plied  poor  James  Wymper  quietly,  “  and 
I  suppose  the  flowers  go  with  it.” 

“  Mr.  Wymper,  are  you  mad  or  am  I 
dreaming?”  gasped  Bessy. 
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“  I  bought  the  place  as  soon  as  I 
heard  you  were  coming  here.  That’s 
why  I  went  to  London  —  and  to  get 
some  new  clothes.” 

Please  take  me  back  to  mamma;  ” 
and  Bessy  began  to  crv  again. 

“  When  you  have  answered  me  one 
question.  I  hardly  dare  ask  it  ;  but 
yet  — 

But  yet !  The  stupid  fellow  !  It  was 
evident  tkat  he  had  not  yet  patented  a 
machine  for  divining  a  girl’s  thoughts. 
He  hem’d,  and  stammered,  and  beat 
about  the  bush,  as  he  did  in  his  pre- 
Sam-Thacker  days,  and  at  last  got  it 
out.  What  was  it  ? 

Bessy  left  that  room,  as  Sam  would 
say,  “  inside  an  elbow,”  with  an  ac¬ 
cepted  lover’s  kiss  tingling  her  lips  and 
glorifying  her  heart. 

Never  mind  what  had  become  of  the 
picnickers  ;  never  mind  the  astonish¬ 


ment  of  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey  and  the 
rest  when,  invited  by  the  master  of  the 
house  to  have  their  dance  in  his  dining¬ 
room  (on  account  of  the  wet)  they 
learned  who  that  master  was;  never 
mind  the  explanation  with  Cousin  Mar¬ 
garet.  The  only  thing  which  I  regret 
not  having  space  to  do  justice  to  is  the 
conduct  of  Sam  at  the  wedding,  and 
the  burning  wrath  and  indignation  of 
the  honest  fellow  when  he  heard  his 
partner  had  once  been  known  as  poor 
James  Wymper. 

“  Poor  !  ”  he  almost  howled  ;  “why 
their  ain’t  a  machine  running  on  this 
old  hemisphere,  or  in  the  United  States 
that  he  can’t  improve  and  beat.  Poor  ! 
and  he  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and 
the  brain  of  a  Newton  !  Poor,  indeed  ! 
Let  me  catch  any  one  calling  him  poor, 
and  I’ll  get  mad  ;  and  when  I  get  mad 
there’s  shootin’  round.  Yes,  sir.” — 

Belgravia. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


EDUCATION  AND  SUFFRAGE. 

HAT  there  is  danger  in  universal 
suffrage  to  our  republican  insti¬ 
tutions,  no  one,  who  has  attentively  read 
the  last  census  returns,  can  deny. 
Though  we  have  not  claimed  to  be  the 
most  highly  educated  people  in  the 
world,  we  have  asserted  that  our  popu¬ 
lation  possesses  a  more  general  educa¬ 
tion  than  any  other.  But  statistics, 
that  best  remedy  for  many  a  chimerical 
opinion,  shows  us  that  we  are  behind 
several  nations  of  Europe  in  this  respect 
and  that  we  have  a  large  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  illiterates.  For  the  patriotic 
American,  to  know  such  a  fact  is  ex¬ 


tremely  unpleasant,  to  confess  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  painful.  Yet  it  is  better  to 
acknowledge  this  state  of  things,  how¬ 
ever  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  remove  this  blot  of  ignorance, 
than  to  pass  on,  unconscious  of  the  evil, 
or  afraid  to  mention  it  lest  we  lose  a 
reputation  which  does  not  rightfully  be¬ 
long  to  us. 

That  we  shall,  under  our  present  laws 
and  with  our  present  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  reach  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
intelligence,  is  very  doubtful.  Some 
states  are  displaying  great  wisdom,  and 
intense  energy  in  their  educational  en¬ 
terprises  ;  but  in  various  parts  of  our 
country  the  ignorance  of  the  voters  is 
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so  great,  that  education  languishes 
where  it  has  secured  a  foot-hold,  or  is 
entirely  ignored  as  a  subject  of  public 
interest.  Thus  in  New  Mexico,  a  re¬ 
cent  vote  to  establish  free  schools  stood 
thirty-seven  for,  and  five  thousand  six¬ 
teen  against  their  establishment.  In 
several  of  the  southern  states,  where 
free  schools  were  instituted  after  the 
Rebellion,  they  have  either  been  discon- 
tinued,  or  else  sustain  a  mere  nominal 
existence. 

Multitudes  of  illiterate  men  are 
thronging  to  our  shores  from  the  Old 
World,  and  are  almost  immediately  es¬ 
corted  to  the  ballot-box  as  joint  sover¬ 
eigns  with  us  all.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  negroes,  and  of  their  tormer  masters, 
who  are  unable  to  read,  have  each  upon 
election  day  as  much  voice  in  ruling  the 
country  as  Agassiz,  Bancroft,  or  Colfax. 

That  it  is  safe  to  intrust  power  to 
such  persons,  very  few  would  admit. 
To  give  our  institutions ‘permanence 
and  prosperity,  we  must  provide  that 
the  man,  who  bears  the  ballot  in  his 
hand,  shall  carry  an  education  in  his 
head.  The  question  then  arises,  ought 
we  to  seek  to  render  the  franchise  par¬ 
tial.  or  to  make  education  universal  ? 
Should  the  right  of  suffrage  be  made 
more  exclusive,  or  school-privileges 
more  inclusive  ?  Ought  the  law  to 
ob’ige  uneducated  men  to  stay  from 
the  polls,  or  uneducated  children  to 
stay  in  the  school-room  ?  Possibly, 
probably  both  —  certainly  the  latter. 
To  give  to  the  children  of  the  nation 
what  is  theirs  by  right,  would  be  easier 
than  to  deny  men  a  privilege  which 
they  had  once  enjoyed. 

Accordingly  we  favor  a  well-digested, 
comprehensive,  efficient  system  of  na¬ 
tional  education.  In  many  parts  of  our 
country,  education  will  not  be  fostered 
until  the  general  government  enacts 
laws  in  its  behalf.  It  may  not  be  oppor¬ 
tune  forcongress  now  to  make  compul¬ 


sory  laws  of  attendance  at  school,  yet 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  we  can  se¬ 
cure  satisfactory  results  in  all  parts  of 
our  land,  by  any  measures  short  of  these. 
Certain  ecclesiastics  oppose  all  public 
education  and  desire  to  have  it  con¬ 
trolled  entirely  by  the  church.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  countries  where  this  has 
been  the  case,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  to 
see  that  such  a  course  sinks  a  country 
into  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition. 

The  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  established  schools,  but  we  with 
all  our  boasted  superiority  are  without 
any  national  system  of  education.  The 
subject  has  been  agitated  in  our  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  past  session,  and  we 
hope  soon  to  see  a  United  States 
Law  which  shall  extend  the  blessing  of 
education  to  every  part  of  our  country. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

IFE  is  real,  life  is  earnest,”  but 
man  is  not  always  to  work, 
always  to  delve  in  the  turmoil  of  life, 
keeping  his  body  and  mind  constantly 
under  the  dominion  of  labor.  Relaxa¬ 
tion,  recreation,*  pleasure,  rest,  are  as 
much  necessities,  and  hence  obligations, 
of  human  nature,  as  are  moral  aspira¬ 
tion,  mental  effort  and  physical  toil. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  professing 
Christian  to  always  look  staid  and  sober 
as  many  have  thought.  True  Christi¬ 
anity  was  made  to  multiply  smiles  and 
lessen  frowns  ;  to  brighten,  not  to  dark¬ 
en  human  existence,  and  to  make  man 
lighter  hearted,  more  hopeful,  more 
loving,  and  more  joyous — not  to  take 
away  his  happiness  and  fill  his  soul  with 
gloomy  surmisings  and  dread  antici¬ 
pations. 

That  view  of  Christianity  which  rep¬ 
resents  it  as  a  grievous  load  to  be  borne, 
as  a  doleful  cross  to  carry  for  the  sake 
of  a  crown  by  and  by,  is  the  most  un- 
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fortunate  representation  of  the  "  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  ”  that  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  invented  by  man.  This 
position  (false  in  its  entire  conception 
of  the  Savior’s  teachings)  has  done 
much  to  drive  multitudes  into  the  other 
extreme  of  atheistic  unbelief.  When 
man  reads  the  bright  revelations  which 
God  has  spread  out  for  his  observation 
an  singing  birds,  in  joyous  flowers,  and 
throughout  the  beautiful  and  ever-happy 
panorama  of  Nature,  and  is  then  told 
that  in  God’s  other  Book  of  Revelation 
wrath,  gloom,  self-denial  and  forgetful¬ 
ness  ot  pleasure  are  found  instead,  is 
it  strange  that  the  mind,  thus  mistaught, 
calls  out  to  the  God  of  Nature  and 
Humanity  ? 

Regarding  all  pleasure  as  sin,  and  all 
smiles  even  and  happy  looks  as  tokens 
of  an  inward-lurking  devil,  grave  theo¬ 
logians  have  brought  their  heaviest 
artillery  to  bear  against  the  so-called 
follies  of  their  time,  and  endeavored  to 
remodel  God’s  work  upon  improved 
designs  of  their  own  fashioning. 

By  “mortifying  the  flesh,”  exposing 
the  body  to  winter’s  cold  and  sum¬ 
mer’s  heat,  by  self-scourging,  by  fast¬ 
ing  through  painful  days  and  weary 
nights,  by  hermit  cells  and  dungeon 
blackness,  by  unkempt  hair  and  uncut 
beard,  by  refusing  to  bathe  and  hence 
suffering  the  torments  of  filth  and  ver¬ 
min,  by  days  of  prostrating  the  face  to 
the  earth,  by  slaying  infidels  and  rob¬ 
bing  the  unfaithful,  by  these  and  count¬ 
less  other  strange  means,  men  have 
tried  to  humble  themselves  and  please 
their  Maker. 

Churches  have  hurled  their  fury 
against  braided  and  curled  hair,  gold 
rings  and  pins,  blue  ribbons  and  flow¬ 
ing  skirts.  To  have  an  organ  or  other 
musical  instrument  in  a  church  was  till 
recently  opposed  as  a  dangerous  inno¬ 
vation  by  several  denominations. 

According  to  the  Blue  Laws  of  Con¬ 


necticut  a  mother  must  not  desecrate 
the  Sabbath  by  kissing  her  cnild,  and 
all  must  go  to  church  by  the  shortest 
way.  To  stoop  to  pluck  a  flower  by 
the  road-side  would  have  required  in¬ 
vestigation  and  reproof.  Such  things 
were  mere  levity  and  men  must  think 
only  of  “  glorifying  God,”  and  practic¬ 
ing  “  self-denial.”  (Ah,  how  much 
better  Ward  Beecher  “glorifies  God” 
with  his  pulpit  wrapped  in  flowers,  than 
could  the  stiff-necked,  white-cravatted 
preachers  of  two  centuries  ago  !)  Fifty 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  highly  im¬ 
proper  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  be 
seen  playing  with  his  children  ;  and  to 
engage  in  hunting  or  fishing  would 
have  been  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  and 
a  desecration  of  his  sacred  office. 

One  by  one  these  fogy  ideas  in  regard 
to  pleasure  and  amusements  have  been 
discarded,  and  the  world  is  fast  learn¬ 
ing  that  people  must  have  recreation  as 
well  as  work,  and  that  an  austere,  un¬ 
bending,  rigid  character  is  not  to  be 
sought  for,  but  guarded  against. 

As  long  as  parents  forbid  games  and 
joviality  in  the  family  circle,  so  long 
will  young  people  be  liable  to  go  abroad 
and  often  among  those  whose  influence 
will  not  all  be  for  the  right.  Repress 
the  buoyancy  of  the  young  heart  at 
home,  and  it  will  find  an  escape  at  im¬ 
proper  times  and  places.  Many  a 
young  man  is  driven  to  the  saloon,  the 
gambler’s  den,  or  other  like  place  of 
infamy  by  unnecessary  and  unwise  se¬ 
verity  at  home.  Life  should  not  be  all 
laughter,  all  frolic,  or  all  sport,  any 
more  than  food  should  be  all  spice,  or 
all  condiment. 

What  the  wise  man  is  to  encourage 
is  a  wholesome  moderation  in  all  things, 
in  labor  and  in  recreation, 'during  early 
and  later  life,  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  severity 
and  gloom,  we  must  not  fall  into  a 
worse  Charybdis  upon  the  other  side. 
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Specimens  of  Lewisia  rediviva ,  a 
a  portulacaceous  plant,  large-flowered 
and  fleshy,  found  in  British  Columbia, 
Oregon,  and  California,  will  grow, 
although  they  have  been  dried  and  in 
the  herbarium  for  two  or  three  years  : 
and  indeed  the  samples  are  often  trouble¬ 
some  from  sprouting  whilst  between 
the  papers.  One  species,  collected  by 
Dr.  Lyell  of  the  British  Navy,  was  “  im¬ 
mersed  in  boiling  water”  to  stop  this 
growing  propensity,  before  submitting 
to  the  drying  process,  and  yet  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  it 
showed  symptoms  of  vitality,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  it  produced  its  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
That  pest  of  our  gardens,  purslane,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  family,  and  is  almost 
equally  hard  to  kill. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  ot 
the  great  bridge  now  being  erected  be¬ 
tween  New-York  and  Brooklyn  :  Total 
length,  5862  feet  ;  length  of  central 
span,  1600  ;  elevation  above  high  water, 
130  feet  ;  width  of  bridge  floor,  80  feet ; 
height  of  towers  above  high  water, 
268  feet  ;  base  of  towers  at  water  line, 

1 34  by  56  feet. 

The  F reeport,  Ill., Beet  Sugar  factory, 
a  new  enterprise,  will  commence  grind¬ 
ing  beets  as  soon  as  the  vegetables  are 
ready,  about  the  middle  of  the  coming 
September.  Contracts  have  already 
been  closed  for  the  cultivation  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  acres  of  sugar  beets. 
The  contract  price  per  tun  is  four  dol¬ 
lars.  The  yield  per  acre  is  from  fifteen 
to  forty  tuns,  a  lair  average  being  twen¬ 
ty-five  tuns.  When  in  full  operation  it 
will  require  two  hundred  fifty  hands 
to  run  the  factory  ;  and  fifty  tuns  of 


beets  per  day  will  be  consumed.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  paid  out  for 
beets  no  less  than  $60,000,  which  would 
purchase  15,000  tuns,  enough  for 
50  tuns  per  day  for  three  hundred 
days,  the  full  working  time  of  a  year. 

All  the  famous  musicians,  it  seems, 
talk  about  coming  to  America.  Next 
year  we  are  to  have  Lucca,  Carlotta 
Patti,  Tamberlik,  Arabella  Goddard, 
Rubinstein,  and,  possibly  Wachtel  and 
Santley  again.  Franz  Abt,  the  song 
writer,  arrived  recently.  Johann 
Strauss  is  coming  to  Mr.  Gilmore’s 
Jubilee  ;  and  we  now  learn  that  Hans 
von  Bulow  is  making  a  professional 
tour  of  Germany,  preparatory  to  a  voy¬ 
age  to  the  United  States  next  fall. 

Prof.  Shepard,  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  Mass.,  has  one  of  the  largest  col¬ 
lections  of  meteorites  in  the  world.  It 
embraces  146  different  meteoric  stones 
and  93  meteoric  irons.  The  heaviest 
specimen  of  the  irons  is  one  weighing 
438  pounds,  and  the  largest  stone 
weighs  52  pounds. 

We  are  now  acquainted  with  120 
small  planets  ;  three  new  asteroids  have 
been  discovered  within  a  month  or  two. 

A  New  England  paper  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
Southern  States  now  have  150,000  spin¬ 
dles  in  operation,  and  are  paying  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  dividends  on 
capitals  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$1,250,000. 

An  important  discovery  bearing  on 
the  antiquity  of  it. an  has  just  occured 
in  England.  Mr.  Edward  Charles- 
worth,  F.  G.  S.,  having  discovered  in 
the  Suffolk  crag  or  old  Pliocene  beds. 
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in  the  very  heart  of  the  tertiary  era, 
and  long  before  the  close  of  the  glacial 
in  the  post-tertiary,  teeth  of  the  extinct 
shark,  ( Carcharodon ,)  apparently  per¬ 
forated  by  human  agency,  as  well  as 
many  concretionary  nodules  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  perforations  unlike  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  boring  mollusca. 
The  specimens  were  exhibited  and  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anthrop¬ 
ological  Institute  on  the  8th  of  April, 
If  this  discovery  be  verified,  it  will  carry 
back  the  existence  of  man  in  England 
to  a  period  coeval  with  the  Mastodon 
arvanensis,  and  far  more  ancient  than 
the  “  mammoth  age.” 

A  Beautiful  and  easily  produced 
exhibition  of  crystal  formation  may  be 
seen  under  the  microscope  as  follows  : 
Upon  a  slip  of  glass,  place  a  drop  of 
liquid  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  a  partical  of  zinc  in  the  gold 
and  copper  in  the  silver  ferns  with  veg¬ 
etate  under  the  observer’s  delighted  eye. 

The  cultivation  of  Ramie  in  Califor¬ 
nia  has  been  entirely  successful.  Some 
cloths  manufactured  from  this  fibre,  of 
great  strength  and  delicacy  of  texture, 
possessing  a  high  finish  that  is  not 
usually  seen  except  on  silk  goods,  were 
recently  exhibited  at  the  California 
State  fair,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
The  farmers  of  the  State  are  very  anx¬ 
iously  making  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
and  a  company  has  been  formed  in 
San  Francisco  to  promote  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  give  the  necessary  information 
to  agriculturists.  The  great  strength 
and  fineness  of  this  fibre  gives  it  a  place 
among  materials  for  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  which  only  silk  can  rival.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  can  be  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  states. 

Naturaists  observe  that  almost  all 
flowers  sleep  during  the  night.  The 
marigold  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and 
with  him  rises  weeping.  Many  plants 


are  so  sensitive  that  they  close  their 
leaves  during  the  passage  of  a  cloud. 
The  dandelion  opens  at  at  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  and  shuts  as  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  goat’s-beard  wakes  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at  five  or 
six  in  the*  evening.  The  English  daisy 
shuts  up  its  blossom  in  the  evening,  and 
opens  its  “  day’s  eye  ”  to  meet  the  early 
beams  of  the  morning  sun.  The  cro¬ 
cus,  tulip,  and  many  others,  close  their 
blossoms  at  different  hours  towards 
evening.  The  ivy-leaved  lettuce  opens 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  closes  for¬ 
ever  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
night-flowering  cereus  turns  night  into 
day.  It  begins  to  expand  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  sweet-scented  blossoms  in  the 
twilight  ;  it  is  full-blown  at  midnight, 
and  closes  never  to  open  again  with  the 
dawn  of  day.  In  a  clover-field  not  a 
leaf  opens  till  after  sunrise.  Those 
plants  which  seem  to  be  awake  all  night 
have  been  called  “  the  bats  and  owls  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.” 

The  design  of  the  Chicago  Post- 
Office  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  Cabinet  officers,  who  are  to  decide 
upon  it.  It  is  remarked  at  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  office  as  one  of  the  finest  ever 
produced. 

Dr.  George  Vasey,  of  Normal,  Ill., 
has  been  appointed  Botanist  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  department  of  Washington, 
and  will  shortly  remove  to  that  city. 

Baltimore  was  the  first  American 
city  to  introduce  gas.  Boston  was  only 
a  year  behind  it,  having  gas  in  i  822. 
New  York  did  not  follow  these  exam¬ 
ples  until  five  or  six  years  afterward. 

Prof.  John  Fiske  says  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  each  species  is  best  adapted 
to  its  own  habitat,  is  refuted  by  such 
facts  as  the  now  rapidly  progressing 
extermination  of  native  animals  and 
plants  in  New  Zealand  by  Europen  or¬ 
ganisms  lately  carried  there.  It  is  still 
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more  strikingly  refuted  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  forms  of  life  which  inhabit 
Australia  and  those  which  inhabit  the 
southern  extremities  of  Africa  and 
South  America.  These  three  tracts  of 
land  are  very  similar  in  their  physical 
conditions,  and  yet  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  point  out  three  faunas  and  floras 
more  strikingly  dissimilar. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  an  attractive  and  important  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  open  to  the  public  free 
and  attracts  many  visitors.  Over  14,- 
000  specimens  of  birds  are  in  course  of 
rapid  preparation  for  public  inspection, 
and  many  other  attractions  are  contin¬ 
ually  being  added. 

A  Connecticut  Company  is  putting 
up  a  factor)'  for  the  building  of  carri¬ 
ages  made  entirely  of  India-rubber,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  axles  and  tires.  A  decided 
superiority  is  claimed  for  the  material 
over  wood. 

Here  is  the  business  done  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
one  hour,  by  means  of  one  wire,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Boston,  employ¬ 
ing  the  Stearns  instruments  for  sending 
messages  both  ways  at  the  same  time. 
From  New  York  to  Boston,  72  messa¬ 
ges  ;  from  Boston  to  New  York,  62 
messages.  Total  134.  This  remark¬ 
able  improvement  in  telegraph  instru¬ 
ments  doubles  the  capacity  of  every  ex¬ 
isting  wire  without  increasing  the  cost 
•of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Conway  writes  from  Rome 
very  enthusiastically  concerning  Miss 
Foley  and  her  triumphs  in  sculpture. 
Her  marble  bust  of  Theodore  Parker  is 
the  only  real  head  of  him  which  Mr. 
Conway  has  ever  seen  since  the  original 
was  laid  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  The  fountain,  which  she  was 
preparing  for  Chicago  when  the  fire 
destroyed  the  city  and  her  market  for 


it,  is  also  described  as  a  marvel  of  light¬ 
ness  and  grace.  The  main  features  of 
it  are  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  getting  a  furious 
shower-bath  under  the  water-jet,  and, 
expressing  the  pleasure  they  feel  by 
their  various  emotions  of  delight  and 
their  merry  shivering  with  the  cold. 

Dr.  Richard  Quain  reports  that 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  fatal  diseases,  is 
more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  males 
as  in  females,  the  precise  proportion  be¬ 
ing  8  to  3.  This  remarkable  liability 
to  enlargement  of  men’s  hearts,  as 
compared  with  those  of  women,  is,  he 
thinks,  unquestionably  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  work  and  anxiety 
which,  under  the  present  dispensation, 
falls  upon  man.  Ladies  may  take  this 
fact  to  heart,  and  reflect  whether,  in 
claiming  the  rights  of  women,  they  may 
not  at  the  same  time  incur  the  risks  of 
men,  and  with  them  a  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  form  of  disability. 

A.  T.  Stewart  is  said  to  possess 
the  finest  private  art  gallery  in  America. 
Alvin  Adams,  of  Boston  has  the  best 
and  most  expensive  one  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  opened  cheerfully  to 
strangers. 

The  largest  aqueduct  in  the  world 
is  the  Croton  aqueduct  of  New-York. 
It  cost  $12,500,000. 

Those  most  competent  to  give  an 
opinion,  supported  by  the  disclosures 
of  the  rocks,  which  are  records  in  the 
great  volume  of  Nature  more  enduring 
than  public  libraries,  are  satisfied  that 
the  first  birds  on  earth  were  waders, 
and  not  organized  for  flying.  They 
were  very  large,  too,  and  their  legs  long, 
fitting  them  for  searching  for  food  on 
the  margins  of  muddy  lakes  and  lacus¬ 
trine  shores.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
foot  marks  of  those  monster  bipeds 
found  on  the  red  sandstone  in  the  Con- 
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necticut  valley.  The  stride  from  one 
step  to  another  shows  they  were  tall, 
and  known  to  geological  science  as  or- 
nithichnites.  There  may  have  been 
others  on  a  smaller  scale  of  construc¬ 
tion.  But  they  were  extinct,  probably, 
or  disappearing  with  the  advent  of 
birds  with  wings.  The  ostrich,  etc.,  are 
tolerable  representatives  of  the  nonfly¬ 
ing  birds  of  old  red  sandstone  ages, 
both  in  their  stilted  legs,  toes,  resem¬ 
bling  ornithichnite  tracks,  and  their  un¬ 
developed  pectoral  stumps,  which  are 
merely  the  anatomical  beginning  of  the 
wings  exhibited  in  higher  families,  their 
successors. 

When  birds  appeared  that  could  soar 
in  the  air,  an  internal  modification  of 
structure  came  with  expanded  wings, 
and  the  weight  and  exterior  form  were 
essentially  changed  and  diminished  in 
size.  The  condor  is  probably  a  type  of 
the  most  gigantic  of  flying  birds  whose 
appearance  belongs  to  the  tertiary  for¬ 
mation  of  the  globe. 

Benjamin  W.  Healy,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive  Works,  was  recent¬ 
ly  presented  with  a  minature  locomo¬ 
tive,  length  20  inches,  otherwise  proper¬ 
ly  proportioned,  made  entirely  of  gold 
and  silver,  weighing  176  ounces,  and 
worth  $2,500.  Every  part,  in  the  small¬ 
est  detail,  is  perfect,  even  to  the  engi¬ 
neer  and  fireman,  cast  in  silver.  It  is 
placed  on  a  large  music  box,  and  when 
the  music  box  is  put  in  motion  the  ma¬ 
chinery  also  goes  into  action. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  re¬ 
cently  received  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  more  than  1,000  working 
models. 

We  find  it  stated  in  a  cotemporary 
that  the  decomposition  of  paste  may  be 
prevented  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbolic  acid.  In  the  same  way, 
the  disagreeable  smell  which  glue  often 
has  may  be  prevented.  If  a  few  drops 


of  the  solution  be  added  to  ink  or  mu¬ 
cilage,  they  will  not  mould.  For  white¬ 
wash,  especially  when  used  in  cellars 
and  such  places,  the  addition  on  one 
ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon 
will  prevent  mould  and  disagreeable 
odor.  If  such  be  its  effect,  it  might 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  in 
vineries,  peach-houses,  etc.,  when  being 
prepared  for  the  season’s  work. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether 
plants,  killed  by  frost,  die  in  freezing, 
or  in  thawing.  That  in  certain  cases 
plants  die  in  freezing,  is  shown  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goeppert,  of  Breslau,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Bot.  Zeitung.  The  flowers 
of  certain  orchids,  notably  the  milk- 
white  blossoms  of  Calanthe  veratrif  alia 
produce  indigo,  but  only  upon  a  chem¬ 
ical  reaction  which  takes  effect  upon 
the  death  of  the  parts.  When  crushed, 
or  the  cells  in  any  way  destroyed  as 
to  vitality,  they  turn  blue  immediately. 
Now,  upon  exposure  to  cold,  the  flow¬ 
ers  turn  blue  at  once  upon  freezing, 
showing  that  life  is  then  departed. 
Phaius  grandiflores,  and  other  species 
of  that  genus,  are  said  to  show  the 
same  thing. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  has  just 
received  a  valuable  curiosity  from  an 
Equadorian  gentleman.  It  is  a  battle 
trophy  of  a  race  of  natives  living  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  river, 
and  is  the  head  of  a  captive,  condensed 
by  some  unknown  process  to  a  size  not 
more  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  the 
original  proportions  of  the  features 
being  preserved. 

In  the  whole  history  of  science  there 
is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  or  invention  (it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  is  the  more  correct 
term)  of  spectrum  analysis.  Thirteen 
years  ago  it  had  no  existence  whatever 
as  a  mode  of  scientific  inquiry.  Not 
five  years  had  passed  from  the  time 
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when  Kirchhoff  announced  the  true 
meaning-  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  before  Huggins  and  Miller 
were  telling  astronomers  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  elements  existing  in  the  stars. 
Then  the  great  secret  of  the  gaseous 
nebulae  was  revealed  by  Huggins,  and 
soon  after  the  structure  of  comets  began 
to  be  interpreted.  The  importance  of 
the  new  mode  of  research  in  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  chemical  analysis  as  a  delicate 
test  for  determining  the  presence  of 
poisons,  as  a  means  of  improving  many 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  as  an  aid 
in  almost  every  branch  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry,  became  each  year  more  clearly 
recognized.  We  have  seen  Sorby  an¬ 
alyzing  by  its  means  the  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  of.  plants,  and  the  entomologist 
comparing  the  spectrum  of  the  glow¬ 
worm  and  the  fire-fly.  The  microscop- 
ist  employs  the  powers  of  the  new  an¬ 
alysis  to  solve  problems  which  the 
magnifying  powers  of  his  instrument 
would  be  altogether  unable  to  cope  with. 
Nothing,  in  fine,  seems  too  vast  or 
too  minute,  too  distant  or  too  near  at 
hand,  for  this  wonderful  instrument  of 
research,  which  deals  as  readily  with 
the  mass  of  Sirius,  a  thousand  times 
larger  and  a  million  times  farther  away 
than  our  sun,  as  with  the  ten-thous¬ 
andth  part  of  a  grain  of  matter  in  a 
flame  within  a  few  inches  of  the  spec¬ 
troscopic  tube. 

A  miniature  Dead  Sea  has  been 
discovered  in  Nevada.  It  lies  in  an 
oval  basin,  one  hundred  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  plain,-  the 
banks  shelving  down  with  as  much 
symmetry  as  if  fashioned  by  art.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  impregnated  with 
soluble  substances,  mostly  borax,  soda, 
and  salt,  to  a  degree  that  renders  it 
almost  ropy  with  slime,  and  so  dense 
that  a  person  can  float  on  it  without 
effort.  This  lake  has  no  visible  outlet 


or  inlet,  but  being  of  great  depth  is 
thought  to  be  fed  by  springs  far  down 
in  the  earth. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  fourth  rail¬ 
way  being  made  through  the  Alps  be¬ 
fore  long.  The  Brenner  Pass  was  the 
first,  the  Cenis  tunnel  was  the  second, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  con¬ 
structing  the  third  by  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  now  active  negotiations  are  on  foot 
for  traversing  the  Splugen.  It  is  stated 
that  two  contractors  have  offered  to 
make  the  line  for  two  millions  sterling. 
The  cantons  of  Frisons  and  St.  Gall 
are  willing  to  furnish  one  half  of  the 
amount.  It  is  proposed  to  work  the 
line  by  bogie  engines,  so  as  to  take  the 
trains  round  very  sharp  curves.  In  this 
way  a  tunnel  of  less  than  a  mile  would 
be  sufficient.  The  St.  Gothard  line 
will  have  a  tunnel  of  eight  miles. 

It  IS  the  intention  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
build  on  their  lot  on  Wabash  Avenue  a 
large  building  for  business  purposes, 
the  rental  of  which  may  meet  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses  of  the  institution,  while 
a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Academy 
will  sometime  be  built  on  a  lot  further 
from  the  centre  ot  business  of  the  city. 

Col.  J.  W.  Foster  recently  read  a 
paper  before  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  great  importance  of  the 
block  coals  of  Indiana  for  smelting  pur¬ 
poses.  The  coalfields  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  and  the  coal 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  rendering  power. 
Chicago,  lying  midway  between  these 
fields  and  the  rich  iron  ore  regions  of 
Lake  Superior,  Col.  Foster  was  of  the 
opinion  that  within  fifty  years  the  city 
would  be  the  greatest  centre  of  iron 
manufacture  in  the  world. 

The  Russian  Government  are  about 
to  unite  the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea  by 
a  canal  costing  some  $50,000,000. 
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—  A  benevolent  School  Board  gen¬ 
tlemen  recently,  questioning  a  little  boy 
on  serious  matters,  and  wishing  to  im¬ 
bue  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  comfort 
and  security,  said,  “Should  your  father 
and  mother  die  or  forsake  you,  do  you 
know  who  will  take  you  up?”  “Yes, 
sir,”  said  the  scholar.  “  And  who  ?  ” 
asked  the  gentleman.  “  The  police,” 
was  the  reply. 

—  The  Yale  Conra?it  shows  that 
the  average  expense  of  each  member 
of  the  Class  of  1870,  at  Yale,  was  $1,- 
066  per  year.  The  average  expense  of 
the  class  for  1871  was  $1,002  per  year. 
The  extremes  in  yearly  expenses  were 
$250  and  $2,500. 

—  The  English  House  of  Lords  com¬ 
prises  four  princes  of  the  blood,  two 
archbishops,  twenty-seven  dukes,  thirty- 
two  marquises,  one  hundred  sixty- 
seven  earls,  thirty-six  viscounts,  twenty- 
four  bishops  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  barojis. 

—  A  new  Chinese  temple  was  re¬ 
cently  consecrated  in  San  Francisco, 
with  po  less  than  seventy-five  gods,  two 
of  which  are  twenty  feet  high  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  large. 

—  The  Michigan  State  University  at 
Ann  Arbor  has  fifty-seven  professors 
and  teachers,  and  one  thousand  two 
hundred  seven  students,  five  hundred 
and  nine  in  the  literary,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  in  the  medical,  and 
three  hundred  forty-eight  in  the  law 
department. 

—  “  What  are  you  digging  there  for  ?” 
asked  a  loiterer  of  three  men  who  were 
digging  a  trench  in  the  street.  “  Mon¬ 


ey  zur,”  the  answer  came.  The  man 
watched  the  operation  until  the  joke 
got  through  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
and  then  moved  on. 

—  The  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  has  given  Chicago  a  complete 
set  ot  the  well-known  books  issued 
from  the  Pitt  press. 

—  Advices  from  Persia  represent  the 
ravages  of  the  famine  as  terrible  and 
increasing.  The  return  of  warm  weath¬ 
er  will  probably  bring  back  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  which  had  abated  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  The  destitution  is  not 
local,  but  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
country  ;  and  numerous  towns  aud  vil¬ 
lages  are  nearly  depopulated. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist,  visiting  Vick’s  warehouse 
at  Rochester,  says:  “All  business  is 
classified  so  that  there  is  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  perfect  system.  Over 
twenty  tons  of  flower  bulbs  were  sold 
last  fall.  One  hundred  twenty  per¬ 
sons  are  employed  in  his  establish¬ 
ment,  of  whom  seventy-five  are  girls. 
The  cash  receipts  for  six  months  were 
$300,000,  and  for  the  year  $500,000. 
In  his  farm  for  growing  seeds,  six  or 
seven  acres  are  devoted  to  Phlox,  five 
to  Asters,  four  or  five  to  Dahlias,  four  to 
Zinnias,  two  or  three  to  Verbenas,  and 
two  to  Pansies. 

—  A  telegram  has  been  received  from 
Bombay  announcing  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.  The  steamer  Abydos, 
which  carried  the  Livingstone  Search 
Expedition  to  Zanzibar,  had  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  that  place  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  great  traveler  was  safe. 
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The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  some  in¬ 
teresting  notes  regardingthe  popularity 
of  authors,  as  tested  by  the  prices  which 
their  works  brought  at  a- recent  sale  of 
a  circulating  library  of  England.  Re¬ 
ligious  books  have  a  certain  standard 
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value,  and  do  not  deterioate  as  much  as 
others,  falling  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy 
per  cent,  from  the  retail  price.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell’s  leading  works  go  at  fifty 
per  cent.  Parliamentary  oratory  ranks 
very  low  indeed.  Collections  of  speech¬ 
es  by  great  men  on  what  were  two  or 
three  years  ago  great  subjects  are  now 
of  almost  no  account.  Disraeli  loses 
ten  shillings  in  twelve,  Gladstone  four 
in  five.  Still  lower  in  the  estimate  are 
octavos  of  biography  and  correspon¬ 
dence.  As  to  modern  social  philosophy, 
essays  and  the  like,  the  results  are 
various.  Mill  keeps  up  respectably, 
selling  at  about  two-fifths  of  his  pub¬ 
lishing  price.  DeOuincy  ranks  high  — 
discount  fifty  per  cent,  only,  for  sepa¬ 
rate  essays,  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
occupies  precisely  the  same  creditable 
position.  Volumes  of  travel,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  are  extremely  perishable. 

A  book-maker,  who  has  been  in  Bos¬ 
ton  the  past  winter,  says  that  libraries 
there  afford  facilities  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  authorities  far  greater  than  any 
other  American  city. 

Lee  &  Shepard  will  soon  issue  an 
edition  of  a  very  elaborate  and  beauti¬ 
ful  work  on  botany.  It  is  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Hooker,  wife 
of  the  eminent  British  naturalist,  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Hooker.  It  is  a  quarto 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pages, 
and  five  thousand  five  hundred  Illustra¬ 


tions  ;  beautifully  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  a  treas¬ 
ure  to  one  who  wishes  to  study  botany 
under  a  most  genial  teacher.  Pursuing- 
the  study  in  such  a  book  would  be 
traveling  a  royal  road  to  science  ;  if 
the  thing  is  ever  done. 

The  London  Times ,  reviewing  Mr. 
James  T„  Fields’  “-Yesterdays  with 
Authors,”  says:  “The  description  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  Hawthorne  in 
this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  affecting 
passages  in  English  literature  and  will 
take  rank  in  pathos  with  Lockhart’s 
account  of  the  last  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Capt.  Henry  Brackenbury,  R.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  History  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  has  a  work  in  the  press,  at  Paris, 
which  will  be  published  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  entitled  “  Les  Marechaux  de 
France,  Etude  de  leur  Conduite  de  la 
Guerre  en  1870,”  In  it  the  question 
of  Marshal  Bazaine’s  conduct  at  Metz 
will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
facts  hitherto  unpublished  will  be  made 
known.  Capt.  H.  Brackenbury  was 
present  during  the  campaign,  as  chief 
representative  of  the  National  Aid 
Society. 

The  Scotsman  states  that  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  engagement  with  Messrs.  Stra- 
han  &  Co.  is  approaching  its  termina¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  prof- 
table  one  for  his  publishers,  about  80,000 
copies  of  the  “  Holy  Grail  ”  alone  having- 
been  sold.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  reported 
to  have  been  prostrated  by  the  death 
of  his  friend,  and  the  godfather  of  his 
children,  Professor  Maurice. 
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A  new  monthly  magazine ,  begins  its  first  volume  with  April ,  1872.  It  is 
designed  to  be  a  publication ,  whose  high  tone,  sterling  articles,  and  low  price  shall 
insure  it  a  wide  circulation . 

To  interest  while  it  instructs,  to  please  while  it  profits,  and  to  entertain  while 
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Party,  it  will  seek  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  temperance,  honesty,  and 
whatever  else  good  men  of  every  belief  acknowledge  to  be  for  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  man. 

While  the  light  dreams  of  fictio7i  will  not  be  ignored,  we  shall  chiefly  con¬ 
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Chiefly  eclectic  in  its  contents,  THE  O  UTLOOK  will  seek  to  lay  before  its 
readers  the  most  valuable  articles  within  its  reach.  Brief  and  choice  works  of 
fiction,  sketches  of  biography,  travel,  and  industrial  enterprise,  striking  events  of 
history,  interesting  facts  of  science,  art  and  general  progress,  poems,  literary 
notices,  note-worthy  brevities,  etc.,  will  combine  to  make  our  magazine  so  pleasant 
a  visitor  that  all  will  be  071  the  outlook  for  its  C077ii7ig. 
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SOCIAL  NEW  YORK. 

FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT. 


THE  outward  appearance  of  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  so 
often  described,  that  it  is  tolerably  well 
known  to  English  readers.  The  tine 
bay,  with  its  white  sails,  and  the  usu¬ 
ally  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  forming  so 
great  a  contrast  to  the  Mersey,  gives 
at  once  to  the  America-bound  travel¬ 
er  a  comfortable  sense  of  breath  and 
cheeriness.  There  is  nothing  dull  to 
look  at  ;  nothing  hopeless  ;  nothing 
hateful  in  ugliness  and  gloom.  And 
Broadway,  although  we  may  find  it 
much  narrower  than  we  imagined,  and 
very  disappointing  in  the  incongruity 
and  tastelessness  of  its  architecture 
(with  the  wretched  flag-staffs  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  on  every  roof  and  flaunting 
signs  stuck  up  at  every  door-post), 
has  still  an  attraction  from  the  novelty 
and  the  scale  of  many  of  its  buildings ; 
and  there  is  a  display  of  wealth  and 
bustling,  eager  activity  about  the  street, 
that  give  it  a  character  of  its  own. 


Fifth  Avenue,  too,  with  its  handsome 
brown-stone  houses,  and  the  trees 
bordering  the  pavement  in  their  fresh 
green,  is  a  sight  to  please  the  eye.  It  is 
the  sort  of  street  we  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to.  It  is  typically  American. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  match  its  three 
miles  in  comfort  and  sightliness.  It  is 
already  built  out  to  Central  Park,  the 
great  pride  and  glory  of  New  Yorkers. 
Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  this 
park  has  been  formed  out  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  wilderness  of  rock.  The  roads  in 
it  are  perfect.  The  turf  is  admirably 
kept,  and  no  English  lawn  can  look 
brighter  or  greener  than  it  does  in  spring. 
Fine  timber  there  is  none,  and  never  can 
be  owing  to  the  want  of  depth  of  soil  ; 
but  flowering  shrubs  and  small  trees 
are  in  abundance,  with  several  artificial 
lakes  very  picturesquely  laid  out  ;  and 
whether  in  spring-time  in  its  freshness, 
or  in  the  fall,  when  Autumn’s  “  fiery  fin¬ 
ger  ”  is  laid  among  the  leaves,  the  park 
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has  a  bright,  pleasant  appearance,  with 
its  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  walk¬ 
ing  about,  and  the  numerous  “wagons ” 
with  fast-trotting  horses. 

When  the  ordinary  tourist,  without 
betters  of  introduction,  asKS  what  more 
•there  is  to  be  seen  in  this,  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  civilized  wrorld,  it 
must  be  difficult  to  direct  him.  There 
are  one  or  two  collections  of  modern 
pictures  in  private  houses  open  to  view, 
'which  might  interest  him  for  half  an 
hour.  If  addicted  to  education,  or 
charitable  institutions,  he  can  occupy 
some  time,  and  receive  much  valuable 
information,  from  visiting  the  schools 
and  the  other  buildings  devoted  to  these 
purposes.  If  commercially  inclined,  the 
shipping,  and  the  “Bulls  and  Bears” 
in  Wall  Street,  will  claim  attention  ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  he 
must  join  in  the  general  verdict  of  trav¬ 
ellers,  which  has  not  been  favorable  to 
New  York.  Now,  although  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  as  a  metropolis,  it  is  very 
deficient  in  objects  of  general  interest, 
the  ground  on  which  it  may  claim  both 
attention  and  study,  has  scarcely  been 
travelled  over  by  any  foreigner.  That 
ground  is  the  interior  life  ot  this  most 
American  of  all  American  cities.  For, 
in  their  social  as  well  as  in  their  politi¬ 
cal  innovations,  Americans  exhibit  the 
same  tendency  towards  an  equality  of 
conditions.  In  both  cases,  the  general 
result  is  a  wonderful  average  of  content, 
with  less  of  extraordinary  eminence  in 
culture  and  refinement,  than  may  be 
found  among  the  few  in  such  a  country 
as  England  ;  but  with  a  much  wider 
diffusion  of  apparent  happiness  among 
the  many. 

The  same  Englishman  who  devoutly 
thanks  Heaven  that  he  does  not  live  in 
a  land  where  gentlemen  take  no  part  in 
the  government,  and  where  such  frauds 
can  be  perpetrated  as  have  recently 
come  to  light  in  Newr  York  City  Ad¬ 


ministration,  will  return  thanks  with 
equal  fervor  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
do  not  squander  his  substance  in  mil¬ 
linery,  nor  their  own  time  in  frivolities  ; 
scarcely,  perhaps,  giving  due  weight  to 
the  fact  that,  however  deplorable  cer¬ 
tain  blemishes  may  be  in  the  practical 
working  of  these  American  institutions, 
the  country,  whether  by  aid  of  them  or 
in  spite  of  them,  thrives  ;  and,  in  the 
one  case,  the  spectacle  is  presented  of 
forty  millions  of  the  best  educated,  the 
best  fed,  the  best  clothed,  and  the  most 
contented  people  in  the  world  ;  and,  in 
the  other,  that  whatever  defects  may  be 
found  in  the  social  organization,  one 
end,  and  not  an  unimportant  one,  is  at¬ 
tained,  namely,  securing  a  very  great 
amount  of  happiness  for  a  very  large 
number  of  young  people,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  them  in  constant  opportunities  of 
meeting,  of  gettingto  know  one  anoth¬ 
er,  and  of  marrying.  This  latter  feature 
is  of  special  interest  to  us  in  England, 
for  we  are  becoming  so  ultra-civilized, 
that  love-marriages  are  in  some  danger 
of  going  altogether  out  of  existence  ; 
the  prevalent  and  growingidea of  man’s 
real  enjoyment  being  apparently,  to  get 
away  from  petticoats, —  at  any  rate, 
from  reputable  petticoats.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  amuse¬ 
ment  is  popular  in  which  the  presence 
of  ladies  is  not  the  essential  part. 
The  “  tournament  of  doves  ”  languish¬ 
es  in  New  York  because  ladies  will  not 
go  there.  Compare  one  of  our  metro¬ 
politan  race-courses,  and  take  Ascot  as 
one  of  the  most  lady-like,  with  the  Je¬ 
rome  Park  meeting  at  New  York.  As 
a  question  of  racing  sport,  the  latter,  at 
present,  is  nowhere  ;  but  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  could  not  occur  there,  nor, 
indeed,  at  any  race-meeting  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  is  too  apt  to  happen  to  any  one 
taking  ladies  on  the  course  at  Ascot. 
Your  carriage  gets  jammed  in  between 
two  drags,  containing  choice  spirits  of 
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that  class  of  the  youth  of  England  who 
•delight  to  regale  themselves  after  lunch¬ 
eon  with  the  peculiar  style  of  ballad  lit¬ 
erature  known  as  “  Derby  Songs.”  The 
•coarser  the  language,  the  better  the  pay 
to  the  wretched  women  who  sing  them. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  ladies 
away  till  “the  fun”  is  over.  Such  bar¬ 
barity,  tolerated  in  England,  iyot  among 
the  lowest,  but  among  the  highest  in 
rank,  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility 
•among  any  class  in  America.  Not  that 
there  is,  by  any  means,  a  higher  tone  of 
•morality  in  New  York  than  there  is  in 
London  ;  but  impure  associations  are 
very  sedulously  banished  from  the  sight 
-of  the  pure,  and  all  that  particular  class 
of  vice,  at  any  rate  pays  the  tribute  to 
virtue  of  keeping  itself absolutely  apart. 

The  example  of  a  race-course  may  be 
more  striking  than  any  other;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  for  an  in¬ 
stance.  Take  an  ordinary  croquet  party 
or  a  yachting  party,  or  a  picnic  ;  or, 
better  still,  take  the  general  way  in  which 
average  young  gentlemen  in  the  two 
countries  will  spend  a  holiday.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  it  will  be  a  party  of  men  to  shoot, 
or  hunt,  or  row,  or  play  cricket,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  it  may  be  :  it  will  seldom  oc¬ 
cur  to  them  to  take  ladies  with  them  as 
one  of  the  elements  in  their  pleasure¬ 
seeking.  It  will  as  little  occur  to  the 
same  class  of  men  in  New  York  not  to 
take  them.  There  the  first  thing  thought 
of  is  a  matron,  and  as  many  young  la¬ 
dies  as  there  are  gentlemen  ;  and  wheth¬ 
er  they  drive  out  for  a  game  of  croquet 
and  a  dinner  to  the  Four-in-hand  Club, 
or  to  see  the  horses  in  training  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  or  steam  up  the  noble  Hud¬ 
son  to  picnic  among  the  Highlands,  or 
go  to  some  house  in  the  country  for 
luncheon  and  a  dance  afterwards,  or 
clown  the  bay  in  a  yacht,  or  (if  the  sea¬ 
son  be  winter)  on  a  sleighing  party,  the 
great  point  aimed  at  —  the  circumstance 
from  which  the  chief  pleasure  is  expect¬ 


ed  to  be  derived  — is  the  association  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  together.  And 
this  Association,  which  is  thus  prized, 
esteemed,  and,  one  may  say,  lived  for, 
by  American  men,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
more  than  tolerated  by  Englishmen  ; 
and  that  not  always  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world.  We  seethe  results  in  the 
dreariness  of  our  garden  parties,  our 
croquet  parties,  our  archery  parties, 
where  the  entertainment  consists  of 
twenty-five  men  protecting  themselves, 
as  best  they  can,  from  the  advances  of 
seventy-five  ladies  ;  most  of  the  latter 
nominally  in  the  capacity  of  matrons, 
—  as  if  two  or  three  matrons  were  not 
enough  for  a  whole  party. 

In  America  we  find  women,  and  es¬ 
pecially  unmarried  women,  holding  a 
higher  rank,  relatively  to  men,  than  they 
do  in  this  country.  More  deference  is 
shown  to  them,  —  more  courtesy.  They 
are  encouraged  to  feel  that  they  are  the 
most  important  element  in  the  social 
happiness  of  the  men  :  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  among  the  better,  but  not  at 
all  uncommon  styles  of  girls,  there  is 
a  most  charming  want  of  constraint,  af¬ 
fectation,  or  mannerism.  They  are  very 
little  conventional  or  self-conscious,  and 
the  just  mean  is  very  often  found  where 
perfect  freedom  does  not  verge  on  for¬ 
wardness,  pertness,  or  fastness.  And 
this  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  difference 
in  the  numerical  proportion  of  men  and 
women  in  the  country,  but  it  must  also, 
in  great  part,  be  attributed  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  in  which  American  girls  are 
brought  up  from  their  childhood.  They 
become  recognized  leaders  in  all  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  are  able  to  dictate  a  tone  to 
society.  F or  society  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  like  any  other  bully,  a  very  great 
coward  when  made  to  feel  the  strong 
hand  ;  and  young  ladies,  aware  of  their 
tremendous  social  power  when  organ¬ 
ized,  cease  to  be  satisfied  with  graceless 
inattentions  from  men  ;  nor,  under  such 
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organization,  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  exist  the  public  recognition  not 
to  say  condonement,  of  that  “great  so¬ 
cial  evil”  which  in  England,  though 
confined  perhaps  in  its  most  prominent 
aspect  to  the  few  “  very  high  in  the 
realm,”  nevertheless  is  acountable  for  a 
tone  and  position  which  men  of  all  class¬ 
es  are  apt  to  assume  towards  ladies,  — 
a  position  of  complete  and  unconcealed 
independence  of  their  society.  And  is 
not  this  want  of  community  between 
men  and  women  in  their  interests  and 
amusements  — 

“  The  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by-and-by  will  make  the  music  mute  ?  ” 

and  that  is  said  of  the  sweetest  of  all 
music  here  in  England. 

The  prevalent  English  notion  of  New 
York  society  is  that  it  is  a  perfect  sink 
of  iniquity  ;  but  bad  though  it  may  be — 
and  its  best  friends  could  not  say  much 
for  some  sections  of  it — there  is  no¬ 
where  the  same  effrontery  in  vice  as  can 
be  seen  in  London  or  Paris. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  stronger 
point,  is  that  Americans  are  very  far 
indeed  from  recognizing  the  inherent 
superiority  of  boys  over  girls,  which  is 
admitted  without  question  in  most  Eng- 
glish  families,  and  which  was  so  well 
satirized  some  years  ago  by  Pioich,  in 
the  story  of  the  schoolboy  at  home, 
asked  by  a  visitor  the  number  of  his 
family,  and  answering,  “  Well,  if  you 
count  the  girls,  we’re  eight.  F m  one." 
The  taunt  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth, 
were  it  not  that  the  poor  girls  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  inferiority  in  a  form 
appreciable  by  the  dullest  understand¬ 
ing  or  sensibility,  namely,  in  being  left 
twenty  thousand  pounds  where  their 
brothers  are  left  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  if  their  parents  are  wealthy  ! 
In  America  they  share  alike.  And  all 
the  advantages  that  money  can  buy  will 
be  lavished  on  the  daughters ;  while 
the  sons  will  be  turned  into  acount- 


mg  house  or  lawyer’s  office  at  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  years  old,  and  will 
be  made  to  work  for  their  living,  with 
little  or  no  money  help  from  their 
fathers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  altogether 
surprising,  that,  in  their  own  estimation, 
young  ladies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have,  as  they  themselves  would 
phrase  it,  a  “  much  more  lovely  time’” 
than  their  cousins  here.  From  their 
childhood  they  assume  the  position  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  society. 
When  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
they  go  to  “  dancing  schools,”  or  classes 
where  they  meet  boys  two  or  three  years 
older  than  themselves  ;  and  from  that 
time  forward,  they  are  thrown  into  con¬ 
stant  association  with  the  other  sex.  It  is 
quite  true  that  American  children  are 
generally  abominations;  and  this  early 
making  little  men  and  women  of  them 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes;  but  still,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  some 
good  effects,  too. 

At  whatever  age  you  may  see  an 
American  boy  and  girl  together,  you  are 
never  pained  by  that  wretched  mau- 
vaise  honte  so  common  in  England. 

A  college  boy  of  fifteen  or  seventeen 
in  New  York  will  make  visits  to  his 
girl  friends  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and 
treat  them  with  thorough  courtesy.  He 
will  have  plenty  to  say  to  them,  and  will 
say  it  naturally  —  not  in  the  least  off  his 
ease,  and  yet  not,  as  a  general  rule,  for¬ 
ward.  It  is  his  ambition  to  know  many 
of  them,  to  be  a  favorite  with  them  ; 
and  their  pursuits  and  amusements  out 
of  school  will  be  in  common.  These 
boys  go  into  society  at  a  ridiculously 
early  age,  and  are  often  very  indifferent¬ 
ly  educated.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
are  readers,  and  make  up  in  later  life 
for  any  early  deficiencies  ;  but  many  are 
apt  to  have  an  extremely  low  intellectu¬ 
al  standard  :  being  quite  contented  with 
that  amount  of  knowledge  or  native 
smartness  that  will  enable  them  to  sue- 
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ceed  in  importing  fancy  dry  goods,  or  in 
selling  stocks  and  gold  in  Wall  Street : 
and  yet,  with  all  that,  there  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  found  a  “  grace  of  courtesy  ”  in¬ 
grained  in  them,  which  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  be  otherwise  than  po¬ 
lite  to  a  lady,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
human  being. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
find  twelve  American  gentlemen  in  an 
omnibus  on  a  wet  day,  some  of  whom 
would  not  make  room  for  a  woman  ; 
and  do  it  with  grace,  as  if  they  had  a 
pleasure  in  the  doing  of  it.  They  would 
always  prefer  even  that  a  man  should 
come  in  and  stand  on  their  toes  with 
his  umbrella  dripping  over  them,  than 
that  he  should  be  left  out  in  discomfort. 
Most  of  us  who  take  occasion  to  travel 
in  these  not  very  aristocratic  convey¬ 
ances  in  London  may  remember  to  have 
noticed  the  expression  and  actions  of 
the  five  on  each  side,  when  a  lady  pas¬ 
senger  makes  her  appearance  as  No.  1 1 
at  the  door  —  the  alacrity  to  make  room 
and  remove  her  embarrassment  as  to 
which  side  she  should  choose,  and  the 
pleasant  welcome  given  !  However,  we 
have  rules  and  regulations  as  to  comple¬ 
ments  which  are  conspicuous  for  their 
absence  in  New  York.  It  is  outrageous, 
the  way  in  which  they  fill  their  omni¬ 
buses  and  cars,  exactly  like  the  carts 
one  sees  in  London  streets  filled  with 
calves,  not  only  with  all  the  sitting  and 
standing  room  taken  up,  but  with  men 
hanging  on  to  the  platforms  ;  and  that 
under  no  necessity  of  exceptional  pres- 
ure,  but  as  an  every-day  occurrence. 
One  is  apt  to  hear  in  this  country  unfa¬ 
vorable  comments  on  American  man¬ 
ners  ;  aod  it  is  true  that  they  may  often 
ibe  .found  not  altogether  consonant  with 
the  highest  grace  or  finish  ;  but  a  stran¬ 
ger  may  travel  “  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,”  with  very  tolerable 
certainty  that  he  will  never  encounter 


the  slightest  wilful  impoliteness  unless 
he  himself  gives  occasion  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will  often  find  excessive 
courtesy  from  rough  exteriors,  where  he 
might  little  expect  it,  exhibited  not  in 
waste  of  words,  but  in  kindness  of  action. 
Even  in  a  California  emigrant  steamer, an 
Englishman,  busy  in  taking  care  of  his 
guns  and  of  his  bath-tub,  and  of  him¬ 
self  generally,  may,  if  he  has  the  eyes  to 
see  and  the  heart  to  understand,  learn 
some  lessons  in  chivalry — an  accom¬ 
plishment  of  by-gone  days  —  from  these 
same  rough  Western  fellows,  who  may 
have  shocked  his  delicate  sensibility  by 
eating  peas  with  their  knives,  and  by 
chewing  tobacco.  Under  a  glaring 
tropical  sun  it  will  be  their  first  busi¬ 
ness,  on  arriving  at  Aspinwall,  to  carry 
ashore  the  chairs  and  other  movables, 
including  babies,  of  women  in  no  way 
connected  with  them,  helpful  to  get 
them  good  places  in  the  new  steamer  at 
Panama, —  unmindful,  till  that  is  done, 
of  their  own  comfort.  Is  it,  then,  this 
equality  of  conditions  that  tends  to 
greater  courtesy,  greater  kindliness  in 
manner  ?  Certainly,  these  qualities  are 
noticeable  among  American  men.  As 
for  the  women,  they  are  very  bewitching 
from  their  sprightliness,  but  they  are 
sometimes  spoilt,  more  or  less,  by  the 
attention  they  receive,  looking  upon  the 
men  merely  as  providers  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  may  be  a  little  too  apt 
to  regard  what  they  designate  “  having 
a  good  time  ”  as  the  most  important  ob¬ 
ject  in  life;  but  still,  as  a  rule,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  make  good  wives  and  mothers. 
And  while  they  are  young,  life  certainly 
is  made  very  easy  to  them,  very  joyous, 
as  it  naturally  should  be.  Their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  other  sex  is  encouraged 
in  every  direction.  Nothing  so  pleas¬ 
antly  surprises  an  English  gentleman 
who  goes  to  a  New  York  ball  well  in¬ 
troduced,  as  to  be  asked  by  half  a  doz¬ 
en  fair  maidens  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
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years  of  age,  to  whom  he  may  have 
been  presented,  to  call  on  them  any 
evening.  As  it  is  only  in  most  excep¬ 
tional  instances  that  their  papas  or  ma¬ 
mas  add  to  the  crush  in  a  ball-room,  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  the  faintest  idea  who 
his  new  friends  may  be  ;  but  the  invita¬ 
tion  having  been  given  in  the  frankest, 
kindest  manner,  he  naturally  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  and  on  the  first  occasion 
will  probably  be  introduced  to  the  par¬ 
ents  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  on 
all  future  occasions  he  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  find  the  young  lady  quite 
alone.  Not  that  she  will  deliberately 
so  contrive  it  as  to  be  alone.  It  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  no  one  else  will  de¬ 
liberately  contrive  that  she  should  not 
be  alone  ;  and  yet,  so  habitual  is  this 
custom,  that  there  will  not  be  the  small¬ 
est  constraint  or  consciousness  in  her 
manner.  She  conducts  herself  exactly 
as  if  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  two  young  people  should 
be  alone  together.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  form  for  the  visit  to  take  will 
be  that  the  young  lady  receives  her 
friend  in  an  ante-room,  while  the  rest  of 
the  family,  with  folding  doors  open  be¬ 
tween,  will  be  proceeding  with  their  or¬ 
dinary  avocations  in  the  adjoining  room, 
precisely  as  if  no  foreign  element  were 
present.  Each  girl  in  the  family  will 
have  her  own  distinct  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  both  men  and  women  ;  so  that 
Maria’s  friends  are  possibly  unknown, 
except  by  sight,  to  Julia,  and  papa’s  and 
mamma’s  friends  are  quite  unknown,  to 
both  young  ladies.  In  some  large  houses 
in  New  York,  where  two  or  three  of  the 
girls  are  in  society,  each  receives  her 
own  friends  in  her  own  boudoir,  where 
her  visitor  is  shown  up  straight  from 
the  front  door,  and  where  she  has  her 
piano  and  her  own  favorite  books  and 
flowers  about  her.  He  comes  and  goes 
without  seeing  any  other  member  of 
the  family  ;  and  this  unconstrained  in¬ 


timacy  is  apt  to  tend  naturally  towards, 
matrimony. 

The  safety  of  the  arrangement  lies  in 
the  numbers.  For  the  visitor  going  out 
is  likely  to  stumble  on  another  coming 
in  ;  and  the  same  young  lady  will  walk 
or  ride  alone  in  the  park  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  gentleman  every  day  of  the  week,, 
or  will  be  seen  one  day  perched  on  one 
of  those  marvellous  “light  wagons,” 
with  scanty  room  for  two  on  the  seat,, 
behind  a  pair  of  trotters  speeded  up  ta 
a  “  two-forty  gait  ”  (twenty-two  miles 
an  hour)  ;  the  next  day,  alongside  a 
different  driver,  on  an  English  dog-cart 
with  a  tandem  team  ;  on  a  third  day 
reclining  with  a  third  cavalier  among 
buffalo-robes  in  a  sleigh,  rattling  along 
under  the  merry  music  of  its  silver  bells. 
In  whatever  form  the  men  amuse  them¬ 
selves,  the  companionship  of  ladies 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  their 
thorough  enjoyment. 

And  to  this  may  be  attributed  the 
lightness  of  the  atmosphere  of  Ameri¬ 
can  entertainments.  At  a  New  York 
dinner  there  is  certain  to  be  a  very  large 
proportion  of  young  married  ladies  and 
girls  recently  “  come  out;  ”  and  these 
women  are  apt  to  be  so  beautiful  to  look 
on,  and  so  coquette  (without  being 
flirts  at  all  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the 
word,)  simply  so  frankly  ready  to  be 
pleased,  and  so  anxious  to  please,  that 
no  man  can  have  time  to  realize  any 
defects  or  wants.  He  welcomes  now  the 
sensation  of  seeing  people  thoroughly 
and  unrestrainedly  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  own  way.  It  may  not  be  the 
highest  way  ;  but  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoyment,  and  they  do  en¬ 
joy  themselves,  and  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  give  themselves  airs  either 
of  frigidity,  gushing  sentimentality,  lit¬ 
erary  enthusiasm,  or  fastness.  They 
are  simply  natural.  Of  course,  in  a  city 
of  the  size  of  New  York,,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  sets  in  what  may  be  called  “  the 
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best  society,”  comprising  every  tone  of 
culture,  or  want  of  culture  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
average  style  ot  conversation.  It  would 
not  surprise  you  to  find  in  an  average 
dinner-company  several  men  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  well-known  recent 
works,  as,  for  instance,  the  “  Idylls  of 
the  King,”  “  The  Spanish  Gipsey,”  or 
“  The  Ring  and  the  Book.”  But  at  the 
very  same  table  you  might  find  yourself 
taken  up  sharply  by  a  girl  in  her  teens,  if 
you  ventured  to  air  a  doubtful  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  writings, 
or  were  to  quote  Buckle  inaccurately. 
It  would  probably,  however,  be  difficult 
to  find  any  thing  like  the  number  ot 
quiet  dirner  parties  in  New  York  that 
may  be  found  in  London,  where  various 
subjects  of  political,  literary,  or  scien¬ 
tific  interest  are  conversed  about  with 
considerable  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  talkers,  and  where  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  circulate  with¬ 
out  a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
current  literature  of  the  day.  “  Shop  ” 
is  the  general  bane  of  average  New 
York  dinner  conversation  among  men. 

Then  there  is  generally  a  hearty  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  have  a 
“good  time;”  and  as  hospitality  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  American 
character,  whatever  your  host  has  of 
best  in  the  way  of  wines  and  cigars  is 
sure  to  be  forthcoming  without  stint. 
There  is  none  of  that  repression  which 
is  the  cold  blanket  on  so  many  English 
entertainments,  where  those  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  a  little  grander,  socially, 
than  their  neighbors,  must  always  be  as¬ 
serting  their  supremacy ;  and  where, 
from  the  butcher  to  the  baronet,  so 
many  people  are  always  striving  to  be 
what  they  are  not,  and  to  force  them¬ 
selves  into  the  society  of  others  whose 
whole  end  and  aim  in  life  is  to  avoid 
associating  with  them.  In  New  York 
the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  merchant, 


and  the  broker  all  associate  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  as  gentlemen  ;  and 
out  of  business  hours  you  may  see  the 
young  broker  without  a  shilling  of  for¬ 
tune,  but  who  is  a  gentleman,  take  a 
position  in  society  that  a  millionaire 
banker,  who  may  not  be  a  gentleman, 
would  give  his  ears  to  obtain,  and 
never  can  obtain.  In  England  there 
is  a  very  general —  almost  a  universal 
—  impression  or  reproach,  that  money 
will  do  any  thing  in  New  York  ;  but  we 
who  live  in  so  thin  a  glass  house  cannot 
afford  to  throw  stones.  Many  a  railway 
magnate  who  may  have  amassed  a  lor- 
tune  —  compared  with  which  Hudson’s 
in  his  palmiest  days  would  have  been 
scarcely  a  competence  —  is  as  rigidly 
interdicted  from  any  decent  society  in 
New  York,  as  Hudson  was  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  in  those  circles  which  claim  to 
call  themselves  the  select  society  of 
London.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what 
does  constitute  the  right  of  entree  into 
good  society  in  New  York  ;  but  it  most 
certainly  is  not  wealth  alone.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  process  of  natural 
selection  of  those  people  who  in  them¬ 
selves  contribute  something  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  enjoyment.  For  in  all  their  social 
gatherings,  enjoyment  is  the  chiefest 
point  considered.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  a  ballroom.  The  genius 
of  the  people  goes  out  much  towards 
dancing.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect 
of  this  kind  than  one  of  their  assemblies 
at  “  Delmonico’s.”  “  Delmonico’s  ”  is  a 
New  York, institution  of  a  Swiss  family  of 
that  name  who  have  long  been  the  chief 
restaurateurs  of  the  city.  They  have 
rented  a  couple  of  the  handsomest  houses 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  have  built  a  ball¬ 
room  behind  them,  which  is  used  not 
only  for  these  public  assemblies,  but  is 
very  generally  hired  by  any  one  wish- 
ing  to  give  a  large  private  ball.  The 
suite  of  rooms  is  sufficiently  handsome  ; 
and,  as  four  or  five  hundred  people  can 
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be  accommodated  without  crushing, 
there  is  generally  room  to  move  about 
and  to  dance.  The  bulk  of  the  matron- 
izing  is  done  by  comparatively  few 
young  married  ladies,  each  of  whom 
will  take  charge  of  any  number  of  girls 
who  report  themselves  to  her  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form.  It  is  a  very  pretty  sight 
to  see  one  of  these  young  matrons 
enter  the  salon  bleu,  the  reception-room, 
with  half  a  dozen  girls  in  her  train,  each 
carrying  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  bou¬ 
quets  of  exquisite  flowers.  They  have 
a  rare  faculty  for  dressing  well,  —  un¬ 
derstanding  how  to  wear  their  fine 
things,  and  having  in  general  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  harmony  of  colors,  aided  by 
a  liberality  in  allowance  attained  by  a 
diversion  of  much  that  English  fathers 
devote  to  the  hunting  and  shooting 
proclivities  of  their  sons.  A  ballroom 
presents  a  rich,  brilliant  appearance, 
like  a  gay  parterre  of  flowers.  Danc¬ 
ing  has  been  elevated  almost  into  an 
art,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  see  either  man 
or  woman  who  does  not  dance  really 
well.  Pace  and  endurance  are  not  so 
much  cultivated  in  America  as  grace  ; 
aud  the  whole  room  does  not  set  to 
dancing,  or  rather  jostling  one  another, 
at  the  same  moment.  Rows  of  respec¬ 
table  but  uncalled-for  papas  and  mam¬ 
mas  consuming  valuable  air  and  space 
are  unknown.  The  young  girls  are  con¬ 
sequently  the  lords  of  the  ascendent  ; 
and  they  look  as  if  they  felt  it,  as  they 
are  entitled  to  do  in  a  ballroom. 

Quadrilles  and  lancers  are  never 
danced,  having  gone  out  of  fashion  as 
completely  as  stage-coaches.  Waltzes 
and  galops  alternate  till  twelve  o’clock, 
when  the  favorite  German  cotillion, 
with  its  many  fanciful,  pretty,  and 
graceful  figures,  commences  and  lasts 
till  any  hour  in  the  morning.  Danc¬ 
ing  young  ladies  seem  to  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  —  one  of  which  dances 


every  thing  except,  and  the  other  noth¬ 
ing  but,  “  the  German.” 

The  men  having  been  taught  danc¬ 
ing  from  their  infancy,  and  having  kept 
it  up  ever  since,  seem  to  enjoy  a  ball  as 
much  as  the  women  ;  and  the  women 
are  radiant.  The  universality  of  flower¬ 
carrying  adds  very  much  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  appearance.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  to  see  any  lady  quite  bou¬ 
quetless  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  custom, 
and  a  natural  one,  that  a  man  should 
send  to  any  woman  or  to  many  women 
whom  he  admires,  or  to  whom  he  may  be 
indebted  for  civilities,  flowers,  either  in 
baskets  for  their  boudoirs,  or  in  bou¬ 
quets  to  swell  their  triumphs  at  a  ball. 
They  express  a  sentiment  as  lightly  as 
it  can  be  expressed,  without  having  any 
undue  weight  attached  either  by  giver 
or  receiver.  The  sending  of  the  flowers 
is  good  for  the  man,  in  that  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  has  thought  of  some  one’s 
pleasure  besides  his  own  ;  the  receiving 
of  them  is  good  for  the  woman,  because 
it  puts  her  in  charity  with  all  men  and 
women.  The  drawback  is  the  want  of 
of  moderation  apt  to  characterize  things 
American.  The  cost  of  a  choice  ball  bou¬ 
quet  is  ten  or  twelve  dollars  ;  so  that  a 
belle  may  often  be  seen  entering  a  room 
with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  sterling  worth 
of  flowers  in  her  hands,  as  five  bou¬ 
quets  will  be  no  unusual  number.  As 
they  will  all  be  cast  out  next  day.  the 
waste  of  money  is  excessive  and  repre¬ 
hensible  ;  for  the  sentiment  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars.  Baskets  of  flowers, 
of  course  run  to  much  greater  excess  ; 
twenty  or  forty  pounds  being  often 
paid  in  winter  for  handsome  ones. 

Even  in  their  club  life,  the  New  York 
men  seem  to  aim  at  including  the  other 
sex.  They  have  a  four-in-hand  Club, 
which  certainly  belongs  as  much  to  the 
ladies  as  to  the  gentlemen,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  and 
the  pleasures  derived  from  it.  The  Club 
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'House  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  knoll 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  some  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  and  was  built  for  the' 
purpose  of  giving  dinners  and  dances. 
The  view  from  it  up  and  down  the  river 
is  lovely ;  and  many  a  pleasant  ladies" 
dinner  (always  including  unmarried 
girls)  is  given  there  in  the  long  summer 
afternoons.  In  the  winter  time,  dances 
with  thirty  or  forty  couple,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  home  in  a  sleigh  behind  a  gentle¬ 
man  whip  slightly  exhilarated  (of  course 
by  the  keen  frosty  air),  and  doing  his 
honest  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  with  the  moon  shining  out  cold 
and  clear, —  no  “nebulous  hypothesis," 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  little 
isle;  and  the  bright  stars  (much  more 
steadfast  than  the  driver),  and  the  solos 
and  the  choruses  accompanying  the 
joyous  ringing  of  the  silver  bells,  leaves 
a  pleasant  —  very  pleasant  —  impression 
on  the  mind  of  him,  who  through  the 
storm  of  the  singing,  may  still  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  still  small  voice  very  near  him. 

Another  pleasant  innovation  is  the 
custom  of  giving  theater  or  opera 
parties.  Any  unmarried  young  lady  or 
gentleman  can  select  a  matron,  and  ask 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  their  friends 
to  go  to  the  theater  or  opera  ;  the  en¬ 
tertainment  being  generally  prefaced  by 
a  dinner,  or  followed  by  a  supper  and 
an  impromptu  “German  ’’  at  Delmon- 
ico’s.  You  very  rarely  turn  into  any 
theater  in  New  York  without  seeing  a 
party  of  young  people  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  this  way.  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
pleasant  a  way  of  passing  an  evening 
as  any  other,  to  dine  at  half-past  six  snd 
go  to  the  opera  afterwards.  If  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  your  right  and  left  at  dinner, 
there  is  the  chance  of  a  new  deal  sub¬ 
sequently  ;  and,  that  again  failing,  there 
is  always  the  piece  to  look  at,  with 
closed  eyes  perhaps,  if  the  light  is 
strong  !  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
opera  is  a  much  cheaper  amusement  in 


New  York  than  in  London,  and  in  itself 
inferior  in  fully  equal  proportion.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  first-rate  about  it, 
except  the  toilettes  of  the  ladies  in  the 
audience. 

But  whether  a  young  lady  prefers  the 
constant  society  of  a  gentleman  or  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  her  theater  parties  or  in  her 
walks,  her  rides,  her  drives,  her  church¬ 
going,  the  point  that  makes  her  life  in 
America  different  from  any  European 
experience  is,  that  she  is  free  as  the  air 
to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  thinks  best. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  part  of 
the  mode  of  life  described  above  is 
likely  to  contribute  much  towards  mak¬ 
ing  people  wiser  ;  in  fact,  a  disposition 
towards  mere  enjoyment  is  apt  to  be 
much  contemned  by  superior  people, 
who  are  impressed  with  the  many  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  life  which  have  to  be 
solved,  and  in  the  solution  of  which 
they  themselves  may  be  aiding.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  how  few  of  us  are 
superior,  or  have  any  intention  —  even 
granted  we  have  the  ability —  to  apply 
our  leisure  time  to  schemes  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  ourselves  or  of  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  ;  and  if  we  don’t  get  the 
amusement  to  which  we,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  think  ourselves  entitled  in 
one  way,  we  shall  attempt  it  in  another. 
Pretty  constant  social  intercourse  is 
good  for  the  great  mass  of  young  peo¬ 
ple,  even  if  a  little  frivolity  be  superin¬ 
duced.  But  ifladiesand  gentlemen  are 
to  associate  together,  let  their  proper 
relative  positions  be  maintained.  Don’t 
let  us  get  and  keep  the  wrong  side  up¬ 
permost.  However  inferior  New  York 
society  may  be  in  its  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment,  on  one  point  it  may  take  its 
stand, — that  a  man  of  thirty,  unmar¬ 
ried,  is  looked  on  as  a  helpless,  hopeless 
bachelor  ;  and  no  girl  dreams  but  that 
she  will  be  married  should  she  so  desire 
it. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  luxury  in 
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which  these  young-  ladies  are  brought 
up,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  them 
marry  men  without  a  shilling  of  fortune 
except  their  brains,  and,  after  having 
been  surfeited  with  every  kind  of 
attention  and  amusement,  take  up 
their  quarters  in  a  three-pair-back 
in  “Bridal  Row”  without  a  murmur, 
and  live  for  a  season  on  about  the 
cost  of  the  bouquets  sent  to  them  in  a 
previous  season.  As  far  as  an  outsider 
can  judge,  they  make  contented,  loving, 
and  faithful  wives  ;  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  they  cannot  more  worthily  fulfil  their 
destinies.  No  form  of  life  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  often  practised  by 
English  girls,  of  devoting  a  great  part 
of  their  time  and  attention  to  visiting 
the  poor  and  to  ministration  in  Sunday 
schools,  where  the  motive  is  pure  be¬ 
nevolence,  a  strong  desire  to  alleviate 
misery  or  to  root  out  ignorance,  apart 
from  any  selfish  idea  that  such  conduct 
will  insure  their  own  future  benefit  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  one  often  sees  a 
character  wholly  devoid  of  that  talent 
for  real  benevolence,  wasting  a  life  in  a 
public  exhibition  of  charity,  while  the 
poor  whom  she  has  always  with  her  at 
home  suffer  from  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  which  might  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  little  natural  romance,  for 
which  Nature  has  fitted  her,  if  circum¬ 
stances  had  only  been  more  favorable. 
For  all  such. — 

“  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera’s  hair  ?  ” 

It  would,  however,  be  assuming  too 
much  to  maintain  that  there  is  any  nec¬ 
essary  incompatibility  between  the  two 
forms  of  living.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  same  young  lady  who  may 


sport  with  her  (male)  Amaryllis  in  the 
shade  from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon, 
may  have  been  doing  good  work  from 
ten  to  four.  The  records  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission  during  the  war  showed 
wonderful  achievements  on  the  part  of 
American  ladies,  and  of  these  New 
York  claimed  no  small  share  ;  and  the 
splendid  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  itself  bear  witness  that  these  duties 
are  in  no  wav  neglected. 

J  o 

It  does  not  follow  that  work  will 
not  be  well  done  because  play  is  well 
done.  And  although  the  walks  and 
the  rides,  the  drives  and  the  din¬ 
ners,  the  croquet  parties  and  the  even¬ 
ing  parties,  of  ordinary  young  people 
may  seem  to  be  matters  of  very  trival 
interest  or  importance,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  sum  of  these  small 
daily  incidents  powerfully  affects  the 
disposition,  the  manners,  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  whole  sections  of  society.  We 
in  England  are  too  apt  to  think  that 
because  the  best  specimens  of  our  own 
countrywomen  and  countrymen  show 
types  that  are  very  rarely  equalled  and 
never  excelled,  —  so  that  the  words 
English  lady  and  English  gentleman 
convey,  and  convey  rightly,  to  our  mind 
quite  a  distinct  and  different  notion 
from  mere  “  lady  ”  or  “  gentleman,”  — 
therefore  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that 
our  average  Briton  holds  something  of  a 
superior  social  rank  to  all  foreigners. 
But  when  the  choice  specimens  have 
been  culled  out,  the  fact  is,  that,  owing  to 
our  inequality  of  condition,  the  residuum 
in  Great  Britain  is  of  a  dull,  pompous,, 
selfish,  ungenial  nature,  and  may  learn 
something  from  much-maligned  New 
York. —  Macmillan  s  M agazine. 
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DRIFTING. 

[The  poem  given  below,  written  by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  after  his  return  from 
Naples  and  Vesuvius,  is  a  model  of  easy  and  graceful  rhythm,  and  languid  but 
poetic  thought.] 

My  soul  to-day  is  far  away, 

Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay  ; 

My  winged  boat,  like  a  bird  afloat, 

Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote. 

Round  purple  peaks  it  sails,  and  seeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks, 

Where  high  rocks  throw,  through  deeps  below,. 

A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  vague  and  dim  the  mountains  swim, 

While  on  Vesuvius’  misty  brim, 

With  outstretched  hands  the  gray  smoke  stands, 

O’erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles  o’er  liquid  miles  ; 

And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits  her  sapphire  gates. 

Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not  if  my  rippling  skiff, 

Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff; 

With  dreamful  eyes  my  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls,  where  swells  and  falls 
The  Bay’s  deep  breast  at  intervals, 

At  peace  I  lie,  blown  swiftly  by,  * 

A  cloud  upon  the  liquid  sky. 

The  day,  so  mild,  is  Heaven’s  own  child ^ 

With  Earth  and  Ocean  reconciled  — 

The  airs  I  feel  around  me  steal. 

Are  murmuring  to  the  murmuring  keeL 

Over  the  rail  my  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail  ; 

A  joy  intense,  the  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

Here  children,  hid  the  cliff  amid, 

Are  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid  ; 
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Or  clown  the  walls,  with  tipsy  calls. 

Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher’s  child,  with  tresses  wild, 

Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  beguiled, 
With  glowing  lips  sings  as  she  skips. 

Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon  deep  barque  goes  where  Traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows  ; 

This  happier  one,  its  course  has  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

O  happy  ship  to  rise  and  dip 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip  ! 

O  happy  crew,  my  heart  with  you 
Sails  and  sails  and  sings  anew. 


TMo  more,  no  more  the  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar  ! 
With  dreamful  eyes  my  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  ! 


DANGER  FROM  LIGHTNING. 


WHEN  we  hear  that  so  many  per¬ 
sons  are  struck  by  lightning 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  we  are  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  the  danger  from  lightning  as 
greater  than  it  really  is  ;  and  thus  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  terror  which  many 
experience  during  the  progress  of  a 
thunderstorm  are  too  often  increased. 
In  reality,  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  during  such  storms  is  far  from 
great,  more  especially  in  towns.  It  is 
well  that  this  should  be  known,  because 
the  effects  produced  on  persons  of  ner¬ 
vous  temperament  by  the  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning  and  the  resounding  peals  of 
thunder,  are  sufficiently  painful,  without 
.that  additional  and  even  more  distress¬ 
ing  terror  which  the  apprehension  of 
real  danger  commonly  produces.  In¬ 
stances  have  been  known  of  death  being 
^occasioned  by  the  dread  which  a  thun¬ 


derstorm  has  excited,  when  the  seat  of 
danger  was  in  reality  several  miles 
away. 

There  are,  however,  persons,  not 
otherwise  wanting  in  courage,  who  ex¬ 
perience  an  oppressive  sense  of  terror 
—  apart  from  the  fear  of  danger  — 
when  electrical  phenomena  are  mani¬ 
fest.  The  Emperor  Augustus  used  to 
suffer  the  most  distressing  emotions 
when  a  thunderstorm  was  in  progress  ; 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a 
low  vaulted  chamber  underground,  un¬ 
der  the  mistaking  notion  that  lightning 
never  penetrates  far  below  the  earth’s 
surface.  Major  Vokes,  the  Irish  police- 
officer —  a  man  whose  daring  was  pro¬ 
verbial  —  used  to  be  prostrated  by  ter¬ 
ror  during  a  thunderstorm.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  that,  in  these  instances,  ner¬ 
vous  effects  are  produced  which  are 
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wholly  distinct  from  the  fear  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  simple  consciousness  of 
danger. 

We  have  said  that  the  danger  is 
small  when  a  thunderstorm  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  If  we  consider  the  number  of 
persons  exposed  during  a  year,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  effects  of  lightning-storms 
raging  in  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  compare  with  that  number  the 
small  number  of  recorded  deaths,  we 
shall  see  that  the  probability  of  being 
struck  by  lightning  is  very  small  indeed. 
The  danger  we  are  exposed  to  in  trav¬ 
elling  along  the  most  carefully  regulat¬ 
ed  railway,  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  to  which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  we  are  exposed  when  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  is  raging  around  us.  Yet,  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  men  do  not  reason 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances  — 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should.  There  are  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution  which,  small  though  the  danger 
may  be,  it  is  well  to  adopt.  In  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  it  would  be  foolish  to  let 
the  mind  dwell  upon  the  danger  to 
which  we  are  in  reality  exposed,  since 
we  can  do  nothing  towards  diminishing 
it.  But  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
neglect  precautions  in  the  presence  of  a 
heavy  thunderstorm,  merely  because  the 
danger  of  being  struck  is  small,  as  it 
would  be  to  neglect  the  rules  which 
regulate  powder-stores,  merely  because 
the  instances  in  which  fires  have  been 
caused  by  carrying  cigar  lights  in  the 
coat-pocket,  or  by  wearing  iron  on  the 
sole  of  the  boot,  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 

We  have  mentioned  one  precaution¬ 
ary  measure  adopted  by  the  ancients. 
The  notion  that  lightning  does  not  pen¬ 
etrate  the  earth  to  any  considerable 
depth,  was  in  ancient  times  a  wide¬ 
spread  one.  It  is  still  prevalent  in 
China  and  Japan.  The  emperors  of 
Japan,  according  to  Kaempfer,  retire 


during  thunderstorms  into  a  grotto, 
over  which  a  cistern  ot  water  has  been 
placed.  The  water  may  be  designed 
to  extinguish  fire  produced  by  the  light¬ 
ning  ;  but  more  probably  it  is  intended 
as  an  additional  protection  from  elec¬ 
trical  effects.  Water  is  so  excellent 
a  conductor  of  electricity,  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  sheet  of  wa¬ 
ter  affords  almost  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  whatever  may  be  below ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  fish  from  being 
killed  by  lightning,  as  Arago  has  point¬ 
ed  out.  In  the  year  1670,  lightning  fell 
on  the  lake  of  Zirknitz,  and  killed  all 
the  fish  in  it,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood  were  enabled  to  fill 
twenty-eight  carts  with  the  dead  fish 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
That  mere  depth  is  no  protection,  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  of  those  singu¬ 
lar  vitreous  tubes  called  fulgurites, 
which  are  known  to  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  lightning,  often  penetrate  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  And  instances  have  been  known 
in  which  lightning  has  ascended  from 
the  ground  to  the  storm-cloud,  instead 
of  following  the  reverse  course.  From 
what  depth  these  ascending  lightnings 
spring,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Still,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a 
place  under  ground,  or  near  the  ground, 
is  somewhat  safer  than  a  place  several 
stories  above  the  ground  floor. 

Another  remarkable  opinion  of  the 
ancients  was  the  belief  that  the  skins  of 
of  seals  or  of  snakes  afford  protection 
against  lightning.  The  Emperor  Au¬ 
gustus,  before  mentioned,  used  to  wear 
seal-skin  dresses,  under  the  impression 
that  he  derived  safety  from  them.  Seal¬ 
skin  tents  were  also  used  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  a  refuge  for  timid  persons  du¬ 
ring  severe  thunder-storms.  In  the 
Cevennes,  Arago  tells  us,  the  shepherds 
are  still  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the 
cast-off  skin  of  snakes.  They  twist 
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them  round  their  hats,  under  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  thereby  secure  them¬ 
selves  against  the  effects  of  lightning. 

Whether  there  is  any  real  ground  for 
this  belief  in  the  protecting  effects  due 
to  seal-skins  and  snake-skins,  is  not 
known  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  material  and  color  of  clothing  are 
not  without  their  importance.  When 
the  church  of  Chateau-neuf-les-Moutiers 
was  struck  by  lightning  during  divine 
service  ;  two  of  the  officiating  priests 
were  severely  injured,  while  a  third  es¬ 
caped  —  who  alone  wore  vestments  or¬ 
namented  with  silk.  In  the  same  ex¬ 
plosion,  nine  persons  were  killed,  and 
upwards  of  eighty  injured.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  several  dogs  were 
present  in  the  church,  all  of  which  were 
killed.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
dark-colored  animals  are  more  liable  to 
be  struck  (other  circumstances  being 
the  same)  than  the  light-colored.  Nay, 
more ;  dappled  and  pie-bald  animals 
have  been  struck  ;  and  it  has  been  no¬ 
ticed,  that  after  the  stroke,  the  hair  on 
the  lighter  parts  has  come  off  at  the 
slightest  touch,  while  the  hair  on  the 
darker  parts  has  not  been  affected  at  all. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  silk 
and  felt  clothing,  and  thick  black  cloth, 
afford  a  sort  of  protection,  though  not 
a  very  trustworthy  one,  to  those  who 
wear  them. 

The  notion  has  long  been  prevalent 
that  metallic  articles  should  not  be  worn 
during  a  thunderstorm.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  large  metallic  masses,  on 
or  near  the  person,  attract  danger.  Ar- 
ago  cites  a  very  noteworthy  instance  of 
this.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1819,  while  a 
thunderstorm  was  in  progress,  there 
were  assembled  twenty  prisoners  in  the 
great  hall  of  Biberach  Jail.  Amongst 
them  stood  their  chief,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  chained 
by  the  waist.  A  heavy  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning  fell  on  the  prison,  and  the  chief 


was  killed,  while  his  companions  es¬ 
caped. 

It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  small  me¬ 
tallic  articles  are  sources  of  danger.  The 
fact,  that  when  persons  have  been 
struck,  the  metallic  portions  of  their 
attire  have  been  in  every  case  affected 
by  the  lightning,  affords  only  a  presump¬ 
tion  on  this  point  since  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  these  metallic  articles  have 
actually  attracted  the  lightning-stroke. 
Instances  in  which  a  metallic  object  has 
been  struck,  while,  the  wearer  has  es¬ 
caped,  are  more  to  the  point,  though 
some  will  be  apt  to  recognize  here  a 
protecting  agency  rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse.  It  is  related  by  Kundmann  that 
a  stroke  of  lightning  once  struck  and 
fused  a  brass  bodkin  worn  by  a  young 
girl  to  fasten  her  hair,  and  that  she  was 
not  even  burned.  A  lady  (Arago  tells  us) 
had  a  bracelet  fused  from  her  wrist  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  injury.  And  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of 
similar  escapes.  If  it  is  conceded  that  in 
these  instances  the  metal  has  attracted 
the  lightning,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
abundantly  clear  that  it  is  preferable  to 
remove  from  the  person  all  metallic  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  watches,  chains,  bracelets, 
and  rings,  when  a  thunderstorm  is  in 
progress.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
thought  that  the  lightning,  which  would 
in  any  case  have  fallen  towards  a  per¬ 
son,  has  been  attracted  by  the  metal  he 
has  worn,  so  as  to  leave  him  uninjured, 
the  contrary  view  must  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Brydon  considers  that  a  thin  chain 
attached  in  the  manner  of  a  conductor 
to  some  metallic  article  of  attire,  would 
serve  in  this  way  as  an  efficient  protec¬ 
tion.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  metallic  articles  belonging  to  the 
attire  are  not  likely  to  have  any  note¬ 
worthy  influence,  but  that  such  influence 
as  they  do  exert  is  unfavorable  to  safety. 
We  may  agree  with  Arago,  however, 
that  ‘  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  regard 
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the  amount  of  increased  danger  occas¬ 
ioned  by  a  watch,  a  buckle,  a  chain, 
pieces  of  money,  wires,  pins  or  other 
pieces  of  metal  employed  in  men  s  or 
women’s  apparel. 

F ranklin  recommends  persons  who  are 
in  houses  not  protected  by  lightning-con¬ 
ductors,  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fire-place  ;  for  the  soot  within  the 
chimney  forms  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  lightning  has  frequently 
been  known  to  enter  a  house  by  the 
chimney.  He  also  recommends  that 
we  should  avoid  metals,  gildings,  and 
mirrors.  The  safest  place,  he  tells  us, 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  unless  a 
chandelier  be  suspended  there. 

His  next  rule  is  not  a  very  useful  one. 
He  recommends  that  we  should  avoid 
contact  with  the  walls  or  the  floor, 
and  points  out  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
We  may  place  ourselves  in  a  hammock 
suspended  by  silken  cords  ;  or,  in  the  not 
unlikely  absence  of  such  a  hammock, 
we  should  place  ourselves  on  glass  or 
pitch.  Failing  these,  we  may  adopt 
the  plan  of  placing  ourselves  on  several 
mattresses  heaped  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  We  do  not  think  that  such 
precautions  as  these  are  likely  to  be 
commonly  adopted  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  or 
desirable  that  they  should  be.  We 
have  not  even  the  assurance  that  they 
greatly  diminish  the  danger.  A  stroke 
of  lightning  which  fell  on  the  barracks 
of  St.  Maurice  at  Lille,  in  1838,  pierced 
the  mattresses  of  two  beds  through  and 
through. 

That  glass  is  a  protection  from  light¬ 
ning  is  an  opinion  which  has  been,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  very  prevalent ;  yet 
there  have  been  many  instances  tend¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1780,  Mr.  Adair  was  struck  to  the 
ground  by  lightning,  which  killed  two 
servants  who  were  standing  near  him. 
The  glass  of  the  window  had  not 
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only  offered  no  effective  resistance  to 
the  lightning  but  had  been  completely 
pulverized  by  it,  the  framework  of  the 
window  remaining  uninjured.  Again, 
in  September,  1772  lightning  pierced 
through  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  house  in  Padua, 

‘  making  a  hole  as  round  as  if  drilled 
with  an  auger.’ 

It  seems  to  have  established  that  if  a 
thunderstorm  is  in  progress,  a  building 
is  in  more  danger  of  being  struck  when 
many  persons  are  crowded  within  it, 
than  when  few  are  present.  This  points 
to  the  danger  of  the  course  sometimes 
followed  by  the  inmates  of  a  house 
during  a  thunderstorm.  They  appear  to 
think  that  there  is  safety  in  society,  and 
crowd  into  one  or  two  rooms,  that  they 
may  try,  by  conversation  and  mutual  en¬ 
couragement,  to  shake  off  the  feeling 
of  danger  which  oppresses  them.  They 
are  in  reality  adding,  and  that  sensibly, 
to  any  danger  there  may  be.  ‘  There 
is,’  says  Arago,  ‘a  source  of  danger 
where  large  assemblages  of  men  or  an¬ 
imals  are  present,  in  the  ascending  cur¬ 
rents  of  vapour  caused  by  their  perspira¬ 
tion.’  Like  water,  moist  air  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  lightning 
is  attracted  in  the  same  way  —  though 
not,  of  course,  to  the  same  extent,  by 
an  ascending  column  of  vapour,  as  by 
a  regular  lightning-conductor.  It  is  on 
this  account,  probably,  that  flocks  ol 
sheep  are  so  frequently  struck,  and  so 
many  of  them  killed  by  a  single  stroke. 
Barns,  containing  grain  which  has  been 
housed  before  it  is  quite  dry,  are  more 
commonly  struck  by  lightning  than 
other  buildings,  the  ascending  column 
of  moist  air  being  probably  the  attract¬ 
ing  cause  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former. 
When  we  are  overtaken  by  a  thunder¬ 
storm  in  the  open  air,  precaution  is 
more  necessary  than  within  a  house. 
It  is  well  to  know,  especially  when  no 
shelter  is  near,  what  is  the  most  pru- 
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dent  course  which  could  be  adopted. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  danger 
in  running  against  the  wind  during  a 
thunderstorm,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
walk  with  than  against  the  wind.  One 
should  even,  it  is  said,  if  the  wind  is 
very  high,  run  with  the  wind.  The  ra¬ 
tional  of  these  rules  seems  to  be  this  1 
a  current  of  air  is  produced  when  we 
run  against  the  wind,  the  air  on  the  side 
turned  from  the  wind  being  rarer  than 
the  surrounding  air.  A  man  so  running 
‘leaves  a  space  behind  him  in  which 
the  air  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
rarefied  !  ’  Lightning  would  be  more 
likely  to  seek  such  a  space  for  its  track 
than  a  region  in  which  the  air  is  more 
dense.  An  instance  is  recorded  in 
which,  duting  a  gale,  lightning  ac¬ 
tually  left  a  conductor  which  passed 
from  the  mast  of  a  ship  to  her  wind¬ 
ward  side,  in  order  to  traverse  the  space 
of  rarefied  air  on  the  ship’s  larboard 
side  ! 

It  is  quite  certain  that  trees  are  very 
likely  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and. 
therefore,  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  stand  under  trees  in  a 
storm.  No  consideration  of  shelter 
should  induce  any  one  to  adopt  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  course.  The  danger,  in  fact, 
is  very  much  greater  when  heavy  rain 
is  falling,  since  the  tree,  loaded  with 
moisture,  becomes  an  efficient  light¬ 
ning-conductor.  For  similar  reasons, 
it  is  dangerous  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a 
lofty  building  (not  protected  by  a  light¬ 
ning-conductor)  in  a  thunderstorm. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  catastrophes 
known  in  the  history  of  thunderstorms 
occurred  to  a  crowd  of  persons  who 
stood  in  the  porch  of  a  village  church 
waiting  till  a  thunder-shower  should 
have  passed  away. 

In  the  open  air,  when  a  heavy  thun¬ 
derstorm  is  progressing,  and  no  shelter 
near,  the  best  course  is  to  place  one’s 
self  at  a  moderate  distance  from  some 


tall  trees.  Franklin  considered  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  the 
best.  Henley  also  considered  five  or 
six  yards  a  suitable  distance  in  the  case 
of  a  single  tree.  But  when  the  tree  is 
lofty,  a  somewhat  greater  distance  is. 
preferable. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded,, 
perhaps,  that  the  necessity  for  taking 
these  precautions  only  exists  when  the 
storm  is  really  raging  close  at  hand.. 
When  the  interval  which  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  lightning-flash  and  the  thun¬ 
der-peal  is  such  as  to  show  that  the 
storm  is  in  reality  many  miles  away,  it 
is  altogether  unnecessary  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  of  any  sort,  however  brilliant  the 
flash  may  be,  or  however  loud  the  peaL 
It  must  be  noticed,  however  that  a  storm 
often  travels  very  rapidly.  If  the  inter¬ 
val  of  time  between  the  lightning  and 
the  thunder  is  observed  to  diminish 
markedly,  so  that  the  storm  is  found  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  the  observer’s 
station,  the  same  precautions  should  at 
once  be  taken  as  though  the  storm  were 
raging  immediately  around  him.  So 
soon  as  the  interval  begins  to  grow 
longer,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
storm  has  passed  its  point  of  nearest 
approach,  and  is  receding.  But  the 
laws  according  to  which  thunderstorms- 
travel  are  as  yet  very  little  understood 
and  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  because 
the  interval  between  flash  and  peal  has 
begun  to  increase  after  having  dimin¬ 
ished,  the  storm  is  therefore  certainly 
passing  away,  It  must  be  in  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  all  who  have  noted  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  thunderstorms,  that  when  a 
storm  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
observer,  the  interval  between  the  flash 
and  the  thunder-peal  will  often  increase 
and  diminish  alternately  several  times, 
in  succession.  It  is  only  when  the  in¬ 
terval  has  became  considerable,  that 
the  danger  may  be  assumed  to  have 
passed  away.. —  Chambers' s  J onrnaL 
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AS  A  MEANS  of  disseminating  use¬ 
ful  information  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  cheap  literature  to  the  masses, 
as  an  aid  in  promoting  social  intercourse, 
as  a  facilitation  of  business  enterprise, 
as  a  help  to  self  education  through  in¬ 
creased  letter  writing,  and  as  affording 
fuller  and  freer  interchange  of  ideas, 
our  postal  system  is  of  the  utmost  na¬ 
tional  importance  ;  and  the  acquisition 
of  such  reforms  as  will  insure  its  great¬ 
est  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  is  a  subject  interesting  to  every 
individual  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  success  attending  the  use  of  postal 
cards  in  England  affords  evidence 
of  the  favor  with  which  any  step  in 
the  direction  of  cheap  postage  is 
popularly  regarded  ;  and  the  large  in¬ 
crease  of  matter  passing  through  the 
mails  of  that  country  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  system  proves  that  the 
people  gladly  welcome  any  project  tend¬ 
ing  to  decrease  the  expense  of  intercom¬ 
munication. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  at  the 
present  time  a  necessity  exists  for  still 
further  modification  of  our  postal  laws, 
in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation  in  territory,  population  and  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity.  The  day  when 
every  letter  was  accompanied  on  its 
journey  by  a  regular  bill  of  lading  which 
had  to  be  checked  at  each  post  office 
through  which  it  traveled  is  past  : 
but  the  labor  of  transportation,  assort¬ 
ment,  and  delivery,  although  materially 
simplified  is  not  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  expenditure,  nor  has  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  general  that  completeness  and 
uniformity  of  organization  adequate  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  work  it  is  called 
upon  to  perform. 

Transportation,  cost  of  stamps,  sal- 
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aries, employees  and  rent  of  buildings  ar 
the  elements  which  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  our  postal  expenses.  So  far  as 
the  transportation  of  letters  themselves  is 
concerned,  their  actual  weight  is  of  but 
little  moment.  It  is  rarely  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  communication  weighs  half  an 
ounce,  the  legal  rate,  so  that  double  or 
even  quadruple  the  number  of  letters 
might  be  carried  without  producing  any 
material  difference  in  the  expense  arising 
from  the  mere  heaviness  of  the  mails. 
But  there  is  other  and  far  bulkier 
material  than  prepaid  letters  to  be  for¬ 
warded.  The  free  exchange  of  periodi¬ 
cals  and  the  abuse  of  the  franking  priv¬ 
ilege  necessitates  the  transmission  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  matter  which,  from  its 
nature,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  mails, 
and  on  which  no  tax  is  levied.  As  a 
result,  letter  postage  is  placed  at  a 
figure  sufficiently  great  to  meet  the  de¬ 
ficit  thus  incured,  so  that,  virtually, 
the  people  at  large  have  to  pay  for  the 
tuns  of  Congressional  documents  and 
transient  publications  which  are  yearly 
sent  on  private  business.  Taking  all 
this  dead-head  matter  into  considera¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  its 
transportation  over  the  great  distances 
separating  points  of  territory,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that,  so  long  as  the 
present  state  of  affairs  exists,  postage 
as  cheap  as  that  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  an  impossibility  ;  nor  can  any  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  at  present  paid  for  letter 
postage  be  effected  until  a  uniform  rate 
be  established,  taxable  on  every  particle 
of  matter  forwarded  and  based  upon 
weight,  or  on  weight  and  distance  sent, 
combined. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  it  costs  as 
much  to  send  a  letter  across  the  river  to 
Brooklyn  as  to  San  Francisco,  and  yet 
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t  can  hardly  be  urged  that  the  expense 
is  as  great  to  trasmit  that  letter  to  one 
city  as  to  the  other. 

For  other  matter  than  letters,  an 
equalization  of  charges  is  even  a  greater 
necessity.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
publisher  of  a  weekly  journal  should,  in 
case  he  desires  to  forward  fifty-two 
copies  of  his  journal  at  one  time  to  a 
non-subscriber,  be  compelled  to  pay 
one  dollar  and  four  cents  postage  ; 
while  if,  to  a  subscriber,  one  number  of 
the  paper  be  sent  weekly  for  fifty-two 
weeks,  the  charge  for  the  entire  year  is 
but  twenty  cents.  In  both  instances 
the  number  of  copies  sent  is  precisely 
the  same  ;  why  then  should  wholesale 
fates  be  paid  in  one  case  and  not  in  the 
Other  ?  What  is  needed  is  a  fixed  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  newspaper  postage,  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  to  make  it  no  great  burden 
if  imposed  on  exchanges  or  on  pub¬ 
lishers  who  forward  large  quantities 
of  matter,  and  which,  if  collected  on 
every  periodical  or  package  passing 
through  the  mails,  would  yield  an  in¬ 
come  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent 
per  half  ounce.  The  franking  privilege 
is  simply  a  crying  evil,  and  we  trust 
that  the  day  of  its  total  abolition  is  not 
far  distant. 

The  new  postal  rates,  which  have 
lately  come  into  effect,  are  more  valua¬ 
ble  on  account  of  their  opening  the  way 
toward  future  and  greater  reductions 
than  for  the  saving  of  postage  in  which 
they  may  at  present  result.  Postal  cards, 
for  correspondence  or  for  printed  cir¬ 
culars  similar  to  those  already  in  use  in 
England  and  other  European  countries, 
have  been  authorized.  The  card  will 
bear  a  one  cent  stamp  and  will  be  im¬ 
printed  with  lines  for  the  address.  The 
back  will  be  ruled  for  the  letter.  The 
price  for  both  card  and  s‘  amp  will  be  one 
cent.  As  the  plates  for  printing  are 
not  yet  prepared,  it  will  probably  be 


three  or  four  weeks  before  the  cards  will 
be  ready  for  issue.  The  charges  on  cir¬ 
culars  are  reduced  from  two  cents  to 
one  cent  for  every  two  ounces  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  Transient  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  etc.,  are  also  to 
pay  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces  or 
fraction,  instead  of  two  cents  for  every 
four  ounces  or  less  as  under  the  old  law. 
On  books,  the  postage  is  two  cents  for 
every  two  ounces  or  fraction,  the  weight 
being  limited  to  four  pounds  ;  and  on 
samples  of  merchandise,  etc.,  the  rates 
are  the  same  as  for  books,  with  the  1  im¬ 
itation  of  weight  to  twelve  ounces. 

Tr.e  cost  of  labor  in  our  post  office 
system  can  only  be  lessened  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  remodelling  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  by  doing  away  with  much 
unnecessary  and  useless  work  which 
tends  but  to  make  their  interior  machin¬ 
ery  complicated  and  unwieldly.  There 
is  very  little  value  in  the  stamp  of  date 
and  locality  usually  imprinted  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  envelope.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
variable  illegible  and  might  easily  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  on  ordinary  letters  ;  though 
if  its  use  were  required  by  the  sender, 
means  should  be  provided  and  a  charge 
made  for  affixing  it  carefully  and  Prop¬ 
erly.  A  contemporary  suggests  that 
stamped  envelopes  should  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  employed  for  drop  letters  ;  and 
by  this  mode,  the  time  and  labor  of  ob¬ 
literating  the  postage  stamp  would  be 
saved,  as  the  mere  writing  of  the  address 
on  the  exterior  would  be  a  sufficient  can¬ 
cellation. 

A  thousand  million  letters  yearly  pass 
through  our  mails,  and  yet  the  statistics 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  show 
that  the  country  suffers  a  deficiency, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  a  means  of 
revenue,  our  postal  arrangements  are  a 
source  of  expense.  This,  by  proper  or¬ 
ganization,  judicious  retrenchment,  and 
a  uniform,  low  rate  of  postage  honestly 
enforced,  can  be  eventually  remedied  ; 
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and  although  the  various  innovations 
and  improvements  will  doubtless  in  the 
beginning  prove  expensive,  still  in  the 


end  we  believe  they  will  become  self- 
supporting  by  the  postal  increase  they 
will  produce. — Scientific  American. 
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RAVELING  in  the  United  States 
at  the  breakingout  of  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  wishing  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  war  service,  I  accepted  a  cap¬ 
tain’s  commission  offered  me  in  a  cav¬ 
alry  regiment  belonging  to  Torbet’s 
division. 

We  were  lying  near  Winchester,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  just  before 
Sheridan  made  his  celebrated  ride  ;  the 
Confederate  general,  Early,  covering 
this  town,  and  occupying  the  crossing 
of  Opequan  Creek. 

The  company  I  commanded  held  the 
extreme  left  of  Torbet’s  division  ;  and 
in  front  of  this  we  were  thrown  out  on 
picket  duty,  along  the  skirts  of  a  tract 
of  woodland. 

In  advance  of  the  line,  upon  which  I 
had  placed  my  sentries,  ran  a  narrow 
but  very  deep  creek  —  a  tributary  of 
the  Opequan — but  with  a  fordable 
crossing  close  to  the  spot  I  had  fixed 
upon  for  my  temporary  quarters. 

I  had  just  returned  from  visiting  the 
picket  sentries,  and  was  warming  my¬ 
self  at  a  small  camp-fire  we  had  kindled. 
Although  in  the  month  of  September, 
it  was  a  raw,  chilly  morning,  with  a 
drizzling  mist  fast  thickening  into  rain. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  tramp  of  cav¬ 
alry,  with  the  clan*  of  bits  and  sabres. 
The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the 
rear.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
place  where  our  fire  had  been  kindled 
ran  the  stream  above  mentioned.  At 


the  ford  it  was  crossed  by  a  narrow 
wood  road,  which  turned  sharply  on 
the  other  side  —  thence  running  par¬ 
allel  with  the  creek  in  the  direction  of 
Berryville.  It  was  down  this  road 
the  sounds  appeared  to  come ;  and, 
although  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  our  scouting  parties  should 
be  out  in  that  direction,  I  felt  alarm 
upon  Rearing  the  tread  ol  approaching 
troopers. 

Turning  to  my  sergeant,  a  wiry  six- 
footer  from  Maine  —  the  only  man  near 
me  who  was  awake  —  I  said  — 

“  Totten  what  troops  can  those  be  ?  ” 
The  sergeant  was  not  only  awake, 
but  remarkably  “  wide-awake,  and 
with  head  bent  down,  and  ear  close  to 
the  ground,  was  already  listening  in¬ 
tently  to  the  hoof-strokes  ot  the  ap¬ 
proaching  horsemen. 

As  I  spoke,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
saying  in  an  excited  tone  — 

“  By  jiminy,  cap  !  them  'ere  don  t 
sound  like  our  horses  ;  not  halt  o  them 
air  shod  !  ” 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  the 
horsemen  hove  into  sight,  filing  round 
a  bend  ;  and  without  any  hesitation 
whatever,  headed  toward  the  creek 
crossing,  in  front  of  our  camp-fire. 
Every  man  of  them  had  a  blue  cavalry 
cloak,  and  most  wore  the  Union  cavalry 
hat.  There  were  five  of  us,  altogether, 
round  the  fire  ;  Sergeant  Totten,  with 
three  privates  all  fast  asleep,  and  my- 
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self.  Our  horses  were  hitched  close  by, 
saddled,  and  ready  for  any  emergency  ; 
revolvers  in  holsters,  and  carbines  slung 
from  a  neighboring  tree,  with  an  India- 
rubber  blanket  carefully  spread  over 
them  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  position 
we  occupied  was  quite  an  isolated  one, 
beine  over  half  a  mile  from  the  next 
relief-station  ;  connected,  to  be  sure,  by 
a  chain  of  picket  sentries,  who  would 
have  been  in  sight  of  each  other  but  for 
the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  wood  in 
which  we  were  stationed.  As  it  was, 
unless  when  they  came  out  in  the  open 
space,  they  could  not  see  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  beyond  fifty  yards  on  either  side 
of  their  post. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  party 
of  horsemen  — now  in  full  sight  —  had 
come  upon  us  was,  no  doubt,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  why  I  felt  suspicious  of 
their  character.  I  had  done  so.  even 
before  sighting  them. 

They  must  have  emerged  from  the 
woods,  and  struck  the  road  but  a  short 
distance  above  the  bend  ;  for  the 
tramping  first  heard  was  not  that  of  a 
gradually  advancing  troop,  but  clear, 
distinct  and  suddenly  close  at  hand. 
Anyhow,  there  they  were,  right  at  the 
crossing  of  the  creek  —  their  approach 
unnoticed  by  any  of  our  pickets.  I 
challenged  them  at  once,  in  a  loud, 
sharp  voice,  holding  my  revolver  in 
hand  : 

“  Halt  !  Who  goes  there  ?  ” 

“  Friends  !  ”  was  the  immediate  and 
ready  reply,  as  they  pulled  up  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  challenge.  “  Dis¬ 
mount,  one  friend  !  Advance  and  ”  — 

The  last  word  had  hardly  parted  from 
my  lips,  their  leader  had  actually  thrown 
one  of  his  legs  over  his  horses  croup, 
as  if  to  advance  as  ordered,  when,  with 
a  muttered  word  of  command,  he 
turned  back  into  his  saddle;  and  in  a 
econd’s  time  the  whole  party  had 


dashed  across  the  creek,  up  its  bank, 
and  were  amongst  us  l 

I  fired  my  revolver,  bringing  down 
one  of  their  horses  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  called  out  to  my  companions. 

Too  late  !  it  was  of  no  use  ;  we  were 
only  five,  totally  unprepared,  and  taken 
by  surprise  ;  they  were  a  score  at  least  ; 
all  ready,  and  aware  of  their  advantage. 

With  the  instinct  of  habit,  however, 
one  of  the  sleeping  men,  upon  hearing 
the  shouts  and  shot,  sprang  up  and 
rushed  towards  our  horses.  In  doing' 
so,  he  was  ruthlessly  shot  down  ;  and 
seeing  that  this  would  be  the  fate  of  all 
if  we  offered  resistance  —  cut  off,  and 
overpowered  as  we  undoubtedly  were  — 
I  at  once  cried  out,  “  Hold  your  fire  : 
we  surrender  !  ” 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  this 
blue-coated  troop  of  guerillas  came  in 
sight,  we  were  captured  ;  our  arms 
taken  from  us  ;  ordered  to  mount  our 
horses ;  and  were  galloping  at  a  slap¬ 
ping  pace  along  a  poorly  constructed 
clay  road,  leading  towards  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  with  six  of  Mosby’s  rough  riders 
on  each  side  of  us. 

If  was  a  neat  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the 
Confeds —  a  feat  skilfully  and  daringly 
carried  out. 

The  chagrin  and  shame  I  felt  at  being 
thus  overreached  made  my  blood  fairly 
tingle  to  my  finger  ends.  There  were 
four  of  us  captured  —  Sergeant  Totten, 
two  privates,  and  myself ;  their  own 
dismounted  man,  whose  horse  had  been 
shot,  having  appropriated  the  one  be¬ 
longing  to  our  comrade  they  had  killed. 

I  had  little  hope  that  any  effort  would 
be  made  to  rescue  us.  The  alarm 
would,  no  doubt,  be  given,  but  too  late 
for  pursuit  to  be  of  service.  Before  a 
sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to 
make  it  safe,  we  should  be  carried  far 
out  of  reach  of  rescue. 

As  we  rode  along  I  managed  to  count 
the  party  of  Confeds.  They  were 
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twenty-one  in  all — nineteen  men  and 
two  officers  ;  he  in  command  being  a 
handsome,  black-eyed  fellow  with  a 
pleasing  cast  of  countenance,  and 
riding  one  of  the  most  splendid  charg¬ 
ers  I  ever  saw.  Indeed,  all  of  them 
were  upon  good  stock,  and  our  North¬ 
ern  horses  made  but  a  poor  show  be¬ 
side  them.  The  party  was  evidently  a 
picked  one  —  selected  for  some  special 
duty.  Before  they  came  upon  us  they 
must  have  ridden  hard  and  long ;  for 
although  their  horses  were  still  equal 
to  the  sharp  pace  at  which  we  were 
going,  they  labored  heavily  and  showed 
most  unmistakable  signs  of  fatigue. 

We  must  have  ridden  at  least  ten 
miles  in  silence,  not  a  word  having 
been  spoken  by  any  one  ;  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  officer  in  command  checked 
his  horse,  and,  wheeling  round,  cried 
■out  : 

“  Take  it  easy  now,  boys  !  ” 

We  had  reached  the  bottom  of  a 
steep,  rocky  hill,  the  path  over  which 
was  nothing  more  than  the  bed  of  a 
wet-weather  stream,  full  of  bowlders 
and  ruts.  Here  we  were  ordered  into 
single  file  ;  and,  after  scrambling  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  we  gained  the 
summit.  The  road  again  became  bet¬ 
ter  ;  running  along  a  broad  table-land, 
densely  covered  with  a  stunted  growth 
of  black-jack  and  scrub-oak.  As  we 
silently  went  on,  the  black-eyed  leader 
•of  the  “  Rebs  ”  brought  his  horse 
alongside  mine,  and  said  quite  good- 
humoredly  — 

“  Captain,  I  was  sorry  to  disturb  you 
so  early  this  morning  ;  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  were  as  much  surprised  to 
see  you,  as  you  at  sight  of  us.  When 
we  came  upon  you,  we  had  no  idea 
that  we  were  anywhere  near  your  lines.” 

I  was  still  in  a  savage  humor  with 
myself,  and  answered  bitterly  and 
sternly  — 

44  It  was  a  pity  you  did  not  strike  our 


lines  a  trifle  higher  up  ;  you  would  then 
have  had  a  fairer  chance  tor  a  fight.’ 

“Oh  !  ”  answered  he,  laughing,  “  I 
was  not  at  all  ambitious  of  that,  and  am 
quite  thankful  to  get  away  as  I  did.” 

“  It  'was  odd.”  I  remarked,  looking 
at  him  steadily,  “  for  one  of  Mosby’s 
officers  to  be  blundering  so  near  the 
Shenandoah.  They  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  knowing  this  country  thor¬ 
oughly.” 

“  And  they  deserve  it,”  he  answered. 
“Most  of  them  have  spent  their  whole 
lives  hereabouts,  and  have  hunted  and 
tramped  over  every  foot  of  the  valley. 
Unfortunately  for  you,”  he  added  with 
a  smile,  “  I  have  but  lately  joined  the 
command,  and  blunder  now  and  then  ; 
otherwise,  I  can  assure  you,  we  would 
never  have  ventured  to  awake  you  as 
we  did  this  morning.  My  orders  were 
to  do  anything  but  that.  Once  in, 
however,  I  thought  the  boldest  way 
out  would  be  the  best.” 

“  It  did  not  require  much  boldness.” 
I  retorted,  “to  lead  twenty  men  on  five 
—  three  of  them  asleep,  and  two  un¬ 
armed.” 

“  No,”  said  he  ;  “  but  how  could  I 
tell  there  wasn’t  a  whole  squadron  of 
you  at  hand  ?  However,  here  we  are 
now  at  “  Granny  Kitt’s,’  and  I  guess 
we  had  better  have  some  breakfast.” 

He  was  a  social,  pleasant  fellow,  this 
Confed  captain  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
should  have  found  him  an  agreeable 
companion,  had  the  manner  of  our 
introduction  been  different. 

We  had  now  arrived  in  full  view  of 
the  Shenandoah  River,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  table-land.  Here  there  was  a 
log-cabin,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  with  some  cultivated  fields  around 
it.  At  the  door  stood  an  old  negress  ; 
who  threw  up  her  arms  in  great  excite¬ 
ment  as  we  approached,  greeting  our 
captors  with  profuse  courtesies  and 
congratulations. 
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“  Lud  ha’  mercy,  Massa  Cap’n  Garb¬ 
er  !  So  you’se  ben  an’  gone  an’  done 
it  this  time  shoo  an’  sartin.  Fo’  Yanks 
—  bress  de  Lord  — and  dar  hosses  and 
guns  too  —  an  one  o'  dem  a  jient,”  she 
added,  laughing,  and  pointing  at  poor 
Totten,  who  by  some  mischance  was 
mounted  on  a  very  small  horse  ;  which 
with  his  long  legs  nearly  touching  the 
ground,  gave  him  a  rather  ludicrous 
appearance. 

“Yes,  Granny,”  replied  the  captain  ; 
“  I've  been  getting  up  an  appetite  this 
morning,  and  am  as  hungry  as  a  Texan. 
What  have  you  got  for  us  to  eat  ?  ” 

“  Lor,  massa,  nuffin  but  some  milk 
and  corn-dodger.” 

“  That  won’t  do  for  stomachs  so 
hungry  as  ours,”  answered  the  captain. 
“  Boys,”  he  cried,  turning  to  his  men, 
“  I  think  I  see  some  provender  in  the 
enclosure  behind  the  house :  you  have 
permission  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I 
shall  give  Granny  some  Confederate 
scrip  for  the  damage  ;  and  she  can  hand 
it  to  the  owner  when  he  comes  home.” 

To  a  Confederate  partisan,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  welcome  than 
this  license  for  free  forage  ;  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes’  time,  half  a  dozen 
of  them  were  o.ver  the  fence,  and  had 
“  roped  ”  a  cow,  to  be  killed  for  their 
mid-day  meal  ;  while  another  half- 
dozen  were  making  havoc  among  the 
hens  and  ducks  belonging  to  the  little 
plantation. 

The  four  prisoners  were  placed  to¬ 
gether  on  a  log  near  the  cabin-door  ; 
on  the  sill  of  which  the  Confed  captain 
and  his  lieutenant  had  seated  them¬ 
selves.  They  talked  in  a  low  tone  ;  but 
my  hearing  is  wonderfully  acute  — 
never  more  than  at  that  moment ;  and, 
by  listening  attentively,  I  made  out 
from  their  conversation,  that  our  guard 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  six  men, 
with  only  the  lieutenant  to  command 
them.  I  had  not  before  taken  much 


notice  of  this  subordinate  officer,  except 
to  perceive  that  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  with  a  sallow  and  sinister  cast  of 
countenance,  and  a  most  unmistakably 
contemptuous  look  in  his  eye  whenever 
he  glanced  at  us.  But  now,  as  a  re¬ 
mark  of  his  reached  my  ear,  I  turned 
round  on  the  log,  and  took  his  measure 
more  fully. 

He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance  ; 
of  tall,  gaunt  frame,  with  a  pair  of 
small,  weasel-like  eyes.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  different  sort  of  person  from  his 
handsome,  frank-spoken  superior.  A 
bitter,  remorseless  enemy  I  could  easily 
see  ;  and  one  who  would  shoot  us  down 
as  readily  as  he  would  pick  off  a  squir¬ 
rel,  if  we  gave  him  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation  for  doing  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
rejoiced  at  hearing  that  we  were  soon 
to  be  left  to  his  tender  care ;  for  I  had 
hopes  from  his  youth,  as  also  his  over- 
confidence  in  his  own  great  merit  as  a 
soldier.  I  knew  he  would  be  found  off 
his  guard  ten  times  for  once  his  seem¬ 
ingly  careless  captain  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  slip. 

In  the  mean  time  the  saddles  had 
been  taken  off  the  horses,  and  a  detail 
of  men  was  engaged  in  attending  to 
their  wants.  Water  was  given  them 
from  a  draw-well  near  by,  with  a  bag" 
of  corn  brought  out  from  the  cabin, 
and  distributed  in  a  log-trough  which 
ran  all  along  the  building. 

The  old  negress  still  kept  up  her 
garrulous  enjoyment,  making  many 
remarks  at  our  expense.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  appear  in  the  door¬ 
way,  clap  her  hands,  and  slap  her  knees 
repeating  with  apparent  delight  — 

“  Bress  de  Lord  !  fo’  Yanks  all  took 
togedder  ! 

After  a  time  she  brought  out  a  buck¬ 
et  of  wTater  and  an  old  tin  cup.  Placing 
them  near  us  on  the  ground,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  down  beside  them,  she  bent  over 
the  bucket,  pretending,  as  I  could  see. 
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to  skim  out  some  imaginary  object  in 
the  water.  Just  then,  I  heard  her  say. 
in  a  low  tone,  and  as  it  talking  to  her¬ 
self  — 

“God  lub  you  Lincum  sogers  !  Don't 
mind  what  dis  old  fool  niggersay.  She 
only  skeert  to  say  nothing  else.  Look 
out,  I  tell  you,  for  dat  Massa  Barker; 
he  kill  you  all,  ef  you  don’t. 

Having  cornered  what  she  had  been 
trying  to  capture  in  the  water,  she  threw 
it  on  the  ground  ;  and,  tilling  the  cup 
offered  it  to  me  with  a  grin. 

Here,  then,  was  a  friend  in  disguise, 
after  all.  I  knew  at  once  that  the 
lieutenant  was  the  “  Massa  Barker,” 
who  was  such  a  terrible  fellow  in  her 
eyes  ;  and  I  knew  also,  that  her  warn¬ 
ing  was  not  to  be  made  light  of.  I 
resolved  to  act  carefully,  and  avoid  run¬ 
ning  risks  where  the  odds  would  be 
hopelessly  against  us.  But  I  had  fully 
determined,  and  sworn  in  my  own  heart 
that  with  the  slightest  glimmer  offering 
a  chance  of  success,  I  would  risk  heavy 
odds  to  escape. 

I  caught  Totten’s  eye,  as  my  thoughts 
ran  thus.  There  was  a  decisive,  wicked 
look  in  it,  that  fully  answered  mine  ; 
and  I  knew  I  had  a  fearless  comrade 
for  whatever  I  might  undertake. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  again  started  forward,  descending 
the  hill  toward  the  Shenandoah.  But, 
before  reaching  this  river,  the  captain, 
with  the  bulk  of  his  party,  drew  off 
from  us  ;  taking  a  road  leading  down 
stream,  and  leaving  his  stern  lieutenant 
with  six  men  as  our  guard. 

As  the  horses  picked  their  way  slowly 
down  the  rough  road,  I  managed  by 
degrees  to  increase  the  distance  between 
the  leading  files  of  rebels  and  myself; 
so  that  Totten  and  I  had  the  chance  of 
exchanging  a  word  or  two,  unheard  by 
either  our  comrades  or  captors. 

“Totten,”  said  I,  “you  don’t  want 


to  go  to  the  Libby  prison,  if  you  can 
help  it,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  By  jiminy  !”  he  replied,  this  being 
his  usual  form  of  affirmation,  “  I’d  just 
as  soon  have  a  bullet  sent  through  me. 
At  least,  1  would  willingly  run  the  risk 
of  a  dozen,  rather  than  go  there.” 

“  1  am  afraid  that  young  Reb  will 
give  us  but  a  slight  chance  to  escape.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that;  he  may 
think  so  little  of  our  pluck,  as  not  to 
give  us  credit  for  enough  to  make  the 
attempt.  Jiminy  !  if  I  had  a  square 
blow  at  that  yellow  sconce  of  his, 
wouldn’t  I  show  him  stars.  Do  you 
notice  the  way  he  speaks  to,  and  looks 
at  us,  as  it  we  were  meaner  than  dogs  ?” 

“  Sergeant  could  you  manage  to 
sprain  your  ankle,  at  our  next  stopping- 
p.ace  ?  They  are  going  to  change 
horses  soon.  I  overheard  one  of  them 
say  so.  If  I  have  to  wait  on  you,  and 
bathe  your  damaged  ankle,  and  all 
that  ”  — 

I  had  no  chance  to  finish  what  I  had 
intended  saying.  The  lieutenant  at 
that  moment  rode  up  and  kept  along¬ 
side  of  us. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
we  came  upon  a  clearing,  in  the  center 
of  which  stood  a  farm  house.  It  was 
a  large  log  building,  with  two  wings, 
and  an  open  space  between  them,  roofed 
over — one  of  the  wings  only  having  the 
appearance  of  a  dwelling,  the  other 
without  any  windows,  only  an  entrance 
from  an  open  space  between. 

We  were  ordered  to  dismount  as  soon 
as  we  had  ridden  into  the  enclosure  in 
front  of  the  huose.  Then,  after  hitch¬ 
ing  our  horses  to  a  long  rack,  we  were 
taken  through  the  open  passage  to 
another  enclosure  in  the  rear,  which 
was  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  in  front.  Totten  and  I  were 
walked  along,  side  by  side  ;  and,  just  as 
we  came  to  the  steps  leading  flown  into 
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the  back-yard  he  stumbled,  and  fell 
violently  forward,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  himself.  Two  of 
the  Rebs,  who  were  striding  before  us, 
with  their  rifles  in  hand,  turned  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  noise.  When  they  saw  the  ser- 
gent  scrambling  in  the  dust,  they  burst 
out  laughing,  and  seeming  greatly  to 
enjoy  the  sight. 

Totten  had  fallen  with  such  violence, 
and  so  naturally,  I  really  imagined  he  had 
seriously  hurt  himself.  I  was  sure  of  it 
when,  on  raising  him  up,  he  dropped 
down  again  with  a  groan,  crying  out, 
“Cap,  I’ve  sprained  my  ankle  darned 
badly.” 

The  lieutenant  now  came  up,  and 
roughly  inquired  the  cause  of  the  rum¬ 
pus.  On  getting  satisfied,  he  ordered 
us  to  be  taken  to  a  small  stable  that 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  yard.  I  re- 
quested  him  to  allow  Totten  to  remain 
outside,  and  myself  along  with  him,  so 
that  I  might  bathe  his  ankle  with  cold 
water,  and  see  if  I  could ’t  get  him  into 
walking  condition  before  we  started 
again. 

“  Bah  !  you  can  doctor  him  in  the 
stable  as  well  as  here,”  replied  the 
young  wolf  with  a  grin. 

“  But,  lieutenant,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  here,”  I  said,  in  the  most 
conciliating  manner  I  was  capable  of. 
“  The  water  is  near  at  hand.” 

“  Put  in  the  other  two,  then,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  pointing  to  Hill  and  Carey, 
the  two  privates.  “  Turn  all  the  horses 
into  the  old  field  ;  four  of  you  get  ‘  fresh 
mounts,’  and  be  ready  to  come  along 
with  me.” 

Hill  and  Carey  were  taken  on  to  the 
stable,  and  thrust  into  it  ;  the  door  was 
closed  and  bolted  behind  them,  and 
two  sentries  stationed  nearby. 

I  managed  with  some  difficulty  to  get 
Totten  close  up  to  the  stoop  of  the 
dwelling,  and  under  a  large  tree  ;  against 
the  trunk  of  which  I  placed  him  in  a  sit¬ 


ting  posture.  Then,  using  my  hands 
as  ladles,  I  kept  pouring  a  continual 
stream  of  cold  water  upon  the  injured 
ankle. 

One  of  the  sentries  had  been  placed 
over  Hill  and  Carey  by  the  stable-door, 
while  the  other  kept  guard  upon  Totten 
and  myself,  —  a  gaunt,  stalwart  fellow, 
with  a  very  wide-awake  and  dangerous 
expression  in  his  small  greenish  eyes. 

With  joy,  I  saw  the  Confeds  take  the 
saddles  from  their  horses,  lead  the 
animals  down  a  narrow  lane,  and  turn 
them  loose  into  a  large  enclosure. 

When  they  came  back  into  the  yard, 
four  of  them  stepped  into  a  second 
stable,  larger  than  that  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  secured.  In  a  short 
time  they  came  out  again  each  leading 
a  horse.  These  they  hitched  to  a  long 
rack  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  horses  were  at  once  saddled 
and  bridled  ;  and  I  could  see  through 
the  open  door  of  the  stable,  that  it 
was  now  empty,  and  that  the  animals 
brought  forth  were  all  of  their  reserve 
stock. 

Each  wing  of  the  building  was  en¬ 
tered  by  a  door  that  fronted  on  the 
central  space.  One  was  a  heavy  oaker. 
door  that  opened  outward  ;  could  be 
secured  by  a  strong  shooting  bolt,  and 
a  thick,  flat  swinging  bar  of  iron  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

Shortly  after  I  had  got  Totten  up  to 
the  back  step,  I  noticed  that  this  door 
had  been  left  ajar,  and  that  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  had  gone  inside,  where  he  had  seated 
himself. 

The  door  was  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
me  a  good  view  of  the  room  inside.  I 
saw  there  was  a  large  heap  of  shelled 
corn  in  one  corner,  and  on  a  bench 
close  by  lay  the  rifles  and  revolvers  of 
the  men  who  were  out  looking  after 
the  horses.  The  heavy  padlock,  be- 
longing  to  the  door-bolt,  lay  on  the 
porch  outside. 
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After  saddling  their  horses,  the  four 
men  sat  down  on  the  front  step.  In  a 
few  minutes  two  of  them  got  up  again, 
and  lounged  into  the  store-room,  where 
presently  they  became  engaged  in  wip¬ 
ing  their  revolvers. 

Soon  another  rose  up,  and  also  went 
inside  the  store-room,  where  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  coin-heap.  The 
fourth  man  remained  in  the  porch,  em¬ 
ployed  in  mending  the  broken  rein  of  a 
a  bridle.  Presently  he,  too,  got  up,  and 
walked  into  the  building,  where  I  could 
hear  him  asking  for  an  awl.  Just  then 
I  felt  a  quick  beating  at  the  heart,  and  a 
sudden  flushing  in  my  lace,  as  a  thought 
came  across  my  brain  that  promised  a 
plan  of  escape. 

Although  I  felt  cool  and  collected  as 
ever  in  my  life,  L  could  hear  my  heart 
thumping  against  my  ribs,  like  the 
strokes  of  a  trip-hammer.  My  anxiety 
was  extreme ;  for  I  knew  every  mo¬ 
ment  that  passed  lessened  our  chance 
of  success.  At  any  instant  the  Confed¬ 
erate  lieutenant  might  start  us  to  the 
road  again. 

The  trooper  who  had  been  strap¬ 
mending,  once  more  came  out  upon 
the  porch,  and  walked  off  to  where  his 
horse  stood  at  the  rack. 

Buckling  on  the  mended  rain,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house,  and  went  straight 
into  the  store-room.  Crossing  to  his 
comrades,  he  set  down  on  the  bench 
beside  them. 

I  looked  at  Totten,  and  then  asked 
the  guard,  in  a  low  voice,  if  we  could 
not  have  ajcabbage-leaf  to  place  on  the 
sprained  ankle. 

“  Cabbage-leaf  !”  he  replied  ;  “  where 
the  h — l’s  there  any  cabbage  about 
hyar  ? 

“  Right  there,”  said  I,  pointing  to  a 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  where  I  had 
observed  a  few  miserable  heads  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  sort  of  garden-patch. 

“  Oh  !  ”  answered  he,  with  a  laugh, 


“  if  you  think  them  ’ere  will  do  you  any 
good,  you  kin  take  ’em,  1  suppose.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.”  said  Totten : 
“  won’t  you  have  some  tobacco  ?” 

And  the  sergeant  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  plug  of  the  weed,  which,  by 
good  luck,  he  happened  to  have  about 
him 

The  Reb,  stepping  up,  took  it  readily  ; 
and,  cramming  a  quid  into  his  jaw, 
drew  off  again. 

As  Totten  wished  it,  the  movement 
placed  him  several  feet  nearer  us,  than 
he  had  been  before, 

“I  reckon  a  bit  o’  baccy  are  better 
than  a  cabbage-leaf,”  he  remarked  with 
a  grin. 

“  Not  to  us  now,”  replied  Totten, 
with  a  glance  given  to  me  that,  had  the 
sentry  seen,  and  been  any  thing  of  a 
physiognomist,  would  have  done  us 
damage. 

“Rube  !  ”  he  said,  calling  out  to  the 
other  guard,  who  was  about  fifty  paces 
off,  and  nearer  the  patch  of  cultivated 
ground,  “  pitch  one  o’  them  ’ere  old 
heads  of  greens  this  way  :  the  Yank 
wants  it  for  his  crippled  foot.” 

Ruben,  propping  his  long  rifle  against 
the  log  he  was  seated  on,  and  slowly 
raising  up,  walked  toward  the  ‘greens.’ 

I  glanced  at  Totten.  He  was  gather¬ 
ing  his  legs  under  him,  and  furiously 
rubbing  the  sprained  ankle  with  one 
hand.  Our  sentry  had  turned  half-way 
round,  while  speaking  to  the  other  ;  the 
butt  of  his  gun  rested  on  his  boot,  not 
more  than  a  dozen  feet  from  the  ser¬ 
geant’s  grasp.  I  was  close  to  Totten, 
only  a  little  outside,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  Confed.  I  saw  that  the  sergeant 
was  quite  ready,  and  watching  me  with 
eager  eyes. 

The  outside  guard  had  reached  the 
cabbage-patch,  and  was  stooping  to 
pluck  the  “  greens.”  The  time  for  ac¬ 
tion  had  at  length  arrived  ;  and  I  raised 
my  right  hand. 
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With  the  spring  of  a  catamount, 
Totten  threw  himself  forward  upon  the 
unsuspecting  sentry.  As  he  did  so,  I 
rushed  up  the  steps,  caught  hold  of  the 
heavy  door,  dashed  it  to,  and  drove 
home  the  shooting  holt  —  before  the 
men  inside  could  stir  hand  or  foot  ! 

There  had  not  been  a  second  to  spare. 
By  the  time  I  had  got  the  swinging  bar 
into  its  place,  the  Rebs  had  thrown 
themselves  against  the  door,  uttering 
loud  curses. 

But  the  bolt  was  a  strong  one,  and 
resisted  all  their  effort,  untill  I  had  got 
the  bar  safe  in  its  place  and  secured  it 
with  the  padlock.  This  done,  I  sprang 
out  of  the  porch  again,  and  ran  for  the 
rifle  left  leaning  against  the  log. 

All  the  while  Totten  and  the  sentry 
were  engaged  in  a  deathlike  struggle. 
On  first  dinging  himself  on  the  latter, 
Totten  had  caught  him  round  the  legs, 
at  the  same  time  securing  his  gun, 
and  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  \ 
know  that  few  men  could  equal  the 
sergeant  in  rough  strength  ;  and,  satis¬ 
fied  he  would  soon  have  the  mastery 
over  his  opponent,  I  left  him  to  settle 
that  matter  himself. 

As  I  rushed  to  get  possession  of  the 
ride,  its  owner,  bewildered  by  the  sud¬ 
den  surprise,  was  now  running  towards 
it  himself,  making  a  loud  outcry,  and 
still  holding  the  head  of  cabbage  in  his 
hand.  Fortunately  I  was  the  swifter, 
and  reached  the  log  first ;  but,  as  I 
stooped  to  grasp  the  gun,  the  Reb 
threw  himself  impetuously  upon  me. 
Seizing  the  butt  in  one  hand,  with  the 
other  he  struck  me  a  violent  blow  In 
the  face.  But  I  had  the  barrel  firmly 
grasped  ;  and,  exerting  all  my  strength, 
I  succeeded  in  becoming  master  of  the 
weapon,  drawing  the  man  down  upon 
his  knees.  Before  he  could  recover 


himself,  I  dealt  him  a  crushing  blow 
with  the  butt,  that  felled  him  fiat  upon 
the  earth. 

To  rush  to  the  stable,  and  set  free 
our  comrades,  Hill  and  Carey,  was  but 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds.  Then  we 
we  all  ran  to  where  the  sergeant  and 
the  big  sentry  were  still  engaged  in 
their  deadly  wrestle. 

Totten  had  his  antagonist  by  the 
throat,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
strangled  him,  but  that  the  Confed  was 
a  very  powerful  man,  and  had  got 
hold  of  the  sergeant’s  wrist. 

Our  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  ;  as  the  sentry,  seeing  himself  out¬ 
numbered,  with  a  rifle  held  close  to 
his  head,  cried  out,  “  Quarter  !  ” 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  the 
party  in  the  store-room  were  making 
furious  efforts  to  burst  open  the  door. 
But  as  the  oak  was  sound,  and  the  bolts 
strong,  we  saw  it  would  take  them 
some  time  to  make  their  way  out. 

Before  they  did  this  we  were  all  four 
mounted,  and  galloping  gayly  away. 

We  knew  we  had  little  to  fear  from 
persuit  by  those  left  in  the  log-house. 
On  the  tired  horses  that  remained  to 
them,  and  the  start  we  had  obtained, 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  Con- 
feds  to  overtake  us. 

Fortune  proved  friendly  to  us.  Not 
a  soul  did  we  encounter,  as  we  dashed 
along  at  a  breakneck  pace,  until  we 
fell  in  with  a  body  of  our  own  cavalry, 
several  miles  beyond  where  we  had 
been  captured  in  the  morning  ;  which 
at  length  put  an  end  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sions. 

I  had  some  explanations  to  make, 
after  rejoining,  my  regiment,  as  to  how 
I  got  the  very  handsome  black  eye  I 
had  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Shenandoah. —  London  Society. 
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WHEN,  the  other  clay,  a  juror  in 
one  of  the  Westfield  suits  re¬ 
fused  to  award  damages  against  the 
steamboat  company,  on  the  ground  that 
the  disaster  could  have  happened  only 
by  the  direct  will  of  God,  and  was  sim¬ 
ply  an  inscrutable  Providence,  the  com¬ 
munity  heard  him  with  a  suppressed 
titter,  which,  if  it  implied  tolerance  for 
his  convictions,  implied  equal  contempt 
for  his  understanding.  For  it  was  patent 
to  every  mind  but  his  own  that  a  worn- 
out  boiler  must  explode  at  the  very  in¬ 
stant  when  all  conditions  favored  ihat 
catastrophe,  and  that  the  men  who  knew 
that  that  instant  was  imminent,  yet  hour¬ 
ly  solicited  travelers  to  a  possible  death, 
were  morally  guilty,  not  only  of  crimi¬ 
nal  neglect  and  deceit,  but  of  murder. 

But  many  candid  men,  who  saw  clear¬ 
ly  the  accountability  of  the  Westfield 
owners  and  managers,  shake  their  heads 
just  now  over  what  seems  to  them  a 
really  mysterious  visitation  of  God  — 
the  Persian  famine.  And  because  all 
great  and  inexplicable  calamities  pain 
loving  hearts,  and  sadden,  if  they  do 
not  obscure  the  faith  of  many  souls,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  look  a  moment  at 
this  subject  of  Inscrutable  Providences. 

Here  is  this  case  of  the  Persian  fam¬ 
ine.  For  unknown  years  the  Persians 
have  been  cutting  off  their  trees,  and 
diminishing  their  rainfall  thereby.  Nay, 
not  only  has  the  removal  of  the  forests 
decreased  the  supply,  but  it  has  wasted 
whatever  rain  fell.  For  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  of  all  the  innumerable  shrubs 
and  bushes  and  vines  and  ferns  that 
thrive  in  their  shadow,  kept  the  ground 
open  and  held  the  water  in  countless 
natural  wells  for  the  use  of  the  soil  in 
droughts.  But  all  the  undergrowth  dy¬ 
ing  when  its  protecting  forests  were 
felled,  the  scanty  showers  percolated 


into  the  stream  at  once,  causing  rare 
floods  and  frequent  droughts.  The 
droughts  yielded  no  harvests,  and  no¬ 
harvests  were  followed  by  pestilence,, 
famine,  death.  Now,  for  three  years  no¬ 
rain  has  fallen  on  the  blistered  fields,, 
and  a  nation  apparently  is  dying.  The 
very  first  drought  was  the  kindly  warn¬ 
ing  of  Heaven  against  the  violation  ot 
natural  laws.  Men  were  too  heedless  or 
too  ignorant  to  accept  it  ;  and  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  to-day  visited  on  the 
children,  not  in  the  vengeance  of  an> 
awful  Power,  but  in  the  discipline  of  re¬ 
lentless  law.  Is  not  this  a  Providence 
so  scrutable  that  he  who  runs  may  read? 

When  in  Chicago,  a  night’s  fire  undid 
a  generation’s  toil,  spreading  misery  and 
death  broadcast,  was  that  horror  in  the- 
least  degree  inexplicable  ?  Every  man 
who,  within  thirty  years,  had  put  up  a 
wooden  house  in  a  city  whose  familiar 
breezes  were  gales,  and  whose  gales 
were  hurricanes,  solicited  that  rain  of 
fire.  They  who,  hasting  to  be  rich,  fell 
into  the  snare  of  cheap  and  dangerous 
building,  digged,  every  man,  a  pit  for 
his  neighbor’s  feet  as  well  as  for  his  own. 
The  inscrutable  aspect  of  the  'calamity 
was  that  it  had  not  come  years  before. 

And  the  providential  lesson  would  seem 
to  be  that  laws  of  matter  are  laws  of 

God,  and  cannot  be  violated  with  im¬ 
punity. 

When  the  earthquake  wellnigh  swal¬ 
lowed  up  Peru,  five  or  six  years  ago,  men 
stood  aghast  at  the  mysterious  dispen¬ 
sation.  Heaven  has  not  only  always  de¬ 
clared  that  tropical  countries  are  liable 
to  earthquakes,  but  had  taught  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians  through  hundreds  of  years  to  ex¬ 
pect  two  earthquakes  in  a  century,  trav¬ 
eling  in  cycles  from  forty  to  sixty  years, 
apart.  The  citizens  of  Africa  have  not 
only  this  general  instruction,  but  that 
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special  warning  which  Nature  always 
gives.  A  great  light  appeared  to  the 
southeast.  Hollow  sounds  were  heard. 
The  dogs,  the  goats,  even  the  swine, 
foresaw  the  evil,  and  hid  themselves. 
But  the  simple  men  passed  on  and  were 
punished. 

Before  the  Alpine  freshets  come,  the 
streams  are  coffee-colored.  Even  the 
tornadoes  of  the  tropics,  which  are  in¬ 
stantaneous  in  their  swoop,  so  plainly 
announce  themselves  to  old  sailors,  that 
they  reef  sails  and  save  ship  and  life, 
while  only  the  heedless  perish.  The  si¬ 
moon  gives  such  certain  and  invariable 
warnings  that  the  caravan  is  safe  if  it  be 
wary. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  built 
too  far  up  the  mountain.  And  that  the 
builders  knew  quite  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
cavators  of  the  splendid  ruins  know  it 
now.  But  they  chose  to  take  the  risk. 
And  to-day  their  cheerful  compatriots 
gather  their  heedless  vintage  and  sit  be¬ 
neath  their  perilous  vines  still  nearer  to 
the  deadly  crater.  St.  Petersburg  has 
"been  three  times  inundated,  and  after 
each  most  fatal  calamity  processions 
filled  the  streets  and  masses  were  said 
to  propitiate  the  mysterious  anger  of 
God.  Peter  the  Great,  who  built  the 
city,  was  the  successor  of  Canute.  He 
ordered  the  Gulf  of  Kronstadt  to  retire, 
and  then  set  down  his  capital  in  the 
swamps  of  the  verge  of  the  Neva.  When¬ 
ever  the  river  breaks  up  with  the  spring- 
floods,  the  trembling  citizens  are  at  sea 
in  a  bowl.  Only  three  times  has  the  bowl 
broken,  so  much  money  and  skiil  have 
been  expended  upon  it.  But  when  a 
March  gale  shall  drive  the  tide  back  up- 
jon  the  river,  swollen  and  terrible  with 


drifting  ice,  drowned  St.  Petersburg 
will  be  the  pendant  for  burned  Chicago. 

Modern  science  has  brought  the  world 
a  fifth  gospel.  In  it  we  read  that  God 
commands  us  to  give  him  our  whole 
heads  as  well  as  our  whole  hearts,  for 
that  we  cannot  know  him  nor  obey  him 
till  we  discern  him  in  every  minutest 
fact,  and  every  immutable  law  of  the 
physical  universe,  as  in  every  fact  and 
law  of  the  moral.  It  is  barely  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  the  great  Cotton  Math¬ 
er  preached  a  famous  sermon  called 
“  Burnings  Bewailed,”  wherein  he  at¬ 
tributed  a  terrible  conflagration  to  the 
wrath  of  God  kindled  against  Sabbath¬ 
breaking  and  the  accursed  fashion  of 
monstrous  periwigs  !  For  years  after 
his  time  the  Puritan  colonies  held  fasts 
for  mildew,  for  small-pox.  for  caterpil¬ 
lars,  for  grasshoppers,  for  loss  of  cattle 
by  cold  and  visitation  of  God.  They 
saw  an  Inscrutable  Providence  in  all 
these  things.  But,  when  their  children 
had  learned  a  better  husbandry  and  bet¬ 
ter  sanitary  conditions,  “the  visitations” 
ceased. 

In  the  perfect  providence  of  God  there 
are  no  surprises.  If  there  seem  to  be, 
it  is  that  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
be  taken  unawares.  We  must  work  out 
our  own  salvation.  The  book  of  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena  is  open  wide  before  every 
man,  and  he  is  set  to  learn  it  for  his  own 
good.  If  he  will  not  study  it  through 
reverence  and  love,  he  is  taught  it 
through  pain.  But  the  pain  itself  is  the 
beneficence  of  a  perfect  law,  and  it  is  a 
constant  testimony  to  the  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  God  that  calamity  —  not 
less  than  prosperity  —  is  a  Scrutable 
Providence. —  Christian  Union. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE 

THERE  are  few  spots  whose 
names  awaken  more  pleasant 
fancies  or  more  sweet  illusions  than 
Constantinople.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  reader  has  had  the  same  experience 
as  I  in  this  matter;  but  I  believe  many 
persons  connect  the  name  ot  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way 
with  boundless  luxury  and  splendor, 
piquant  mystery,  and  strange  romance. 
Whether  this  be  the  prevailing  feeling 
or  not,  at  any  rate,  I  for  one  had  always 
somehow  looked  forward  to  seeing  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  the  realization  of  many 
musings  about  the  land  “  of  the  cedar 
and  vine,  where  the  dowers  ever  blos¬ 
som,  the  beams  ever  shine.”  Accord- 
ingly,  when  I  left  London,  bound  for  the 
city  of  Constantine,  or  as  the  Turks  call 

it,  the  “Gates  of  Felicity”  (. Dur-ii - 
Saadet),  it  was  with  my  brain  full  of 

agreable  anticipations.  I  was  about  to 
visit  the  Iiast,  under  very  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  considered.  I  had  letters 
of  introduction  to  many  notables  in 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  others,  to 
a  minister  of  the  Government.  More¬ 
over,  Oriental  languages  having  been  a 
pet  study  of  mine  at  college,  I  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  being  able  to  dive  in¬ 
to  the  thickest  mazes  of  Stamboul,  with¬ 
out  the  terrible  bore  of  a  dragoman. 
The  weather  in  London,  for  a  long  time 
before  my  departure,  had  been  fearfully 
rainy  and  muddy.  It  was  with  no  re¬ 
gret,  therefore,  but  almost  delight,  that 
I  turned  my  back  on  it  to  visit  a  land 
where,  at  least,  I  thought  I  should  be 
sure  of  brilliant  weather.  It  was  true 
that  it  was  only  the  middle  of  February, 
and  one  could  scarcely  expect  fine 
weather  anywhere.  Neveitheless,  I  did 
expect,  from  the  descriptions  I  had  read 
so  often,  that,  if  there  were  occasional 
storms  and  showers,  I  should  certainl 
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find  an  immense  improvement.  What 
tended  still  more  to  confirm  me  in  this 
hallucination  was  that,  on  arriving  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  the  weather  was  delicious.  How 
grateful,  after  the  heavy,  pelting  rain 
and  thick  mud  I  had  left  in  London, 
and  the  severe  frost  I  had  seen  in  Paris 
and  through  the  greater  part  of  France, 
to  suddenly  find  myself  transported,  as 
if  by  magic,  into  a  land  with  a  beauti¬ 
fully  blue  sky,  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
gentle  zephyrs  !  With  what  delight  did 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  throw  off 
my  great-coats  and  wrappers,  and  to 
open  my  windows  at  the  hotel,  through 
which  a  balmy  air  glided  !  When  I 
made  this  change,  I  thought  I  had  left 
cold  and  rain,  mud  and  drizzle,  behind 
me  forever.  The  evening  on  which  the 
steamer  left  Marseilles  was  charming-. 
The  sky  was  of  a  beautifully  transpa¬ 
rent  azure  color,  the  setting  sun  bril¬ 
liant  in  the  extreme,  but  not  uncom¬ 
fortably  hot.  As  we  steamed  past  the 
Chateau  d’lf,  which  Dumas’s  romance 
of  “  Monte  Christo  ”  has  rendered  so 
familiar  to  us  all,  the  sea  was  as  calm 
as  a  lake,  and  one  might  be  excused  for 
imagining  that  he  had  taken  leave  for¬ 
ever  of  storms  and  dull  skies,  mist  and 
mud.  Things  continued  thus  for  some 
days,  until  we  came  off  the  coast  of 
Messina  ;  where  to  my,  and  every  one’s 
great  disgust,  the  sky  suddenly  became 
overcast,  and  thick,  inky  clouds  warned 
us  that  some  unpleasant  change  was  at 
hand.  Ere  long  these  clouds  which 
had  arisen  seemed  suddenly  to  burst 
over  us  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and  tremen¬ 
dous  gusts  of  wind.  No  one  could  re- 
tain  his  equilibrium  on  deck  without 
holding  very  fast  to  the  masts,  ropes,  or 
other  fixed  objects  ;  but  very  soon  the 
d  eck  was  cleared  of  all  the  passengers 
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except  myself  and  two  others,  who  de¬ 
termined  to  remain,  however  rough  the 
sea  might  be,  rather  than  go  below  and 
be  made  sick,  as  all  the  rest  were,  by 
the  stifling  atmosphere  combined  with 

the  rocking  of  the  ship.  To  us,  inex¬ 
perienced  in  such  matters,  the  waves 

behind  and  around  us  seemed  like 
mountains  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
struck  the  ship,  and  it  quivered  trom  the 
shock,  we  could  scarcely  believe  that 
the  vessel  could  stand  that  sort  of  thing 
long.  Again,  when  the  ship  plunged 
down  into  some  gaping  chasm  in  the 
waves  in  front  of  us,  and  we  who  were 
aft  were  lifted  up,  as  on  the  end  of 
some  gigantic  swing,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  rushing  down  an  immense  gult  to 
certain  destruction.  Little  or  no  dam¬ 
age  was  done,  however,  except  to  the 
crockery-ware  and  glass  ;  for  spite  of 
the  plates,  glasses,  and  dishes  being 
lashed  to  the  tables,  the  breakage  was 
considerable,  and  the  clatter  below  ter¬ 
rible.  When  darkness  compelled  us  to 
go  below,  I  must  confess  I  felt  anything 
but  comfortable,  with  my  heels  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  my  head,  and  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  After 
a  day  and  night  of  this  weather,  the 
wind  suddenly  dropped  ;  and  after  we 
had  passed  Cape  Matapan,  it  complete¬ 
ly  subsided.  We  soon  began  to  forget 
all  the  inconveniences  of  taking  our 
soup,  holding  the  plates  in  our  hands, 
and  having  to  perform  gymnastic  feats 
to  feed  at  all,  and  divers,  other  desag- 
remens  of  rough  weather  ;  aud  I  now 
fancied  that  my  troubles  were  definitely 
over,  and  that  I  should  be  fully  compen¬ 
sated  for  them  by  the  delights  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  would  soon  be 
reached. 

During  the  journey,  I  had  been  told 
several  times  of  the  beauty  of  the  view 
of  Constantinople  from  the  sea  ;  but, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  we  arrived  on 


a  dark,  murky,  evening,  so  cloudy  and 
lowering  that  one  might  have  easily 
imagined  himself  in  London  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  city  itself,  although  present¬ 
ing  a  very  quaint  and  bizarre  appear¬ 
ance,  was  by  no  means  enchanting. 
But,  seen  with  the  accompaniments  of 
a  bright  sun  and  clear  blue  sky,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  from  the  sea  a  most  imposing 
effect,  as  I  afterwards  found.  After  a 
week’s  sea  journey,  we  were  all  natural¬ 
ly  anxious  to  land  as  early  as  possible, 
and  eager  to  revel  in  the  comforts  of 
good  hotels,  and  the  other  delights  of 
terra  fir7na. 

Alas,  however,  this  was  not  such  an 
easy  affair  as  most  of  us  had  imagined. 
The  captain  told  us  that  there  was 
a  regulation  that  no  ship  could  dis¬ 
charge  its  passengers  and  cargo  after 
sunset  ;  and  he  was  afraid  the  Turks 
would  think  it  too  late  for  us  to  land,  as 
the  sun  was  just  going  down.  It  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  the  uninitiated  to 
determine  whether  the  sun  had  set  or 
not,  as  the  evening  was  so  lowering  that 
no  sun  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  small,  fine 
rain  was  falling.  In  a  short  time  the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
small  boats,  of  the  most  curious  forms 
and  colors.  The  appearance  of  the 
boatmen,  half-naked,  or  dressed  in  very 
gay  colors,  was  no  less  extraordinary. 
Now  begun  a  scene  of  the  wildest  con¬ 
fusion  ;  boats  jostling,  boatmen  vocife¬ 
rating,  and  every  one  not  seeming  to 
know  what  he  was  about.  In  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  land  that  evening, 
everybody  had  brought  up  his  luggage 
on  deck,  and  was  standing  on  guard 
over  it ;  but  now  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  great  probability  that  we  should 
have  to  pass  another  night  on  board. 
At  length  an  official-looking  boat  board¬ 
ed  us,  and  a  venerable  old  gentleman, 
with  a  long  white  beard  and  very 
Oriental  appearance,  stepped  on  board. 
He  came  to  bring  us  the  welcome  intel- 
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ligence  that  the  sun  had  set,  and  that 
we  were  precisely  in  time  to  be  too 
late.  The  captain  and  everyone  seem¬ 
ed  very  indignant  ;  and  complaints 
and  entreaties  were  uttered  in  all  lan¬ 
guages  and  in  all  tones  to  the  stolid 
Ottoman,  who  remained  perfectly  un¬ 
ruffled  by  the  storm  of  raging  voices 
around  him.  Finally,  one  of  the  officers 
went  on  shore,  and  by  some  occult 
■means  induced  the  authorities  to  con¬ 
sider  that-  the  sun  had  not  completely 
set.  As  soon  as  this  became  known, 
what  a  rush  was  made  to  the  boats, 
and  what  a  scene  of  inextricable  confu¬ 
sion  ensued  !  The  boatmen  began  to 
offer  their  services  in  a  jargon  com¬ 
posed  of  fragments  ot  every  known  and 
unknown  tongue,  and  in  their  emulation 
shouted  and  abused  each  other  in  a  ter¬ 
rific  manner.  A  stranger  might  very 
naturally  hesitate  about  trusting  himself 
or  his  luggage  to  such  keeping,  even  for 
so  short  a  passage  as  that  from  the  ship 
to  the  shore  ;  and  now,  to  make  matters 
better,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  sun  having  set,  for  it  had  suddenly 
become  quite  dark.  I  had  just  made 
up  my  mind  to  swallow  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  remain  on  board  till  morning, 
rather  than  trust  myself  to  the  care  of 
one  of  these  noisy  and  savage-looking 
ruffians,  when  a  somewhat  respectable 
looking  man  came  up  to  me,  and  asked 
which  hotel  I  was  going  to.  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  the  hotel  which 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  had 
recommended  to  me.  Thereupon  he 
brought  out  a  card  with  the  name  of 
that  hotel  printed  on  it,  and  told  me  he 
was  an  agent  for  it.  Being  a  complete 
stranger  in  the  place,  I  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  some  one  who  would  show 
me  the  way,  and  therefore,  although  in 
general  I  have  a  decided  objection  to 
these  touters,  consented  to  accept  his 
offer  of  conducting  me  to  my  destina¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  I  engaged  a  boat 


of  his  recommendation,  and  put  my  lug¬ 
gage  in  it,  after  no  slight  trepidation 
lest  some  portion  of  it  would  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  waves  amidst  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion.  At  last  we  gained 
the  shore.  I  had  reached  the  charmed 
spot,  and  lo !  what  did  I  behold?  A 
miserable  collection  of  hovels,  the  like 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  civilized  spot,  and  a  few  shabby, 
disreputable-looking,  dirty  individuals, 
who,  I  was  informed,  were  custom¬ 
house  officers.  After  all  the  tales  I  had 
heard  about  bakshish  in  the  East,  1  did 
not  anticipate  much  trouble  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  inspecting  luggage,  and  was 
therefore  no  little  disgusted  by  these 
ruffianly  looking  gentlemen  ordering 
me  to  deposit  my  trunks  in  the  gutter, 
and  peering  most  inquisitively  into  each 
of  them,  and  at  every  thing  they  con¬ 
tained.  This  some  what  unexpected 
and  decidedly  iritating  performance 
over,  these  zealous  officials  held  out 
their  hands  for  bakshish.  Imagine  my 
indignation  !  I  had  had  to  submit  to 
every  trifling  article  of  mine  being  turned 
over  in  the  middle  of  a  dirty  alley  on  a 
dark  and  rainy  night,  and  after  having 
been  put  to  every  possible  inconven¬ 
ience  was  requested,  although  I  had 
nothing  contraband  with  me,  to  pay 
them  for  their  trouble.  Therefore,  I 
naturally  responded,  in  none  of  the 
calmest  of  voices,  nichun  (what  for)  ? 
This  appeared  unanswerable,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  no  doubt  to  their  surprise 
and  horror,  I  told  my  conductor  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  terrible  labyrinth  oi  wretched,  mud¬ 
dy,  narrow  alleys,  full  of  deep  ruts  and 
big  stones,  through  which  I  was  led. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  fairy  scene  I 
had  anticpated  !  Nothing  but  miser¬ 
able  little  shops,  roads  with  no  foot 
pavement,  and  so  rugged  and  uneven 
as  to  put  the  traveler  in  imminent 
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of  his  neck  at  every  step  ;  no  light  to 
guide  you  but  that  emitted  from  a  few 
strange  paper  lanterns  exhibited  at  an 
occasional  shop-door,  or  carried  by  some 
solitary  passenger  (it  being  prohibited 
to  walk  the  streets  after  nightfall  with¬ 
out  the  said  luminaries).  Slipping  at 
every  step  over  the  great  bowlders  of 
stone  supposed  to  be  pavement,  and  yet 
obliged  to  hurry  on  for  fear  of  losing- 
sight  of  the  hammal,  bearing  my  lug¬ 
gage  on  his  back  as  he  wended  his  way 
through  a  maze  of  narrow,  irregular 
paths,  apparently  leading  nowhere  in 
particular,  but  everywhere  in  general, 
with  grave  misgivings  whether  I  or  my 
luggage  would  ever  turn  up  in  safety 
anywhere,  I  did  not  feel  any  of  the  ecstat¬ 
ic  emotions  which  I  had  fondly  imagin¬ 
ed  I  should  experience  on  first  treading 
the  classic  ground  of  the  capital  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  and  the  City  of  the 
Sultans. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  no  doubt  these  dirty  streets,  be¬ 
longed  to  some  poor  faubourg,  and 
that  I  should  eventually  come  out  into 
the  city  proper.  Narrow  lane  after 
lane  was  traversed,  hovel  followed  hovel, 
but  the  thoroughfare  never  widened, 
and  the  aspect  never  improved.  No 
carriages,  cabs,  or  carts  enlivened  the 
road  ;  nor  could  any  such  vehicles  have 
passed,  owing  to  the  precipitous  slope 
of  many  of  the  streets,  the  close  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  houses  on  either  side,  and 
the  fearful  inequalities  of  the  ground. 
All  was  darkness,  solitude,  and  mystery, 
broken  only  by  occasional  passers 
threading  their  way  "with  difficulty  by 
means  of  the  aforesaid  paper  lanterns, 
a  stock  of  which  is  always  kept  on  hand 
at  every  tobacconist’s  shop,  and  which 
cost  only  the  modest  sum  of  threepence. 
Such  was  my  first  sight  of  Eastern 
cities,  and  my  disenchantment  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  Still 
clinging  to  the  hope  that  I  had  landed 


in  a  wretched  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
that  on-  the  morrow,  or  speedily  after 
I  should  come  upon  that  Eldorado  of 
cities  of  which  European  travelers  in 
general  talk  so  rhapsodically,  I  at  last 
saw  my  guide  and  hammal  stop  in  front 
of  a  most  unpromising  looking  estab¬ 
lishment,  half  French,  half  Turkish  in. 
appearance,  which,  to  my  amazement,  I 
was  informed  was  the  hotel  to  which  1 
had  been  recommended.  Alas!  thought 
I,  if  this  be  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
European  quarter  of  this  place,  what 
must  the  worst  be  ?  Having  been  shown 
into  a  dirty,  dingy  apartment,  where  1 
reluctantly  deposited  my  luggage,  and 
having  ascertained  of  the  proprietors 
that  this  really  was  the  hotel  in  question,. 
I  thought  that  in  all  probability  I  might 
go  farther  to  fare  worse  :  my  unpleas¬ 
ant  meditations  were  interrupted,  but 
by  no  means  dispelled,  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sot  distant  agent  of  the  ho¬ 
tel,  who  demanded  the  small  sum  of 
twelve  shillings  for  the  trouble  of  show¬ 
ing  me  to  this  delightful  retreat.  I 
burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of  indignant 
exclamation  at  his  impudence.  If  he 
were  the  agent  to  the  hotel,  why  should 
I  pay  him  at  all?  1  asked  the  host  ;• 
and,  if  1  were  required  to  pay  for  his  ob¬ 
taining  him  a  customer,  why  should  I 
be  called  upon  to  remunerate  him  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  shillings  an  hour?’ 

The  people  of  the  hotel,  who,  it  was 
clear,  were  in  tacit  league  with  these 
rascals,  could  give  me  no  better  reason 
than  that  “  it  was  the  custom.”  Finally,, 
to  save  myself  from  the  fellows  impor¬ 
tunities,  I  gave  the  wretch  one-half  his 
demand  (although  conscious  that  in  so- 
doing  1  was  being  disgracefully  robbed,) 
and  shut  the  door  of  my  apartment  in 
his  face.  It  will  be  understood  that  this 
fee  to  the  hotel  agent  was  distinct  from 
the  pay  to  the  boatman  and  hammal r 
who  had  both  charged  some  ten  times 
what  was  their  due.  On  the  morrow. 
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alter  having  passed  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  night,  and  having  paid  for  very 
third-rate  accommodation  at  very  first- 
rate  prices,  I  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  ro¬ 
mantic  Eastern  architecture.  Mount¬ 
ing  one  of  the  street  horses,  waiting  in 
readiness  at  the  street  corners,  like  cabs 
in  London  (and  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  such  a  bad  institution,)  I  directed 
the  sals  (groom  or  driver)  to  proceed 
to  the  house  of  a  great  minister,  to  whom 
1  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  Doubt¬ 
less,  thought  I.  if  there  be  any  beauty 
in  the  place,  I  must  discover  it  on  my 
road  to  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  <?///<? 
of  Turkish  society.  Picking  my  way, 
as  well  as  I  could,  down  awfully  steep, 
narrow,  and  tortuous  paths,  frequently 
leading  through  deserted  cemeteries, 
across  which  my  nag  wended  his  way, 
dodging  tombstones  in  a  most  marvel¬ 
lous  manner,  on,  on,  I  went  for  a  mile 
or  two,  down  to  the  Golden  Horn,  across 
which  a  most  wretched  and  rickety 
bridge  of  boats  led  into  the  Turkish 
town  par  excellence,  Stamboul.  What 
did  I  see?  Once  more  the  dilapidated, 
dirty,  dingy  rows  of  wooden  houses,  in 
lines  so  irregular  that  it  is  only  by  a  eu¬ 
phemism  one  can  call  them  streets.  Xo 
horse-road,  properly  so  called,  no  pave¬ 
ment  ;  ruts  and  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
through  which  I  splashed  and  stumbled 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  mvneck  ;  knots 
of  half-naked,  savage-looking  creatures, 
either  lounging  in  the  road  doing  noth¬ 
ing,  or  busy  in  strange  booth-like  estab¬ 
lishments  with  open  fronts,  which,  for 
convenience’  sake,  we  will  term  shops  ; 
occasionally  a  group  of  female  figures, 
enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  long 
loose  garments  (which  give  one  the  idea 
that  they  are  escaped  lunaties,  who  have 
purloined  the  sheets  from  their  asylum, 
and  adopted  them  as  cloaks,)  shuffling 
along  in  loose  yellow  slippers  down  at 
heel,  carefully  veiling  their  mouths  and 
foreheads  with  some  flimsy  piece  of  mus- 
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lin  or  cloth,  but  not  particular  at  all 
about  exposing  stockingiess  legs;  water- 
carriers,  such  as  one  reads  of  in  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  with  their  leathern 
bottles  slung  over  their  shoulders,  rear¬ 
ing  “  Soo,  soo"  (“Water,  water”); 
beggars  1  ying  at  every  corner,  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  state  of  rags  and  filth,  which 
quite  distances  that  of  their  Western 
confreres;  ham nials  bearing  huge  loads 
on  their  backs  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
descriptions  —  chairs  and  tables,  chests 
of  drawers,  fruit,  fish,  flowers,  bottles, 
casks,  enormous  cages  filled  with  poul¬ 
try,  etc.,  etc.,  displaying  feats  of  strength 
every  day  which  would  astonish  an  Eng- 
lish  acrobat  ;  donkeys  laden  with  piles 
of  wood  and  coal,  under  which  they 
staggerfrom  side  to  side  along  the  street, 
knocking  against  the  foot  passengers 
and  horsemen  in  a  most  embarrassing 
fashion  ;  itinerent  venders  of  fruit,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  Turkish  pastry,  roaring 
“  Shekcr,  sheker  "  ('“  Sweetmeats,”  )  or 
the  name  of  some  other  Oriental  edible 
—  such  were  the  sights  which  greeted 
me  as  I  stumbled  on  through  Stamboul. 

I  occasionally  descried,  it  is  true,  amidst 
the  mass  of  hovels,  here  and  there  din¬ 
gy  big  houses,  inhabited,  I  was  told,  by 
pashas,  the  windows  all  closed  up  by 
Turkish  wooden  blinds,  through  which 
the  inhabitants  can  see,  but  which  effect¬ 
ually  prevent  an  outsider  from  obtaining 
any  view  of  the  interior. 

All  this  was  strange  enough,  you  may 
say,  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
novelty  ;  but  where  were  the  Oriental 
splendors,  the  quaint  buildings,  the  piq¬ 
uant  scenes,  which  we  are  generally 
led  to  believe  characterize  the  East  ? 

I  am  sadly  afraid  nowhere,  but  in  the 
excited  brains  of  tourists  not  over-par¬ 
ticular  about  telling  the  truth.  Certain¬ 
ly,  here  and  there,  amidst  the  wretched 
wooden  houses,  and  loathsome  dirty 
lanes,  you  will  occasionally  be  surprised 
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•all  marble  and  gold,  cypress-trees,  grass 
•and  flowers.  Also,  almost  in  every  street 
there  is  a  pretty  drinking-fountain  of 
marble,  ornamented  with  Turkish  or 
Arabac  inscriptions  in  blue  and  gold, 
telling  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  con¬ 
veying  some  appropriate  precept  of  mor¬ 
ality.  The  mosques,  too,  and  the  om¬ 
nipresent  cemeteries,  with  most  gro¬ 
tesque  and  elaboratety-inscribed  tomb- 
>  tones,  covered  with  eulogiums  on  the 
defunct  Mussulmans  lying  at  your  feet, 
or  Arabic  verses  ih  blue  and  gilt  letters, 
worked  up  sometimes  into  the  most  un¬ 
decipherable  monograms,  relieve  the 
generally  dismal  appearance.  The 
bright-colored,  flowing  robes  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  costume  of  the  old-fashioned 
Turks,  the  variety  of  dress  exhibited  by 
different  nationalities —  the  Greek,  Ar¬ 
menian,  Persian,  Croat,  Aranout,  Kurd, 
Russian,  and  many  others  —  tend  to  en¬ 
liven  the  scene.  But  the  vast  open  spaces 
caused  by  the  ever-recurring  fires,  left 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
destroyed  ;  the  unpaved,  uncleaned, 
stinking  streets  ;  the  absence  of  all  traf¬ 
fic,  except  in  eatables  and  clothes,  and 
the  other  most  indispensable  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life  ;  the  non-existence  of  carts 
and  cabs  and  all  other  vehicles,  except 
a  few  lumbering  old  carriages,  which 
remind  one  of  the  first  attempt  at  coach 
architecture  in  the  Middle  ages ;  the 
gloom  caused  by  seeing  no  one  at  the 
w  ndows,  except  an  occasional  veiled 
figure  looking  down  stealthily,  and  with¬ 
drawing  immediately  on  perceiving  you; 
the  ragged  and  filthy  appearance  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  you  meet  — 
all  proclaim  misery  and  decay,  sloth  and 
hopelessness.  The  indolent  groups  of 
wretched  idlers,  smoking  long  chibooks 
or  narghiles  (water-pipes)  at  the  cheap 
and  nasty  coffee-houses,  where  you  can 
indulge  in  a  Turkish  cup  of  coffee  and 
pipe  for  the  small  price  of  one  half-pen¬ 
ny  each,  and  lounge  for  hours;  the  street 


venders  of  bread  and  cheese,  from  whom 
thousands  purchase  their  daily  meal, 
and  consume  it  sitting  in  the  road-way; 
the  wandering  venders  of  cheap  ices, 
displaying  this  refreshment  on  stands 
somewhat  like  those  in  which  hot  pota¬ 
toes  are  retailed  in  England  ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  letter-writers,  squatting  in  rows, 
waiting  with  pens, ink,  and  paper,  ready 
to  pen  a  letter,  receipt,  or  billet-doux 
for  you,  for  a  few  piastres',  the  money¬ 
changers,  with  small  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver  before  them,  sitting  at  stalls  like 
apple-women  in  England,  — all  these 
heterogeneous  sights  are  typical  of  the 
strange  mixture  of  barbaric  love  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  luxury,  apathy  and  indolence, 
ignorance  and  oddity,  every  where  ap¬ 
parent  here.  Such  was  the  impression 
given  me  by  this  morning’s  ride  ;  and 
many  subsequent  wanderings  on  horse 
and  foot,  through  many  a  mile  of  Turk¬ 
ish  alleys,  in  all  quarters,  many  of  which 
are  a  terra  incognito  to  ordinary  Euro¬ 
pean  tourists,  and  even  to  European 
residents,  who  content  themselves 
generally  with  a  glance  at  the  bazaars, 
confirmed  this  idea.  True  it  is,  that 
during  the  fine  weather  which  prevails 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  in  Tur¬ 
key,  the  clear,  dry  atmosphere,  and 
sparkling  blue  waves  of  the  sea  invest¬ 
ing  the  town  on  three  sides,  throw  a 
kind  of  halo  overall  ;  and  Constantino¬ 
ple,  when  viewed  from  the  water,  gen¬ 
erally  covered  with  numerous  vessels 
from  all  nations,  and  studded  with 
gayly-painted  caiques,  ferry-boats,  all 
gold  and  carving  work,  is  splendid. 
But  once  having  entered  the  town,  all 
the  beauty  of  the  climate  can  scarcely 
veil  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  which 
everywhere  obtrude  themselves  on  your 
notice  ;  and  should  it  rain  in  Stamboul, 
and  rain  it  does  with  a  vengeance  when 
it  does  rain  in  the  “  glowing  East,”  the 
mud  inches  deep,  the  pools  in  the  vast 
ruts,  the  water  running  down  in  torrents 
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from  the  house-tops  on  your  devoted 
head,  the  horses  splashing  over  you  and 
jostling  against  you,  as  the  riders  dash 
on,  regradless  of  consequences,  through 
the  hurrying  multitude,  form  a  scene  of 
misery  quite  indescribable.  True  it  is,, 
too,  that  the  villages  on  the  Bosphorus, 
in  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  where 
the  rich  have  their  summer  residences, 
present  a  panorama  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  as  beautiful  scenery  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  Asia  as  well  ;  but  even  these  villages, 
with  their  romantic  wooden  residences 
lapping  over  the  water,  their  minarets, 
mosques,  and  quaint  coffee-houses  and 
public  grounds  attached,  their  gorgeous 
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gardens  sometimes  hanging  in  six  or 
seven  terraces,  and  their  inhabitants 
dressed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
must  also  be  viewed  from  the  water  ;  for 
once  land  and  enter  them,  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  dirt  and  squalor  will  repel  you  ; 
and  then,  moreover,  they  are  not  Con¬ 
stantinople  proper,  which  is,  to  tell  the 
unvarnished  truth,  oh  !  know,  ye  would- 
be  tourists  to  the  East,  about  as  tum¬ 
ble-down  and  heterogeneous  a  mass  of 
filthy  hovels,  dingy  wooden  mansions, 
and  break-neck,  muddy  lanes,  cut-throat 
looking,  men  and  uninviting  looking 
females,  savage  dogs  and  half  naked 
children,  as  you  can  find  in  a  thousand 
miles’  walk  anywhere  in  Europe. 
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PUNNING,  says  a  hater,  of  word¬ 
twisting,  punning  is  execrable 
•enough,  but  to  pun  upon  names  is 
worse  still.  Execrable  or  no,  great 
wits  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them. 
Shakspeare,  who  dearly  loved  a  pun, 
frequently  indulges  himself  in  playing 
upon  a  name.  Methodically  mad  Per- 
truchio  calls  his  termagant  lady  his  — 

41  Super  dainty  Kate  ; 

For  dainties  are  all  cates.” 

and  futhermore  declares  : 

44  1  am  he,  am  born  to  tame  you  Kate, 

And  bring  you  from  a  wild-cat  to  a  Kate, 
Conformable  as  other  household  Kates.” 

Falstaff  is  ever  playing  upon  his  swag¬ 
gering  Ancient’s  name,  telling  him  he 
will  double  charge  him  with  dignities, 
charge  him  with  sack,  or  dismissing 
him  with,  “  No  more,  Pistol  ;  I  would 
not  have  you  go  oft'  here  ;  discharge 
yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol.” 
When  Bardolph  announces  that  Master 
Brook  has  sent  the  knight  a  morning 
draught,  Sir  John  exclaims,  “Call  him 


in  ;  such  Brooks  are  welcome  to  me 
that  overflow  such  liquor  !  ”  And  after 
his  misadventure  at  Datchet  Mead  he 
says,  “Mistress  Ford  !  I  have  had  ford 
enough  ;  I  was  thrown  into  the  ford  !  ” 
So,  examining  his  pressed  men,  the  fat 
rogue  tells  Mouldy  it  is  the  more  time 
he  was  used  ;  Shadow  that  he  is  likely 
to  make  a  cold  soldier,  but  will  serve 
for  summer  ;  Wart,  that  he  is  a  ragged 
wart ;  and  finishes  by  crying,  “  Prick 
me  Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again  !  ”  But. 
like  other  jokers,  honest  Jack  did  not 
enjoy  such  humor  when  he  was  the 
butt ;  for  it  angered  him  to  the  heart 
when  Prince  Hal,  setting  a  dish  of 
apple-johns  on  the  table,  took  off  his 
hat,  saying,  “  I  will  now  take  my  leave 
of  these  six,  dry,  round,  old,  withered 
knights  !  ”  When  Jack  Cade  harangues 
his  followers  with  “  We,  Jack  Cade,  so 
termed  of  our  supposed  father,”  Dick, 
the  butcher,  puts  in  the  words,  “Rather 
of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings  ;  ”  and 
upon  his  leader’s  asserting  his  wife  was 
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a  descendant  of  the  Laceys  interpolates 
“  She  was,  indeed,  a  peddler’s  daughter, 
and  sold  many  laces.” 

Sometimes  our  great  dramatist  plays 
upon  a  name  in  most  sober  sadness, 
making  Northumberland  receive  the 
fatal  news  from  Shrewsbury  field  with 
the  inquiry  — 

“  Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy’s  spur  was  cold? 

Of  Hotspur,  cold-spur  ?  ” 

and  the  dying  old  soldier,  John  o’ 
Gaunt,  plays  nicely  with  his  name,  to 
the  wonderment  of  his  unworthy  neph¬ 
ew,  as  he  gasps  out, — 

“  Old  Gaunt,  indeed  ;  and  Gaunt  in  being  old  ; 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast  ; 

And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch’d  ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness  ;  leanness  is  all  gaunt. 
The  pleasures  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast  —  I  mean  my  children’s  looks ; 
And  therein  fasting,  has  t  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  the  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  naught  but  bones.” 

In  his  Sonnets,  we  hnd  Shakspeare 
twisting  his  own  name  about  to  soften 
the  heart  of  an  obdurate  fair  one:  — 

“  Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  bast  thy  Will  ; 
And  Will  too  boot,  and  Will  in  overplus. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 

Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 

And  Will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there. 

Thus  far  you  love,  my  love-suit,  love,  fulfil. 

Will  Will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love  ? 

Ah,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one, 

.Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me  —  for  my  name  is  Will.” 

Whether  certain  lines  inscribed  to  Ann 
Hathaway  were  written  by  her  famous 
husband,  in  his  courting  days,  or  not, 
they  afford  too  excellent  a  specimen  of 
the  art  of  rhythmical  punning  on  names 
to  be  passed  over.  In  its  way,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stanza  stands  unsurpassed  ;  — 

“  When  envy’s  breath  and  rancorous  tooth 
Do  soil  and  bite  fair  worth  and  truth. 

And  merit  to  distress  betray, 

To  sooth  the  heart  Ann  hath  a  way. 

She  hath  a  way  to  chase  despair, 

To  heal  all  grief,  to  cure  all  care, 


Turn  foulest  night  to  fairest  day, 

Thou  knowest,  good  heart,  Ann  hath  a  way  ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Ann  Hathaway, 

To  make  grief  bliss,  Ann  hath  a  way.” 

As  modern  burlesque  writers  hold 
themselves  licensed  to  distort  words  out 
of  all  recognition  in  order  to  produce 
what  they  call  a  pun,  so,  when  compli¬ 
mentary  playing  upon  names  was  in 
vogue,  literary  flatterers  allowed  them 
strange  liberties.  Capgrave,  the  chron¬ 
icler,  did  not  hesitate  at  antedating  the 
death  of  Henry  V.,  to  make  it  fall  up¬ 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Felix,  as  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  person  who  was  felicitous 
in  all  things.  Nicholls,  the  writer  of  a 
poem  entitled  “  Virtue’s  Encomium,’” 
puzzled  how  to  deal  with  Sir  Robert 
Wroth’s  name,  got  over  the  difficulty  in 
this  ingenious  fashion  :  — 

u  Worth’s  chief  is  dead,  since  worthy  he  is  gone. 

Who  of  that  name  most  worthy  was  alone. 

Ye  poor  and  hungry  all,  his  grave  go  find. 

That  holds  the  body  of  so  pure  a  mind. 

1’here  sit  ye  down  and  sigh  for  bounty  dead  ; 

Bounty,  with  that  brave  knight,  to  heaven  is  fled 

Where,  since  he  came.  Heaven,  as  it  doth  appear. 

Wanting  a  star  to  place  by  bounteous  Clare, 

In  Wroth  did  set  the  o  before  the  r, 

And  made  it  Worth ,  which  since  is  made  a  star.” 

Love  is  a  much  better  versifier  than 
expectant  gratitude.  An  admirer  of  a 
pretty  girl  named  Rain  thus  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  feelings  :  — 

“Whilst  shivering  beaux  at  weather  rail. 

Of  frost  and  snow  and  wind  and  hail. 

And  heat  and  cold  complain. 

My  steadier  mind  is  always  bent 
On  one  sole  object  of  content  — 

I  ever  wish  for  Rain  ! 

Hymen,  thy  votary’s  prayer  attend, 

His  anxious  hope  and  suit  befriend. 

Let  him  not  ask  in  vain  ; 

His  thirsty  soul,  his  parched  estate, 

His  glowing  breast  commiserate  — 

In  pity  give  him  rain  !  ” 

Equally  happy  are  the  lines  on  a 
young  lady  named  Careless  ;  — 

“  Oh,  how  1  would  love  thee,  thou  dear  Careless 
thing  ! 

(Oh,  happy,  thrice  happy  1  I’d  envy  no  king.)* 
Were  you  Carefuf  for  once  to  return  me  my  love. 
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3’d  care  not  how  Careless  to  others  you  prove. 

I  then  should  be  Careless  how  Careless  you  were  ; 
And  the  more  Careless  you,  still  the  less  I  should 
care.” 

When  Mrs.  Little  earned  the  Queen's 
guineas,  and  a  friend  remarked  “  Every 
little  helps  !  ”  the  reminder  was  doubt¬ 
less  consoling  to  the  happy  father,  who 
otherwise  might  have  thought  three 
times  a  little  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Brougham  perpetrated  a  fair 
joke  in  accounting  for  Campbell’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  accustomed  place  in 
court,  by  telling  Judge  Abbott  the  miss¬ 
ing  barrister  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  scarlet-fever,  when  he  was 
rea  ly  doing  the  honeymoon  with  his 
bride,  nee  Scarlett.  Still  better  was 
Bishop  Philpott’s  defence  of  Lord 
Courtney’s  marriage  with  Miss  Clack, 
upon  a  lady  objecting  to  the  bride’s 
want  of  family:  “Want  of  family? 
AYhy,  the  Courtneys  may  date  from  the 
Conquest,  but  the  Clacks  are  as  old  as 
Eve.”  When  a  middle  aged  coquette 
settled  down  in  wedlock  with  a  Air. 
Wake,  Miss  Austen  wrote  :  — 

“  Maria,  good-humored  and  handsome  and  tall, 
For  a  husband  was  at  her  last  stake  ; 

And  having  in  vain  danced  at  many  a  ball, 

Is  now  happy  to  jump  at  a  Wake.” 

Aliss  Holmes,  the  lady  president  of  an 
American  total  abstinence  society,  gave 
her  hand  to  Mr.  Andrew  Horn,  thereby 
provoking  the  marriage  lines  :  — 

L'  Fair  Julia  lived  a  temperance  maid, 

And  preached  its  beauties  night  and  morn  ; 
But  still  her  wicked  neighbors  said, 

She  broke  the  pledge,  and  took  A.  Horn.” 

When  a  Miss  Snowdon  became  Mrs. 
AVhite,  a  rhyming  punster  wrote  of  her 
as  a  lady  — 

Who  always  was  Snowdon,  by  night  and  by  day, 
Yet  never  turned  white,  did  not  even  look  gray  ; 
But  Hymen  had  touched  her,  and,  wonderful  sight. 
Though  no  longer  Snowdon,  she  always  is  White.” 

This  is  pretty  fair,  but  not  so  smart  as 
the  lines  commemorating  the  union  of 
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Mr.  Job  Wall  and  Miss  Mary  Best:— 

“Job,  wanting  a  partner,  thought  he’d  be  blest. 

If  of  all  womankind,  he  selected  the  Best  ; 

For,  said  he,  of  all  evils  that  compass  the  globe, 

A  bad  wife  would  most  try  the  patience  of  Job. 

The  Best,  then,  he  chose,  and  made  bone  of  his 

bone  • 

Though  ’twas  clear  to  his  friends  she’d  be  Best 

left  alone  ; 

For,  though  Best  of  her  sex,  she’s  weakest  of  all, 

If  ’tis  true  that  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  Wall.” 

Matrimonial  cases  apart,  your  punster 
rarely  has  an  opportunity  of  playing 
upon  two  names  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  student  days  of  Campbell  the  poet, 
he  had  such  a  chance  given  him,  and 
could  not  resist  the  temptation.  In 
the  Trongate,  Glasgow,  Drum,  a  spirit 
dealer,  and  Fife,  an  apothecary,  were 
next-door  neighbors,  the  latter  display¬ 
ing  over  his  window  the  inscription, 
“  Ears  pierced  by  A.  Fife.”  One  night 
Campbell  and  a  couple  of  chums  fixed 
a  long  fir  board  from  the  window  of 
one  shop  to  that  of  the  other,  bearing 
in  flaming  capitals  the  Shakspearian 
line,  “The  spirit-stirring  Drum,  the  ear¬ 
piercing  Fife.”  A  conjunction  of  names 
may  be  disagreeably  suggestive  ;  the 
proprietor  of  an  Illinois  newspaper  felt 
obliged  to  decline  an  otherwise  desir¬ 
able  partnership  proposal,  from  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  arranging  the  names  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  since  the  title  of  the  firm 
must  read  either  Steel  and  Doolittle,  or 
Doolittle  and  Steel ;  so  he  wrote  :  “  We 
can’t  join  ;  one  party  would  soon  be  in 
the  workhouse,  and  the  other  in  the 
penitentiary.”  When  Manners,  Earl 
of  Rutland,  said  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
“  Honores  mutant  Mores,”  the  chan¬ 
cellor  retorted,  “  It  stands  better  in 
English  —  Honors  change  Manners.” 
The  same  names  were  brought  together 
rather  cleverly,  when  Archbishop  More 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Manners  Sutton 
in  some  lines  complimentary  to  both 
dignitaries  :  — 

“  What  say  you  ?  The  archbishop’s  dead  ? 

A  loss  indeed.  Oh,  on  his  head, 
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May  Heaven  its  blessings  pour  ! 

But  if,  with  such  a  heart  and  mind, 

In  Manners  we  his  equal  find, 

Why  should  we  wish  for  More  ?  ” 

Epitaph  writers  have  so  often  punned, 
sadly  or  saucily,  upon  the  dead,  that 
the  selection  of  a  few  examples  is  a 
puzzling  matter.  An  epitaph  in  Wal¬ 
tham  Abbey  informs  us  that  Sir  James 
Fullerton,  sometime  first  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  I., 
“  died  Fuller  of  faith  than  of  fears, 
Fuller  of  resolutions  than  of  pains, 
Fuller  of  honor  than  of  days.”  The 
connubial  virtues  of  Daniel  Tears  are 
recorded  in  the  couplet :  — 

“  Thoug'.  strange,  yet  true,  full  seventy  years. 
Was  his  wife  happy  in  her  Tears.” 

Much  more  dubious  in  expression  are 
the  last  lines  of  the  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Cole  of  Lincoln  :  — 

“  When  the  latter  trump  of  Heaven  shall  blow, 
Cole,  now  raked  up  in  ashes,  then  shall  glow.” 

Of  jocular  performances  of  this  kind 
two  odd  specimens  will  suffice  ;  — 

“  Here  lies  Thomas  Huddlestone.  Reader’  don’t 
smile, 

But  reflect,  as  this  tombstone  you  view, 

That  Death,  who  killed  him,  in  a  very  short  while 
Will  huddle  a  stone  upon  you  !  ” 

And  this  upon  an  organist  :  — 

“  Here  lies  one  blown  out  of  breath. 

Who  lived  a  merry  life,  and  died  a  Merideth.” 

Vicar  Chest  turned  the  bones  of 
Martin,  the  regicide,  out  of  the  chancel 
of  Chepstow  Church  ;  an  act  the  vicar’s 
son-in-law  resented  by  inditing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  for  him  when  he  re¬ 
quired  one :  — 

“  Here  lies  at  rest,  I  do  protest, 

One  Chest  within  another  ; 

The  chest  of  wood  was  very  good 
Who  says  so  of  the  other  ?  ” 

Gen.  Worsley,  the  officer  to  whose 
charge  “that  bauble”  was  given  by 
Cromwell,  was  buried  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel  with  great  ceremony. 
The  next  morning  the  stone  above  his 


grave  bore  the  words,  “  Where  never 
Worse  Lay,” — words  written  upon  it 
by  the  dead  man’s  own  brother-in-law, 
Roger  Kenyon,  member  for  Clitheroe, 
who  had  returned  to  the  abbey  after  the 
funeral  party  (of  which  he  was  one) 
departed,  that  he  might  vent  his  hatred 
of  the  Protector  by  abusing  his  favorite 
officer.  Party  feeling  is  apt  to  find 
savage  expression,  even  in  our  own 
times  ;  when  Gov.  Grev  and  the  colo- 
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nists  ot  the  Cape  took  different  views 
on  the  convict  question,  the  following 
lines  appeared  :  — 

“  Mankind  have  long  disputed  at  the  Cape, 

About  the  Devil’s  color  and  his  shape. 

The  Hottentots  declared  that  he  was  white  ; 

The  Dutchman  swore  that  he  was  black  as  night. 

But  now  all  sink  their  difference  and  say. 

They  feel  quite  certain  that  the  Devd’s  —  Grey.” 

A  comical  instance  of  a  man  playing 
upon  his  own  name  sprang  out  of  ab¬ 
sent-mindedness.  Sir  Thomas  Strange 
calling  at  a  friend’s  house,  was  desired 
to  leave  his  name.  “  Why,”  said  he, 
“  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  forgotten  it  !  ” 
“  That’s  strange,  sir,”  exclaimed  the 
servant.  “  So  it  is,  my  man  ;  you’ve  hit 
it,”  replied  the  judge,  as  he  walked 
away,  leaving  the  servant  as  ignorant  as 
before. 

Swift’s  friend,  Dr.  Ash,  would  have 
relished  Strange’s  joke  infinitely.  Soon 
after  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  growing  timber,  the  doctor, 
turning  into  an  inn  for  shelter,  asked 
the  waiter  to  help  him  off  with  his 
coat  ;  the  man  refused  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  felony  to  strip  an  Ash  —  an  an¬ 
swer  so  much  to  the  doctor’s  taste  that 
he  declared  that  he  would  have  given 
fifty  pounds  to  have  made  the  pun  him¬ 
self. 

A  gentleman  who  had  never  been 
known  to  make  a  pun  in  his  life  achieved 
one  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
Capt.  Creed  and  Maj.  Pack  were  fight¬ 
ing  a  double  duel  with  Mr.  Mathews 
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and  Mr.  Macnamara.  The  first  named 
falling  before  his  opponent  s  sword, 
Pack  exclaimed,  “  What  !  have  you 
gone,  poor  Creed  ?  ”  “  "V  es,  cried 

Mathews,  “  and  you  shall  quickly  Pack 
after  him,  and  with  the  words  he 
brought  the  major  to  the  ground  by  a 
thrust  through  the  body. 

In  justice  to  our  readers,  we  must 
not  trifle  longer  with  their  patience  ; 


but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  lines 
with  which  a  poetess  added  grace  to 
her  contribution  to  the  fund  raised  lor 
the  widow  of  Hood  : — 

“  To  cheer  the  widow's  heart  in  her  distress. 

To  make  provison  for  the  fatherless, 

Is  but  a  Christian’s  duty  ;  and  none  should 
Resist  the  heart-appeal  of  Widow  —  Hood  !  " 

a  quatrain  worthy  of  the  great  poet- 
punster  himself. —  All  the  Year  Round. 


CURRENT  T  O  P I  C  S . 


TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 

THE  sooner  the  line  is  distinctly 
drawn  between  the  advocates  of 
universal  drinking  and  the  friends  of 
sobriety  and  order,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  cause  of  morality  and  public 
progress.  “  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy,  they  first  make  mad,”  is  an  oft 
repeated  and  an  oft  illustrated  truism. 
The  friends  of  slavery  forced  our  coun¬ 
try  to  a  contest  which  should  decide  the 
status  of  slavery,  and  the  huge  mon¬ 
strosity  fell  into  ruins.  The  lovers  of 
lager  beer,  whiskey  and  kindred  vile 
compounds,  have  raised  a  cry  against 
laws  which  even  respectable  saloon¬ 
keepers  (if  such  there  be)  endorse, 
and  we  are  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
moving  forward  or  back  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Of  all  the  issues  which 
enter  now’  into  state  politics,  none  is  of 
so  great  moment  as  that  which  relates 
to  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  None  appeals,  to  so  many 
hearts  as  this.  In  every  city  and  vil¬ 
lage,  the  hydra-headed  monster  is 
enfolding  within  his  coils  husbands, 
fathers,  sons  and  brothers  —  ves,  and 
even  wives  and  mothers  —  and  as  if 


charmed  by  the  power  of  a  syren,  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  of  morality,  see 
almost  without  a  remonstrance,  the 
fearful  work  go  on.  What  to  them  are 
the  sufferings  of  innocent  women  and 
children  as  long  as  they  are  free  person¬ 
ally  from  the  dreadful  ordeal  ?  Why- 
should  they  iinperil  the  success  of  party 
or  self  by  interfering  with  so  great  a 
power  as  the  banded  friends  ot  intem¬ 
perance  would  wield?  Influenced  by 
these  selfish,  partisan  and  ignoble  mo¬ 
tives,  the  political  papers  ard  office¬ 
holders  of  the  West  have  generally 
repelled  all  attempts  to  make  temper¬ 
ance  an  issue  at  the  polls,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  have  been  compelled  to  see 
the  wide-spread  ruin  and  misery  which 
intemperance  has  wrought.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  movements  of  the  day, 
we  see  elements  at  work  w  hich  will  lead 
this  question  to  the  front  rank  of  issues 
to  be  considered  in  future  elections. 
The  cause  of  the  right  may  at  first 
suffer  defeat,  but  that  defeat  will  not  be 
final.  The  turning  of  respectable  men 
into  drunkards,  the  robbing  of  fathers 
of  the  means  whereby  starvation  could 
be  warded  off  from  their  children,  the 
transforming  of  human  beings  into 
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fiends  incarnate,  are  crimes  against 
society,  and  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
countries  will,  in  time,  pronounce  them 
so.  The  vender  of  intoxicating  drinks 
prospers  on  account  of  the  weak  will, 
depraved  taste,  or  vitiated  moral  nature 
of  his  patrons.  If  he  ever  stops  to 
consider  his  influence  upon  the  world, 
he  knows  that  he  has  scattered  death- 
sorrow,  suffering  and  sin  where  he 
mio-ht  have  strewn  blessings  upon  his 
fellow-men.  He  has  made  the  rich, 
poor  ;  the  intellectual,  besotted  ;  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  idle;  the  strong,  weak;  the 
innocent,  vicious  ;  and  the  happy,  mis¬ 
erable.  He  has  supplanted  physical 
comeliness  with  obese  deformity : 
changed  joyous  homes  to  jangling 
hells;  and,  worst  of  all,  sent  countless 
souls  far  down  into  the  valley  of  humil¬ 
iation  and  remorse,  that  might  have 
been  high  advanced  upon  the  steeps  of 
progress.  Men  such  as  he,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  meager  oversight  which 
the  laws  impose  upon  their  nefarious 
traffic,  are  forcing  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion  to  an  issue,  and  declare  that  they 
must  be  “let  alone”  in  their  villainous 
vocation.  May  we  decide  to  let  these 
man-killers  alone  in  the  same  way  that 
we  let  the  man-oppressors  alone  when 
we  opposed  patriots  to  traitors  !  Like 
the  contest  between  freedom  and  slav- 
erv,  this  antagonism  between  temper¬ 
ance  and  intemperance  will  be  an 
“  irrepressible  conflict.”  As  moral 
suasion  was  sufficient  in  but  few  in¬ 
stances  to  liberate  the  enslaved  men  of 
the  South,  so  it  cannot  effect  a  general 
reform  in  temperance.  Nothing  short 
of  prohibition  will  to  any  great  extent 
repress  the  curse  of  drunkenness.  Let 
the  aiding  and  abetting  of  that  treason 
against  humanity  of  which  the  liquor- 
dealer  is  guilty, be  ranked  among  crimes 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  Forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  issue  of  law  or  no  law 


concerning  liquor-selling,  let  the  friends 
of  temperance  rally  to  the  support  of  a 
strong  and  effectual  advance  against 
the  enemy’s  works. 


PRISON  REFORM. 

EFORE  the  time  of  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  who  spent  his  life 
in  visiting  the  prisons  of  Europe  and  re¬ 
forming  their  abuses,  it  was  the  common 
thought  that  the. criminal  had  forfeited 
all  the  ordinary  privileges  and  rights  of 
a  human  being.  No  cell  was  too  damp, 
filthy,  and  pestiferous  for  the  malefac¬ 
tor.  No  prison  fare  was  too  meagre,  no 
labor  too  severe,  and  no  torture  too  har¬ 
rowing.  In  a  word,  the  prisoner  was 
thought  to  have  no  rights  which  his  jail¬ 
er,  or  any  authority,  was  bound  to  res¬ 
pect.  By  his  crime,  by  his  debt,  or  fre¬ 
quently  by  his  outspoken  fidelity  to  truth 
and  duty,  he  had  been  placed  outside  of 
the  pale  of  sympathy.  The  cold,  heart¬ 
less  theology,  and  revengeful  public  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  age  encouraged  the  worst 
brutalities  that  the  jailer  could  inflict. 
So  desirable  was  it  that  outraged  jus¬ 
tice  should  see  the  sufferings,  real  or  hy¬ 
pothetical,  caused  by  the  prisoner, 
equalled  by  those  inflicted  upon  him, 
that  the  instruments  and  appliances  of 
torture  to  be  found  in  some  prisons  al¬ 
most  matched,  if  they  could  not  outri¬ 
val  the  diabolic  machinery  which  Dante, 
in  his  “  Inferno,”  has  depicted  as  used 
by  the  celebrated  torturer  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Styx. 

Soon  a  congress  of  large-hearted, 
high-minded,  and  cultivated  men  assem¬ 
ble  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
at  London  to  devise  means  to  reform 
our  prison  discipline,  and  to  ascertain 
how  prisoners  may  be  returned  to  so¬ 
ciety  after  their  incarceration  raised  in¬ 
stead  of  lowered  in  morals,  and  better 
qualified  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 
The  unfortunate  creature  who  has  been 
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born  and  reared  amid  the  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  filth,  physical  and  mor¬ 
al,  of  Five  Points,  has  become  an  object 
of  solicitude  to  philanthropists.  As  long 
as  such  miserable  beings  are  to  be  found, 
their  sufferings  and  abject  condition  will 
elicit  the  commiseration  of  well-wishers 
of  their  kind,  who  like  the  good  Samar¬ 
itan.  will  not  pass  by  them  on  the  far¬ 
ther  side.  In  prison  or  out  of  prison, 
they  are  human  beings,  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  as  such  should  arouse 
our  pity  in  as  great  a  degree  at  least  as 
their  vileness  calls  forth  our  loathing. 

The  fact  that  this  subject  is  consid¬ 
ered  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  del¬ 
egates  from  every  portion  of  Christen¬ 
dom  to  attend  an  International  Congress 
or  Prison  Reform  augurs  well  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  says  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  primary  object  of  imprison¬ 
ment  will  be  to  reform  the  offender,  not 
to  make  him  suffer  ;  and  the  secondary 
aim  will  be  to  render  the  individual  who 
has  lost  by  the  offence,  secure  in  future 
in  life,  property,  and  privilege,  not  to 
avenge  his  loss  upon  the  evil-doer  in 
order  to  balance  the  account. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  views 
upon  this  subject  than  we  find  them  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  contemporary. 

“  If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this 
country,  it  is  our  prison  system.  We 
say  this  knowingly.  Nor,  in  saying  it, 
do  we  arraign  the  many  excellent  men 
who  are  its  administrators.  The  very- 
best  of  wardens  and  jailers  and  other 
officers  speak  most  heartily  in  favor  of 
reform.  We  re-echo  their  demand. 

“  What  do  we  mean  by  reform?  We 
mean  this.  For  instance,  a  young  man 
of  nineteen  is  imprisoned  to  serve  ten 
years.  He  goes  into  the  cell  ignorant 


of  the  alphabet  ;  he  is  Kept  there  with¬ 
out  a  spelling-book  ;  he  passes  his  ten 
years  without  a  day’s  schooling  ;  when 
his  term  ends,  he  comes  out  as  great  a 
stranger  to  his  A  B  Cs  as  he  went  in. 
Now,  although  we  have  a  proverb,  ‘  Ig¬ 
norance  is  the  parent  of  crime,’  yet,  in 
face  of  this  truth,  here  is  a  man  whose 
ignorance  has  resulted  in  crime,  but 
whom  society,  by  a  false  prison-system, 
locks  up  for  ten  years  in  the  self-same 
ignorance,  and  thereby  prepares  him 
anew  for  a  continuance  in  the  self-same 
criminality  for  which  it  punished  him 
at  first  !  ” 

Our  theory  of  the  treatment  of  pris¬ 
oners  is  —  to  educate  them  in  the  com¬ 
mon  English  branches  ;  to  give  them  a 
useful  trade  ;  to  enforce  upon  them  a 
strict  obedience  to  the  rules  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  ;  to  give  them  facilities  for  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  ;  to  feed  them  on 
wholesome  food  ;  to  give  them  the 
purest  of  God’s  pure  air  ;  to  set  aside 
for  their  families  (or  themselves)  a  lib¬ 
eral  part  of  their  prison-earnings ;  to 
give  them  comfortable  cells,  illumined 
with  a  picture  or  flower  or  bright  rug  or 
some  sunbeam  of  colorto  cheer  the  eye; 
to  provide  books  for  their  minds  in 
their  hours  of  respite  ;  and,  in  short,  to 
treat  them  as  human  beings  who  need 
human  sympathy,  kindness,  and  care. 

We  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  all  per¬ 
sons  who  go  to  jail  are  as  amenable  to 
moral  and  other  wholesome  influence 
as  nine-tenths  of  all  persons  who  do  not. 
These  influences  ought  to  be  applied, 
and  until  we  apply  them  —  and  apply 
them  systematically  and  officially  — our 
prison  system  will  continue  to  be  the 
failure  which  it  now  is. 
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According  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  the 
first  stage  of  larval  life  finds  the  little 
animal  a  free  swimming  schizopod, 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  without 
any  abdominal  appendages  and  with 
six  pairs  of  legs,  to  which  are  attached 
powerful  swimming  organs.  The  eyes 
are  bright  blue,  and  the  body  is  orange 
to  reddish  orange  in  color.  The  second 
stage  show  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  little  animal,  and  a  development  of 
a  portion  of  the  abdominal  legs,  with 
•other  and  less  important  changes.  In 
the  third  stage  observed  the  animal  has 
become  half  an  inch  long,  the  anterior 
legs  have  largely  increased  in  size,  the 
second  and  third  pairs  are  furnished 
with  claws,  the  abdominal  appendages 
have  become  conspicuous,  and  the 
“pockets  ”  have  appeared,  though  they 
yet  differ  from  those  observed  in  the 
adult.  The  fourth  stage  finds  the 
young  lobster  three-fifths  of  an  inch 
long.  It  has  lost  its  schizopodal  fea¬ 
tures  and  has  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  actual  lobster.  It  is  still, 
however,  a  free  swimming  animal, 
moving  through  the  water  very  rapidly 
by  means  of  the  abdominal  appendages, 
and  darting  backward  when  disturbed, 
with  the  tail,  frequently  jumping  out  of 
the  water  like  a  shrimp.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  yet  another  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  before  the  complete  lobster  is 
reached.  From  the  data  obtained,  it 
is  also  probable  that  these  changes  all 
take  place  in  the  course  of  a  single 
season. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Faye, 
the  great  French  scientist,  the  existence 
of  ascending  currents  everywhere,  pro¬ 


ceeding  from  the  sun’s  centre  to  its 
surface,  is  an  imperative  proof  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  fused  liquid  mass,  the  body 
of  the  sun  must  be  in  a  gaseous  state, 
and  is  an  immense  sphere  of  aeriform 
matter  of  an  enormous  temperature, 
but  which  is  continually  cooling  by  the 
action  of  the  ascending  currents. 

A  very  distinguished  Paris  physi¬ 
cian  says,  “I  believe  that,  during  the 
twenty  years  l  have  practised  my  pro¬ 
fession,  twenty  thousand  children  have 
been  carried  to  the  cemeteries,  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  absurd  custom  of  exposing 
their  arms.  Put  the  bulb  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  a  baby’s  mouth,  and  the 
mercury  rises  to  ninety  degrees.  Now 
carry  the  same  to  its  little  hand  ;  if  the 
arm  be  bare  and  even  cool,  the  mercury 
will  sink  to  fifty  degrees.  Of  course  all 
the  blood  that  flows  through  these  arms 
must  fall  from  ten  to  forty  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  temperature  of  the  heart.  Need 
I  say,  when  these  currents  of  the  blood 
flow  back  to  the  chest,  the  child’s  vital¬ 
ity  must  be  more  or  less  compromised? 
And  need  I  add  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  at  the  frequently-recur¬ 
ring  affections  of  the  tongue,  throat  or 
stomach  ?  ” 

The  great  pyramid  weighs  twelve 
billion  seven  hundred  sixty  million  tons. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  took  the 
labor  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
twenty  years  to  build  it.  To  show  the 
mechanical  value  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  Dr.  Lardner  affirms  that  four 
hundred  eighty  tons  of  coal,  with  an 
engine  and  hoisting  machine  would 
have  raised  every  stone  to  its  position. 

One  of  the  largest  of  ferocious  ani¬ 
mals  in  South  America  is  the  jaguar 
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a  native  tiger — felis  one  a.  Besides 
being  large  and  immensely  strong,  it 
often  practices  extraordinary  strategic 
schemes  in  procuring  food,  which  indi¬ 
cate  something  above  mere  instinct, 
because  circumstances  are  constantly 
requiring  some  variations  in  their  for- 
aging  expeditions  for  prey.  Humboldt 
says  when  they  find  a  turtle  they  adroitly 
turn  it  over  on  its  back.  It  is,  then, 
helpless  and  totally  unable  to  offer 
resistance  in  that  condition.  With  the 
most  cruel  manifestation  of  feline  char¬ 
acter  the  jaguar  then  leisurely  gnaws 
out  the  quivering  flesh  from  between 
the  shell  and  carapace.  Another  of 
the  jaguar’s  reasoning  manoeverings  is 
to  quietly  follow  the  margin  of  streams. 
At  the  sight  of  a  fish  near  enough  to  be 
approached,  with  a  quick  dash  of  its 
paw  the  game  is  thrown  high  and  dry 
above  the  bank.  Fortunately  for  the 
country  the  jaguar  has  a  match  in  the 
great  serpents  that  infest  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  one  of 
those  monsters  winds  himself  round 
his  body,  and  crushes  out  life  and 
cracks  the  bones  into  fragments  at  the 
same  moment. 

Mercury  is  sometimes  found  in  a 
pure  state;  but  it  generally  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a  cinnabar,  which  is  a  red 
colored  mineral  composed  of  mercury 
and  sulphur.  In  its  pure  state  mercury 
is  volatile,  vaporizes  at  six  hundred  six¬ 
ty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  solidifies 
at  thirty-nine  degrees  below  zero. 

Railway  dust  is,  according  to  a 
recent  analysis,  composed  chiefly  of 
iron.  No  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  a 
quantity  that  collected  on  a  newspaper 
was  found  to  consist  of  fine  particles  of 
this  metal,  which  were  easily  separated 
by  a  magnet.  The  rest  is  chiefly  finely 
divided  fragments  of  cinders. 

The  value  of  earth  as  a  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer  is  well  known  ;  and  the 


treatment  of  ulcerated  sores  and  gan¬ 
grenous  wounds  with  it  is  becoming 
very  general.  A  new  application  has 
lately  been  described  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Bunker,  who  states  that  he  has  recently 
used  clay  as  a  dressing  for  the  face  in 
two  cases  of  confluent  small  pox,  dust¬ 
ing  it,  in  fine  powder,  over  the  faces  of 
the  patients  as  soon  as  the  pustules  be¬ 
come  fairly  developed  This  formed  a 
clean,  dry,  wholesome  scab,  absorbing 
the  infectious  material,  and  scaled  off 
during  convalescence,  leaving  the  un¬ 
derlying  skin  in  its  natural  and  normal 
state.  The  painful  itching,  which  is 
one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
disease,  was  entirely  abated.  The  earth 
used  was  fine  pipe  clay. 

With  the  view  of  ventilating  the 
sewers  of  Glasgow,  and  destroying  the 
vile  emanations  from  then,  the  police 
board  have  resolved  to  connect  them 
with  several  large  chimneys  throughout 
the  city,  including  those  of  Messrs. 
Townsend,  and  Tennant  &  Co.,  the  two 
highest  in  the  world. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
recommend  by  resolution  that  all  bot¬ 
tles  containing  poison  be  roughed  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
their  contents  by  the  sense  of  touch  ; 
and  also  be  labelled  with  the  most  ready 
and  efficient  antidote  as  well  as  “  poi¬ 
son ;  ”  and  further,  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  should  discourage 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulus  in  their 
remedies. 

The  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  hard 
substances  is  now  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  fine  blast  of  sand.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  involved 
in  the  new  process  of  engraving  glass 
by  a  similar  blast. 

Dr.  William  Ogle  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Chirugical  Society  of 
London,  in  which  he  stated  his  belief 
that  the  superiority  of  the  right  hand. 
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in  works  requiring  strength  and  skill  is 
not  clue  only  to  custom  and  usage.  His 
reasons  for  this  view  are  that  the  supe¬ 
rior  power  of  the  right  side  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  arm  but  extends  to  the  leg, 
and  that  it  commences  in  the  arm  be¬ 
fore  use  or  education  begins,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  resist  or 
•divert  it.  This  superiority  has  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  malformations,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  heredetary  and  is  met  with 
more  frequently  in  the  male  sex,  not 
•only  in  men,  but  in  apes  and  parrots. 
The  author  further  asserted  that  the  left 
side  of  a  right-handed  man  is  greater 
than  the  right,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  he 
cited  seven  cases  ol  aphasia,  among  left 
handed  people,  accompanied  by  hemi- 
plexy  of  the  left  side.  He  concluded  by 
asking:  What  is  the  cause  of  this  greater 
development  of  the  left  side  ?  And  he 
suggests  that  it  is  originated  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  blood  which  it  re¬ 
ceives. 

A  PARADISE  for  geologists  is  being 
opened  up  at  Arapahoe  station,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific,  where  a  well  digger,  now 
at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  feet,  has 
been  for  several  days  penetrating  beds 
of  fossil  shale,  filled  with  baculites,  am¬ 
monites,  and  a  general  variety  of  crea¬ 
tures  with  long  names.  Two  hundred 
feet  above,  he  passed  through  a  thick 
oyster  bed,  and  at  the  depth  of  389  feet 
took  out  the  upper  jaw  of  a  reptile  with 
tusks  an  inch  in  length. 

% 

It  is  an  alarming  fact  in  practice 
says  the  Engineer ,  and  one  that,  being 
so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  theory, 
ought  to  awaken  no  surprise,  that  should 
even  a  minute  piece  of  copper  come  in¬ 
to  contact  and  so  remain,  with  the  in¬ 
side  bottom  of  an  iron  ship  then  wetted 
•with  bilge  water,  as  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  it,  necessarily  must 
be,  active  galvanic  energy  is  established 
between  the  two  metals,  and  iron  being 


the  sacrificial  metal  of  the  couple,  the 
bottom  will,  sooner  or  later  —  and  soon¬ 
er  rather  than  later — be  eaten  through 
in  a  hole  somewhat  larger  than  the  su¬ 
perimposed  copper. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
white  flowers  are  more  fragrant  than 
those  of  any  color  :  yellow  come  next, 
then  red,  and  lastly  blue  ;  after  which, 
and  in  the  same  order,  maybe  reckoned 
violet,  green,  orange,  brown  and  black. 

Professor  Trowbridge,  of  Yale 
College,  has  stated  that  at  the  Novelty 
works,  New  York,  he  once  made  a 
chain  one  thousand  feet  long,  to  be 
used  for  pulling  a  load  of  ten  tuns  up 
an  incline  five  hundred  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  feet  high.  In  one  year  he  took 
out,  little  by  little,  sixteen  feet  of  slack 
caused  by  stretching.  The  chain  got 
stretched  out  in  time,  though,  and  then 
did  not  alter. 

In  the  onion,  there  is  found  a  pecu¬ 
liar  oil  containing  sulphur,  called  the 
sulphuret  of  allyle.  The  odor  of  the 
breath  after  eating  onions  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  this 
oil,  which  is  exhaled  in  breathing. 

Buckner,  in  his  book  on  American 
Manures,  says  that  salt  has  been  found 
effective  in  destroying  the  wire-worm, 
and  in  preventing  mildew  and  rust.  The 
danger  in  using  is  that  applying  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  the  insects,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  also  may  be  destroyed. 

Miss  Virginia  Goldschmidt,  Jenny 
Lind's  eldest  daughter,  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  is  said  to  possess  as  glorious 
a  voice  as  her  mother’s  ever  was. 

In  France  and  Spain,  observers 
unanimously  confirm  the  statement  that 
drunkenness  is  alarmingly  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  especially  among  the  lower  class¬ 
es.  They  are  giving  up  the  native  wines, 
light  beers  aud  cider,  and  addicting 
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themselves  to  distilled  spirits,  absinthe, 
and  schnapps,  (a  procedure  which  does 
not  much  favor  the  theory  some  of  our 
would-be  philanthropists,  of  introducing 
light  wines  into  this  country  as  a  reme¬ 


dy  or  preventive  of  drunkenness.)  How 
can  this  be  checked  is  occupying  legis¬ 
latures,  philanthropists  and  physicians  ; 
but,  so  far,  nothing  practical  has  been 
done. 
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—  A  good  story  is  told  of  the  recent 
excellent  performance  of  Handel’s 
“  Messiah,”  at  the  Broadway  Baptist 
Church  in  New  York.  A  tarmer  took 
his  wife  to  hear  the  grand  music  so 
splendidly  rendered  on  that  occasion, 
and,  after  listening  with  apparent  en¬ 
joyment,  the  pair  became  suddenly  in¬ 
terested  in  one  of  the  grand  choruses  : 
“We  all,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray.” 

First  a  sharp  soprano  voice  exclaimed. 
“  We  all,  like  sheep  —  ” 

Next  a  deep  bass  voice  uttered,  in 
the  most  earnest  tones  : 

“  We  all,  like  sheep —  ” 

Then  the  singers  all  at  once  asserted  : 
“  We  all,  like  sheep  — 

“  Darn’d  if  I  do  !  ”  exclaimed  old 
rusticus  to  his  partner.  “  I  like  beef 
and  bacon  but  I  can’t  bear  sheep 
meat  !  ” 

—  A  Liverpool  paper  says  that  to 
gauge  the  extent  to  which  drunkenness 
exists  in  England  is  an  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  task.  One  of  its  most  repulsive 
features  is  the  rapid  growth  of  drinking- 
habits  among  females  and  young  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes. 

—  In  the  New  England  States,  as 
appears  from  carefully  prepared  official 
statistics,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crimi¬ 
nals  have  little  or  no  education  ;  eighty 
to  ninety  per  cent,  never  learned  a  trade 
or  understand  skilled  labor  ;  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  crimes  are  committed 


by  persons  of  foreign  extraction  ;  eightv 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  are 
intemperate  ;  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  juvenile  offenders  are  the  offspring- 
of  idle,  ignorant,  vicious  and  drunken 
parents. 

—  Miracles  are  being  still  performed 
in  France  with  great  success.  “Notre 
Dame  de  la  Salette,”  who  had  already 
cured  many  cases  of  paralysis,  has  un¬ 
expectedly  extended  her  medical  help 
to  diseases  of  the  skin.  There  is  also 
a  special  pomade  under  this  saint’s 
protection,  against  which  the  most 
obstinate  hair-diseases  are  not  proof. 
In  another  part  of  France,  at  Trouville, 
in  Normandy,  a  pedestal  of  black  mar¬ 
ble  has  been  offered  to  the  Virgin  in 
grateful  return  for  her  kindness  in 
keeping  away  the  Prussians  from  this 
exceptionally  protected  town.  The 
black  marble  bears  an  inscription  signed 
by  the  mayor,  the  municipal  councillors 
>  'and  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux. 

—  Victor  Hugo  says  he  has  been 
challenged  about  fifty  times  in  his  life 
to  fight  duels,  but  that  he  has  always 
treated  the  challengers  with  great  dis- 

o  o 

dain. 

—  A  man  who  works  for  his  living 
should  marry  a  woman  taller  than  him¬ 
self.  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
higher.” 

—  Chauncey  Rose  offers  to  give  $5.- 
000  in  money,  and  a  stone  building 
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worth  $20,000,  if  citizens  of  Terre 
Haute  will  raise  $10,000  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  city  library. 

—  Alphonse  Karr,  the  gardener  poet, 
has  offered  a  bon  mot  to  the  world.  He 
was  lately  present  at  a  banquet  given 
hy  the  disciples  of  Hahneman.  Toasts 
were  given  to  the  health  of  every  medi¬ 
cal  celebrity  by  everybody,  when  the 
president  remarked,  “  Monsieur  Karr, 
you  have  not  proposed  the  health  of 
any  one.”  The  poet  rose  and  modestly 

replied,  “  I  propose  the  health  of  the 
sick.” 

» 

—  The  State  of  Texas  would  contain 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  without  making  it  any  more 
thickly  settled  than  Massachusetts ; 
and  the  same  state  would  hold  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  French  Empire 
(or  republic  that  now  is)  and  leave  un¬ 
inhabited  a  margin  of  sixty  miles  around 
the  boundary  of  the  state. 

—  The  results  of  the  inquiry  made 
as  to  the  damage  sustained  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Paris  dur’ng  the  two 
sieges  and  the  devastation  caused  by 
the  Commune,  have  been  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  Municipal  Council  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  number  of 
claims  for  compensation  were  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  eighty,  repre¬ 
senting  a  sum  of  four  hundred  seven 
million  francs.  These  demands  have 
been  cut  down  and  classified  in  the 
three  following  categories :  Damages 
caused  by  foreign  war  to  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  three  claims,  and  rather 


more  than  two  million  francs  ;  damages 
caused  by  the  second  siege  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  thirty-six  claims 
and  about  nine  million  francs  ;  injuries 
done  by  the  Commune  to  eight  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  fifty-one  claims,  and 
filty-five  million  francs.  These  sums 
added  to  a  further  sum  of  ten  millions 
for  subsequent  demands  since  admitted 
give  a  total  of  seventy-seven  millions 
($15,400,000)  which  will  be  shortly  dis¬ 
tributed. 

—  Boys,  did  you  ever  thinK  that  this 
world,  with  all  its  wealth  and  woe,  with 
all  its  millions  of  grouping  men,  and 
all  the  science  and  progress  of  ages, 
will  soon  be  given  over  to  the  boys  of 
the  present  age  —  boys  like  yqu  ?  Be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  look  abroad  upon  your  in¬ 
heritance,  and  get  ready  to  enter  upon 
its  possession.  The  presidents,  empe¬ 
rors,  kings,  governors,  statesmen,  phil¬ 
osophers,  ministers,  teachers,  men  of 
the  future —  all  are  boys  now. 

—  The  happiness  derived  from  doing 
deeds  of  kindness  is  the  happiest,  the 
nurest,  and  the  most  lasting  of  all 
human  enjoyments.  The  vilest  sinner 
breathing,  if  he  has  ever  performed  a 
benevolent  act  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
knows  this  to  be  true.  How  strange, 
then  that  so  many  thousands  should 
ruin  health,  fortune  and  reputation,  in 
pursuit  of  pleasures  that  turn  to  ashes 
in  the  end,  while  they  utterly  neglect 
this  source  of  enjoyment,  accessible  to 
all,  and  which  not  only  brightens  life, 
but  softens  the  sting  of  death. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the 
making  of  books  about  Charles  Dickens. 
Mr.  Charles  Kent,  a  not  remarkable 
English  poet,  has  in  press  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “  Recollections  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens.”  Mr.  Kent  and  the  novelist  were 
intimate  friends,  and  the  last  letter  ever 
written  bv  Dickens  was  addressed  to 

J 

the  gentleman  who  is  now  publishing 
these  memorials  of  him. 

The  Nation's  review  of  Lamon’s 
41  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ”  is,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  and  even  commenda¬ 
tory,  though  it  strongly  condemns  the 
indecency  of  some  of  its  personal  reve¬ 
lations.  By  the  way, Washington  gossip 
attributes  the  actual  composition  of  this 
work  to  a  son  of  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black. 

The  Boston  public  library  now  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes 
and  ninety  thousand  and  forty-one 
pamphlets.  The  shelving  capacity  of 
the  library  has  recently  been  enlarged 
to  accommodate  thirty  thousand  extra 
volumes,  and  the  city  now  proposes  to 
buy  property  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  building  to  prevent  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  buildings  that  would  ob¬ 
struct  the  light. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  get  a 
book-manuscript  printed  as  some  un¬ 
sophisticated  authors  fancy,  for  it  has  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  those  terrible  persons 
known  as  “readers.”  All  great  pub¬ 
lishers,  like  the  Harpers,  the  Appletons, 
etc.,  have  several  regular  readers,  be¬ 
sides  others,  eminent  in  their  various 
professions,  whom  they  consult  in  re¬ 
lation  to  works  in  their  several  special¬ 
ties.  Their  function  is  to  give  full  con¬ 
sideration  to,  and  their  best  advice  upon 
all  matters  submitted  to  them.  For  this 
they  receive  a  salary  ;  and  it  would  be 


considered  on  both  sides  a  breach  of 
trust  if  they  accepted  any  compensation 
whatever  from  the  author  for  their  work. 
In  fact,  unless  there  are  special  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  the  conscientious  “read¬ 
er  ”  prefers  never  to  see  the  author  in 
relation  to  the  book  while  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  pending.  When  he  has  read  the 
manuscript,  he  writes  an  opinion  which 
he  returns  to  the  firm,  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  words,  sometimes  in 
an  elaborate  analysis  and  criticism.  But 
in  any  case  he  never  recommends  a 
book  except  after  careful  consideration. 
These  opinions  are  carefully  copied  in¬ 
to  a  book  and  preserved  for  reference. 
If  the  first  reader’s  verdict  is  favorable, 
the  manuscript  is  then  sent  to  another 
reader,  who  knows  nothing  of  what  his 
predecessor  has  said.  Usually,  and  in 
all  cases  of  any  possible  doubt,  the  work 
is  sent  to  a  third  reader.  With  three 
opinions  by  three  different  persons,  the 
firm  consider  that  they  have  materials 
sufficient  for  decision  in  the  case. 

Eighteen  copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bible  ever  printed  are  in  existence. 
They  were  printed  in  Metz  between  the 
years  1440  and  1445.  Mr.  James  Len¬ 
nox,  of  New  York  owns  one  of  the 
copies. 

George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  is  an 
honorary  member  of  thirty-one  learned 
societies  in  Europe. 

The  Best  Reading ,  is  the  title  of  a 
new  bibliographical  work,  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  containing  not 
only  full  classified  list  of  books,  but  sug¬ 
gestions  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
as  to  how  to  read,  and  what  courses  of 
reading,  hints  as  to  book  clubs,  and  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  owning  of  books. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Jewish 
Chronicle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  original  of  Shakespeare’s  Shylock 
was  a  Christian  and  not  a  Jew.  He 
quotes  from  the  eleventh  book  of  Greg- 
ori  Lot’s  “  Biography  of  Sixtus  V,”  in 
proof  of  this.  A  Roman  Merchant 
named  Sechi,  heard  that  Admiral  Fran¬ 
cis  Blake  had  conquered  St.  Domingo, 
and  communicated  the  news  to  a  Jew¬ 
ish  merchant  named  Ceneda.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  so  confidant  in  the  falseness  of 
the  news  that,  after  repeated  protesta¬ 
tions,  he  said,  “  I  bet  a  pound  of  my 
flesh  that  the  report  is  untrue.”  “  And 
I  lay  a  thousand  scudi  against  it,”  re¬ 
joined  the  Christian,  who  caused  a  bond 
to  be  drawn  to  the  effect  that  in  case 
the  report  should  prove  untrue,  then 
the  Christian  merchant,  Signor  Paul  M. 
Sechi,  is  bound  to  pay  the  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant  the  sum  of  one  thousand  scudi, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  truth  of 
the  news  be  confirmed,  the  Christian 
merchant,  Signor  Paul  M.  Sechi,  is  jus¬ 
tified  and  empowered  to  cut  with  his 
own  hand,  with  a  well-sharpened  knife, 
a  pound  of  the  Jew’s  fair  flesh,  of  that 
part  of  the  body  it  might  please  him. 
When  the  news  proved  true,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  insisted  on  his  bond,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  having  got  wind  of  the  affair, 
reported  it  to  the  Pope,  who  condemn¬ 
ed  both  Jew  and  Christian  to  the  galleys, 
from  which  they  could  only  be  ransomed 
by  paying  a  fine  of  two  thousand  scudi 
to  the  hospital  of  the  Sixtine  bridge. 

Roberts  Brothers  have  published 
“  Six  of  one  by  half  a  Dozen  of  the 
Other,  an  Every  Day  Novel.”  It  is 
curious  in  this  respect,  that  the  story  is 
told  and  the  characters  developed  by 
six  different  writers,  namely,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  Miss  L.  P.  Hale,  F.  W. 
Poring,  F.  B.  Perkins  and  E.  E.  Hale. 

Mr.  Crocker,  of  the  Literary  World’ 
says  that  not  long  ago  one  of  our  wis¬ 
est  publishers  printed  a  thousand  copies 
of  a  book,  for  which  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  there  would  be  but  a 


small  demand.  Within  two  weeks  five 
thousand  copies  had  been  ordered,  and 
the  furore  had  but  just  begun.  The 
commercial  virtues  tell  in  book-publish¬ 
ing.  as  in  other  branches  of  trade 
prudence  and  foresight  and  sagacity 
are  not  less  essential  in  the  publisher 
than  in  the  dry  goods  dealer  ;  but  it 
really  seems  as  if  their  reward  is  less, 
sure  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  Spectator  has  discovered  that 
Mark  Twain  is  a  humorist.  “  The 
United  States,”  says  the  critic,  “are 
taking  a  lead  in  the  humorous  literature 
of  the  day.  Bret  Harte  and  Col.  John 
Hay  and  Artemus  Ward  are  not  alone. 
Their  humor,  it  is  true,  is  of  a  much 
more  subtle  character  than  that  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
political  and  social  irony  than  of  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  simply  ;  yet  Mark 
Twain  ranks  high,  and  is.  much  more 
certain  to  be  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated  by  a  general  public,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  politics,  customs, 
manners,  and  tone  of  thought,  of  Amer¬ 
icans  are,  comparatively  little  known. 
The  secret  of  his  fun  lies  in  the  assumed 
childlike  credulity  with  which  he  accepts 
the  premises  offered,  and  the  real  abil¬ 
ity  and  assumed  simplicity  with  which 
he  follows  them  up  to  their  logical  but 
utterly  absurd  conclusions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  writing  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  birthplace  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
nf  Boston,  he  says,  ‘  Fie  was  twins,  be¬ 
ing  born  simultaneously  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  houses  in  the  city  of  Boston.’  And 
in  the  same  way  he  ignores  the  inference 
in  Franklin’s  boast  that  he  commenced 
life  with  half-a-crown,  and  takes  it  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  statement  or  fact.  ‘  He  was 
always  proud  of  telling  how  he  entered 
Philadelphia  for  the  first  time,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  but  two  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  and  four  rolls  of  bread 
under  his  arm.  But  really  it  was  noth¬ 
ing.  Anybody  could  have  done  it.’  ” 
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We  claim  for  the  “OUTLOOK  CROQUET,” 
sold  by  us,  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  Market  for 
the  prices. 
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THE  HOMES  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 


"XT  O  ONE  has  done  more  than  Mr. 

Thomas  Wright  to  elucidate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  England  during 
the  medieval  period.  A  series  of  papers 
originally  contributed  by  him  to  the  Art 
Journal  was  published,  under  the  title 
of  The  History  of  Domestic  Manners 
and  Sentiments,  in  1862.  This  work 
being  out  of  print,  has  been  revised 
and  considerably  enlarged,  so  that  it 
forms  an  imposing  volume  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  under  the  title,  TJie  Homes 
of  other  Days.  As  the  book  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  perusal  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
Harold,  it  is  appropriately  dedicated  to 
that  nobleman. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ham,  or  home,  con¬ 
sisted  generally  of  a  heal,  or  hall,  with 
little  rooms,  or  burs  (afterwards  bowers) 
on  the  outside,  surrounded  by  an  earth¬ 
work  or  wall,  inclosing  the  house  and  a 
yard  (geard).  The  remains  of  these  Sax¬ 
on  homes  are  often  mistaken  for  early 
camps.  Here  the  Anglo-Saxon  noble¬ 
man  or  gentleman  kept  a  rude  state, 
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according  to  his  means  ;  and  a  very 
slight  investigation  into  the  manners  of 
our  forefathers,  show  how  much  they 
needed  the  polish  and  refinement  of 
their  Norman  conquerors.  They  had 
strength  of  mind  and  body  —  the  lat¬ 
ter  predominating  —  but  both  obscured 
by  sloth,  engendered  by  habitual  drunk¬ 
enness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Norman  Conquest  infused  into  our 
race  the  energy  which  is  our  national 
characteristic.  If — as  there  is  abund¬ 
ant  reason  to  believe  —  many  of  the 
Saxon  noblemen  were  like  Athelstane  of 
Coningsburgh,  depicted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  Ivan  hoe,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
their  incurring  the  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  more  refined  Normans. 
The  English  language  survived  because 
the  unmarried  among  the  conquerors 
selected  wives  among  the  beautiful  Sax¬ 
on  maidens,  and  these  would  naturally 
teach  their  children  their  native  tongue. 
The  same  thing  had  happened  before 
when  the  Scandinavian  adventurers 
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who  settled  in  Normandy  married  in 
that  country. 

The  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
previous  to  their  conversion  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  are  shown  in  the  romance  of 
Beowulf —  supposed  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  before  they  left  the  continent  — 
and  also  in  early  graves.  Drinking  cups 
and  buckets  are  frequently  found  :  the 
former  are  made  so  that  they  will  not 
stand  upright,  so  that  they  must  be 
emptied  at  a  draught ;  and  the  latter  are 
used  to  carry  the  ale  or  mead  into  the 
hall.  The  hall  generally  consisted  of 
one  apartment  (the  retainers  using  it  at 
night  as  a  sleeping-room),  but  some¬ 
times  it  had  an  upper  room,  approached 
by  a  stcege r,  or  stair.  The  house  and 
its  belongings  were  nearly  always  wood  ; 
the  only  Anglo-Saxon  words  for  build¬ 
ing  are,  in  fact,  Umbrian  and  atim- 
brian ,  to  make  of  timber.  Ham  was 
not  the  only  term  for  the  dwelling  ;  as 
a  residence,  it  was  called  hus  ;  from  its 
chief  room,  heal ;  or  as  an  inclosure, 
tun  (origin  of  town). 

A  Saxon  never  dined  in  private  —  it 
was  considered  disgraceful  to  do  so. 
Seated  on  the  heahselt ,  or  high  seat,  he 
dispensed  a  lavish  hospitality,  every  one 
being  welcome.  The  rude  walls  were 
often  covered  with  hangings,sometimes 
richly  ornamented,  on  which  arms  and 
trophies  of  the  chase  were  hung.  The 
fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  the  smoke  finding  its  way 
out  of  the  aperture  in  the  roof.  Wood 
was  generally  burned,  though  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  Saxons  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  coal. 

Breakfasting  about  nine  o’clock,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  ready  for  his  dinner 
or  principal  repast  about  three,  after 
which  was  the  cefcn-mete ,  or  evening 
meal,  the  time  for  partaking  of  which 
is  uncertain.  Mr.  Wright  thinks  the 
last-named  meal  was  not  originally  in 
use  among  our  Saxon  forefathers.  If 


the  food  was  deficient  in  quality  it  was 
made  up  in  quantity,  The  great  oak 
forests  fed  large  droves  of  swine,  and 
bacon  was  largely  eaten.  Boiling  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  mode  of  cookine 
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meat,  which  was  eaten  with  a  great  deal 
of  bread  (so  that  a  servant  was  called 
hlaf-cetan ,  or  loaf-eater)  and  vegetables. 
Many  of  our  culinary  terms  are  Saxon, 
such  as  kettle  ( cytel ),  cook  (coc),  kitchen’ 
( cycene ),  and  broth  {prod).  Wine  (win, 
from  Latin  v inuni)  was  used  by  the 
Saxons,  though  only  on  state  occasions, 
a  few  only  of  the  monasteries  appear¬ 
ing  to  have  had  vineyards.  While  in¬ 
dulging  in  their  potations,  the  Saxons 
had  various  persons  to  afford  them 
amusement,  such  as  the  hearpere,  or 
harper  ;  piperc,  or  piper  ;  glingman ,  or 
gleeman,  Minstrels  were  always  wel¬ 
come  to  the  hall,  and  for  this  reason 
spies  generally  came  in  this  disguise. 
They  had  also  the  game  of  tcefel, 
supposed  to  have  been  like  backgam¬ 
mon,  to  beguile  weary  hours  either  in 
the  hall  or  the  bowers  of  the  ladies. 
The  beds  of  the  latter  were  of  the  rud¬ 
est  description,  and  generally  consisted 
merely  ot  a  bench  with  a  sack  filled 
with  straw  placed  upon  it,  hence  the 
words  for  this  article  were  bcene  (a  bench) 
and  streow  (straw).  People  went  to  bed 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  bed-clothes 
consisted  of  a  sheet  (scyte)  and  a  cover¬ 
let  (bed-felt).  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  hot  baths  were  frequently  used,  de¬ 
rived  probably  from  the  Romans. 

Marriage  was  treated  as  a  civil  insti¬ 
tution  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  it  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  when  a 
couple  disagreed  after  marriage,  they 
could  readily  separate  and  marry  again. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wright  says,  “the 
Saxon  woman  in  every  class  of  society 
possessed  those  characteristics  which 
are  still  considered  to  be  the  best  traits 
of  the  character  of  Englishwomen  ;  she 
was  the  attentive  housewife,  the  tender 
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companion,  the  comforter  and  consoler 
of  her  husband  and  family,  the  virtuous 
and  noble  matron.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
ladies  did  not  treat  their  servants 
better  ;  there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  fair  sex  used  their  slaves  (for 
they  were  nothing-  else)  very  crueliy. 

The  people  at  this  period  were  very 
fond  ot  games  and  all  out-of-door 
amusements.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Romans 
were  used  for  like  purposes  by  the  Sax¬ 
ons.  A  representation  of  such  a  use 
occurs  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 
In  this  instance  the  arena  is  occupied 
by  minstrels  and  a  tame  bear.  The 
nobles  and  gentlemen  were  passionate¬ 
ly  fond  of  hunting  and  hawking.  In 
the  former,  they  used  dogs  like  our 
greyhounds,  and  from  representations 
in  manuscripts,  these  were  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  British  dogs  shewn  on 
pottery. 

Chariots  were  used  for  traveling,  and 
called  wcegn  or  'warn  (hence  wagon),  but 
only  by  people  of  high  rank.  Though 
the  word  znn  is  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning 
lodging ,  those  in  country  districts  were 
few  and  far  between.  Our  author  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  ruins  of  Roman  villas  by 
the  side  of  roads  may  have  been  rough¬ 
ly  prepared  for  travelers  carrying  their 
own  provisions,  and  that  the  term  ceald- 
hereberga ,  or  cold-harbour,  given  to  so 
many  places  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  applied  to  this  species  of  ac¬ 
commodation.  There  was  no  lack,  how¬ 
ever,  of  hospitality  in  these  times,  and 
the  deficiency  of  shelter  for  travelers 
was  greatly  compensated  by  the  ever- 
open  door  of  the  hall. 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  entrance 
or  the  Normans  had  little  effect  upon 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  The  Anglo-Saxons  seemed  to 
take  a  pride  in  continuing  unchanged 
their  manners  and  customs,  those  of 
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the  Normans  unpleasantly  reminding 
them  of  their  servile  condition.  The 
Normans  were,  of  course,  not  content 
with  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  Saxons, 
and  stone  edifices  began  to  rise  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts.  These  were  not  general  until 
the  baronial  castles  were  raised  toward 
the  end  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign. 
Of  ordinary  stone  mansions,  Mr.  Wright 
is  not  aware  of  any  remains  now  exist¬ 
ing  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
In  the  private  houses  of  the  twelfth 
century,  an  upper  rbom  (solar)  was 
usual.  This  had  very  small  windows, 
as  Samson,  Abbot  of  Bury,  nearly  found 
to  his  cost  in  1 182.  He  was  sleeping  in 
the  solar  of  a  manor-house  belonging 
to  that  abbey,  and  the  house  caught 
fire.  The  door  of  the  upper  room  by 
which  he  had  entered  was  locked,  and, 
as  he  could  not  get  through  the  small 
windows,  he  narrowly  escaped  death. 
The  hall  was  still  the  chief  part  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  principal  houses  the 
chamber  adjoined  it  instead  of  being 
over  it.  The  next  improvement  was  to 
make  the  chamber  of  two  stories,  the 
whole  house  then  containing,  with  the 
hall,  three  apartments.  Chimneys,  as 
we  understand  the  term,  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  chamber. 

William  of  Malmesbury  is  careful  to 
impress  upon  us  the  general  sobriety 
and  gravity  ol  the  Normans.  They 
lost  this  to  a  great  extent  under  the  con¬ 
queror’s  son.  “  Then  was  there  flow¬ 
ing  hair  and  extravagant  dress  ;  and 
then  was  invented  the  fashion  of  shoes 
with  curved  points  ;  the  model  for 
young  men  was  to  rival  the  women  in 
delicacy  of  person,  to  mince  their  gait, 
to  walk  with  loose  gesture,  and  half 
naked.”  The  Normans  were  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  good  cooking,  and  first- 
rate  cooks  occupied  a  high  position 
with  them.  This  operation  was  often 
performed  in  the  open  air,  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  house  or  castle,  and  the 
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cooks  appear  to  have  handed  the  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  guests  on  the  spits  on  which 
they  were  roasted.  Bowl-shaped  vessels 
succeeded  the  Saxon  horns  for  drinking, 
and  wine  was  coming  more  into  use. 
Neckam  must  have  been  a  connoisseur, 
for  he  says  (writing  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury)  the  latter  when  drunk  “  should 
descend  impetuously  like  thunder, 
sweet-tasted  as  an  almond,  creeping 
like  a  squirrel,  leaping  like  a  roebuck, 
strong  like  the  building  of  the  Cister¬ 
cian  monastery,  glittering  like  a  spark 
of  fire,  subtle  as  the  logic  of  the  schools 
of  Paris,  delicate  as  fine  silk,  and  cold¬ 
er  than  crystal.”  The  ordinary  classes 
had  little  else  to  eat  besides  bread,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  and  a  few  vegetables.  The 
Normans  appear  to  have  broken  their 
fast  earlier  than  the  Saxons,  and  took 
their  principal  meal  or  dinner  at  nine  in 
the  morning.  Like  their  predecessors 
in  England,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  much  furniture  in  their  houses  and 
to  remedy  this,  stone  benches  were  con¬ 
structed  in  various  parts  of  the  rooms 
when  the  house  was  built. 

Of  course  the  continental  system  of 
feudal  tenure  by  military  service  wrought 
a  great  change  in  England.  By  this 
system,  the  land-holders  or  fighting-men 
were  alone  free,  other  classes  being  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  slaves.  Mr.  Wright 
points  out  that  the  system  was  never 
established  here  so  fully  as  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  since  the  towns  never  entirely 
lost  their  independence.  The  aristo¬ 
cratic  class  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
plundering  the  mercantile  portion  of 
the  community,  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  legitimate  prey.  But  the  some¬ 
what  artificial  gallantry  of  feudal  man¬ 
ners  of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
produced  a  refinement,  the  effects  of 
which  are  felt  to  the  present  day.  Some 
of  the  medieval  romances  contain  a  great 
deal  of  worldly  wisdom.  An  aged  count, 
in  the  Doom  of  Mayence ,  thus  counsels 


his  son  :  ‘  Be  liberal  in  gifts  to  all,  for 
the  more  you  give  the  more  honor  you 
will  acquire,  and  the  richer  you  will  be  ; 
for  a  gentleman  who  is  too  sparing  will 
lose  all  in  the  end,  and  die  in  wretched¬ 
ness  and  disgrace  ;  but  give  without 
promising  where  you  can.  Do  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  your  neighbor,  and  avoid  dis¬ 
puting  with  him  before  other  people  ; 
for  if  he  know  anything  against  you,  he 
will  let  it  out,  and  you  will  have  the 
shame  of  it.  Honor  all  the  clergy,  and 
speak  fairly  to  them,  but  leave  them  as 
little  of  your  goods  .as  you  can  :  the 
more  they  get  from  you,  the  more  you 
will  be  laughed  at  ;  you  will  never  profit 
by  enriching  them.  And  if  you  wish 
to  save  your  honor  undiminished,  med¬ 
dle  with  nothingyou  do  not  understand, 
and  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  proficient  in 
what  you  have  never  learned.  And  if 
you  have  a  valet,  take  care  not  to  seat 
him  at  the  table  by  you  or  take  him  to 
bed  with  you  ;  for  the  more  honor  you  do 
to  a  low  fellow  the  more  will  he  despise 
you.  If  you  should  know  anything  that 
you  would  wish  to  conceal,  tell  it  by  no 
means  to  your  wife,  if  you  have  one,  for 
if  you  let  her  know  it,  you  will  repent 
of  it  the  first  time  you  displease  her.’ 

Chess  was  very  popular  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  pieces  were  made  of  the 
tusks  of  the  walrus,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  substance  was  called  whale’s 
bone  in  the  middle  ages,  and  a  variety 
of  articles  were  made  of  it.  Candles 
were  in  more  general  use  than  oil, 
however,  to  give  light  during  the  long 
winter  evening. 

Saxons  and  Normans  agreed  in  one 
thing — their  devotion  to  the  chase. 
The  Norman  aristocrats  pursued  their 
amusement  utterly  regardless  of  the 
harm  they  did  to  the  crops  of  the  Sax¬ 
on  tiller  of  the  soil.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  used  in  hunting  the  stag.  These 
were  not  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
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as  the  words  bow  {boga)  and  arrow 
(arewe)  are  both  derived  from  the 
Saxon. 

Schools  at  this  period  were  often 
kept  in  churches.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  middle  classes  got  the 
best  education,  the  aristocracy  treating 
it  with  contempt.  A  gentleman’s  son 
was  placed  in  the  household  of  some 
great  man,  where  he  learned  manly  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  how  to  behave  himself  at  a 
table.  In  medieval  romances,  if  a  per¬ 
son  of  rank  is  able  to  read,  it  is  often 
mentioned  as  an  unusual  circumstance. 
At  a  later  period,  this  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  was  somewhat  altered. 
But  it  generally  happened  that  the  feu¬ 
dal  lady  was  more  highly  educated  than 
the  gentleman.  Latin  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  usually  taught,  and  some  of  the 
school-books  consisted  of  directions  of 
behavior  in  good  society,  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  The  code  of  good  manners 
was  called  urbanitas,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  belong  more  to  the  city 
t( urbs )  than  the  country.  It  was  also  „ 
■called  in  Norman-French  curtoisie. 
Books  were  read  at  table  after  dinner, 
and  so  also  were  the  rolls  of  vellum 
•containing  popular  narratives  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  Many  of  these  have  been 
preserved,  and  Mr.  Wright  has  written 
a  book  upon  them,  printed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Mr.  Mayer  of  Liverpool. 

The  various  dishes  were  carried  into 
the  hall  with  great  ceremony,  a  steward, 
Avith  his  rod  of  office,  heading  the  pro- 
•cession.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
the  roasts  were  carried  in  on  the  spits, 
and  these  were  often  of  silver.  In  the 
romance  of  Garin  le  Lohcrian ,  a  quar¬ 
rel  is  represented  as  taking  place  at 
dinner,  when  one  of  the  guests,  want¬ 
ing  a  weapon,  snatched  a  spit  from  the 
hands  of  an  attendant.  The  fourteenth 
century  Flemish  brass  of  Robert 
Braunch,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Lynn, 
.shows,  at  a  feast  given  by  Edward  III. 


by  thq  corporation  of  that  town,  the 
peacock  being  carried  in  with  attendant 
minstrels,  &c.  The  hour  of  dinner  at 
this  period  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  and  five  for  the  afternoon  meal. 
Each  guest  washed  his  hands  before 
sitting  down,  and  when  he  rose  from 
the  table.  As  forks  were  almost  un¬ 
known,  this  was  a  very  necessary  oper¬ 
ation.  The  guests  were  placed  in 
couples,  these  eating  the  same  food, 
and  having  one  plate  between  them. 
Care  was  taken  to  place  those  together 
who  were  likely  to  be  friendly.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  phrase  “to  eat  in 
the  same  dish  ”  {manger  dans  la  me  me 
ecuellc ),  implying  friendship.  But 
plates  do  not  appear  to  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  in  use.  Mr.  Wright  observes 
that  loaves  were  cut  into  thick  slices 
(called  in  French  tranchoirs  ;  English 
trenchers,  because  they  were  to  be 
carved  upon),  and  in  these  the  portions 
of  meat  were  placed,  the  gravy  passing 
into  the  bread.  Sometimes  this  was 
eaten  by  the  guests,  but,  if  not,  it  went 
away  with  the  leavings,  which  were 
destined  for  the  poor.  In  great  houses, 
a  platter  (often  of  silver)  was  placed 
under  the  trencher,  and  so,  after  a  time, 
the  use  of  the  latter  was  abandoned. 
Minstrels  played,  and  mountebanks 
performed  their  antics,  both  during  and 
after  dinner.  The  minstrels  or  jong¬ 
leurs  were  always  welcome,  and  de¬ 
lighted  knights  and  ladies  by  chanting 
love-songs  or  deeds  of  chivalry.  We 
should  mention  that  the  dresser  or 
dressoir  was  the  most  important  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  hall  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Upon  this  were  ar¬ 
ranged  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
plate  possessed  by  the  master  of  the 
house  ;  and  the  number  of  shelves  in 
the  dresser  was  regulated  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  possessor. 

All  classes  were  fond  of  gambling, 
and  generally  used  dice  for  the  pur- 
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pose.  These  were  used  either  in  the 
simplest  form  —  namely,  that  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  dice,  or  that  operation  was 
combined  with  other  games.  In  the 
former  form  it  found  favor  in  low  tav¬ 
erns,  where  people  played  for  their 
clothes  when  they  had  lost  all  their 
money.  The  medieval  game  of  tables 
was  like  our  backgammon.  In  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts,  round  dices  like 
draughtsmen  and  the  three  dice,  for 
that  was  the  usual  number,  are  clearly 
shown.  The  game  of  dames ,  also 
played  in  the  middle  ages,  was  prob¬ 
ably  draughts.  Playing-cards  were 
introduced  late  In  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  became  very  popular  in  the 
fifteenth  ;  Margery  Paston,  writing  to 
her  husband,  December  24,  1483,  says: 

‘  Please  it  you  to  weet  ’  [know]  ‘  that  I 
sent  your  eldest  son,  John,  to  my  Lady 
Morley,  to  have  knowledge  of  what 
sports  were  used  in  her  house  in  the 
Christmas  next  following  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  my  lord  her  husband  ;  and  she 
said  that  there  were  none  disguisings, 
nor  harpings,  nor  luting,  nor  singing, 
nor  none  loud  disports,  but  playing  at 
the  tables,  and  the  chess,  and  cards.’ 
Alter  supper  a  number  of  merry  games 
were  played,  such  as  brie,  qui  fery  ? 
(who  struck  ?),  and  tiers  or  hoodman- 
blind.  Games  of  chance  were  very 
popular,  such  as  Rageman ,  in  which 
players,  in  turn,  drew  a  character  at 
hazard.  The  characters  were  written 
in  verse,  on  a  long  roll,  and  to  each 
verse  a  string  was  attached,  and  each 
person  choosing  a  character  selected  a 
string,  which  came  out  at  the  end  of 
the  roll  when  it  was  rolled  up.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  his  Anecdota  Literaria , 
prints  a  set  of  these  verses  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Old  and  young  played 
at  ball,  whipping-top,  and  kayles,  or 
ninepins. 

Of  course,  in  the  fourteenth  century* 
houses  had  greatly  increased  in  size 


and  conveniences.  Among  the  cham¬ 
bers  added  was  a  parlor  {par loir),  or 
talking-room,  derived  from  the  monastic 
houses.  The  chamber  was  made  more 
spacious,  often  richly  furnished,  and  al¬ 
ways  had  its  fireplace  and  chimney. 
In  this  room,  dinner  and  supper  were 
semetimes  served  in  private,  though  it 
was  considered  more  popular  to  take 
meals  in  the  hall.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bed  in  the  chamber,  was  the  hutch 
(hue he),  containing  plate,  money,  and 
other  valuables.  A  treasure-chest  was 
also  called  a  coffer.  Larger  amounts 
of  money  were  frequently  buried  un¬ 
derground.  When  a  town  was  sacked, 
the  victors  rushed  into  the  chambers 
to  burst  open  the  chests.  Placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  these  hutches  formed 
a  very  convenient  seat,  and  persons  are 
often  represented  sitting  upon  them  in 
illuminated  manuscripts. 

Cock-fighting  and  bear  and  bull  bait¬ 
ing  were  very  popular  in  the  towns.. 
No  butcher  was  allowed  to  kill  a  bull 
until  it  had  been  baited.  These  amuse¬ 
ments  were  actually  witnessed  by  ladies. 
It  is  on  record,  that  as  late  as  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
daughters  of  Henry  VIII,  “assisted” 
at  such  a  scene.  The  upper  classes, 
were  passionately  fond  of  hawking,  and 
illuminated  manuscripts  have  frequent 
illustrations  of  the  sport.  Ie  was  con¬ 
sidered  especially  appropriate  for  ladies. 
They  chiefly  hawked  by  rivers  for  her¬ 
ons  and  waterfowl,  and  from  this,, 
hawking  was  frequently  called  going  to 
the  river  (alter  en  riviere).  Black¬ 
birds,  jays,  and  thrushes  were  also* 
hawked,  and  the  lady  was  recommended 
to  carry  a  bow  and  arrow,  so  that,  it  the 
bird  took  shelter  in  a  tree  from  the 
hawk,  she  might  shoot  it. 

Horses  were  much  more  numerous  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  traveling 
was  generally  accomplished  on  horse¬ 
back.  Men  rode  in  companies,  at- 
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tended  by  followers,  who  too  often 
amused  themselves  by  annoying  the 
peasantry.  This  practice  the  author  of 
a  satirical  song  {temp.  Edward  I.)  prob¬ 
ably  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  at 
an  earlier  period  : 

Whil  God  wes  on  erthe, 

Ann  wondrede  wyde, 

Whet  wes  the  resonn 
Why  he  nolde  ryde  ? 

For  he  nolde  no  groom 
To  go  by  hys  syde, 

Ne  gruechyng  of  no  gedelyng, 

To  chaule  ne  to  chyde. 

Ladies  and  effeminate  persons  rode  in 
carriages  called  char*.  One  of  these 
is  represented  in  the  Luttrell  Psalter 
(fourteenth  century),  and  seems  to  be  a 
very  cumbrous  affair.  The  use  of  car¬ 
riages  seems  to  have  been  very  excep¬ 
tional.  Horses  were  much  prized,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Arabian  breed  ;  but 
those  procured  from  Turkey  and 
Greece  were  much  valued.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  names  of  the  horses  in 
common  use  in  the  middle  ages  :  the 
palcfroi ,  or  palfrey;  the  dextricr ,  or 
war-horse  ;  the  roncin ,  for  servants  ; 
and  the  sommier ,  for  carrying  rhe  lug¬ 
gage.  A  horse  called  the  haquenee ,  or 
hackney,  was  used  by  ladies.  Almost 
all  the  valuable  horses  used  in  England 
were  imported  from  the  continent.  Six 
pounds  was  considered  a  high  price  for 
a  horse  at  that  time.  White  horses 
were  most  prized,  then  dapple-grav,  and 
bay  or  chestnut. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  trav¬ 
elers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  made  a  demand  for  inn  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  smaller  of  these 
houses  were  indicated  simply  by  a  stake 
with  a  garland,  or  a  broom  hung  over 
the  door.  A  bush  used  for  the  same 
purpose  was  the  origin  of  the  proverb, 
“Good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  Travel¬ 
ing  was  not  pleasant  for  those  who  had 
to  go  on  foot,  for  they  had  to  carry  pro¬ 
visions  with  them,  and  the  roads  were 


infested  with  robbers  and  banditti. 
And  not  only  so  ;  knights  and  others 
built  castles  near  difficult  passes  or 
fords,  and  levied  a  toll  on  the  passers- 
by.  If  he  could  not  or  would  not  pay, 
the  luckless  traveler  was  liable  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Though  inns 
were  more  numerous,  they  were  still 
insufficient  in  number,  though  this  want 
was  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  pri¬ 
vate  hospitality.  The  stranger  gener¬ 
ally  brought  news,  which  was  very  wel¬ 
come  in  an  out-of-the-way  country- 
house.  To  such  an  extent  was  medie¬ 
val  hospitality  carried,  that  it  is  said 
“that  Fulke  Fitz-Warine  turned  the 
king’s  highway  through  the  middle  of 
the  hall  of  his  manor  of  Alleston,  in 
order  that  no  traveler  might  have  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  passing  by  without  partaking  ol 
his  liberality.”  It  seems  that  a  stranger 
might  remain  two  or  three  days  without 
question,  after  that  time  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  more  account  of  him¬ 
self. 

Education  was  thought  more  of  in 
the  fourteenth  century  than  at  a  former 
period.  Grammar-schools  had  been 
founded  by  the  mercantile  classes  in 
the  towns,  and  these  were  often  of  con¬ 
siderable  excellence.  There  was  a 
great  thirst  for  learning  among  the 
middle  classes,  chiefly  because  it  was 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  rise 
to  high  distinction. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  the  advance  made  by  the  middle 
classes  was  very  great,  though  this  was 
checked  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Houses  had 
vastly  improved.  Instead  of  the  hall 
and  one  or  two  chambers,  we  find 
whole  suites  of  the  latter,  and  people 
deserted  the  hall  to  a  great  extent,  to 
take  their  meals  in  private.  The  rooms 
were  built  round  a  court,  the  windows 
looking  into  it.  Although  there  was  a 
growing  tendency  for  the  lofcl  and  lady 
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to  take  their  meals  in  another  apart¬ 
ment,  dinner  and  supper  for  the  whole 
household  were  always  served  in  the 
hall.  The  head  table  was  always  per¬ 
manent,  but  generally  the  other  tables 
were  made  for  each  meal  by  placing 
boards  upon  trestles.  The  benches 
and  backs  of  the  seats  were  furnished 
with  cushions  and  ornamented  cloths. 
The  salt-cellar  was  a  very  important 
article ;  it  was  directed  to  be  placed 
first  on  the  table,  and  it  was  considered 
very  unlucky  if  any  of  its  contents  were 
spilled  during  the  meal.  Guests  gen¬ 
erally  brought  their  own  knives.  The 
floor  was  usually  paved  with  tiles  and 
strewn  with  rushes.  The  parlor  was 
often  on  the  ground-floor,  and  was 
generally  the  most  comfortable  room  in 
the  house.  This  room  was  frequently 
hung  with  tapestry,  or  decorated  with 
wall-paintings.  Branches  of  latten 
(brass)  were  often  placed  in  this  apart¬ 


ment,  and  great  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  in  the  fifteenth  century 
to  artificial  light.  In  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  dinner  was  generally  served  in  the 
parlor  at  noon.  Mr.  Wright  quotes  the 
following  from  a  treatise  on  the  “most 
vile  and  detestable  use  of  dyce  play,” 
composed  about  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  A  person  says  :  “  So  down 

we  came  again,”  (from  the  chambers) 
“  into  the  parlor,  and  found  there  divers 
gentlemen,  all  strangers  to  me,  and  what 
should  I  say  more  but  to  dinner  we 
went.”  The  dresser  or  buffet  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  plate  was  moved  from 
the  hall  into  the  parlor,  and  elaborately 
ornamented  doors  were  frequently 
added.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Wright  more  fully  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  work.  We  may  mention  that 
it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts, 
chiefly  taken  from  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts. 


THE  WAYSIDE  VISION.. 

FROM  “THE  VILLAGE  PICNIC,”  BY  THOMAS  DURFEE. 

ON  the  same  sidewalk,  cool  and  shady, 

Five  paces  in  her  rear  I  strolled, 

She  was  a  lithe  and  beauteous  lady, 

A  sylph  in  motion  and  in  mould  ; 

And  moved  past  all  the  fret  and  fever 
Of  earthly  toil  for  earthly  gain, 

Like  one  whose  sunny  heart  had  never 
Felt  a  breath  of  earthly  pain. 

Around  her  form  the  shadow  lingered, 

Like  some  fond  wooer  loth  to  go, 

And  with  caresses  rosy-fingered, 

The  sunlight  flitted  to  and  fro  ; 

And  there. the  bolder  zephyr  hovered, 

Won  favors  from  her  neck  and  hair, 

And  waved  the  broidered  shawl  that  covered 
Her  tapered  bodice  rounded  fair  ; 
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Or  twirled  the  floating  fringe  that  muffled 
The  pearly  splendor  of  her  arm; 

And,  dallying  down  her  kirtle,  ruffled 
Its  bouyant  contour’s  silken  charm. 

To  where,  with  coy  reserve  most  wooing, 
Glimmered  the  vision  of  her  feet, 

Like  two  coquetting  pigeons,  cooing 
Within  and  out  their  looped  retreat. 

She  touched  the  earth  with  step  so  airy, 
With  port  as  gay  and  debonair, 

As  if  the  carol  of  a  fairy 

Had  timed  her  motions  to  its  air  ; 

And,  gliding  on,  she  left  me  drerftning 
How  far  more  perfect  in  her  face 
The  light  of  that  young  soul  was  beaming, 


The  laborer  paused,  the  merchant  tarried, 
By  noisy  street,  by  trade-vexed  mart, 


As  if  her  very  presence  carried 
A  blessing  to  the  jaded  heart  ; 

And,  though  unprized  the  fleet  enjoyment, 
Each  heart  turned  cheerier  to  its  cares, 
For  each  had  entertained  one  moment 
A  wandering  angel  unawares. 

She  turned  and  vanished,  but  in  going 
Revealed  a  face  where  glad  content 
Through  artless  innocence  was  glowing, 
And  sweet  reserve  with  archness  blent  ; 
Nor  formed  to  dazzle  by  its  splendor, 

But  through  its  winning  softness  beamed 
A  Spirit  constant,  frank,  and  tender, 

That  leaves  no  promise  unredeemed. 


She  faded  like  a  lovely  vision  — 

A  joy  undimmed  by  doubts  or  fears  ! 
Falsehood,  neglect,  and  dark  suspicion 
Waylay  the  garnered  hopes  of  years, 
Friendship  and  love  and  honor  perish  — 
They  perish,  leaving  venomed  stings  ; 
Alas,  too  late  we  learn  to  cherish 

The  chance  delights  the  moments  bring. 
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STRANGERS,  FROM  WHENCE  ? 


MYSTERIOUS  interest  has  al¬ 
ways  attached  to  those  dusky, 
half-stonv,  half-metallic  lumps  of  mat¬ 
ter  carefully  preserved  in  scientific  mu¬ 
seums  under  the  name  of  aerolites,  or 
meteoric  stones.  They  are  said,  truly 
enough,  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky  ;  and 
the  celestial  is  so  generally  associated  in 
the  mind  with  the  intangible,  that  we 
cannot  suppress  a  feeling  akin  to  awe 
when  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by 
these  material  messengers  from  the 
realms  of  space.  They  look  so  earthly 
that  we  would  fain  regard  them  as  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  ease  ourselves  of 
the  difficulty  which  we  encounter  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reconcile  them  with  an  ex¬ 
tra-terrestrial  origin.  But  science  gives 
us  its  assurance  that  they  are  foreign  to 
our  globe;  if  tells  us  that  they  have  come 
from  interplanetary  spaces  ;  it  even 
hints  that  their  primitive  source  was 
perhaps  some  remote  sun,  that  cast 
them  away  in  the  turmoils  and  eruptions 
to  which  we  know  suns  are  subject  ; 
or  perhaps  some  mighty  planet  ages  ago 
crumbled  to  decay,  and  of  it  they  are 
the  disjected  fragments.  Have  we  not 
even  heard  it  lately  suggested  the  germs 
of  life  came  to  this  world  of  ours  on  a 
seed-bearing  meteor  ?  This  was  a  bold 
thought,  but  a  rash  one  ;  it  missed  its 
aim  of  solving  the  mystery  of  life-gen¬ 
eration  by  shifting  the  difficulty  from 
one  planetary  object  to  another.  Grant 
the  possibility  of  a  meteor  bringing  life- 
germs  to  our  planet  ;  there  comes  the 
fatal  question.  How  came  the  life- 
germs  upon  the  meteor?  At  present 
meteoric  masses  are  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  such 
speculations  ;  their  constitution,  their 
probable  source,  their  relation  to  other 
planetary  bodies,  the  laws  which  govern- 
their  visits  to  the  neighborhood  of  our 


earth,  these  are  a  few  points  of  inquiry 
that  will  engross  philosophers  for  a  long 
time,  before  they  will  need  to  create  a 
factitious  interest  by  associating  mete¬ 
ors  with  biological  speculations.  But, 
in  speaking  thus  lightly  of  a  grand  idea, 
let  us  pay  our  tribute  of  admiration  to 
its  deep  and  far-thinking  originator,  to 
whom  science  is  indebted  for  advances 
many  and  varied. 

The  subject  of  aerolites  or  meteori- 
ties,  and  the  allied  phenomena  of  shoot¬ 
ing  or  falling  stars,  is  too  vast,  and 
ramifies  into  too  many  fields  of  inquiry, 
for  us  to  deal  with  it  in  its  generality  in 
such  an  article  as  the  present.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  now  is  too  inform  our  readers  of 
the  discovery  of  certain  masses  of  me¬ 
teoric  iron,  which  surpass  in  magnitude 
anything  of  the  kind  previously  heard 
of,  and  which,  apart  from  their  sur¬ 
passing  dimensions,  have  several  points 
of  interest  connected  with  their  location 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  and  also 
with  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
brought  from  their  lurking  place,  where 
they  were  lost  to  intelligent  sight,  and 
deposited  where  they  can  be  leisurely 
studied,  and  where  their  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  history  can  perhaps  be  unfolded 
by  scrutiny  and  analysis. 

In  the  year  1870,  a  Swedish  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  engaged  in  Arctic 
exploration  about  the  coast  of  Green¬ 
land,  brought  home  the  intelligence  that 
there  were  upon  that  coast,  lying  in  fact 
upon  the  sea-shore,  several  stupendous 
masses  of  stony  matter,  foreign  in  na¬ 
ture  to  the  soil  they  were  deposited  up¬ 
on,  and  which  one  of  the  savans  of  the 
exploring  party  had  declared  to  be  of 
meteoric  origin.  The  masses  were  too 
large  to  be  embarked  and  brought  away 
by  the  expeditionists  on  that  occasion  , 
as  it  was  all  important  that  they  should 
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be  preserved  and  made  accessible  for 
study,  an  application  was  made  by  the 
Swedish  government  to  that  of  Denmark 
upon  whose  territory  the  aeorolites  were 
lying,  for  permission  to  remove  them 
upon  condition  that  one-third  of  the 
entire  find  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Danish  museums,  and  the  remainder 
become  the  property  of  the  Swedes,  who 
were  to  bear  all  cost  and  risk  of  their 
recovery.  This  arrangement  was  con¬ 
sented  to,  and  last  year  two  Swedish 
vessels,  a  steam  war  sloop  and  a  brig, 
set  forth  like  the  argonauts  of  mythol¬ 
ogy  to  fetch  the  treasure  home  to  their 
learned  countrymen.  They  found  the 
spoil,  and  by  efforts  that  must  have  been 
as  nearly  superhuman  as  those  which 
carried  the  stone  blocks  to  the  tops  of 
Cheops’  pyramid,  they  got  the  masses 
on  board.  For  conceive  their  size  and 
weight  1  The  three  largest  weighed  re¬ 
spectively,  twenty-one  English  tons,  nine 
tons,  and  four  and  a  half  tons,  while 
the  former  of  them  had  in  one  place  a 
sectional  arena  of  about  forty-two 
square  feet.  Those  who  know  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  anxieties  attending  the 
shipments  of  such  great  weights,  even 
where  landing  stages,  cranes,  and  all 
other  aids  are  at  hand,  will  appreciate 
the  labors  of  the  Swedish  argonauts  in 
lading  these  gigantic  stones  from  off  a 
desolate  Arctic  shore. 

Besides  these  major  masses  there 
were  picked  up  twenty-two  minor  frag¬ 
ments,  weighing  in  gross  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
All  were  safely  secured,  and  upon  the 
return  voyage,  in  September  last,  the 
middle-sized  mass,  that  weighing  nine 
ton.  and  about  one-third  by  weight  of 
the  smaller  pieces,  were  landed  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  for  deposit  in  the  museum 
there.  The  others,  giants  and  dwarfs, 
were  borne  to  Stockholm,  and  placed  in 
the  national  museum  in  that  city.  And 
by  the  fact  that  the  British  museum 


possesses  a  specimen  we  may  infer  that 
the  Swedes  have,  as  we  should  expect, 
distributed  a  portion  of  their  fragments 
among  foreign  scientific  institutions. 

History  fails  to  furnish  us  with  any 
record  ot  meteorites  so  colossal  as  these, 
especially  the  greatest  of  them.  Upon 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  famous  one 
which  Plutarch  tells  us  fell  at  /Egos  Pat- 
amos  in  B.  C.  465  we  are  in  doubt,  for 
we  are  vaguely  told  that  it  was  as  large 
as  a  wagon  —  about  as  definite  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  reference  as  that  adopted  by  the 
youth  of  story,  who,  questioned  upon 
the  dimensions  of  an  object,  declared  it 
to  be  “  about  the  size  of  a  piece  of 
chalk.”  We  have  a  few  authenticated 
instances  of  aerolites  of  a  ton  weight  ; 
many  of  several  hundred  pounds  ;  and 
multitudes  whose  pounds  are  counted 
by  the  tens.  But  all  such  are  pigmies 
compared  with  those  under  notice. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  to  limit  the 
size  of  a  meteorite,  that  we  know  of ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  our  earth  may 
at  some  time  encounter  a  mass  greater 
even  than  that  twenty-ton  one,  so  much 
greater  indeed  that  the  latter  should  be 
reduced  to  a  pigmy’s  rank  of  size.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  too,  we  may  have  encountered 
such  already.  Who  knows  what  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  the  earth  cover 
and  hide  from  us  ?  Gigantic  aerolitic 
blocks  may  have  fallen  while  yet  the 
foundations  of  our  globe  were  exposed, 
and  before  the  formation  of  its  second¬ 
ary  and  tertiary  coverings.  And  who 
knows  what  meteoric  masses  may  be 
gathered  to  the  treasures  of  the  deep  ? 
Aerolites  do  fall  at  sea.  On  the  20th  ol 
June,  1829,  one  fell  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  in  the  North  Atlantic.  It  weighed 
but  six  ounces  —  fortunately  perhaps, 
as  the  consequences  of  a  heavy  mass 
descending  with  the  great  velocity  at 
which  those  objects  move  might  have 
been  serious  to  the  vessel.  The  sea 
doubtless  receives  more  aerolites  than. 
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the  land, just  in  proportion  as  the  watery 
area  is  greater  than  the  land  acres  of 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

The  monster  meteorites  under  dis¬ 
cussion  were  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
actually  between  high  and  low  water 
marks  ;  had  they  fallen  a  few  yards 
more  to  seaward  they  would  not  have 
been  known  to  us,  except  by  some  such 
accident  as  an  earthquake  on  the  spot, 
or  some  other  terrestrial  convulsion 
which  might  perchance  have  cast  them 
into  view. 

There  is  another  curious  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  precise  locality 
■of  these  masses.  The  large  ones  were 
found  loose  upon  the  shore,  but  resting 
immediately  upon  basaltic  rocks,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  have  been  orig- 
inallv  imbedded.  It  would  seem  as  if 
they  had  been  wholly  or  in  part  buried 
in  the  basalt,  and  had  been  laid  bare  by 
the  constant  wash  of  the  tide  during 
long  ages.  Some  of  the  fragments  were 
encountered  actually  in  the  basalt  ;  the 
rock  itself  was  found  to  contain  minute 
particles  of  the  meteoric  matter,  identi¬ 
cal  in  chemical  constitution  with  the 
large  masses  ;  and  the  latter  were  found 
to  enclose  fragments  of  basalt.  This 
points  pretty  obviously  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  meteorites  descended  upon  the 
basalt  when  it  was  in  a  plastic  state.  And 
basalt  is  an  igneous  rock,  which  has 
been  ejected  from  the  earth’s  interior, 
and  has  overspread  many  large  tracks 
of  its  surface,  at  an  epoch  which  though 
comparatively  recent,  geologically 
speaking,  must  date  backwards  through 
countless  ages.  The  meteoric  masses 
presumably  descended  when  what  we 
•ca-U  Greenland,  and  what  is  now  a  re¬ 
gion  of  ice  and  snow,  was  the  scene  of 
great  volcanic  convulsions  and  fiery 
eruptions.  Upon  the  evidence  that  of¬ 
fered  itself  to  Professor  Nordensckjold, 
who  saw  the  masses  in  situ ,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  had  come  to  earth,  per¬ 


haps  as  portions  of  an  extensive  meteor¬ 
ic  shower,  and  buried  themselves  in  the 
molten  basalt  during  an  eruption  in 
what  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  called  the 
Miocene  age,  or  that  which  formed  a 
middle  epoch  between  the  oldest  and 
the  newer  geological  periods. 

But  basalt  itself  contains  iron,  and 
the  question  has  not  unnaturally  oc¬ 
curred  to  critical  minds  whether,  after 
all,  the  masses  may  not  be  of  terrestrial 
origin.  This  suggestion  is,  however, 
met  by  close  chemical  analysis,  which 
shows  the  composition  of  the  great 
blocks  to  be  quite  different  from  any  ter¬ 
restrial  substance,  and  perfectly  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  matter  known  to  be 
meteoric.  The  masses  are  ferruginous 
like  authenticated  aerolites  ;  like  many 
of  these  they  contain  nickel  and  carbon, 
and  when  polished  and  etched  by  acids, 
they  exhibit  “  the  peculiar  figures  or 
markings  usually  considered  character¬ 
istic  ofiron  and  meteoric  origin.”  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  their  ce¬ 
lestial  or  cosmical  character.  Still  the 
philosophers,  so  incapable  of  tolerating 
a  doubt  that  they  will  not  allow  “  a  peg 
to  hang  a  doubt  on,”  have  hinted  at  the 
desirability  of  examining  the  basalt  rock 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  for¬ 
mer  site  of  the  aerolitic  masses,  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  iron  exists  elsewhere 
than  in  what  was  their  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  ;  which  suggestion  we  mention  rath¬ 
er  to  exemplify  philosophic  caution,  than 
as  doubting  the  true  meteoric  character 
of  the  objects,  upon  which  point  we 
take  the  analytical  evidence  to  be  toler¬ 
ably  conclusive. 

What  a  story  could  these  missives 
from  the  sky  relate,  had  they  the  power 
of  speech  !  If  we  adopt  one  meteoric 
theory,  we  may  suppose  them  to  have 
been  hurled  from  some  remote  sun  by 
the  stupendous  ejective  forces  of  which 
as  we  know  from  study  of  our  sun,  these 
orbs  are  the  scenes.  If  we  adopt  an- 
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other  theory,  we  may  regard  them  as 
the  disjecta  membra  of  some  ancient 
planet  long  since  crumbled  to  decay. 
And  with  regard  to  this  theory  we  re¬ 
mark,  that  one  careful  student  of  the 
minute  characteristics  of  meteorites  has 
traced  variations  in  the  nature  of  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  of  this  class,  which  have  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  different 
orders  of  them  may  be  accepted  as  rep¬ 
resenting  different  portions  of  the  same 
planetary  body.  He  has  found  that 
some  are  of  the  densely  compact  metal¬ 
lic  nature  which  would  presumably  be¬ 
long  to  the  central  portion  of  such  a 
body :  that  others  are  less  dense,  as 
though  they  had  come  from  parts  nearer 
its  surface  ;  that  others  again  are  of 
lighter  stony  constitution,  and  therefore 
pertained  to  still  more  nearlv  superficial 
strata  of  the  demolished  globe  ;  and  M. 
Meunier,  the  meteoran-alyst  alluded  to, 
has  hypothetically  reconstructed  the 
body,  and  considered  at  length  the  po¬ 
sition  in  space  which  it  occupied,  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  its  disruption. 
Imagine  one  of  our  newly  acquired  frag¬ 
ments  forming  at  one  time  a  part  of 
such  a  globe  (and  the  imagination  may 
be  legitimately  employed  upon  such  a 
subject),  and  what  a  history  must  it 
carry  in  its  stony  breast  !  What  scenes 
did  it  behold  upon  its  own  world  ?  What 
did  it  witness  while  it  was  a  homeless 
wanderer  through  space  ?  What  was 
the  condition  of  our  planet  when  it 
dashed  into,  and  splashed  about,  that 
sea  of  molten  rock  upon  whose  consol¬ 
idated  bosom  it  has  since  reposed  ?  and 
what  were  the  changes  that  passed 
around  it  in  the  long  ages  that  have 
rolled  away  during  the  interval  between 


its  arrival  on  our  globe  and  its  distur¬ 
bance  by  human  hands?  Would  that 
we  could  extract  from  these  stones  their 
sermons.  Something  doubtless  in  the 
department  of  cosmical  history  they 
will  reveal,  by  the  careful  study  that 
will  be  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  let 
us  remember  that  in  most  departments 
of  science  there  occur  problems,  more 
or  less  satisfactorily  solvable,  which  are 
akin  to  that  performed  by  the  palaeon¬ 
tologist  who  constructs  an  entire  being 
from  a  single  member.  Such  a  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  attacked  by  M.  Meunier 
in  his  researches  above  alluded  to. 
What  the  stones  will  eventually  teach 
us,  it  would  obviously  be  premature  to 
speculate  upon. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  the 
monster  meteorites  have  shown  great 
dislike  to  being  disturbed  from  their 
long  repose.  They  have  manifested  a 
strong  tendency  to  fret  away  their  sub¬ 
stance.  In  other  words,  and  laying  met¬ 
aphor  aside,  they  have  begun  to  perish 
rapidly  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Stock¬ 
holm  museum  by  breaking  up  and 
crumbling  to  a  fine  powder.  This  is 
very  curious,  considering  what  weather¬ 
beating  they  must  have  withstood  on 
the  Greenland  seashore.  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  their  destruction  is  imminent  if  the 
decay  cannot  be  arrested.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  stay  it  by  coating 
the  meteorites  with  varnishes  ;  but  these 
have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  and  it 
is  actually  proposed  to  preserve  them  in 
a  gigantic  tank  of  spirits  of  wine. 
Poor  meteorites  !  once  free  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  now  to  be  confined  in  a  pickle- 
tub. 

J.  Carpenter,  F.  R.  A. 
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THERE  is  one  marvellous  tale 
which  is  hardly  likely  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  so  long  as  men  can  look  clown 
from  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  on  the 
sunny  beauty  of  Marseilles.  Even  if 
the  rest  of  Dumas’s  works  sink  into 
oblivion,  the  sight  of  Chateau  d’lf,  as 
it  rises  glowing  from  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  will  serve  to  re¬ 
call  the  wonders  of  Mo?ite  Christo. 
But  the  true  claim  of  the  book  to  re¬ 
membrance  lies  not  in  its  mere  com¬ 
mand  over  the  wonderful,  but  in  the 
peculiar  sense  of  wonder  which  it  ex¬ 
cites.  It  was  the  first  literary  attempt 
to  raise  the  mere  dead  fact  of  money 
into  the  sphere  of  the  imagination,  and 
to  reveal  the  dormant  poetry  of  wealth. 
There  has  as  yet  been  only  a  single  age 
in  the  world’s  history  when  wealth  has 
told  with  any  force  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  men.  Unpoetic  as  the  Roman 
mind  essentially  was,  the  sudden  burst 
upon  it  of  the  accumulated  riches  of 
the  older  world  seems  to  have  kindled 
in  senators  and  proconsuls  a  sense  of 
romance  which,  wild  and  extravagant 
as  it  seems,  has  in  some  of  its  qualities 
found  no  parallel  since.  The  feasts  of 
Lucullus,  the  gluttony  of  Heliogabalus, 
the  sudden  upgrowth  of  vast  amphithea¬ 
tres,  the  waste  of  millions  on  the  sport 
of  a  day,  the  encounter  of  navies  in  the 
mimic  warfare  of  the  Coliseum,  are  the 
freaks  of  gigantic  children  tossing  about 
wildly  the  slowly  hoarded  treasures  of 
past  generations  ;  but  they  are  freaks 
which  for  the  first  time  revealed  the 
strange  possibilities  which  lay  in  the 
future  of  wealth.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  such  a  time  will  ever  return. 
No  doubt  the  world  is  infinitely  richer 
now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  no  doubt,  too,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  people  in  London  alone 


whose  actual  income  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  wealthiest  of  proconsuls.  But 
the  wealth  of  the  modern  capitalist  is  a 
wealth  which  has  grown  by  slow  accu¬ 
mulations,  which  has  risen  almost  in¬ 
sensibly  into  its  enormous  mass,  and 
the  vastness  of  which  its  owner  has 
never  had  brought  home  to  him  with 
the  same  sort  of  shock  as  that  which 
Lucullus  must  have  felt  when  he  fronted 
the  treasures  of  Mithridates,  or  Clive 
when  he  threaded  his  way  among  the 
sacks  ol  jewels  in  the  royal  vaults  of 
Moorshedabad.  So  far,  indeed,  is 
wealth  from  stimulating  the  imagina¬ 
tion  nowadays  that  a  banker  is  the 
very  type  of  the  unimaginative  man, 
and  that  the  faintest  suspicion  of  geni¬ 
us  is  enough  to  render  a  financier  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  money  market. 
But  it  is  conceivable  in  the  odd  freaks 
of  things  that  we  may  yet  see  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Poet-Capitalist.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  say  what  new  op¬ 
portunities  the  possession  of  fabulous 
resources  might  not  add  to  the  fancy  of 
a  dreamer  or  to  the  speculations  of  a 
philanthropist.  It  is  not  till  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  thought  that  we  realize  how  mater¬ 
ially  the  course  of  human  progress  is 
obstructed  by  sheer  want  of  money  at 
critical  moments,  or  how  easily  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  might  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  sudden  descent  of  a 
golden  shower  on  the  right  people  at 
the  right  time.  There  are  dreams  which 
men  have  been  dreaming  for  generation 
after  generation  which  require  nothing 
for  their  realization  but  the  appearance 
of  such  a  capitalist  as  we  have  imag¬ 
ined.  To  take  what  may  seem  perhaps 
an  odd  instance,  just  because  it  is  an 
odd  instance,  let  us  remember  what  a 
wonderful  amount  of  hope  and  antici¬ 
pation  has  been  thrown  by  a  great  re 
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ligious  party  into  the  restoration  ot  the 
Jews.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  the  one 
theme  which  sends  a  throb  ot  excite¬ 
ment  through  the  life'  ot  quiet  parson¬ 
ages,  and  kindles  a  new  fire  even  in  the 
dreariest  May  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall. 
But  in  point  of  actual  fact  there  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity  to  await  any 
great  spiritual  revolution  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  such  a  dream  if  its  ac¬ 
complishment  were  really  desirable.  A 
league  of  Evangelical  bankers  who 
really  believed  in  the  prophecies  they 
are  so  fond  of  quoting  could  turn  the 
wildest  fancies  of  Dr.  Cumming  into 
sober  fact  with  very  little  trouble  in¬ 
deed.  Any  emigration  agent  would 
undertake  the  transport  of  Houndsditch 
bodily  to  Joppa  ;  the  bare  limestone 
uplands  of  Judaea  could  be  covered 
again  with  terraces  of  olive  and  vine 
at  precisely  the  same  cost  of  money 
and  industry  as  is  still  required  to  keep 
up  the  cultivation  of  the  Riviera  ;  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  would  furnish,  for  a  due 
consideration,  plans  and  estimates  for 
a  restoration  of  the  Temple  on  Zion. 
We  are  not  suggesting  such  a  scheme 
as  an  opportunity  for  investing  money 
to  any  great  profit,  but  it  is  odd  to  live 
in  a  world  of  wealthy  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  that  its  realization  would 
make  this  world  into  a  little  heaven  be¬ 
low,  and  yet  never  seem  to  feel  that 
thev  have  the  means  of  bringing  it 
about  in  their  cheque-books.  Or  take 
a  hardly  less  odd  instance,  but  one 
which  has  actually  been  brought  a  lit¬ 
tle  nearer  to  practical  realization.  Some 
time  ago  a  body  of  Welsh  patriots  de¬ 
termined  to  save  the  tongue  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Cymry  from  extinction  by 
founding  a  new  Welsh  nation  on  the 
shores  of  Patagonia.  Nothing  but 
Welsh  was  to  be  spoken,  none  but 
Welsh  books  were  to  be  read,  and  the 
laws  of  the  colony  were  to  be  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  the  codes  of  Moses  and  of 


Howel  the  Good.  The  plan  failed 
simply  because  its  originators  were 
poor  and  unable  to  tide  over  the  first 
difficulties  of  the  project.  But  con¬ 
ceive  an  ardent  capitalist,  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  nationalities,  embracing  such  a 
cause,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  creating  perhaps 
a  type  of  national  life  which  might  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  affect  the  future  of 
the  world.  Such  a  man  might  secure 
himself  a  niche  in  history  at  less  cost 
and  with  less  trouble  than  he  could 
obtain  a  large  estate  and  a  share  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  a  midland 
county. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  our¬ 
selves  simply  to  oddities,  although  oddi¬ 
ties  of  this  sort  acquire  a  grandeur  of 
their  own  at  the  touch  of  wealth.  The 
whole  field  of  social  experiment  lies 
open  to  a  great  capitalist.  The  one 
thing  required,  for  instance,  to  render 
the  squalor  and  misery  of  our  larg'er 
town  practically  impossible  would  be 
the  actual  sight  of  a  large  town  with¬ 
out  squalor  or  misery  ;  and  yet  if  Liv¬ 
erpool  were  simply  handed  over  to  a 
great  philanthropist  with  the  income  of 
half-a-dozen  Marquises  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  such  a  sight  might  easily  be  seen. 
Schemes  of  this  sort  require  nothing 
but  what  we  may  term  the  poetic  em¬ 
ployment  of  capital  for  their  realization. 
It  is  strange  that  no  financial  hero 
makes  his  app-earance  to  use  his  great 
money-club  to  fell  direr  monsters  than 
those  which  Hercules  encountered,  and, 
by  the  creation  of  a  city  at  once  great, 
beautiful,  and  healthy,  to  realize  the 
conception  of  the  Utopia  and  the  dream 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Or  take  a  par¬ 
allel  instance  from  the  country.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  issues  of  the  co¬ 
operative  system  as  applied  to  agricul¬ 
ture  believe  they  see  in  it  the  future  so¬ 
lution  ot  two  of  our  greatest  social 
difficulties  — those,  we  mean,  which 
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spring  from  the  increasing  hardships  of 
the  farmer's  position,  and  those  which 
arise  from  the  terrible  serfage  of  the 
rural  labourer.  But  the  experiments 
which  have  been  as  yet  carried  on 
are  on  too  small  a  scale  either  to 
produce  any  influence  on  the  labour 
market  as  a  whole,  or  to  make  that 
impression  on  the  public  imagination 
which  could  alone  raise  the  matter  into 
a  “  question  of  the  day.”  What  is 
wanted  is  simply  that  two  or  three 
dukes  should  try  the  experiment  of 
peasant  co-operation  on  a  whole  county, 
and  try  it  with  a  command  of  capital 
which  would  give  the  experiment  fair 
play.  Whether  it  succeeded  or  not, 
such  an  attempt  would  have  a  poetic 
and  heroic  aspect  of  a  different  order 
from  the  usual  expenditure  of  a  British 
peer.  Or  we  may  turn  to  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  held,  the  held  of  art.  We  are 
always  ready  to  cry  out  against  “  pot¬ 
boilers,”  as  we  wander  through  the 
galleries  of  the  Academy,  and  to  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  butchers'  bills  and  bonnet 
bills  which  stand  between  great  artists 
and  the  production  of  great  works. 
But  the  butchers’  bills  and  bonnet  bills 
of  all  the  forty  Academicians  might  be 
paid  by  a  great  capitalist  without  any 
deep  dip  into  his  money  bags,  and  a 
whole  future  opened  to  English  art  by 
the  sheer  poetry  of  wealth.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  with  special  faculties 
for  scientific  inquiry  who  are  at  the 
present  moment  pinned  down  to  the 
daily  drudgery  of  the  lawyer’s  desk  or 
the  doctor's  consulting  room  by  the 
necessities  of  daily  bread.  A  Roths¬ 
child  who  would  take  a  score  of  natural 
philosophers  and  enable  them  to  apply 
their  whole  energies  to  investigation 
would  help  forward  science  as  really  as 
Newton  himself,  if  less  directly.  But 
there  are  even  direct  ways  in  which 
wealth  on  a  gigantic  scale  might  put 
out  a  poetic  force  which  would  effect 


the  very  fortunes  of  the  world.  There 
are  living  people  who  are  the  masters 
of  twenty  millions  ;  and  twenty  millions 
would  drive  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits 
of  Dover.  If  increased  intercourse 
means,  as  is  constantly  contended,  an 
increase  of  friendship  and  of  mutual 
understanding  among  nations,  the  man 
who  devoted  a  vast  wealth  to  linking 
two  peoples  together  would  rise  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
mankind.  An  opportunity  for  a  yet 
more  direct  employment  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  ot  wealth  will  some  day  or  other 
be  found  in  the  held  of  international 
politics.  Already  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  big-wigs  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  world  hear  whispers  of  a  future 
when  the  destinies  of  peoples  are  to  be 
decided  in  bank  parlors,  and  questions 
of  peace  and  war  settled,  not  by  the 
diplomatist  and  statesman,  but  by  the 
capitalist.  But  as  yet  these  are  mere 
whispers,  and  no  European  Gould  has 
risen  up  to  “  finance  ”  Downing  Street 
into  submission,  or  to  meet  the  boldest 
move  of  Prince  Bismarck  by  a  fall  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Of  all  the 
schemes,  however,  which  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  this  is  probably  the  nearest  to 
practical  realization.  If  not  we  our¬ 
selves,  our  children  at  any  rate,  may 
see  International  Congresses  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  few  people  quietly  buttoning 
their  breeches-pockets,  and  the  march 
of  “armed  nations  "arrested  by  “a 
run  for  gold.” 

Taking,  however,  men  as  they  are, 
it  is  far  more  wonderful  that  no  one 
has  hit  on  the  enormous  field  which 
wealth  opens  for  the  development  of 
sheer  downright  mischief.  The  sense 
of  mischief  in  a  sense  which  •  goes 
quietly  to  sleep  as  soon  as  childhood  is 
over,  from  mere  want  of  opportunity. 
The  boy  who  wants  to  trip  up  his  tutor 
can  easily  find  a  string  to  tie  across  the 
garden  walk  ;  but  when  one  has  got 
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beyond  the  simpler  joys  of  childhood, 
strings  are  not  so  easy  to  find.  1  o  carry 
out  a  practical  joke  of  the  Christopher 
Sly  sort,  we  require,  as  Shakspeare 
saw,  the  resources  of  a  prince.  But 
once  grant  the  possession  of  unlimited 
wealth,  and  the  possibilities  of  mischief 
rise  to  a  grandeur  such  as  the  world 
has  never  realized.  The  Erie  Ring 
taught  us  a  little  of  what  capital  might 
do  in  this  way,  but  in  the  Erie  Ring 
capital  was  fettered  by  consideration  of 
profit  and  loss.  Throw  these  consid¬ 
erations  overboard,  and  treat  a  great 
question  in  the  spirit  of  sheer  mischief, 
and  the  results  may  be  simply  amazing. 
Conceive,  for  instance,  a  capitalist  get¬ 
ting  the  railways  around  London  into 
his  power,  and  then  in  sheer  freak  stop¬ 
ping  the  traffic  for  a  single  day.  No 
doubt  the  day  would  be  a  short  one, 
but  even  twelve  hours  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tical  joke  would  bring  about  a  “  Black 
Monday  ”  such  as  England  has  never 
seen.  But  there  would  be  no  need  of 
such  an  enormous  operation  to  enable 
us  to  realize  the  power  of  latent  mis¬ 
chief  which  the  owner  of  great  wealth 
really  possesses.  An  adroit  operator 
might  secure  every  omnibus  and  every 
cab  in  the  metropolis  and  compel  us  to 
paddle  about  for  a  week  in  the  mud  of 
November  before  the  loss  was  replaced. 
The  whole  stock  of  stored-up  coal  for 
winter  consumption  might  be  “  locked 
up  ”  in  the  close  of  autumn.  It  is  quite 
possible,  indeed,  that  gigantic  mischief 
of  this  sort  may  find  its  sphere  in  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  Already  Continental 
Governments  watch  with  anxiety  the 
power  which  employers  possess  of 
bringing  about  a  revolution  by  simply 
closing  their  doors  and  throwing  thou¬ 
sands  of  unemployed  laborers  on  the 
streets  ;  but  it  is  a  power  which  in 
some  degree  or  other  capital  will  always 
possess,  and  any  one  who  remembers  the 
assistance  which  Reform  derived  from 


the  Hyde  Park  rows  will  see  at  once 
that  mischief  on  the  large  scale  might 
be  made  in  this  way  an  important 
factor  in  political  questions.  Ambi¬ 
tion  has  yet  a  wider  sphere  of  action 
than  even  mischief  in  this  poetic  use  of 
wealth.  A  London  preacher  recently 
drew  pointed  attention  to  the  merely 
selfish  use  of  their  riches  by  great 
English  nobles,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  days  when  Elizabeth’s  Lords  of  the 
Council  clubbed  together  to  provide  an 
English  fleet  against  the  Armada,  or 
the  nobles  of  Venice  placed  their 
wealth  on  every  great  emergency  at  the 
service  of  the  State.  But  from  any 
constitutional  point  of  view  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  on  which  we  may  more 
heartily  congratulate  ourselves  than  on 
the  blindness  which  hides  from  the 
great  capitalists  of  England  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  which  such  a  national  em¬ 
ployment  of  their  wealth  would  give 
them — a  blindness  which  is  all  the 
more  wonderful  in  what  is  at  once  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  political  aris¬ 
tocracy  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
What  fame  the  mere  devotion  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  public  uses  may 
give  to  a  quiet  merchant,  the  recent  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Peabody  abundantly 
showed.  But  the  case  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  is  yet  more  strictly  to 
the  point.  The  mere  fact  that  she  has 
been  for  years  credited  with  a  wide  and 
unselfish  benevolence  has  given  her  a 
power  over  the  imagination  of  vast 
masses  of  the  London  poor  which  no 
one  who  is  not  really  conversant  with 
their  daily  life  and  modes  of  thinking 
could  for  an  instant  imagine.  Her 
bounty  is  enlarged  in  the  misty  air  of 
the  slums  of  Wapping  or  Rotherhithe 
to  colossal  dimensions,  and  the  very 
quietness  and  unobtrusiveness  of  her 
work  gives  it  an  air  of  mystery  which 
tells  like  romance  on  the  fancy  of  the 
poor.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
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power  which  such  a  use  of  wealth  may 
give  that  the  mobs  who  smashed  the 
Hyde  Park  railings  stopped  to  cheer 
before  the  house  of  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts.  Luckily  no  one  of  our  political 
nobles  has  ever  bethought  himself  of 
the  means  by  which  the  great  Roman 
leaders  rose  habitually  to  influence,  or 
won  over  the  laboring  masses  by  “  pan- 
em  at  Circenses.”  But  a  nobler  ambi¬ 
tion  might  find  its  field  in  a  large  em¬ 
ployment  of  wealth  for  public  ends  of 
a  higher  sort.  Something  of  the  old 
patrician  pride  might  have  spurred  the 
five  or  six  great  houses  who  own  half 
London  to  construct  the  Thames  Em¬ 
bankment  at  their  own  cost,  and  to 
hand  it  over  free  from  the  higglings  of 
Mr.  Gore  to  the  people  at  large.  Even 
now  we  may  hear  of  some  earl,  whose 
rent-roll  is  growing  with  fabulous  ra¬ 
pidity,  as  coming  forward  to  relieve 
Mr.  Lowe  by  the  offer  of  a  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  or  checkmating  the 
jobbers  of  South  Kensington  by  the 
erection  of  a  National  Museum.  It 
seems  to  be  easy  enough  for  peer  after 
peer  to  fling  away  a  hundred  thousand 


at  Newmarket  or  Tattersall’s,  and  yet  a 
hundred  thousand  would  etablishin  the 
crowded  haunts  of  working  London 
great  “  Conservatories,”  where  the 
finest  music  might  be  brought  to  bear 
without  cost  on  the  coarseness  and  vul¬ 
garity  of  the  life  of  the  poor.  The 
higher  drama  seems  to  be  perishing  in 
default  of  a  State  subvention,  but  it 
never  seems  to  enter  any  one’s  head  that 
there  are  dozens  of  people  among  those 
who  grumble  at  the  artistic  taste  of 
Mr.  Ayrton  who  could  furnish  such  a 
subvention  at  the  present  cost  of  their 
stable.  As  yet,  however,  we  must  be 
content,  we  suppose,  with  such  a  use 
of  wealth  as  Lothair  brings  to  the 
front —  the  purely  selfish  use  of  it  car¬ 
ried  to  the  highest  pitch  which  selfish¬ 
ness  has  ever  reached.  Great  parks 
and  great  houses,  costly  studs  and  costly 
conservatories,  existence  relieved  of 
every  hitch  and  discomfort  —  these  are 
the  outlets  which  wealth  has.  as  yet 
succeeded  in  finding.  For  nobler  out¬ 
lets  we  must  wait  for  the  advent  of  the 
Poet-Capitalist. 

The  Saturday  Review. 


WATCHING. 

Yes,  it  will  soon  be  the  dawn  ;  the  darkness  is  lingering  still, 

But  I  know  it  is  almost  the  morning,  the  air  is  so  hushed  and  so  chill. 
Can  you  lie  silent  no  longer?  Indeed,  if  you  can,  it  is  best, 

For  sometimes  you  sleep  toward  morning  —  try  to  be  quiet  and  rest. 

Is  it  the  pain  that  disturbs  you  ?  Your  forehead  feels  hot  to  my  palm. 
I  hoped  that  the  fever  had  left  you,  you  lay  there  so  patient  and  calm. 
Is  it  so  hard  to  bear,  dear  ?  I  know  it  is  hard  to  bear,  by  your  smile. 
Ah  !  if  I  only  could  take  it,  and  let  you  be  free  for  awhile  ! 

Weary?  No,  I  am  not  wear)' ;  only  of  seeing  you  so. 

Do  not  you  trouble  for  me,  dear  ;  I  rest  in  the  daytime,  you  know. 
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Just  let  me  straighten  your  pillow,  and  darken  the  light  from  your  sight  — 
All  I  can  do  is  so  little,  the  aid  T  can  give  is  so  slight. 

Yes,  I  can  see  at  the  window,  the  dawning  begins  to  grow  strong. 

Though  you  are  always  so  patient,  I  know  that  you  find  the  hours  long. 
Rut  now  the  pain  is  more  easy,  while  yet  the  night  silence  is  deep, 

Perhaps  you  may  still  get  some  rest,  dear  ;  try  to  be  quiet  and  sleep. 


ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  MOOR. 


A  SOFT,  low-lying  purple  haze  floats 
over  the  moor.  It  has  been  in¬ 
tensely  hot  all  day,  and  the  evening 
breeze  has  not  sprung  up  yet.  By  and 
by,  when  the  sun,  (now  making  a  sea  of 
heather  on  fire  in  the  west)  has  quite 
set,  Mrs.  Kane  will  venture  a  little 
farther  from  the  farm-yard  gate  to 
watch  for  the  one  who  is  coming. 

Once  or  twice  already,  her  poor,  anx¬ 
ious  old  face  has  brightened  up  under 
the  impression  that  she  sees  something 
moving  at  the  vanishing  point  of  the 
rugged  cart-road  that  is  the  channel  of 
communication  between  this  farm-house 
on  the  edge  of  the  Dartmoor,  and  civ¬ 
ilization.  But  the  impression  has  been 
a  false  one,  born  of  a  hope  that  is  not 
to  be  realized  just  yet.  Indeed,  rea¬ 
son  tells  her  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
her  traveler  one  hour  before  that  travel¬ 
er  can  possibly  arrive. 

Mrs.  Kane  listens  to  reason  at  last. 
She  goes  bg^k  through  the  farm-yard, 
“  not  so  well  stocked  as  it  was  when  she 
was  home  last,  poor  maid,”  she  thinks 
with  a  pang  of  unselfish  sorrow,  into 
the  cool,  moist  red  dairy.  The  butter 
has  been  made  to-day.  Butter  that  to¬ 
morrow  will  command  the  readiest  sale 
in  the  Barnstaple  market.  It  looks  rich 
and  firm,  as  her  butter  has  always  been 
reputed  to  look.  But  there  is  less  of  it 
than  of  old,  and  the  weary  shake  of  the 
good  gray  head  that  has  never  shaken 


repiningly  when  she  alone  has  been  con¬ 
cerned,  is  at  the  quantity,  not  at  the 
quality. 

But  she  takes  one  of  the  plumpest 
pats,  and  fills  a  bowl  with  the  richest 
cream  from  one  of  the  flat  pans,  and 
goes  away  out  of  the  dairy  and  into  the 
kitchen,  where  a  table  is  already  well 
covered  with  country  dainties.  There  is 
a  chicken-pie,  a  shape  of  damson  jam, 
and  a  glass  dish  with  a  cover  containing 
a  great,  luscious  piece  of  honey-comb. 
There  are  fresh  eggs,  and  tempting 
loaves  of  brown  and  white  home-made 
bread.  And  as  she  adds  the  butter 
and  cream  to  the  display,  the  mother 
hopes  that  “  Alice  will  be  happy  and 
enjoy  it  all.” 

“  This’ll  be  the  air  to  give  her  an  ap¬ 
petite,”  she  added,  with  a  pleased  sense 
of  part  proprietorship  in  the  air.  “  The 
best  air  in  the  world,  her  poor  father 
used  to  say  ;  and  he  should  ha’  known, 
for  he  was  born  in  it,  and  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him,  for  the 
matter  of  that.” 

She  sits  down  in  the  high,  handsome 
chair  that  stands  on  one  side  of  the 
fireplace,  wherein  a  feathery  bunch  of 
asparagus  foliage  is  waving,  or  rather 
would  be  waving  if  there  were  the  faint¬ 
est  breath  of  breeze  to  stir  it  ;  sits 
down  and  folds  her  hands  over  the 
dead-black  Coburg  dress,  and  smooths 
out  the  wide  weepers  that  mark  her  a 
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widow,  and  strives  to  make  her  loving, 
anxious  heart  beat  calmly  and  patiently. 

She  looks  a  very  gentlewoman  as  she 
sits  there,  her  still,  bright  dark  eyes  bent 
on  the  door,  her  soft  gray  hair  put  back 
plainly  under  the  dead  white  border  of 
the  widow’s  cap.  A  very  gentlewoman, 
indeed  ;  not  a  lady  ;  Mrs.  Kane  never 
wishes,  never  has  wished  to  be  thought 
to  be  “.above  her  class.”  But  a  woman 
so  full  of  natural  gentleness  and  intelli¬ 
gence  that  she  can  never  wound  the 
feelings  or  the  taste  of  any  genuinely 
refined  person. 

Up  to  within  the  last  three  months, 
Mrs.  Kane  had  been  one  of  the  most 
capable  of  farm-house  wives  in  that 
bold,  active,  independent  district,  where 
the  soil  is  made  productive  by  incessant 
toil.  But  she  has  had  a  seizure.  The 
brave  heart  ^hat  never  quailed  under 
any  reverses  while  her  husband  lived, 
kept  her  up  to  the  mark  of  the  labor 
that  was  needful  when  he  died.  But 
the  brain  was  overtasked  by  its  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  when  she  recovered 
partially  from  the  blow  that  prostrated 
body  and  will  for  a  time,  her  powers, 
her  vigor  had  fled,  and  only  her  indom¬ 
itable  perseverance  remained  to  be  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  farm. 

It  is  a  freehold  property,  this,  on 
which  the  picturesque,  quaint,  thatched, 
many-gable  farm-house  stands.  And 
it  has  been  in  ihe  Kane  family  for  gen¬ 
erations.  If  she  could  only  go  on,  as 
she  had  gone  on  for  five  years  after  her 
husband’s  death,  she  might  look  for¬ 
ward  to  gratifying  the  wish  that  is  near¬ 
est  to  her  heart,  namely,  that  she  may 
be  able  to  leave  it  to  Alice  as  her  father 
left  it.  But  she  has  been  stricken  down 
and  things  have  gone  unkindly  with  the 
cattle  and  the  sheep,  and  —  “  well,  she 
has  many  blessings,”  she  tells  herself  in 
a  burst  of  heart-felt  gratitude  as  she 
thinks  of  Alice. 

There  is  an  opportune  stir  in  the 


house  and  about  the  house  at  this  very 
moment.  Jane  —  a  ubiquitous  and 
highly-gifted  young  person,  who  is 
cook,  house  and  dairy  maid,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  pigs  and  poultry,  vender 
of  the  butter,  cream  and  eggs,  on  mar¬ 
ket-days  —  comes  stumbling  in  more 
clumsily,  smilingly,  amiably,  than  is 
usual  even  with  her.  The  yard-dog 
barks,  and  performs  a  war-dance  at  the 
extreme  end  of  his  chain.  The  cocks 
and  hens  flutter  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  yard  in  the  inconsequent  way 
natural  to  them  when  anything  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  occurs  in  their 
vicinity  ;  and  Mrs.  Kane  gets  up  and 
goes  out  with  a  little  more  flush  on  her 
face,  a  little  more  flutter  about  her  hands 
and  looks  along  the  road,  and  sees  Alice. 

“  There  was  a  ‘pony-chay’  to  fetch  her 
the  last  time,”  the  mother  thinks  half 
sorrowfully,  as  the  market-cart  lumbers 
up.  But  now  Alice  is  out  of  the  cart, 
embracing  her  mother,  shaking  Jane’s 
hand,  which  is  little  less  rugged  than 
the  road,  patting  the  old  dog’s  head, 
laughing  and  crying,  and  declaring  her¬ 
self  deafened  by  the  fowls,  all  in  one 
minute. 

“You’re  better,  mother?  say  you’re 
better,”  she  says  presently,  when  she  is 
seated  at  the  tea-table.  There  is  a 
wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  lightly  as  she 
speaKS,  as  they  take  in  every  change, 
every  sign  of  loss  of  power  and  gain  of 
years  in  her  mother. 

“  It’s  done  my  eyes  good  to  see  you,” 
Mrs.  Kane  says  warmly.  And  indeed 
Alice  is  a  sight  to  do  other  eyes  than 
her  mother’s  good. 

Alice  is,  what  it  has  been  allowed  her 
mother  is  not  —  quite  a  lady.  Quite  a 
lady  in  mind,  and  manners,  and  appear¬ 
ance;  quite  a  lady  in  frank,  honest  dig¬ 
nity  ;  in  the  delicacy  of  her  speech,  and 
tone  and  dress.  A  handsome,  tall,  well- 
formed  girl,  with  a  clear,  strong  head, 
and  a  pure,  strong  heart  ;  she  fully  de- 
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serves  all  the  pride  her  mother  feels  in 
her. 

Mrs.  Kane  looks — she  can’t  help 
booking  as  they  move  so  lightly  about 
the  tea-things  —  at  the  smooth  white 
hands  that  are  so  daintily  kept  and 
cared  for.  She  thinks  regretfully,  of  how 
they  will  get  roughened  and  embrowned 
in  doing  the  work  that  she  has  done 
cheerfully  and  gladly  for  so  many  years. 
But  she  does  not  put  that  sorrow  into 
words  yet.  She  resolutely  twinkles 
away  a  tear,  and  consoles  herself  with 
the  thought  that  it  •“  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  Robert  Ford  will  come  and  take 
all  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  farm  off 
Alice’s  hands.” 

Can  Alice  be  thinking  of  the  same 
thing  ?  Nothing  leads  up  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  apparently,  yet  she  suddenly  asks  — 
“How  are  the  Fords,  mother  dear? 
is  Robert  married  yet  ?  ” 

“  Married  yet  !  why,  no,  you  don’t 
ask  !  ”  Mrs.  Kane  is  so  perplexed  that 
she  falls  into  the  vulgar  tone  employed 
by  Jane  during  that  young  person’s 
moments  of  amazement  which  are 
many. 

“But,  I  do  askl”  Alice  says,  rising 
up  and  taking  the  office  of  putting  away 
upon  herself  at  once.  “  Poor  dear  Rob  ! 
he’s  as  slow  about  that  as  about  every¬ 
thing  else,  I  see.” 

“  He  hasn’t  been  slow  in  turning  over 
the  tidy  bit  of  money  that  his  father 
left  him,”  Mrs.  Kane  begins  indig¬ 
nantly  ;  but  the  indignation  vanishes 
before  the  laughing,  bright,  keen  gaze 
that  is  turned  full  upon  her  from  behind 
the  cupboard-door.  m 

“  Dear  mother  !  it’s  so  easy  to  turn 
.it  when  once  one  has  the  tidy  bit ;  but 
I’m  glad  to  hear  he  has  been  so  — 
lucky;  and  how's  Dolly?  ” 

“  Dolly  came  here  the  other  day  with 
a  hayrick  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
a  great  wire  frame  over  her  poor  hips, 
tJhat  she  called  a  dress-improver.”  Mrs. 


Kane  pauses  when  she  utters  this  awful 
word,  and  looks  as  if  she  expected 
Alice  to  make  a  remark.  Accordingly, 
Alice  makes  one,  though  she  scarcely 
feels  justified  in  doing  so,  not  having 
given  due  consideration  to  the  iniquity. 

“  Well !  ”  she  says. 

“Well!  is  that  all  you  can  find  to 
say?  well,  I  told  Miss  Dolly  what  I 
thought  of  such  folly,  and  what  I  knew 
you  would  think  of  such  folly  in  a  miller’s 
daughter  aping  the  silliness  of  her  bet¬ 
ters  ;  you  don’t  wear  such  things, 
Alice  ?  ”  And  Mrs.  Kane,  as  she  speaks 
looks  at  Alice’s  handsome  head,  round 
the  back  of  which  the  hair  is  rolled  in 
a  thick  coil,  and  at  her  straight,  lissom 
figure,  about  which  the  folds  of  a  clear 
neutral-tinted  muslin  dress  fall  very 
softly  and  gracefully. 

“No-o:  I  don’t  wear  them  myself,” 
Alice  says,  coming  back  with  a  spring, 
and  leaning  over  the  mother  with  such 
a  joyful,  uncalled-for  confusion  in  her 
manner,  that  Mrs.  Kane  thinks  Alice  is 
determined  to  think  nothing  but  good 
of  Rob’s  pretty,  silly,  fair-haired  sister. 
“  I  don’t  wear  them  myself,  because  — 
because  I’ve  been  taught  better.” 

“  Then  the  ladies  don’t  wear  them  in 
Exeter,  Alice  ?  ” 

Alice  Kane  nods  her  head  and  smiles 
again,  and  puzzles  her  mother  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  Yes  they  do.” 

“Then  Mrs.  Lovell  —  a  true  lady  — 
didn’t  like  them  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Lovell !  dear  mother,  Mrs. 
Lovell  wears  them  herself.” 

“  And  she  has  the  charge  of  young 
girls.  Well,  well  !  and  she  spoils  the 
form  heaven  gave  her.  I  never  thought 
it  of  her,  Alice.” 

There  is  very  little  more  said  about 
Mrs.  Lovell  or  the  atrocities  of  fashion 
this  night,  this  first  happy  night  of 
Alice’s  return  home  to  lift  the  burden 
from  her  dear  old  mother’s  shoulders. 
Alice,  the  future  manager,  has  to  be 
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made  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  do¬ 
mestic  details  that  are  new  to  her,  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter  as  she  is.  For  Alice  has 
been  away  from  the  house  on  the  edge 
of  the  moor  for  ten  years,  and  she  is 
only  twenty-two  now.  For  six  years 
she  was  a  pupil  at  a  good  school  in 
Exeter,  and  for  the  last  five  years  she 
has  been  a  governess  in  another  and 
equally  good  establishment,  in  the  same 
city  ;  but  she  takes  to  the  idea  of  all 
the  duties  that  are  to  devolve  upon  her 
with  delightful  spirit,  with  refreshing 
eagerness. 

“  I  always  made  the  butter  myself 
until  that  trouble  came  upon  me  three 
months  ago,”  Mrs.  Kane  says.  “  Jane 
is  willing,  but  there’s  less  than  there 
ought  to  be  now.” 

“  And  Fll  always  make  the  butter 
now,  mother ;  at  least,  when  Fve  learned 
to  make  it.” 

“  And  old  Baxter  doesn't  do  with  the 
land  what  your  poor  father  did,  or  what 
Fve  done.” 

“  Fll  make  Rob  teach  me  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  Mrs.  Kane  says,  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  “if  you  have  Rob¬ 
ert’s  help,  dear,  all  will  be  well.” 

“And,  of  course,  I  shall  have  his 
help,”  Alice  answers,  her  head  going 
up  in  slight  surprise  ;  “  he’d  fly  to  help 
you,  or  me  or  Jane — or  anybody  else 
for  the  matter  of  that  ;  it’s  Rob’s  one 
fault  to  be  stupidly  good-natured.” 

The  old  homestead  beautifies  itself 
soon  under  Alice’s  auspices.  The  girl 
has  saved  money  from  her  earnings,  and 
with  it  she  buys  another  cow  and  new 
farm  implements,  and  hires  the  services 
of  an  able,  honest  man,  who  owes  alle¬ 
giance  to  Robert  Ford,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  attempt  to  defraud  the  young 
lady,  after  whose  interests  all  men  know 
Robert  Ford  will  look  sharply.  Mrs. 
Kane’s  heart  grows  lighter  day  by  day, 
as  she  witnesses,  and  Jane  testifies  to 


the  general  improvement.  Nothing 
beautifies  a  house  more  than  the  heart 
of  the  head  of  it  being  light. 

They  are  twelve  miles  from  Barn¬ 
staple.  They  are  six  miles  from  their 
nearest  neighbor,  but  Alice  never  seems 
dull.  It  had  been  a  woful  grief  to  the 
mother,  when  first  she  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  for  Alice,  to  think  of  the 
solitude  into  which  her  child  would  be 
plunged  in  this  remote  home  of  hers. 
But  it  is  a  grief  to  her  no  longer.  Alice 
Kane  is  as  free  from  care  as  the  sky 
above,  or  the  breeze  that  blows  over 
the  moor  on  this  sunny,  cloudless  day. 

Light  of  heart,  light  of  foot,  full  of 
rich  young  health,  full,  too,  (but  this 
her  mother  does  not  know)  of  a  full, 
rich  young  hope,  the  young  girl  goes 
briskly  through  the  round  of  her  duties 
and  is  never  tired  by  them. 

A  deliciously  invigorating  healthy  life 
it  is  out  here  on  the  edge  of  the  moor. 
She  daily  gains  a  sense  of  greater  free¬ 
dom,  a  feeling  of  greater  power,  a  firm¬ 
er  belief  in  her  own  ability  to  go  on 
doing  her  best,  and  doing  it  success¬ 
fully. 

Robert  Ford,  who  has  been  the  slave 
of  his  love  for  her,  and  of  his  belief 
that  eventually  he  shall  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  tell  her  of  it  in  so  many  words, 
from  the  day  she  was  eight  years  old, 
comes  to  see  “  how  they  are  getting  on  ” 
frequently.  He  is  the  nearest  neighbor  ; 
but  six  miles  is  a  very  short  distance 
when  no  one  lives  nearer  to  you. 

He  comes  in  early  one  day,  just  as 
Jane  is  about  to  start  for  the  market. 
Alice  is  full  of  justifiable  pride.  She  js 
sending  more  pounds  of  butter,  more 
eggs,  more  poultry  away  for  sale  than 
have  been  sent  for  five  years  from  that 
farm. 

He  is  a  well-built,  broad-shouldered 
young  man,  with  yellow  hair  like  his 
sister  Dorothy’s.  He  does  not  wear  his 
hair  in  a  haystack,  but  has  it  closely 
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cropped  all  over  his  head.  It  is  curly 
and  rebellious,  though.  And  so,  when 
ever  he  comes  to  see  his  idol,  he  puts 
on  it  oil  enough  to  mix  a  salad  with,  as 
the  idol  thinks  a  little  disdainfully. 

His  blue  eyes  are  very  wide  open,  the 
very  homes  of  candor  and  simplicity  ; 
simplicity  untainted  by  any  shade  ot 
folly  or  weakness,  be  it  understood. 
Unluckily  for  himself,  they  always  open 
wider,  and  let  out  all  their  secrets,  when 
they  rest  on  Alice. 

But  she  has  not  cared  to  find  out  the 
secret  yet.  To  her,  Robert  is  a  sort 
of  human  Newfoundland  —  a  faithful, 
honest,  strong  fellow,  who  would  be 
pleased  to  pull  her.  or  anybody  else  out, 
if  she,  or  anybody  else,  got  into  the 
waters  of  difficulty.  Her  heart  was  too 
full  of  an  idol  she  had  erected  at  Exe¬ 
ter  for  her  to  respond  to  the  heart 
whose  idolatry  he  was  lavishing  on  her. 
Respond  to  it,  indeed  !  Purblind  Alice 
did  not  yet  realize  that  it  was  lavished 
upon  her. 

He  has  not  arrayed  himself  in  all  his 
bravery,  believing,  as  the  Laird  o’  Cock- 
pen  did,  that  no  woman  could  resist 
that,  even  if  she  could  him.  He  has 
simply  put  on  his  thoroughly  good,  and 
excessively  ill-made,  light-gray  clothes, 
because  it  is  a  way  of  showing  homage 
to  this  lady  whom  he  loves.  He  would 
do  anything  for  her.  And  her  mother 
knows  it,  and  loves  him  for  his  devotion 
to  her  Alice,  and,  practically,  asks  him 
to  dinner. 

“  Do  stay,  Rob,”  Alice  says  careless¬ 
ly  ;  “  Jane  is  gone  to  market,  and  you’ll 
see  me  making  a  pie  and  peeling  the 
potatoes;  it  won’t  be  amusing  to  you, 
but  it  will  be  better  than  riding  home 
under  the  mid-day  sun.” 

He  takes  up  a  knife  in  his  excess  of 
happiness  and  is  ready  to  peel  a  pie  or 
make  a  potato,  or  do  anything  else  that 
is  vague  and  impossible.  Alice,  in  her 
wonderful  dress,  that  is  not  a  bit  like 


Dolly’s,  and  that  still  does  not  look  old- 
fashioned,  steps  about  lightly,  does  her 
work,  and  forgets  him. 

Presently,  he  is  standing  close  by  the 
end  of  her  table.  He  speaks:  — 

“  Alice  !  ” 

“  O  Rob  !  I  thought  —  I  thought  you 
had  gone  out  with  mother,”  she  says, 
looking  round,  and  missing  the  old  lady. 
“I’m  glad  you  didn’t,”  she  adds  politely 
“  I  like  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to 
while  I’m  making  a  pie  ! 

He  sees  that  the  girl  is  less  collected, 
less  careless,  less  absolutely  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  herself  than  she  ordinarily  is. 
Nevertheless,  being  a  man  in  love,  he 
is  unwary  enough  to  proceed  : 

“  Alice  !  ”  his  face  grows  red  through 
the  sunbrown  on  it,  and  his  blue  eyes 
become  hopelessly  confiding,  “  Alice  ! 
you  know  why  I  come  here,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

She  stops  and  looks  at  him  with  a 
kindly  air  of  interest.  She  has  such 
sweet  thoughts  of  her  own,  that  it  is  by 
an  effort  only  that  she  can  compel  her¬ 
self  to  try  to  take  in  the  meaning  of 
what  he  is  saying.  Resting  the  rolling- 
pin  on  one  end,  and  balancing  her 
hand  on  the  other,  she  looks  at  him 
thoughtfully,  and  fears,  pitifully,  that  he 
is  in  some  trouble  about  Dolly. 

As  she  looks  at  him,  in  her  perfect 
unconsciousness,  the  red  dies  out  of  his 
face  and  the  light  goes  out  of  his  hope. 

“  I  seie  you  don’t,”  he  says  energeti¬ 
cally.  “You’ve  taken  my  love  and 
never  seen  it,  even.” 

She  is  very  sorry,  little  as  she  says; 
for  it  is  such  a  surprise  to  her  that  she 
can’t  say  much.  He  feels  that  she  is 
very  sorry,  but  that  does  not  take  the 
sting  out  of  his  pain.  Like  a  man,  he 
wants  to  get  himself  away  directly ; 
and,  like  a  woman,  she,  in  her  cruel 
kindness,  can’t  bear  that  he  should  ride 
away  in  that  sun. 

“  We  were  children  together,”  she 
reminds  him;  “if  you  were  to  get  a 
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stroke  I  should  never  forgive  myself." 

“  I’ve  had  my  stroke  already,  this 
morning,"  he  says,  with  a  ghastly  effort 
to  be  sprightly. 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  if  we  had 
only  been  like  cousins  it  would  have 
been  different  ;  but  we’ve  been  like 
brother  and  sister.  You’ll  go  away  and 
see  some  stranger,  and  adore  ’’ — 

“  As  you  have  done,"  he  interrupts 
her  gently ;  but  it  is  her  turn  to  be  red 
in  the  face  and  awkward  in  manners 
now. 

4 

After  a  while  they  go  out  together  to 
look  for  Mrs.  Kane.  They  meet  her 
coming  from  the  hen-house  with  her 
apron  full  of  eggs.  Seeing  them  to¬ 
gether,  she  is  quite  ready  to  drop  the 
eggs  and  bless  them  :  but  something  in 
the  expression  of  Robert’s  face  deters 
her. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  is 
angry  with  Alice.  Robert  is  a  rich  man, 
as  riches  go  in  this  class  in  this  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  a  good  man,  as  good¬ 
ness  goes  in  any  part  of  it.  She  is  not 
the  type  of  mother  who  thinks  that  her 
daughter  ought  to  thinK  herself  very 
well  off  to  get  a  husband  at  all ;  but 
she  does  think  that  the  like  of  Robert 
Ford  will  not  come  by  again  in  a  hurry. 

It  is  rather  a  dull  dinner  of  which 
these  three  partake  presently.  Robert 
Ford  is  not  angry  with  Alice,  but  with 
himself  for  having  clouded  Alice’s  brow 
and  Alice’s  heart,  even  for  an  hour. 
When  she  speaks  to  him,  as  she  does 
constantly  and  kindly,  something  in  his 
throat  makes  his  eyes  water  sympathet¬ 
ically,  and  then  he  hates  himself  for 
his  weakness  ;  for  Alice,  at  the  sight  of 
it,  evidently  has  an  extra  twinge  of 
pain. 

When  he  is  going  to  ride  away  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening — he  had  planned 
for  this  whole  holiday  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  —  Alice  stands  by,  patting  his 
roan  horse’s  neck,  and  bidding  him  a 


gentle  good-by.  She  is  dreadfully  in¬ 
clined  to  apologize  to  him  ;  but  the  sav¬ 
ing  remembrance  that  the  mistake  was 
caused  by  no  fault  of  hers  steps  in,  and 
compromises  matters,  between  her  ten¬ 
derness  and  sense  of  justice,  by  saying, 

“  Rob,  you’ll  soon  come  again,  won’t 
9 9 

you  ? 

“  Why  ?  You  don’t  want  me,  Alice  ?  " 

“  Mother  will  miss  you  so  much,"  she 
pleads  ;  “  and  it  won’t  seem  like  home 
without  you  and  Dolly  coming  in  and 
out." 

“  And,  by  and  by,  I  shall  find  some 
one  else  here  ;  that  will  be  it,  you  know 
Alice."  he  adds,  as  her  face  grows  sun¬ 
ny  with  a  happiness  she  would  hide  if 
she  could  ;  “  and  when  that  happens  " — 

“How  can  we  tell  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  ?  ”  she  interrupts  sententiously. 

“  I  shall  have  all  the  pain  to  go  over 
again;  but  I’ll  come.  God  bless  you, 
Alice."  He  gives  her  hand  the  truest 
clasp  it  will  ever  have  from  a  man.  And 
as  he  rides  away  she  looks  after  him, 
and  thinks  how  true  he  is,  and  how 
good,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  he  doesn’t 
go  about  more  and  see  other  girls. 

“  So  that’s  settled,  Alice,"  her  mother 
says,  as  Alice  goes  back  slowly  into  the 
room.  . 

Alice  goes  up  and  stands  close  to  her 
mother,  but  behind  her. 

“  I  wish  you  could  have  cared  for  the 
lad,”  Mrs.  Kane  says  softly.  And 
then  Alice  puts  her  head  down  on  her 
mother’s  shoulders,  and  says  — 

“  Mother,  I  must  tell  you  now.  I 
care  too  much  for  another  lad  to  marry 
poor  Rob." 

Mrs.  Kane  is  all  eagerness  for  infor¬ 
mation,  Alice,  the  soul  of  candor  in  im¬ 
parting  it.  But  there  is  little  to  tell. 

It  is  only  another  edition  of  the  old, 
old  story.  The  outspoken  lover  has  a 
rival,  in  an  unspoken  one.  Alice  has 
given  her  heart  away  after  the  improvi¬ 
dent  habit  of  young  women,  before  it 
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has  beer,  asked  for,  in  so  many  words. 

The  girl  does  not  go  into  ecstasies  in 
describing  him  ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
reticence  the  mother  sees  that  this  Mr. 
Guy  Wyse  is  the  hero  of  Alice’s  heart. 

“  He  is  an  artist  ” — 

“  Then  it’s  he  who  taught  you  bet¬ 
ter  about  dress,”  Mrs.  Kane  guesses 
shrewdly. 

“Yes,  about  dress,  and  every  thing.” 
Then  all  the  story  of  how  they  met 
comes  out.  Mr.  Wyse  was  making  a 
brief  stay  in  Exeter,  where,  at  an  even¬ 
ing  party,  he  met  Mrs.  Lovell,  Alice, 
and  some  of  the  pupils.  He  was  struck 
with  Alice’s  beauty  at  once.  He  made 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lovell,  he 
called,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  every¬ 
body,  he  gave  some  of  the  girls  drawing 
lessons,  he  made  studies  of  Alice,  he 
showed  her  mutely  how  he  loved  her  ; 
and  things  were  at  this  stage  when 
Alice  was  recalled  home. 

She  tells  her  mother  all  this  ;  and 
then  there  is  a  long  pause  ;  at  last  Mrs. 
Kane  says,  “  He  has  had  time  to  come 
after  you,  Alice,” 

Alice  grows  scarlet,  crimson,  white 
in  rapid  succession,  and  confesses  — 

“  When  we  said  good-by  he  told  me 
he  should  come  to  see  me  in  two  months 
and  asked  would  I  promise  him  a  wel¬ 
come.  I  promised  him  one  ;  the  two 
months  are  not  over  yet,  mother.” 

“  And  that's  all  ?  ” 

“  That’s  all  ;  but  it’s  enough  ;  he  will 
come,  mother.” 

“  I  wish  it  had  been  Rob  that  you  had 
known  the  best  and  worst  of,”  Mrs. 
Kane  sighs  ;  but  Alice  laughs  and  says, 
“  We  shall  soon  know  the  best  and 
worst  of  Guy,  mother  ;  he’ll  soon  come.” 

Her  words  seem  to  be  prophetic.  The 
day  after,  a  letter  reaches  her  from  Guy 
Wyse.  A  buoyant  letter,  full  of  pleas¬ 
ure  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  so  soon. 
He  is  going  to  stay  at  Westward  Ho  ! 
from  where  he  imagines  he  can  easily- 


run  over,  as  he  believes  the  farm  is 
somewhere  near  Barnstaple.  Will  she 
mind  writing  to  him,  and  giving  him 
the  route?  He  addresses  her  as  his 
“dearest  friend,”  and  signs  himself, 
“  hers  ever  and  always  ;  ”  and  she  be¬ 
lieves  him. 

From  the  moment  she  answers  his 
letter,  Alice  grows  a  little  better.  She 
bounds  through  the  round  of  her  duties 
more  rapidly  than  ever,  it  seems,  and 
then  gets  out  on  the  free,  fragrant  moor, 
that  is  still  covered  with  heath.  Some 
Qf  the  purple  flowers  have  turned  brown 
and  yellow  ;  but  still,  faded  as  they  are, 
they  make  glorious  patches  of  color. 
He  does  not  know  the  moor  yet.  How 
he  will  love  its  wild  beauty. 

She  longs  to  see  the  place  to  which 
he  is  coming.  Though  she  has  been 
born  and  bred  in  this  place,  she  has 
never  seen  far-famed  Westward  Ho  ! 
Mother  has  never  seen  it,  either.  She 
coaxes  and  persuades,  and  they  make  a 
pilgrimage  thither,  to  see  the  place  to 
which  the  “  Happy  Prince  with  joyful 
eyes  is  coming.” 

There  is  nothing  unmaidenly  about 
Alice  Kane.  If  she  did  not  know  that 
Guy  would  not  be  there  for  another 
week,  she  would  not  go  near  Westward 
Ho  !  As  it  is  she  sighs  to  see  the  place 
where  he  will  be  living  during  the  hap¬ 
py  days  of  authorized  courtship  that 
are  coming  —  that  she  feels  so  sure  are 
coming. 

The  market-cart  is  made  comfortable 
with  rugs  and  cushions  for  Mrs.  Kane, 
and  Alice  takes  the  reins,  and  they 
spend  three  hours  of  a  lovely  autumn 
day  in  driving  over  the  lonely,  rugged 
road  to  Barnstaple.  On  the  way  they 
meet  Robert  Ford  ;  and  it  transpires 
that  he  has  never  been  to  Westward 
Ho  !  “  And  all  North  De/On  men  ought 
to  know  it,  or  be  ashamed  to  think  of 
Charles  Kingsley  !  ”  Alice  says  with  en- 
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thusiasm.  Then  she  adds,  “  Come 
Rob  ;  ”  and  he  comes. 

Being  next  to  her,  he  feels  that  he  is 
steaming  through  paradise  as  they  go 
by  train  from  Barnstaple  to  Instow. 
Alice  feels  that  she  is  in  paradise,  too  ; 
but  not  because  she  is  next  to  Rob. 
Mrs.  Kane  likes  the  present  aspect  of 
things  too  well  to  worry  about  the 
future.  This  is  the  first  holiday  she 
has  had  for  years.  It  will  be  grand  to 
see  the  spot  about  which  such  a  book 
has  been  written  ! 

At  Instow  the  two  young  people  find 
a  fairy  boat  and  boatman  ready  to  waft 
them  over  the  stream  to  Appledore, 
where  a  glorified  pony-carriage  is  pro¬ 
cured  to  take  them  through  Northam  to 
Westward  Ho  ! 

This  (to  her)  abrupt  transition  from 
the  isolation  of  her  dear  old  home  on 
the  moor,  to  the  life  and  excitement  of 
pony-carriage-driving  down  the  road, 
and  avenues  running  up  from  it  to 
lovely  mansions  before  which  peacocks 
and  ladies  are  walking,  is  bewildering 
to  Mrs.  Kane.  She  likes  it,  but  it 
makes  her  sleepy.  She  closes  her  eyes, 
and  Alice  and  Rob  are  presently  as 
much  alone  as  if  the  mother  were  back 
to  the  farm-house. 

“  There’s  a  reason  for  this,  isn’t  there, 
Alice  ?  ’tisn’t  only  a  holiday,”  Rob  says 
softly. 

Alice  turns  her  face  towards  him 
frankly.  Slightly  shaded  as  it  is  by  the 
sailor’s  hat,  he  sees  it  in  all  its  radi¬ 
ance. 

“  There  is  a  reason,  Rob  ;  I  do  want 
10  see  Westward  Ho  !  ” 

“  Some  one  you  love  has  been  there.” 

“  Some  one  I  love  is  coming,”  she 
murmurs  ;  and  she  is  half-proud  and 
half-ashamed. 

Rob  is  only  a  miller  ;  his  grammar 
is  often  defective ;  his  pronunciation 
is  always  so  ;  but  he  is  a  very  knight  of 
purity.  The  fear  that  Alice’s  lover 


may  be  there  already,  never  crosses  his 
mind  for  a  moment. 

So  they  go  on  and  on,  till  they  meet 
that  other  fresh  breeze  which  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  wind  that  blows  over  the 
moorland  —  the  breeze  that  comes  over 
the  sea. 

They  get  down  to  the  hotel,  pres¬ 
ently,  and  find  it  full  of  life  ;  and  the 
savor  that  greets  them  reminds  them 
that  they  are  very  hungry.  So  they 
have  dinner,  and  then  Mrs.  Kane  goes 
to  sleep,  and  Alice  and  Rob  go  out  for 
a  walk. 

The  pebble  ridge  is  a  marvel,  but  a 
fatiguing  one  to  surmount.  They  soon 
have  enough  of  that.  They  go  out  on 
the  Northam  Burrows,  where  several 
detached  parties  are  out  playing  golf. 
If  you  do  not  happen  to  have  your  head 
cracked  by  a  ball  winging  its  elegant 
way  in  utter  obliviousness  of  your  exist¬ 
ence,  this  is  a  delightful  game  to  wit¬ 
ness.  Alice  has  never  seen  it  before, 
and  so  flings  herself  into  the  spirit  of  it 
as  she  watches,  and  thinks  what  pretty 
pictures  Guy  will  make  of  some  of  these 
pretty  girls  by  and  by. 

They  stroll  about  for  an  hour.  Rob 
refrains  from  making  love,  and  Alice  is 
very  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  next 
time  she  comes  here  it  will  probably  be 
with  Guy,  as  his  bride,  perhaps.  They 
will  spend  a  good  deal  ot  time  in  the 
old  home,  of  course  ;  and  when  they 
are  away,  she  will  leave  a  pair  of  para¬ 
gons  to  look  after  the  farm  and  her 
mother.  Then  she  remembers  Rob, 
and  asks  a  little  timidly, — 

“  Have  you  ever  been  to  London 
Rob?  ” 

Robert  shakes  his  head.  He  never 
has  been.  To  the  best  of  his  belief,  he 
never  shall  go  now. 

“Not  if  I  ever  live  there,  Rob?”  (You 
cat  without  design,  playing  your  hapless 
mouse  so  unconsciously.)  “  Surely,  if 
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I  ever  live  there,  Rob,  you’ll  come  to 
see  me.” 

Rob  is  about  to  answer  plaintively, 
but  a  golf-ball  whizzes  by,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  perform  a  leap  in  the  air 
to  avoid  it.  Instead  of  being  plaintive, 
when  he  comes  down,  he  is  penitential. 

“  Let  us  get  away  from  here,  Alice  ; 
there  is  some  wild  playing  going  on 
with  those  two  over  there. 

“  Which  two  ?  ”  Alice  asks  ;  and 
Rob  indicates  a  Dolly  Varden  dress, 
and  a  shooting  costume  in  the  distance, 
That  is  all  Alice  can  see.  So  she 
laugh  s  and  says, — 

“  A  bridegroom  and  his  bride,  I 
should  say.  Blind  to  everybody  else, 
they  may  knock  one’s  head  off,  as  you 

f  y 

say. 

“  You  were  saying,”  he  begins,  as 
they  turn  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel, 
“that  if  you  ever  lived  in  London,  you’d 
like  to  see  me.  Is  it  there  you’re  to 
live,  Alice  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  ;  I  know  nothing, 
Rob.  Can’t  you  understand  that  I  feel 
sure  without  knowing  ?  ” 

Yes  ;  he  can  understand.  He  can 
understand  only  too  well.  The  under¬ 
standing  stabs  him  with  pain,  but  he 
bears  it  like  a  man,  and  answers, — 

“  I  suppose  he’s  very  different  to  all 
we  down  here  ?  ” 

Alice  thrills  to  the  tone  of  misery. 
Keenly  alive  as  she  is  to  the  difference 
between  her  handsome,  refined,  smooth¬ 
spoken  lover,  and  this  rough  diamond 
by  her  side,  she  will  not  point  it. 

“  He  is  like  you  in  one  thing,  Rob  ; 
he  is  very  true  and  good,”  she  says  in 
a  low  voice.  Then  she  adds,  with  an 
effort,  “You  must  not  take  it  all  for 
granted  yet  ;  it  may  be  a  long  time,  yet. 
Didn’t  I  tell  you  I  felt  sure  without 
knowing  —  he  and  I  are  both  so 
young  ?  ” 

The  exigencies  of  golf  have  brought 
the  Dolly  Varden  dress  and  the  shoot¬ 


ing-costume  right  into  the  path  they 
must  cross  to  get  back  to  the  hotel. 
Alice  and  Rob  are  sauntering  on,  in 
chat  that  is  pleasant  and  confidential 
to  the  one.  agonizing  and  tantalizing  to 
the  other.  They  are  a  handsome,  strik¬ 
ing  pair  ;  and  the  little  lady  in  the  Dol¬ 
ly  Varden  dress  points  them  out  to  her 
companion  with  an  admiring  laugh. 

“Look  there,  dear!  Are  they  like 
ourselves,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

He  looks  !  The  handsome  pair  are 
near  to  them,  now;  and  Alice  is  stand¬ 
ing  still,  with  a  whiteness  spreading 
over  her  beautiful  face. 

“  By  Jove  !  it  is  —  it  is  !  ”  The  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  shooting-costume  tries 
his  hardest  to  be  easy.  “  It  is  Alice 
Kane.  My  dear  old  friend,  let  me  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  my  wife,  Mrs.  Guy 
Wyse.”  Then,  as  Alice  recovers  her 
breath  and  her  color,  he  adds,  “I  didn’t 
tell  you  I  should  bring  a  companion 
with  me  to  Westward  Ho  !  I  meant 
this  as  a  surprise.” 

“  It  is  a  surprise  !  ”  Alice  says  simply, 
as  she  shakes  hands  cordially  with  the 
golden-haired  bride. 

Mr.  Guy  Wyse  has  more  than  a  slight 
idea  of  how  things  really  are  with  Alice. 
He  has  done  his  best  to  make  them 
what  they  are  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  sudden  fancy  for  this  pretty  crea¬ 
ture  by  his  side — seen  forthe  first  time 
since  he  parted  from  Alice  —  all  would 
have  ended  as  Alice  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  He  is  a  very  slender,  refined- 
looking,  handsome  young  man.  He  is 
not  naturally  heartless,  and  he  would 
like  now  to  call  Alice  “  a  poor  little 
thing, *and  hope  she’d  be  happy  with 
that  stalwart  young  fellow.”  But  Alice 
is  half  an  inch  taller  than  himself,  and 
feeling  that  half-inch  keenly,  he  feels 
that  he  can’t  call  her  a  “a  poor  little 
thing.” 

Mrs.  Kane  wakes  up  presently,  ami 
hears  that  it  is  time  to  be  going  home. 
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She  tells  Alice  that  she  knows  she  (Al¬ 
ice)  is  over-tired. 

Alice’s  answer  is  brief  :  — 

“Guy  Wyse  is  here  with  his  wife, 
mother  ;  don’t  say  any  thing.” 

“  May  I  say  I’m  glad  for  Robert’s 
sake  ? 

Alice  shakes  her  head. 

“  He  is  so  grieved  ;  don’t  be  glad  that 


he  has  my  sorrow  as  well  as  his  own  to 
think  of  now  ;  that  is  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  it  will  make  to  him,  mother.” 

They  go  back,  in  the  chill  autumn 
night  air,  that  does  not  make  one  of 
them  think  of  paradise,  to  the  old  home 
on  the  edge  of  the  moor. 

And  there  we  leave  Alice. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


MUSICAL  MICE. 


THE  study  of  geographical  range 
is  of  extreme  interest  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  life,  forms,  and  functions  of 
animals.  In  this  way  has  come  about 
that  convenient  division  of  Monkey 
order  into  two  great  sections  —  the 
Simiade,  or  Old-W orld  monkeys  —  and 
the  Cebide,  or  New-World  monkeys. 
And  this  distinction  is  based  on  differ¬ 
ences  easy  to  be  understood.  The 
monkeys  of  the  Old  World  have  their 
nostrils  so  nearly  terminal,  and  so  near 
to  each  other,  and  their  teeth  in  sort 
and  number  so  much  like  those  of  man, 
as  to  give  them  traits  more  human¬ 
like  than  those  of  the  New  World. 
They  have  also  cheek-pouches,  but 
none  of  them  have  prehensile  tails. 
The  New-World  monkeys  have  their 
nostrils  wide,  lateral,  and  sprawling  ; 
they  have  more  teeth  than  man  has  ; 
they  have  no  cheek-pouches  ;  and  with 
many  the  tail  is  prehensile.  But  does 
this  law  of  geographical  distribution, 
whatever  it  may  be,  affect  “  mice,  and 
such  small  deer?”  It  does.  A  very- 
large  order  is  that  known  as  the  Ro¬ 
dents,  or  Gnawers,  well  represented  by 
the  squirrels  and  rabbits.  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  all  characterized  by  two  chisel¬ 
shaped  teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw. 
The  order  contains  several  well-marked 
families,  and  some  six  hundred  species. 


Of  these  families,  one  is  known  as  the 
Mur  idee,  which  embraces  the  rats  and 
the  mice,  and  their  allies.  Now,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  Murida;, 
namely,  the  true  rats  and  mice,  as  well 
as  the  monkeys,  naturally  divide  into 
two  geographical  groups :  the  one 
called  the  Mures,  or  Old-World  rats  ; 
and  the  other  known  as  the  Sigma- 
dontes,  or  New-World  rats.  Each  of 
these  divisions  includes  the  true  rats 
and  mice,  indigenous  to  the  New  and 
the  Old  World,  respectively.  And 
these  distinctions  are  founded  on  a  real 
difference  in  anatomical  structure.  Let 
it  suffice  to  mention  the  most  striking, 
that  of  the  teeth.  The  Mures,  or  Old- 
World  rats  and  mice,  have  compara¬ 
tively  “  large,  broad  molars,  and  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  have  three  tubercles : 
the  Sigmadontes,  or  New-World  rats 
and  mice,  have  narrow  molars,  and 
those  in  the  upper  jaw  have  two  tuber¬ 
cles.”  The  word  sig?nadont  means 
sigma-toothed,  from  a  marking  on  the 
enamel,  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
sigma,  which  really  would  be  like  our 
own  letter  S,  if  the  latter  were  made  by 
uniting  two  angles,  instead  of  two 
curves. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere  expressed 
his  belief  that  among  the  Rodents  is  a 
good  deal  of  latent  or  undeveloped 
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musical  capacity.  The  squeal  of  the 
frightened  rabbit  is  musical  ;  while  the 
whistle  of  the  woodchuck  enlivens  its 
burrow  with  its  homely,  merry  little 
sound. 

That  our  little  cosmopolite,  the  Old- 
World  mouse,  whom  Linnseus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  smallness  among  its  fellows, 
named  Mus  tnusculus,  has  achieved 
some  distinction  in  the  musical  line, 
almost  everybody  knows.  Indeed, 
these  musical  house-mice  are  almost 
ceasing  to  be  uncommon.  Even  his 
less  graceful,  big  relative,  the  rat,  has 
tried  his  hand  at  the  pipes,  and  not 
wholly  without  success.  And,  among 
these  little  erratics,  some  have  been 
known  that  might  be  called  more  com¬ 
ical  than  entertaining  —  certain  eccen¬ 
trics,  known  as  hiccoughing-mice.  But 
these  and  the  above  are  all,  wherever 
found,  directly,  or  indirectly,  of  the  Old- 
World  race.  That  any  New  World 
species  had  done  aught  of  this  sort  was 
to  naturalists  unknown.  A  late  friend 
of  ours  had  a  domestic  mouse — “a 
singer,  that  is,”  as  the  old  man  said 
—  “not  much,  but  it  would  whistle  a 
little  —  chirrup,  you  know.”  Now,  it 
happened  that,  one  day,  our  friend 
caught  two  wood-mice,  real  natives  — 
delicate,  white-footed  things,  that 
looked  too  innocent  to  do  any  thing 
else  than  step  mincingly  around  in  their 
delicate  white-satin  slippers.  So  they 
were  put  into  the  cage  with  the  sing¬ 
ing-mouse.  Whether,  like  some  other 
folks,  they  had  no  appreciation  of  for¬ 
eign  airs,  we  have  no  means  of  answer¬ 
ing  ;  but  alas  !  in  spite  of  their  silken 
ways,  they  at  once  set  upon  and  mur¬ 
dered  the  little  musical  mouse. 

These  wood-mice  are  often  called 
white-footed  mice.  They  belong  to  a 
genus  of  the  Sigmadontes,  known  as 
the  Hesperomys ,  or  Vesper-mice,  and 
are  indigenous  to  this  our  Western 
Continent.  There  is  a  number  of  spe¬ 


cies  in  the  genus  ;  but  those  best  known 
are  diminutive  things,  not  so  large  as 
the  house-mouse,  their  sides  are  yellow¬ 
ish-brown,  the  back  considerably 
darker,  the  abdomen  and  feet  almost 
snowy-white.  Their  home  is  the  woods. 
With  but  little  sympathy  for  man,  they 
will  occasionally  intrude  fora  time  into 
his  dwelling,  when,  as  I  believe,  the 
domestic  mouse  withdraws.  My  friend 
Philip  Ryall,  Esq.,  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
when  at  his  Florida  home,  near  St. 
Augustine,  was  disturbed,  at  night,  by 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  chirping  of 
birds  in  the  chimney.  The  mystery 
was  cleared  up  in  an  unexpected  way. 
A  very  small  mouse  came  up  from  a 
crevice  in  the  hearth,  and,  with  singu¬ 
lar  boldness,  took  position  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sitting-room  floor.  Here  it 
sat  up  on  its  hind-feet,  and  looked 
around  with  the  utmost  confidence,  all 
the  time  singing  in  a  low,  soft,  yet 
really  warbling  style.  This  visit  be¬ 
came  a  daily  business,  until  it  paid  the 
penalty  of  its  temerity  by  being  cap¬ 
tured.  About  a  month  after  this  prod¬ 
igy  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the 
writer.  Of  course*  it  came  introduced 
as  a  “  singing  house-mouse.”  What 
was  our  astonishment  at  recognizing,, 
in  the  little  stranger,  a  true  Hes¬ 
peromys,  and  no  house  mouse  at  all ! 
It  was  one  of  the  wood-mice,  and 
among  the  smallest  of  the  species.  It 
is  a  female,  and  fully  grown,  yet  not  so 
large  as  a  domestic  mouse.  Every 
pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  my  little  guest. 

And  what  an  ample  reward  I  reaped! 
For  a  considerable  time  she  carolled 
almost  incessantly,  except  when  she 
slept.  Day  and  night  she  rollicked  in 
tiny  song,  her  best  performances  being 
usually  at  night.  To  me  it  was  often  a 
strange  delight,  when,  having  wrought 
into  the  late  hours,  and  the  weary  brain 
had  become  so  needful  of  and  yet  so 
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repellant  of  sleep,  I  lay  down,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  listening  to  this  wee  song¬ 
ster,  whose  little  cage  I  had  set  on  a 
chair  by  my  bedside.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  a  low,  very  low,  sweet  voice.  But 
there  was,  with  a  singular  wierdness, 
something  so  sweetly  merry,  that  I 
would  listen  on,  and  on,  until  I  would 
fall  asleep  in  the  lullaby  of  my  wingless 
and  quadrupedal  bob-o’-link.  The  cage 
had  a  revolving  cylinder  or  wheel,  such 
as  tame  squirrels  have.  In  this  it 
would  run  for  many  minutes  at  a  time, 
singing  at  its  utmost  strength.  This 
revolving  cage,  although  ample  as  re¬ 
gards  room,  was  not  over  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide.  Although  I  have  now 
been  entertained  by  these  pretty  little 
melodies  for  a  year,  yet  I  would  not 
dare  redescribe  them.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Naturalist ,  for  December,  1871, 
the  music  is  given  with  that  elaboration 
which  was  possible  under  impressions 
so  novel  and  delightful.  She  had  two 
especially  notable  performances.  I 
called  these  roles  —  one  the  wheel- 
song ,  because  it  was  usually  sung  while 
in  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the  other 
th e  grand  role.  A  remarkable  fact  in 
the  latter  is  the  scope  of  the  little  crea¬ 
ture’s  musical  powers.  Her  soft,  clear 
voice  falls  an  octave  with  all  the  pre¬ 
cision  possible  ;  then,  as  its  wind-up,  it 
rises  again  into  a  very  quick  trill  on  C 
sharp  and  D. 

I  must  quote  from  the  above  a  para¬ 
graph  entire.  Let  me  simply  premise 
that  in  our  household  this  little  creature 
goes  by  the  pet  name  “  Hespie.” 

“  Though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  taxing 
belief,  yet  I  must  in  duty  record  one  of 
Hespie’s  most  remarkable  performan¬ 
ces.  She  was  gamboling  in  the  large 
compartment  of  her  cage,  in  intense 
animal  enjoyment.  She  had  just  woke 
from  a  long  sleep,  and  had  eaten  of 
some  favorite  food,  when  she  burst  into 


a  fulness  of  song  very  rich  in  its  variety. 
While  running  and  jumping,  she  car¬ 
olled  off,  what  I  have  called  her  grand 
role ;  then,  sitting,  she  went  over  it 
again,  ringing  out  the  strangest  divers¬ 
ity  of  changes,  by  an  almost  whimsical 
transposition  of  the  bars  of  the  melody; 
then,  without,  for  even  an  instant,  stop¬ 
ping  the  music,  she  leaped  into  the 
wheel,  sent  it  revolving  at  its  highest 
speed,  and,  while  thus  running  in  the 
wheel,  she  went  through  the  wheel- 
song  in  exquisite  style,  giving  several 
repetitions  of  it.  After  this,  without  at 
all  arresting  the  singing,  she  returned 
to  the  large  compartment,  sat  upright, 
resumed  again  the  grand  role ,  and  put 
into  it  some  variations  of  execution 
which  astonished  me.  One  measure,  I 
remember,  was  so  silvery  and  soft  that  I 
said,  to  a  lady  who  was  listening,  that 
a  canary  able  to  execute  that  would  be 
worth  a  hundred  dollars.  I  occasion¬ 
ally  detected  what  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  explain  —  a  literal  dual  sound  (a 
rollicking  chuckling),  very  like  a  boy, 
whistling  as  he  runs,  drawing  a  stick 
along  the  pickets  of  a  fence.  So  the 
music  went  on,  as  I  listened,  watch  in 
hand,  until  actually  nine  minutes  had 
elapsed  !  Now,  the  wonderful  fact  is, 
that  the  rest  between  the  roles  was 
never  much  more  than  for  a  second  of 
time  ;  and,  during  all  this  singing,  the 
muscles  could  be  seen  in  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion,  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
abdomen.  This  feat  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  a  professional  singer ;  and  the 
nearest  to  it  that  I  have  heard  was  the 
singing  of  a  wild  mocking-bird  in  a 
grove.” 

The  point  which  I  think  I  have  de¬ 
monstrated  elsewhere  in  this  matter  is, 
the  invalidity  of  the  position  taken  by 
some,  that  the  singing  faculty  of  these 
little  creatures  is  due  to  a  diseased  con¬ 
dition,  The  specimen  above  dwelt  on 
has  been  for  a  whole  year  at  least  in 
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perfect  health.  It  now  appears,  from 
a  late  number  of  the  Naturalist,  that  a 
gentleman  in  Maryland  amused  him¬ 
self  in  breeding  white  mice,  in  the  hope 
of  raising  a  singer.  After  raising  sev¬ 
eral  hundred,  he  procured  one  that 
manifested  a  little  musical  ability.  It 
sang  in  six  months  about  half  a  dozen 
times.  He  says  that  it  is  in  perfect 
health,  and  that  its  offspring  are  the 
largest  and  the  finest,  and  that  is  an 
amiable,  playful  little  pet.  This  was  a 
domestic  mouse,  and  at  best  but  a  very 
moderate  singer.  But  Hespie  differs 
in  all  respects.  She  is  the  wild  wood- 
mouse,  and  an  incessant  singer,  and 
one  of  very  remarkable  parts  in  musi¬ 
cal  ability.  She  has  also  many  inter¬ 
esting  differences  pertaining  to  habits 
and  food.  Cheese  is  not  relished  by 
her  ;  but  insects  and  grass  are  choice 
morsels.  Her  greatest  luxuries  are 
worms,  and  maggots  out  of  nuts  and 
fruit.  She  will  take  an  earth-worm 
into  her  little  hands,  and  holding  it  up 
to  her  mouth  at  one  end,  will  cause  it 
to  graduallly  shorten  and  disappear,  as 
some  bipeds  from  Faderland  might 
dispatch  a  favorite  sausage.  Her  agil¬ 
ity  in  catching  flies  is  wonderful ;  she 
leaps  at  the  object,  and  rarely  misses  a 
catch. 

A  singular  fact  is  this  :  she  is  subject 
to  occasional  attacks  of  nostalgia.  They 
are  brought  about  in  this  way:  For  her 
health,  as  well  as  our  comfort,  the  cage 
must  be  regularly  cleansed.  This  is  at 
all  times  annoying  to  her.  But  occa¬ 
sionally  the  little  bed  of  cotton-wool,  in 


a  small  box  in  her  large  compartment, 
is  taken  out,  and  burnt,  and  a  new  one 
is  supplied.  This  occurs  about  once  a 
month,  and  invariably  this  change  of 
bed  is  followed  by  a  day  or  two  of  home¬ 
sickness.  She  is  unhappy,  seems  not 
to  like  the  situation,  rears  her  bed  up, 
pulls  it  out,  then  pulls  it  in,  in  part,  and 
goes  off  somewhere,  and  lies  down,  a 
habit  she  does  not  like  to  indulge  in 
outside  of  the  privacy  of  her  little  box. 
The  tiny  being  is  undoubtedly  sick,  and 
has  not  much  appetite.  After  at  most 
two  days,  she  becomes  reconciled,  and 
is  as  merry  and  rollicking  as  ever,  prov¬ 
ing  that  to  animals  and  men  content¬ 
ment  is  a  continual  feast. 

She  is  not  without  imitation,  for  she 
has  appeared  to  listen  to,  and  to  aim  to 
imitate,  the  canary’s  song.  Of  course, 
imitations  are  seldom  to  be  admired, 
and  perhaps,  even  in  music,  mimicry 
may  be  set  down  as  in  the  main  base. 
I  have  known  her  to  be  excited  into 
song  by  the  playing  of  the  piano,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  playing  was  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  key.  There  are  many  things  that 
might  be  said,  but  the  proverb  on  brev¬ 
ity  is  suggestive  ;  so  we  will  add  only 
one  thing  more,  and  we  regret  that  this 
last  say  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
Christian  moral  of  speaking  the  last 
word  kindly.  Alas  for  little  Hespie  ! 
She  repels  every  gentle  approach,  even 
the  hands  that  lovingly  minister  to  her 
comlorts  ;  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  accomplishments,  she  is  a  capri¬ 
cious  and  unamiable  little  vixen. 
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IN  A  shaded  arbor  in-  the  garden  of 
a  pleasant  country  house  on  the 
Hudson  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  seat¬ 
ed  in  close  conversation.  The  lady  is 
handsome  and  middle-aged,  the  gentle¬ 
man  handsome  and  young.  In  the  rear 
of  the  arbor  is  a  thick  clump  of  labur¬ 
num-trees  —  in  blossom  now,  for  it  is 
early  June  —  and  under  their  drooping 
branches  is  a  rustic  seat  so  perfectly 
screened  from  view  that  if  it  were  oc¬ 
cupied  the  fact  would  not  be  discern¬ 
ible  by  those  in  the  arbor.  It  is  the 
young  man  who  is  speaking,  in  a  tone 
between  amusement  and  incredulity  : 

“  My  dear  aunt,  the  idea  is  absurd.” 
“  Granted  ;  but  many  absurd  things 
are  true,  and  so  is  this.  The  girl  is  so 
perfectly  in  love  with  you  that  she  can 
not  conceal  it ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  has 
occurred  to  her  to  try.  She  starts  and 
colors  at  the  sound  of  your  step  ;  she 
turns  pale  when  you  speak  to  her,  and 
trembles  like  a  leaf  if  you  happen  to 
touch  her  hand,  She  sits  dreaming  for 
hours  over  the  book  you  have  chanced 
to  praise,  or  the  flower  you  have  flung 
down.  She  would  lie  down  and  die 
with  joy  if  she  thought  it  would  bene¬ 
fit  you.” 

“  But  she  is  such  a  mere  child,  aunt 
—  only  sixteen,  I  think  you  said.” 

“True;  but  with  these  shy,  bashful 
ones  loving  often  develops  wonderfully 
early.  Consciousness  is  a  slower  growth. 
They  don’t  find  out  that  they  have  any 
hearts  till  they  have  lost  them.” 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  among 
the  laburnum  leaves  behind  them,  but 
both  speakers  were  too  much  occupied 
to  observe  it.  The  lady,  Mrs.  Ellis, 
went  on  ;  “  You  must  trust  me  in  this, 

Harry,  and  let  the  girl  alone  hereafter.” 


“  Let  her  alone,  Aunt  Selina  !  You 
don’t  think  I  have  been  intentionally 
playing  with  the  child’s  feelings  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,  Harry.  I  can  see  how 
it  has  been.  She  is  perfectly  unused  to 
young  men.  Brought  up  among  those 
semi-barbarians,  I  don’t  suppose  she 
ever  saw  a  gentleman  in  her  life  till  she 
came  here.  You  are  a  good-looking 
scamp,  with  a  kind  heart  and  a  gay, 
taking  way.  She  was  sad  and  forlorn, 
and  you  pitied  and  tried  to  amuse  her ; 
and  she  was  susceptible  and  dreamy, 
and  did  not  understand.” 

Again  that  unnoticed  rustle  among 
the  leaves.  The  young  man’s  face  ex¬ 
pressed  a  whimsical  distress.  “  Upon 
my  word,”  he  said,  “  I  did  not  think  I 
was  such  a  dangerous  sort  of  fellow.  I 
shan’t  dare  speak  to  a  girl  for  fear  of 
what  old  Weller  calls  ‘inadwertent  cap- 
tiwation.’  A  pretty  coxcomb  you  would 
make  of  me,  if  I  were  to  believe  you  !  ” 

“Well,  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you 
not  to  fall  into  flirtation.” 

“  Aunt  Selina,  you  are  unjust  !  ”  The 
young  man  spoke  angrily  now.  “  I  have 
not  flirted  with  Michal  Lee.  I  have 
never  offered  her  a  word,  a  glance,  or  a 
sign  which  the  wildest  vanity  could  in¬ 
terpret  into  anything  of  the  kind.  If  I 
were  mean  enough  for  such  trifling,  I 
should  seek  more  attractive  game  than 
a  big  gawky  school-girl,  with  a  yellow 
face  and  a  figure  like  a  dromedary,  and 
who,  poor  child,  has  wept  so  much  that 
she  has  not  even  the  ordinary  girlish 
charm  of  brightness.  I  am  hurt  that  you 
should  think  so  meanly  of  me,  not  only 
in  point  of  feeling  toward  the  girl  her¬ 
self,  but  in  point  of  honor  toward  Edith 
Ray,  whom  you  know  I  truly  love.” 

“  My  dear  Harry,  I  ask  your  pardon 
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I  spoke  jestingly  ;  but  do  not  think  I 
have  the  slightest  doubt  of  your  honor 
or  generous  feeling.  No  one  is  to 
blame,  unless  it  be  myself,  who  should 
have  seen  the  danger  sooner,  and  guard¬ 
ed  against  it.  But  the  question  now  is 
how  to  repair  the  evil.  How  are  we  to 
cure  this  poor  child  of  her  folly,  yet  spare 
her  delicacy  the  shock  of  knowing  we 
have  discovered  it  ? 

“  You  must  send  me  away  at  once.” 

“  And  Edith  coming  next  week  ? 
That  is  almost  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
ask  of  you.” 

“You  have  no  right  to  consider  me 
at  all  —  that  is,  if  you  are  correct  in 
your  judgment,  which  I  still  doubt.  In 
any  case,  my  going  away  can  do  no 
harm  ;  and  if  she  has  any  such  fancy  in 
her  poor  little  head,  I  dare  say  she  will 
quickly  get  over  it.  It  can’t  be  very  se¬ 
rious.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  you  really  ought  to 
go  ,  but  what  to  do  with  the  girl  after¬ 
ward  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  heartily 
wish —  Good  Heaven  !  there  she  is  !” 

There  was  consternation  in  the  last 
words,  for  at  that  moment  the  figure  of 
a  young  girl  burst  from  the  shelter  of 
the  laburnums,  and  with  an  irregular, 
almost  staggering  gait,  fled  toward  the 
house.  But  they  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  face  as  she  shot  past  them,  and 
they  knew  that  she  had  heard  all. 

“  Oh,  Harry  !”  cried  Mrs.  Ellis,  start¬ 
ing  to  her  feet,  “  I  do  believe  we  have 
killed  her.  She  will  die  outright  of  the 
grief  and  the  shame.  My  poor  unhappy 
child  !  ”  and  she  hurried  away,  leaving 
the  young  man  as  much  distressed  as 
herself. 

Michal  Lee  was  the  half-niece  of  Mrs. 
Ellis’s  deceased  husband.  Her  father,  a 
Western  Methodist  preacher,  had  been 
a  man  of  small  culture  indeed,  but  of 
great  native  force  of  character,  an  ardent 
and  impassioned  nature,  which  had  con¬ 
centrated  itself  upon  religion.  He  had 
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married  Michal  Ellis,  a  school  teacher, 
and  a  delicate  and  refined  woman, 
who  had  loved  him  deeply.  But  her 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  hardships 
of  his  life,  and  she  died  when  her  only 
child  was  but  ten  years  old.  The  itin¬ 
erant  preacher,  in  his  frequent  absences, 
had  to  leave  the  little  girl  with  their 
neighbors,  kind  women,  but  rough. 
Their  home  was  a  lonely  hamlet  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  mere 
settlement.  The  girl  had  never  been  to 
school.  Her  mother  had  taught  her  to 
read,  and  her  father  taught  her,  at  least, 
to  think  ;  but  she  had  few  books,  and 
her  range  of  thought  was  necessarily 
narrow. 

Six  months  before  the  time  when  my 
story  begins  Mr.  Lee  died,  leaving  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  the 
widow  of  his  wife’s  half  brother,  and  a 
woman  whom  he  knew,  despite  what  he 
deemed  her  worldiness,  to  be  full  of  gen¬ 
erous  kindness.  Michal  —  that  name 
was  one  of  Mrs.  Ellis’s  trials,  but  she 
never  let  its  owner  know  the  fact  — 
was  now  about  sixteen.  Large-framed, 
though  not  yet  fully  grown,  her  figure 
was  thin  and  .“lathy,”  and  she  had  a 
stoop  in  her  shoulders  common  with 
girls  who  have  grown  too  fast.  Her  feet 
were  large  and  clumsy,  her  hands  large 
and  tanned.  Her  complexion  was  pale 
and  sallow,  her  face  redeemed  from  pos¬ 
itive  ugliness  only  by  the  beauty  of  the 
brow  and  eyes. 

Harry  Boydell,  Mrs.  Ellis’s  nephew, 
was  twenty-two,  just  from  college,  gay, 
brilliant,  kind-hearted,  full  of  youth, 
hope,  and  sunshine.  The  shy,  sorrow¬ 
ing  orphan  excited  his  compassion,  and 
he  was  pleasantly  polite  to  her,  grace¬ 
fully  attentive  to  his  aunt’s  kinswoman. 
But  to  her  he  was  like  a  young  god, 
and  she  worshiped  him.  Yet  she  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  fact  herself  until 
that  day  when,  seated  with  a  book  un¬ 
der  the  laburnum-trees,  she  uninten- 
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tionally  overheard  the  conversation  I 
have  related.  She  heard  Mrs.  Ellis  de¬ 
clare  that  she  was  in  love  with  Harry 
Boydell,  and  she  knew,  in  a  self-con¬ 
victing  flash  that  it  was  true  !  And 
they  knew  it.  Denials  and  conceal¬ 
ments  were  useless  now.  They  had 
seen  her  flight,  and  they  knew  that  she 
knew  that  they  knew  it  !  She  had 
rushed  away  to  her  own  room,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  wept  in 
a  perfect  abandonment  of  grief  and 
shame.  After  a  while  she  rose,  and 
going  to  the  mirror,  studied  her  own 
face  and  figure  reflected  there,  recalling 
the  words  she  had  overheard  from 
Harry.  Could  anything  be  harder  for 
a  woman  than  to  hear  her  personal  de¬ 
fects  thus  spoken  of  by  the  man  she 
loves  ?  She  was  near  going  wild. 

But  she  had  a  great  deal  of  self-com¬ 
mand  after  all,  and  she  went  down  to 
breakfast  the  next  morning  trying  to 
act  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There 
was  no  reference  made  by  any  one  to 
what  they  all  knew.  Harry  was  ready 
to  go  away  ;  and  he  announced  his  de¬ 
parture  as  if  the  fact  and  its  cause  were 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  her.  He 
kissed  his  aunt,  then  bade  good-by  to 
Michal,  shaking  hands  kindly,  and  call¬ 
ing  her  his  cousin.  She  answered  in 
a  dull,  mechanical  way,  not  once 
lsoking  up,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
gone.  And  he  had  gone  despising  her 
—  to  avoid  and  spare  her  because  she 
had  given  her  heart  unasked  !  She  had 
no  room  for  resentment  or  complaint 
against  him ;  she  could  only  submit 
and  accept  his  contempt. 

Of  course  she  was  mistaken  as  to  his 
feeling.  He  was  as  vain  as  the  average 
of  young  men,  but  he  was  also  as  true 
a  gentleman  as  Lancelot,  flower  of 
chivalry,  and  the  secret  of  her  innocent 
heart  was  as  sacred  to  him  as  that  of 
E  laine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,  to  his 
knightly  prototype.  He  felt  for  her  only 


generous  compassion  and  tenderness, 
and  there  was  no  sacrifice  he  would  not 
have  readily  made  to  restore  her  to 
peace  and  happiness. 

Mrs.  Ellis  was  nearly  in  despair  what 
to  do  with  her  charge.  The  child’s 
health  began  to  fail,  and  her  aunt, 
though  she  would  never  have  admitted 
as  much  to  Harry,  really  feared  that  the 
sensitive,  morbid  child  had  got  her 
death-wound.  Accident  came  to  her 
aid. 

In  the  villa  adjoining  her  own  lived  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Leslie.  They 
had  an  only  child,  a  girl  of  twelve 
years,  an  invalid  and  a  cripple  from  her 
birth.  This  girl  had  conceived  for 
Michal  Lee  one  of  those  sudden  and 
intense  attachments  which  such  unfor¬ 
tunates  often  show.  The  gentle  ways 
of  the  young  girl  were  grateful  and 
soothing  to  her,  and  she  was  always 
sending  for  her  or  being  taken  to  see 
her.  The  Leslies  were  about  to  take 
their  child  abroad,  in  the  faint  hope  that 
change  of  climate  might  benefit  her 
and  they  were  anxious  that  Michal 
should  accompany  them.  Hitherto 
Mrs.  Ellis  had  not  given  the  plan  any 
serious  consideration,  but  now  it  seemed 
a  special  intervention  of  Providence  in 
her  behalf.  When  the  proposition  was 
made  to  Michal  she  acceded  to  it  eager¬ 
ly,  and  showed  a  feverish  impatience 
to  get  away.  It  was  not  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  departure  came  that  she  man¬ 
ifested  any  feeling  about  leaving  her 
aunt.  Then  she  threw  her  arms  around 
the  latter’s  neck,  kissed  her  fervently, 
whispered  tremulously,  “  You  have  been 
very  kind  to  me,”  and  was  gone  in  a 
flash. 

Mrs.  Ellis  underrated  the  force  of  her 
niece’s  character.  Certainly  the  latter’s 
position  was  one  to  call  out  whatever 
power  of  resistance,  self-control  and 
pride  she  had.  And  it  did.  She  was 
no  love-lorn  Helena,  obstinately  pining 
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for  “some  bright  particular  star  ”  be¬ 
yond  her  reach.  Her  pain  was  not  the 
hopelessness  of  her  love,  but  the  shame 
of  having  it  known.  This  shame  near¬ 
ly  cured  the  love  —  very  soon  would 
cure  it  entirely.  She  thought  nothing 
could  ever  cure  the  stinging  smart  of 
her  humiliation.  She  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  she  had. 
The  Leslies  were  cheerful,  sunshiny 
people,  cultivated  and  agreeable,  and 
they  loved  her  dearly  —  first  for  their 
child’s  sake,  then  for  their  own.  When 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  poor  child 
died,  they  could  not  part  with  Michal ; 
she  must  remain  to  fill  the  lost  one’s 
place.  So  she  continued  year  after 
year,  to  live  with  them,  they  residing 
still  abroad.  Time,  knowledge,  and 
growth  did  for  her  their  natural  and 
beneficent  work.  The  wound  to  her 
heart,  and  the  sorer  wound  to  her  pride 
healed  at  last.  Michal  Lee  was  a  wo¬ 
man  now,  cheerful,  strong,  and  happy, 
with  a  woman’s  richest  capabilities  of 
enjoyment. 

The  story  returns  to  Harry  Boydell. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  that  at  the  time  we  speak  of  he 
wras  very  much  in  love  with  Edith  Ray, 
a  beautiful,  graceful,  fashionable  girl  of 
twenty,  a  perfect  contrast  to  Michal  Lee 
in  every  thing.  They  were  not  exactly 
engaged,  though  he  had  received  en¬ 
couragement  that  they  might  be  so. 
But  Miss  Ray  was  a  coquette  ;  she  had 
other  strings  to  her  bow.  Harry’s  com¬ 
plete  devotion  was  very  pleasant  to  her, 
but  he  was  only  one,  and  she  felt  her¬ 
self  quite  too  charming  for  monopoly. 
Without  promising  a  great  deal,  she 
managed  to  keep  the  poor  fellow  dang¬ 
ling  after  her  smiles  for  two  or  three 
years.  Whether  she  would  really  have 
jilted  him  at  last  I  can  not  say,  for  she 
had  not  the  chance.  It  was  he  who 
gradually  became  disenchanted.  As  his 
own  character  matured  and  deepened  he 


began  to  discover  the  shallowness  of 
hers.  She  was  not  bad  or  false,  but  she 
had  little  heart  and  little  brain.  By  de¬ 
grees  her  pretty  wiles  lost  their  power 
over  him.  He  felt  neither  anger  nor 
disgust,  and  never  raved  about  his 
“Amy,  shallow-hearted!”  like  the 
grand  heroic  gentleman  in  “  Locksley 
Hall.”  He  simply  grew  a  little  tired  of 
her  ;  and  when  she  showed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  smile  seriously  on  the  suit  of  her 
fiftieth  adorer,  he  was  quite  willing  to 
take  himself  out  of  her  way.  They 
kissed  and  parted  in  the  most  friendly 
and  commonplace  way  imaginable,  and 
the  thing  was  all  over.  Perhaps  he  was 
a  little  cynical  for  a  while,  but  very  am¬ 
iably  so.  He  knew  all  the  time  that  the 
world  is  not  hollow,  nor  all  women  just 
dolls  stuffed  with  sawdust  ;  but  he  sad¬ 
dened  when  he  saw  to  how  few  it  is 
given  to  know  the  love  of  which  he  had 
dreamed.  He  rather  gave  it-  up  for 
himself. 

About  this  time  he  met  with  a  heavy 
loss  of  property ;  three-fourths  of  his 
fortune  was  swept  away  in  some  finan¬ 
cial  crash,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go 
to  work  to  support  himself  and  an  in¬ 
valid  sister.  He  had  studied  law,  but 
hitherto  had  never  practiced.  Now  he 
applied  himself  diligently,  and  soon 
found  that  he  liked  work.  His  powers 
strengthened  ;  he  grew  mentally  vigor¬ 
ous,  began  to  make  money,  and  to  rise 
in  his  profession  —  in  short,  was  a  man 
at  last,  and  not  an  idler. 

But,  like  most  men  of  his  class,  he 
knew  no  moderation  in  work,  and  be¬ 
fore  many  years  his  health  began  to 
break.  He  did  not  take  warning.  He 
was  retained  in  an  important  and  excit¬ 
ing  case,  and  he  labored  on  it  day  and 
night  scarcely  stopping  to  take  food  or 
sleep.  He  made  a  splendid  plea,  and 
gained  his  case  ;  but  next  day  he  was 
smitten  down  with  a  fever,  which  had 
nearly  been  the  end  of  him.  Skilled 
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physicians  pulled  him  through,  however 
and  then  imperatively  ordered  him  to 
take  three  months  of  perfect  rest. 

In  this  period  of  enforced  leisure  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Ellis  at  her  home 
on  the  Hudson.  It  was  years  since  he 
had  been  there.  As  for  Michal  Lee,  he 
had  almost  forgotten  her  existence,  un¬ 
til  she  was  recalled  to  his  mind  by  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  known  her. 
Mrs.  Ellis  had  told  him  long  ago  that 
she  remained  absent,  but  that  she  was 
well  and  happy  ;  and  he  had  felt  hearti¬ 
ly  glad  that  he  had  not  been  the  unin¬ 
tentional  cause  of  any  lasting  pain  to 
her.  He  remembered  her,  not  grate¬ 
fully,  as  a  man  might  a  more  beautiful 
woman  who  had  loved  him  unsought, 
but  with  a  generous  compassion  for  her 
youth  and  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  know  where  she 
had  gone  ;  but  had  an  idea  that  she  was 
with  her  Western  kindred,  and  proba¬ 
bly  married  by  this  time. 

Now  the  truth  was,  Michal  Lee  was 
at  the  time  within  a  stones-throw  of 
him.  The  Leslies  had  returned  some 
weeks  ago,  bringing  her  with  them ; 
but  for  some  reason  Mrs.  Ellis  had  not 
thought  best  to  mention  the  fact. 

One  afternoon  he  was  returning,  heat¬ 
ed,  torn,  and  very  muddy,  from  a  fishing 
excursion.  Thinking  he  saw  Mrs.  Ellis 
alone  in  the  piazza,  he  walked  up 
the  steps  regardless  of  his  ill  plight  ;  but 
when  he  had  advanced  too  far  for  re¬ 
treat  he  perceived  to  his  dismay  that  it 
was  not  his  aunt,  but  a  stranger,  young 
and  beautiful.  She  stood  leaning  against 
a  column.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  of 
superb  proportions,  the  poise  of  the 
head  regal.  She  had  a  calm,  clear-cut 
face,  a  complexion  fair  but  not  pale, 
large,  gray,  steady  eyes.  Her  dress  of 
some  shining  summer  stuff,  fell  round 
her  in  long  sweeping  folds  that  seemed 
a  part  of  herself. 

She  turned  as  Harry  approached,  and 


her  lips  parted  in  a  slow  smile  which 
lighted  the  whole  face  and  made  it  daz¬ 
zling.  Harry  was  puzzled  as  well  as 
embarrassed,  for  the  look  had  recoemi- 
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tion  in  it.  He  advanced  hesitatingly. 

“  Mr.  Boydell  has  forgotten  me  I  per¬ 
ceive,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  clear, 
sweet  voice.  “  I  must  introduce  myself. 
I  am  Michal  Lee.” 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  he  took 
it,  stammering  and  confused.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  get  out  some  stupid  common¬ 
place  about  pleasuie  at  seeing  her  again, 
and  Mrs.  Ellis  coming  out  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  he  was  glad  to  make  his  disarray 
the  excuse  for  a  hasty  retreat.  He  knew 
he  had  appeared  like  a  fool.  But  he 
was  lost  in  admiration  and  wonder. 
Could  this  sunerb  beauty  be  really  the 
awkward  girl  he  compared  to  a  drom-- 
edary.  Could  this  queenly  woman,  so 
calm,  so  smiling,  so  assured,  be  really 
the  sad,  shy,  trembiinglittle  Michal  Lee? 
She  seemed  to  have  utterly  forgotten  the 
circumstance  of  their  former  acquain¬ 
tance,  or  if  not,  the  recollection  had 
long  since  ceased  to  embarrass  her. 

But  it  had  just  begun  to  embarrass 
him,  he  was  so  afraid  she  would  think 
he  remembered  it,  and  despise  him  for 
a  coxcomb,  that  he  could  not  forget  it 
for  a  moment.  They  met  daily,  but 
though  he  was  irresistibly  attracted  and 
fascinated,  he  could  not  feel  at  ease  in 
her  presence.  The  Leslies  saw  a  great 
deal  of  company,  and  Miss  Lee  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
circle.  To  Boydell  she  was  the  same 
as  to  the  rest,  gracious  and  serene  ;  but 
each  day  he  grew  more  uncomfortable 
—  and  more  in  love.  Yes,  that  was 
the  truth.  He  loved  her.  Not  as  the 
gay,  light-hearted  youth  had  loved 
Edith  Ray,  but  with  all  the  concentrated 
force  and  fervor  of  the  stronger,  more 
earnest  man.  But  he  had  very  little 
hope.  He  had  never  been  really  a  vain 
man,  and  experience  had  not  increased 
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his  self-confidence.  Bitterly  now  he 
remembered  the  time  —  ten  years  ago 
—  when  from  the  height  of  his  youthful 
pride  and  happiness  he  had  looked 
down  in  condescending  pity  on  the  poor 
little  moth  singed  in  his  splendid  flame. 
Now  the  case  was  reversed.  From  the 
height  of  her  noble  womanhood  she 
had,  indeed,  a  right  to  look  down  in¬ 
differently  upon  him.  He  knew  she 
was  not  passionless  and  cold,  but  she 
seemed  so  far  removed  from  him  ! 
Could  he  ever  reach  her  heart  ? 

He  meant  to  be  prudent  and  reticent, 
to  guard  against  any  revelation  of  his 
feelings  until  she  should  know  him  bet¬ 
ter  and  be  more  prepared  to  listen  to 
him  ;  but,  of  course,  he  failed  to  keep 
this  resolution.  A  whimsical  fate  se¬ 
lected  the  spot  where  his  secret  was  told. 

One  hot  afternoon  they  were  saunter¬ 
ing  together  in  the  garden  ;  she  com¬ 
plained  of  fatigue,  and  sat  down  on  the 
rustic  bench  under  the  laburnum-trees. 
It  was  their  blossom-time  and  the  long 
golden  chains  drooped  over  Miss  Lee’s 
head,  one  even  resting  in  vivid  contrast 
against  her  rich  dark  hair.  She  was 
silent,  leaning  back  a  little  languidly, 
her  white  hand  trifling  with  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  He  sat  beside  her  also  in 
silence,  but  memory  and  fancy  were 
both  busy.  His  cheeks  began  to  flush 
and  his  eyes  to  burn  with  the  emotions 
he  could  not  subdue.  She  chanced  to 
look  toward  him,  and  started  in  genuine 
surprise  at  the  unmistakable  language 
of  his  eyes.  He  saw  that  she  had  read 
his  secret,  and  in  a  moment  it  leaped  to 
his  lips.  He  held  her  hand  in  his.  and 
was  pleading  his  suit  with  a  passionate 
ferver  which  no  woman  can  hear  un¬ 
moved. 

Miss  Lee  did  not.  She  withdrew  her 
hand  and  said  gently,  “  I  am  very,  very 
sorry  for  this,  Mr.  Boydell.  If  I  had 
suspected  its  possibility  even,  I  would 
have  prevented  it.” 


“  Is,  then,  the  expression  of  my  feel¬ 
ings  so  painful  to  you  ?  ” 

“Rather  so  incredible?  Forgive  me 
tor  saying  you  are  the  last  man  on  earth 
from  whom  it  would  have  seemed  to  me 
possible  that  I  should  hear  such  words.” 

“  Am  I  so  utterly  repugnant  to  you  ?” 

“  You  misinterpret  me,”  answered 
she,  earnestly.  “  I  have  no  feeling 
toward  you  but  the  truest  esteem  and 
friendship.  But  ” —  She  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  a  slight  flush  suffused  her 
face,  and  she  went  on  :  “  Let  me  speak 
plain.  There  was  a  time  when  to  have 
heard  the  words  you  have  just  spoken 
would  have  been  the  greatest  happiness 
I  could  know.  I  was  a  child  then,  rude, 
ignorant,  unformed,  but  with  a  power 
of  feeling  and  affection  which  I  fear  I 
do  not  possess  now.  I  was  too  simple 
to  know  the  utter  folly  of  my  dream 
until  I  was  awakened  from  it.  It  was 
a  bitter  awakening  for  a  proud  and  sen¬ 
sitive  child  ;  but  it  had  this  advantage 
—  it  was  complete,  You  predicted  that 
the  girl  ‘  would  get  over  it.’  You  were 
right.  All  the  forces  of  her  nature  rose 
to  assist  her  in  strangling  that  folly. 
She  has  got  over  it  ;  and  the  cure  was 
so  perfect  that  any  relapse  was  from  the 
first  impossible.” 

“  You  talk  of  your  own  folly,  but  you 
have  no  compassion  on  mine.  You 
punish  me  very  bitterly,  Michal.” 

“  I  have  no  wish  to  punish,  for,  in¬ 
deed,  I  never  blamed  you.  I  only  speak 
the  truth  plainly  as  is  best  for  us  both. 
Do  you  not  see  that  having  for  so  many 
years  smiled  half  in  scorn,  half  in  pity, 
of  that  childish  love  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  repeat  itself?” 

“You  are  pitiless,  Michal,”  he  an¬ 
swered  with  a  bitterness  almost  angry. 
“  For  God’s  sake  forget  that  incident  of 
a  time  when  we  were  both  ignorant 
children  !  It  has  cost  me  more  than 
you  on  your  own  showing.  If  we  had 
met  as  strangers  you  might  have  failed 
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to  love  me,  but  you  would  not  have  de¬ 
tested  me.” 

How  earnestly  she  besought  his  for¬ 
giveness  !  how  gently  she  deprecated 
his  anger  !  She  was  as  far  from  un¬ 
kindness  as  from  tenderness  ;  she  was 
simply  indifferent.  It  was  as  she  had 
said  ;  she  had  cured  herself  of  loving 
him  as  of  a  folly,  and  the  cure  was  com¬ 
plete.  She  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  do  the  same.  She  wanted  him  for 
a  friend.  Why  could  they  not  take  “  a 
new  departure,”  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
a  foolish  dead  past  construct  a  cheerful 
living  friendship  in  which  both  should 
be  content  ? 

What  could  the  man  do  ?  He  could 
not  blame  her ;  she  had  been  kind,  wo¬ 
manly  and  frank.  But  he  forbade  her 
to  suppose  that  his  love  was  a  mere 
childish  fancy  that  could  be  cured.  It 
had  struck  its  roots  too  deeply  into  the 
core  of  his  being,  and  would  live  while 
he  lived.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  rid  of 
it.  Wherever  she  went  his  love  would 
follow  her.  She  might  never  care  for 
it,  but  it  would  be  always  hers.  Then 
he  bade  her  good-by,  and,  in  spite  of 
doctors,  went  back  to  his  office  and  his 
work. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Miss  Lee  was 
in  New  York  last  winter,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  certain  small  but 
brilliant  circles.  She  often  met  Harry 
Boydell,  and  always  with  a  gentle 
friendliness  as  frank  as  it  was  unembar¬ 
rassed.  His  manner  toward  her  was 
grave  and  quiet,  yet  she  could  not  mis¬ 
take  its  meaning.  It  was  full  of  what, 
if  I  might  be  allowed,  I  should  call  re¬ 
pressed  devotion.  To  one  looking  on 
it  expressed  nothing  ;  to  her  it  said, 
plainly,  “  I  am  yours  only  and  always, 
and  you  know  it.  Our  common  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fact  is  a  tie  between  us 
which  you  can  not  ignore.  Some  day 
you  may  need  me  and  draw  me  to  your¬ 
self.” 


I  do  not  know  whether  any  woman 
could  stand  that  kind  of  thing  entirely 
unmoved  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Miss 
Lee  gave  no  sign.  And  when  the 
spring  came,  and  she  left  town,  they 
parted  as  they  had  met. 

In  the  month  of  May  Mrs.  Ellis  had 
a  severe  illness,  which  greatly  alarmed 
her  friends,  Michal  Lee  was,  of  course, 
in  attendance  upon  her,  and  Harry 
Boydell,  her  only  near  relative,  was 
sent  for  to  arrange  her  affairs  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  her  death.  For  many 
days  the  two  shared  a  tender  and  anx¬ 
ious  watch  by  the  sick-bed,  all  mere 
personal  feelings  put  aside  or  forgotten 
—  united  for  the  time  by  their  common 
affection  and  care  for  the  sufferer. 

Happily  for  her  many  friends,  Mrs. 
Ellis  did  not  die.  Her  disorder  took  a 
favorable  turn,  and  she  was  recovering 
rapidly,  so  that  Harry  prepared  to  re¬ 
turn  to  town.  He  felt  compelled  to 
hasten  his  departure  on  account  of 
some  important  business  which  would 
take  him  in  a  few  weeks  to  England. 
He  expected  to  be  detained  abroad  for 
a  year,  and  possibly  longer. 

He  was  to  take  a  "train  which  left  at 
noon,  and  proposed  to  walk  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Miss 
Lee  was  in  the  sick-room,  when  he 
came  to  say  good-by  to  his  aunt.  He 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Mrs.  Ellis, 
and  then  held  out  his  hand  to  Michal. 
She  gave  him  hers — the  beautiful  large 
white  hand  which  he  had  lately  seen 
ministering  so  untiringly  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  invalid.  Its  touch  was 
cool  and  steady  now,  and  there  was  no 
faltering  in  her  clear  sweet  voice.  She 
bade  him  farewell  very  kindly;  but  he 
felt,  with  what  was  almost  a  sob  in  his 
throat,  that  it  was  only  kindly,  not  ten¬ 
derly.  She  pitied,  but  she  could  never 
love  him.  He  could  hardly  speak,  but 
wrung  her  hand  almost  fiercely,  then 
hurrying  from  the  room,  he  fairly  ran 
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down  the  avenue  and  out  into  the  road. 

Michal  Lee  turned  calmly  to  the  sick 
woman’s  bedside,  smoothed  her  pillow, 
and  gave  her  a  cool  draught  ;  then 
summoned  the  nurse  and  walked  quietly 
into  the  garden.  But  no  sooner  was 
she  out  of  sight  than  her  stately  com¬ 
posure  failed  utterly.  Tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes  ;  her  breath  came  in 
short,  quick  sobs ;  her  steps  were  wild 
and  trembling.  She  hurried  to  the 
shelter  of  the  laburnum-trees,  and 
flinging  herself  upon  her  knees  on  the 
ground,  her  arms  resting  upon  the 
bench  and  her  face  buried  in  them,  gave 
way  to  a  perfect  passion  of  tears.  Bit¬ 
terly  she  reproached  herself  for  the 
folly  and  the  pride  which  had  bade  her 
fling  away  the  love  which  she  knew  had 
become  to  her  the  richest  prize  on 
earth.  She  had  lost  it  now  irrevocably. 
It  would  never  be  offered  her  again. 
She  had  felt  instinctively  that  he  meant 
this  parting  to  be  their  final  one.  Even 
such  love  as  his  would  be  wearied  out 
at  last.  He  would  learn  some  day  that 
loving  her  was  a  folly,  and  would  cure 
himself  of  it  as  she  had  done  before. 
The  pain  of  that  okl  wound  had  been 
far  less  bitter  than  this.  Then  she  had 
felt,  indeed,  humiliation,  but  no  self-re¬ 
proach.  She  had  dreaded  lest  he  should 
despise  her  ;  now  she  despised  herself. 

A  step  on  the  gravel  startled  her. 
She  looked  up  and  met  the  eager,  ten¬ 
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der,  searching  gaze  of  Harry  Boydell. 

Of  course,  with  the  barriers  of  pride 
so  perfectly  beaten  down,  it  did  not  take 
long  for  a  complete  explanation  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Harry  Boydell  missed 
the  train  that  day,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  regretted  it.  When  an  hour  had 
passed,  and  they  were  talking  with 
some  approach  to  calmness,  Michal 
questioned  him  as  to  what  had  brought 
him  back  so  unexpectedly. 

“  It  was  a  sudden,  foolish,  impulse,” 
answered  he,  “  but  an  irresistible  one. 
I  despaired  of  your  ever  loving  me,  and 
I  wanted  one  memento  of  the  time 
when  you  once  did  so.  I  meant  to 
carry  off  just  a  handful  ot  leaves  from 
the  laburnum-tree  to  dream  sad  dreams 
upon  when  far  away  from  you.” 

Harry  Boydell  sailed  for  Europe  a 
week  later  than  he  had  intended,  but 
he  did  not  go  alone.  There  had  been 
a  very  quiet  wedding,  to  which  few 
guests  were  invited,  for  Mrs.  Ellis  could 
not  yet  bear  much  excitement.  But 
some  little  comment  was  excited  among 
the  ladies  present  by  a  singular  sole¬ 
cism  apparent  in  the  costume  of  the 
bride.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms  which  should 
fasten  the  bridal  veil,  the  rich  dark 
locks  of  Michal  Lee  were  adorned 
with  golden  laburnum  flowers. 

Harper' s. 
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CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

F  the  denizens  of  our  large  cities 
ever  compare  their  own  life  with 
life  in  the  country  it  is  during  the  ex¬ 
cessively  hot  weather  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  feel  that 
we  should  be  better  pleased  with  the 
experiences  of  others  than  with  our  own 
lot,  and  hence  such  feelings  are  unreli¬ 
able.  The  lights  and  shadows  are 
strangely  blended  in  human  existence. 
We  all  have  our  bright  and  sunny  ex¬ 
periences  at  times,  and  then  again  we 
are  weighed  down  with  life’s  trials  and 
disappointments.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  relative  quality  of  city 
and  country  life.  Each  has  its  bright 
phazes  ;  each  its  dark  side.  Spending 
a  few  hot  summer  days  even  among 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  charming  New 
England,  does  not  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  to  look  for  the  higher  life  in 
city  or  country.  No  one  can  deny  but 
that  the  city  has  many  advantages. 
Lectures,  libraries,  theatres,  operas, 
and  meetings  of  various  kinds  calcu¬ 
lated  to  interest  and  amuse,  are  missed 
in  the  country.  Besides,  there  is  the 
higher  refinement  and  polish  that  the 
cultivated  fail  to  find  to  the  same  extent 
elsewhere.  And  yet  too  much  of  life 
in  town  is  seemingly  wasted  in  the 
general  excitement  of  our  daily  duties. 
The  daily  *papers  are  read,  current  top¬ 
ics  discussed,  the  last  opera  criticised, 
and  the  favorite  lecturer  admired,  but 
the  routine  of  a  week  is  too  frequently 
the  routine  of  a  lifetime.  At  the  end 
of  one  year  or  ten  years  one  asks,  what 
has  it  amounted  too  ?  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  no  great  ends  or  re¬ 
sults  are  worked  out  in  the  city.  By 


no  means.  We  refer  to  the  life  of  the 
masses  as  they  live  to-day,  in  our  cities, 
and  to  the  general  tendency  of  city 
experiences. 

We  have  thought  much  upon  this 
subject,  and  have  endeavored  to  trace 
the  effect  of  each  life  upon  individuals 
of  like  taste,  and  equal  early  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  culture,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  after  all,  there  is  a  deep  undercur¬ 
rent  of  life  in  the  country,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  cannot  be  enjoyed 
in  the  city.  There  one’s  surroundmgs 
are  more  suggestive  of  thought,  and 
what  is  still  better,  one  has  more  time 
to  think.  With  culture  to  enable  one  to 
enjoy  what  is  beautiful  and  refining,  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  richer  and  more 
satisfactory  life  may  be  led  in  country 
than  in  town.  And  yet,  a  blending  of 
the  two  is  desirable.  But,  whether  we 
enjoy  much  or  little,  wherever  we  may 
be  situated,  depends  most  of  all  upon 
the  purity  of  our  lives,  and  the  efforts 
we  make  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  around  us. 


BRANDY  AND  WORK. 

T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  a  paper  on  “Further 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  alcohol  and 
exercise  on  the  illimination  of  nitrogen, 
and  on  pulse  and  temperature  of  the 
body,”  was  presented  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Parkes.  It  contained  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  experiments  made  on  a 
soldier,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  oat  meal  and  milk,  and 
who,  at  one  time,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  more  than  a  fair  amount  of 
whiskey.  As  a  soldier,  however,  he 
bears  the  character  of  a  steady  man,  in 
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the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  His 
experience  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  is 
noteworthy.  He  commenced  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  brandy  period  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  belief  that  the  brandy  would 
enable  him  to  perform  the  work  more 
easily,  but  ended  with  the  opposite  con¬ 
viction.  The  brandy  was  taken  in  four 
ounce  doses  at  10  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and  6 
P.  M.,  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  work  was  chiefly  done  in  the  two 
hours  immediately  succeeding  each  dose 
and  from  6  to  8  A.  M.  The  two  hours’ 
wofk  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  first  four  fluid  ounces  of 
brandy  was,  he  thought,  done  equally 
well  with  and  without  the  brandy.  The 
man  affirmed  that  he  could  tell  no  dif¬ 
ference,  except  that,  to  use  his  own 
words.  “  the  brandy  seemed  to  give  him 
a  kind  of  spirit  which  made  him  think 
he  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  do  it  he  found  he  was 
less  capable  than  he  thought.”  After 
the  second  four  ounces  of  brandy  he 
felt  hot  and  thirsty  ;  but  on  the  first  two 
days  he  thought  he  worked  as  well  as 
on  the  “  water,”  days.  On  the  third 
day,  however,  he  had  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  was  surprised  to  find  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  from  time  to  time,  be¬ 
cause,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  of  his 
breathing  not  being  so  good.” 

The  third  four  fluid  ounces  of  brandy 
at  6  P.  M,  produced  on  all  three  days 
very  marked  narcotic  effects  ;  immedi¬ 
ately  after  taking  it  he  became  heavy, 
felt  the  greatest  indisposition  to  exert 
himself  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
throwing  down  his  spade  and  giving  up 
work.  He  worked  with  no  vigor,  and 
on  the  second  eveningthought  his  mus¬ 
cular  power  decidedly  lessened.  On  the 
third  evening,  as  it  was  raining,  he  could 
not  dig  but  took  walking  and  running 
exercise  under  cover.  On  attempting 
to  run  he  found  to  his  great  surprise, 
as  he  is  a  particularly  fast  and  good  run¬ 


ner,  that  he  could  not  do  so  ;  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  run  he  had  palpitation  and 
got  out  of  breath  and  was  obliged  to 
stop,  so  that  he  stated,  on  the  next  day, 
“  if  he  had  his  accoutrements  on  and 
been  ordered  to  ‘  double,’  he  could  not 
have  obeyed  the  order.”  After  coming 
in  from  work  on  each  evening,  he  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  was 
roused  with  difficulty.  This  lasted  three 
or  four  hours,  after  which  he  was  rest¬ 
less  and  sleepless. 

The  man’s  own  judgment  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  trial,  that  he  would  prefer  to 
work  without  the  brandy  ;  and,  when 
asked  his  reasons,  he  mentioned  “  the 
increased  thirst,  the  heaviness  in  the 
evening,  and  the  fluttering  at  the  heart.” 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

ONG  since  we  became  a  convert 
to  the  system  of  Life  Insurance 
now  so  common  in  this  and  other 
countries.  So  great  are  its  advantages, 
and  so  many  are  the  blessings  that  are 
continually  realized  from  it  on  every 
hand,  that  it  seems  to  us  a  duty  that 
devolves  upon  every  man,  of  moderate 
means,  at  least,  to  provide,  in  this  way, 
for  the  loved  ones,  in  case  he  may  un¬ 
expectedly  be  taken  away.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  point  is  now  generally 
conceded,  so  we  need  not  consider  it. 
We  call  attention  to  this  topic  now 
that  we  may  commend  the  Chicago 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  this  city.  For 
many  years  we  have  known  personally, 
John  W.  Clapp,  the  Secretary  of  the 
company,  upon  whom  has  devolved  the 
management  of  the  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness  since  its  organization.  We  have 
known  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  Professor, 
and  as  a  business  man.  And  we  can 
assure  our  readers  that  they  can  safely 
rely  upon  the  management  of  this  vig¬ 
orous  company.  It  is  now  writing 
some  three  hundred  policies  per  month, 
while  the  prospects  of  considerable 
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increase  over  that  number  for  the  re¬ 
maining  months  of  the  year  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  gratifying.  Its  agents  are  men 
of  the  right  stamp,  ancl  ring,  truthful, 
earnest,  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  their 
chosen  company.  They  are  men  of 
character  and  understanding,  and  pre¬ 
sent  life  insurance  on  its  merits,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  clap-trap  and  scorning  decep¬ 
tion.  Economy  and  care  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  earnestness  and  honesty  in 


the  field  —  these  are  the  secrets  of  the- 
past  success  of  the  “  Chicago  Life,’' 
and  these  are  the  elements  which  will 
multiply  its  past  successes  in  the  future. 
We  write  these  words  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  Life  Insurance,  and  know  that 
we  cannot  mislead  any  one  who  may 
be  influenced  by  what  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  address  of  the  company 
is  92,  Market  street,  Chicago. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


There  have  been  discovered  within 
a  short  time  near  Rio  Vista,  California, 
a  number  of  bones  of  an  animal  of 
immense  size.  The  portions  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation  were  the 
teeth,  one  of  which  weighs  ten  and 
one-halt  pounds.  The  grinding  sur¬ 
face  is  ten  inches  in  length  and  four 
inches  wide,  the  tooth  measuring 
twenty  inches  in  circumference  at  this 
part  and  seven  inches  at  the  point 
where  it  is  broken  from  the  jaw.  The 
length  from  grinding  surface  to  the 
break  of  the  prong  is  ten  inches.  The 
neck  bone,  one  of  the  vertebras,  is 
twenty-four  inches  in  circumference. 
The  remains  were  found  in  an  adobe 
formation  underneath  a  sratum  of 
rock  four  feet  thick.  The  nature  of  the 
overlying  rock  is  not  stated. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  is  arranging  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  fossils  and  specimeas  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  the  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  Among 
the  interesting  specimens  already  on 
exhibition  are  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
man  which  were  found  in  1544,  These  • 
remains  consist  of  the  tibia,  the  femur, 


and  the  low&£  jaw  bone.  A  fossil  re¬ 
sembling  a  Lunch  of  ostrich  feathers  ; 
shark’s  teeth,  six  and  one  quarter  inches 
in  length  and  weighing  two  pounds 
each ;  a  mammoth’s  tooth,  weighing 
sixteen  and  one  half  pounds  ;  a  lizard’s 
lower  jaw  bone,  two  and  one-half  feet 
long,  and  a  fossil  oyster,  twenty-two 
inches  long,  are  among  the  curiosities 
of  the  collection.  There  are  also  one 
hundred  glass  jars,  containing  speci¬ 
mens  preserved  in  alcohol.  One  of 
these  is  a  mammoth  spider,  whose  bite 
is  equally  as  poisonous  as  that  of  the 
rattlesnake.  This  specimen  was  found 
at  Ingleside,  Prof.  Holmes’  plantation, 
near  Charleston.  The  shells  of  the 
Southern  Coast  are  well  represented. 
The  professor  has  proposed  to  send  the 
collection  to  England,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  ultimately  be  retained  in 
the  Museum  at  the  Park. 

A  Flower  has  been  recently  de¬ 
scribed  by  an  eye-witness  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  is  so  great  a  rarity  that 
one  is  apt  to  treat  it  as  a  fable  and 
wait  for  the  confirmation  of  one’s  own 
eyesight.  It  belongs  to  the  narcissus 
kind  of  bulbs,  and  bears  the  botanical 
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name  of  ophyrs  mouche.  There  were 
three  naked  flowers  on  the  stalk  hang¬ 
ing  on  one  side ;  the  underneath  one 
was  fading  while  the  two  others  were 
in  all  their  beauty.  They  represented 
a  perfect  humming  bird.  The  breast 
of  bright  emerald  green  is  a  complete 
copy  of  this  bird,  and  the  throat,  head, 
beak  and  eyes  are  a  most  perfect  imi¬ 
tation.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body 
and  the  two  outstretched  wings  are 
bright  rose  color,  one  might  almost  say 
flesh  colored.  On  the  abdomen  rests 
the  whole  propagation  apparatus  of  a 
deep  dark  brown  tint,  in  the  form  of  a 
two-winged  gad-fly. 

A  New  York  chemist,  by  a  peculiar 
process,  now  produces  musk  from 
blood,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  article,  except  by  the 
absence  of  the  hairs  genep&jly  found  in 
the  product  of  the  musk-deer.  By 
adding  these,  the  microscope  even  fails 
to  detect  any. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  made  an  ascent 
in  a  balloon  from  the  Derby  (England) 
Arboretum  during  a  thunderstorm, 
sends  to  the  Derby  Mercury  an  account 
of  what  he  saw :  “  I  believe  I  wit¬ 

nessed  a  sight  that  has  never  been  seen 
before.  In  one  direction  the  black 
storm  was  raging  in  all  its  fury.  At 
times  the  lightning  ran  from  top  to 
bottom  in  zig-zag  form.  This  pro¬ 
duced  rolling  thunder.  At  other  times 
the  great  black  block  would  split  open, 
and  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  would  fol¬ 
low.  The  lightning  appeared  more 
hollow  than  is  seen  and  heard  from  the 
earth.  Over  those  parts  that  the  storm 
had  passed  there  appeared  light  clouds 
moving  in  another  direction,  and  look¬ 
ing  like  white  smoke  issuing  from  a  fire 
without  flame.” 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
New  York  Oxygen  Gas  Company  has 


extended  pipes  from  their  works  in 
Eleventh  avenue,  corner  of  Forty-First 
street,  to  and  through  Twenty-Third 
street  to  the  plaza  formed  by  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Broadway,  Fifth  avenue, 
Twenty-Third  and  Twenty-Fourth 
streets,  where  they  have  erected  large 
and  beautiful  chandeliers  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  new  and  splendid  oxyhy- 
drogen  lights.  The  exhibition  is  a 
most  gratifying  success.  The  whole 
square  is  magnificently  illuminated  at 
night.  The  plaza  is  an  excellent  lo¬ 
cality  for  showing  the  invention,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in 
the  city,  crowded  at  nearly  all  times 
with  pedestrians  and  vehicles.  The 
light  is  presented  in  the  form  of  intense 
white  tufts  of  flame,  which  burn  very 
steadily  and  yield  most  brilliant  illumi¬ 
nation,  imparting  a  cheerful  radiance 
to  every  object  in  the  neighborhood, 
bringing  out  the  natural  colors  almost 
like  sun  light.  The  company  is  now  in 
readiness,  we  understand,  to  contract 
for  the  lighting  of  all  the  streets  by 
this  method.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
its  general  introduction  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  a  great  public  improve¬ 
ment.  Our  streets,  thus  lighted,  would 
be  rendered  attractive  and  safe.  Men 
who  love  darkness  because  their  deeds 
are  evil  would  have  to  emigrate  to 
places  where  oxygen  lights  were  un¬ 
known.  A  single  jet  of  the  new  light 
is  alleged  to  be  equal  in  illuminating 
power  to  sixteen  of  the  ordinary  street 
gas  jets.  When  the  two  lights  are 
placed  side  by  side,  the  common  gas 
flame  looks  exceedingly  poor  and  dingy. 
The  ordinary  oxyhydrogen  light  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  directing  a  combined  jet  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  against  a  block 
of  lime,  which  latter  is  raised  to  a 
white  heat.  Each  light  requires  con¬ 
stant  special  superintendence  for  the 
purpose  of  changing*  or  turning  the 
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dime,  as  it  crumbles  away  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  unsuitable  for  ordinary  street  uses. 
The  improved  light  is  produced  by  the 
simple  union  in  one  burner  of  a  jet  of 
oxygen  and  ajet  of  common  street  gas, 
no  lime  or  special  attendance  being  re¬ 
quired.  The  street  gas  supplies  the 
hydrogen  and  carboniferous  matter 
requisite  for  illumination.  The  com¬ 
pany  make  the  oxygen  gas  by  the 
manganese  process,  discovered  by  the 
distinguished  French  chemist  Tessie 
du  Motay,  consisting,  substantially,  in 
subjecting  a  quantity  of  manganese, 
placed  in  a  retort,  to  a  heat  of  850° 
Fah,  in  combination  with  a  steam  jet, 
whereby  the  oxygen  is  liberated  and 
carried  into  the  gasometer  for  use.  The 
manganates  are  regenerated  and  are 
used  over  and  over,  without  loss,  by 
condensing  the  steam  and  directing 
upon  them  currents  of  atmospheric  air. 
Oxygen  is  thus  very  rapidly  and  cheaply 


produced.  This  process  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  back  volumes  of  the 
Scientific  American ,  particularly  in 
Volume  XVIII.  One  of  the  earliest 
exhibitions  of  the  improved  light  in  New 
York  was  at  the  premises  of  the  Pneu¬ 
matic  Railway  under  Broadway,  at 
Warren  street,  where  the  underground 
waiting  room  and  also  the  pneumatic 
passenger  car  were  for  some  time  by  it 
lighted.  The  oxygen  was  condensed 
in  cylinders  and  carried  upon  the  car. 
In  addition  to  the  uses  of  oxygen  gas 
for  illumination  purposes,  it  is  becom- , 
ing  extensively  employed  in  New  York  as 
a  medical  agent.  It  is  administered  to 
patients  suffering  with  asthma,  pneu¬ 
monia,  croup,  etc.,  either  by  charging 
the  apartment  with  the  gas,  or  by 
mouth  piece  and  bag.  The  vivifying 
effects  of  oxygen  upon  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  are  well  known. 


VARIETIES. 


—  A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Dumas  ;  there  are  many  good 
ones  but  this  is  particularly  character¬ 
istic  of  the  great  writer:  One  day  his 
son,  whose  pocket  book  was  very  light 
at  that  time,  was  strolling  along  the 
Boulevard,  when  he  met  a  literary 
chum,  and  after  a  few  minutes’  conver¬ 
sation  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
goto  the  “  Maison  d’Or,”  and  enjoy  a 
first-class  breakfast.  “  Well  and  good,” 
said  Dumas,  jr.,  “  but  I  have  only  five 
francs  ;  how  much  have  you  ?”  “  Three.” 
**  Eight  francs  will  never  do  for  the 
royal  meal  we  desire,  so  we  had  better 
abandon  the  idea.”  “Where  is  your 
father?”  asked  the  friend.  “  Tiens ! 
I  forgot,  he  will  lend  me  twenty  francs,” 


and  off  rushed  Dumas,  jr.,  to  the  author 
of  the  “  Three  Musketeers.”  Ten 
minutes  after  he  returned  laughing 
heartily.  “  Well,”  said  the  chum,  “did 
he  give  it  to  you  ?  ”  “No,,’  answered 

Dumas,  jr.  ;  “  on  the  contrary,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  my  five  francs  !  ” 

—  “George,”  asked  the  teacher  of  a 
Sunday  school  class,  “  Who  above  all 
others  shall  you  wish  first  to  see  when 
you  get  to  heaven  ?  ”  With  a  face 
brightening  up  with  anticipation,  the 
little  fellow  shouted  “  Gerliah  !  ” 

—  A  correspondent  at  Vienna  writes  : 
I  always  calculate  the  number  of  stran¬ 
gers  by  the  number  of  brides  which 
cross  one’s  path.  Your  female  readers 
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will  ask  how  I  know  a  bride  when  I  see 
one.  But  I  reply,  my  clear  ladies,  I  can 
tell  in  an  instant —  and,  so  to  say,  with 
half  an  eye — any  traveling  “young 
married  woman.”  I  have  no  need  to 
look  at  the  luggage,  which  is  new  ;  nor 
at  her  husband,  who  looks  as  it  he  was 
not  cjuite  sure  that  he  has  not  been 
hasty;  nor  even  at  the  dress.  No;  a 
bride  walks  into  a  room  as  a  thing 
apart.  Brides  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  serious  and  the  smiling. 
The  first  enters  with  a  queenly  step, 
and  seems  to  say,  “  Don’t  look  at  me. 
Don’t  you  see  I  am  married,  and  that 
those  days  are  over?”  The  other 
comes  up  smiling,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  I’ve  landed  him.  Is  it  not  good  fun  ?  ” 

—  “  Now  that  Dr.  Livingston  has 
been  found,”  says  Every  Saturday, 
“could  not  some  arrangement  be  made 
to  prevent  him  from  getting  lost  again  ?” 

—  South  American  tourists  should 
hasten  to  ascend  the  Andes  while  yet 
there  are  any  Andes  to  ascend.  The 
highest  peaks  have  sunk  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  fifty  feet  within 
the  last  one  hundred  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  process  is  going  on  with  in¬ 
creased  rapidity. 

—  The  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  to  surmount  the  monument  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  is  receiving  the  last 
touches  of  the  artist  at  Chicopee,  Mass. 
The  height  of  the  statue  is  eleven  feet, 
and  it  represents  Mr.  Lincoln  in  citizen’s 
dress,  standing  at  rest,  with  his  right 
hand  (still  holding  the  pen  with  which 
he  has  just  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation)  resting  upon  fhe  Roman 
fasces,  over  the  top  of  which  is  care¬ 
lessly  thrown  the  American  flag.  Be¬ 
side  the  fasces  lies  a  laurel  wreath.  The 
left  hand  is  slightly  extended,  grasping 
the  roll  which  gives  liberty  to  three  and 
a  half  million  slaves.  The  figure  weighs 
four  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 


Four  groups  of  bronze  statuary  sur¬ 
round  this  effigy  on  the  monument  at 
Springfield,  which  is  to  comprise  a  me¬ 
morial  hall,  and  will  be  a  very  elaborate 
affair.  The  cost  of  stone  work  will  be 
$r36,55o  and  that  of  the  bronze  $70,000 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  monument 
$206,550. 

—  A  few  days  since  a  “  wee  bit  of  a 
boy  ”  astonished  his  mother.  She  had 
occasion  to  chastise  him  slightly  for 
some  offence  he  had  committed.  Char¬ 
ley  sat  very  quietly  in  his  chair  for  some 
time  afterward,  no  doubt  thinking  very 
profoundly.  At  last  he  spoke  out  thus  : 
“  Muzzer,  I  wish  pa’d  get  anuzzer 
housekeeper;  I’ve  got  tired  seein’ you 
around  !  ” 

—  Two  diamonds  have  been  found 
near  Placerville,  Cal.,  one  weighing  al¬ 
most  three  carats,  the  other  nearly  one 
carat.  It  is  supposed  that  more  of 
them  will  yet  be  discovered.  Diamonds 
have  been  found  in  nearly  all  gold  pro¬ 
ducing  countries. 

—  The  old  rope  ladder  arrangement 
for  the  use  of  elopers  seems  like  a  very 
primitive  apparatus  in  this  inventive  age 
and  so  a  youth  in  Virginia  lately  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  a  rope  and  pulley  to  let 
his  lady  love  down  from  her  chamber 
window.  No  doubt  this  might  have 
worked  admirably  had  not  the  enraged 
parent  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  hooking  the  apparatus  into  the 
young  man’s  waistbands  hoisted  him 
into  the  air  where  he  kept  him  dangling 
till  morning.  This  was  a  serious  draw¬ 
back. 

—  Romances  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind  are  not  yet  obsolete  in  England. 
The  daughter  of  a  rich  English  barris¬ 
tersometime  ago  eloped  with  the  coach¬ 
man,  and  thus  excited  the  parental 
wrath  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness.  The 
fugitive  pair  tried  the  experiment  of 
love  in  a  cottage  on  the  Island  of  Jer- 
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sey  and  found  it  terribly  discouraging 
business.  They  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  the  solicitor  of  the 
hkjh  toned  old  barrister  hunted  them 
up  and  informed  them  that  the  old  man 
relented  just  before  his  death  and  left 
his  daughter  one-third  of  his  large 
property. 

—  The  letter  carriers  of  the  United 
States  delivered  during  the  month  of 
June  the  following  number  of  mailed 
letters  in  the  cities  named  :  New  York, 
2,253,803;  Philadelphia,  1,103,579  ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  1,091,664;  St.  Louis,  803,651  ; 
Boston,  488,648  ;  Baltimore,  385,996  ; 
Cincinnati,  366,871  ;  Detroit,  254,336; 
Buffalo,  227,560;  Cleveland,  224,990; 
Brooklyn,  217,996  ;  Louisville,  215,502  ; 
Albany,  191,266;  Milwaukee,  166,768; 
Rochester,  161,980;  Indianapolis,  157,- 
427  ;  Washington,  148,392  ;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  129,080;  Richmond,  94,920. 

—  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  God 
should  be  spelled  in  four  letters  in  al¬ 
most  every  known  language.  It  is  in 
Latin,  Deus  ;  in  Greek,  Zeus  ;  Hebrew, 
Adon  ;  Syrian  Adad  ;  Arabian,  Alla]; 
Persian,  Syrs  ;  Tartarian,  Igad  ;  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Aumn  or  Zeut  ;  East  India,  Esgi 
or  Zeul ;  Japanese,  Zain  ;  Turkish,  Ad- 
di :  Scandinavian,  Odiu;  Wallachian, 
Sene  ;  Margian,  Esse  ;  Swedian,  Oodd; 
Irist,  Dich  ;  German,  Gott ;  French, 
Dieu  ;  Spanish,  Dios  ;  and  Peruvian, 
Llan.  The  name  of  God  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conception  of  the  Divine  Being. 
He  is  goodness  itself,  and  the  author  of 
all  goodness.  Yet  the  idea  of  denoting 
the  Deity  by  a  term  equivalent  to  ab¬ 
stract  and  absolute  perfection,  striking 
as  it  may  appear,  is,  perhaps,  less  re¬ 
markable  than  the  fact  that  the  word 
man,  used  to  designate  a  human  being, 
formerly  signified  wickedness. 

— Kid  gloves  may  be  cleined  by  satu¬ 
rating  them  with  gasoline  and  setting 
them  on  fire  while  on  the  hands.  A 


woman  in  Detroit  did  it  that  way  a  few 
days  ago,  but  it  ruined  the  gloves,  and 
as  for  the  hands,  they  will  be  of  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  to  the  owner. 

—  The  Paduca  News  tells  this  story, 
for  the  truth  of  which  it  vouches  :  A 
professional  gentleman,  well  known  in 
this  city,  who  had  not  seen  his  son  for  a 
long  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  retired  to  bed  ere  the  former  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  in  the  morning  the 
father  left  before  the  son  got  out  of  bed. 
One  morning  the  lady  of  the  house 
managed  to  get  the  father  and  son  to¬ 
gether  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  by 
way  of  a  joke  remarked,  “  Son,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  your  father.”  “  How 
do  you  do,  father  !  ”  said  the  hopeful  ; 
“  I  don’t  remember  ever  having  met 
you  before,  but  I  have  heard  ma  speak 
of  you.” 

—  Small  dogs  had  not  better  “  fool  ” 
much  with  elephants.  At  Westport, 
Mass.,  We  are  told,  as  the  menagerie 
was  passing  the  streets,  a  fierce  canine 
made  an  assault  on  the  elephant.  An 
“  eye-witness  ”  says  that  the  dog  in 
about  three  minutes  was  “  spread 
over  several  yards  of  ground  to  about 
the  thickness  of  sheet  iron.”  We  do 
not  believe  the  story,  but  have  no  doubt 
the  dog  was  hurt. 

—  The  last  rat  story.  In  a  house 
where  the  rats  had  been  very  trouble¬ 
some  traps  had  long  set,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Finally  some  of  the  family  deter¬ 
mined  to  watch  the  trap.  It  was  .cun¬ 
ningly  set,  and  soon  a  young  rat  ap¬ 
peared,  and  was  about  stepping  on  the 
fatal  spring  when  an  old  rat  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  seized  the  indiscreet  juvenile 
by  his  tail,  and  dragged  him  off  to  his 
hole. 

—  The  Paris  Revue  et  Gazette  Musi- 
cale  supplies  the  following  list  of  salaries 
paid  to  singers  and  dancers  :  “  Mad¬ 
ame  Patti,  at  St.  Petersburg,  will  receive 
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^1,600  per  month;  Mile.  Nilsson,  ^1, 
400  ;  Madame  Volpini,  ^900 ;  Signor 
Graziana,  ^800  ;  Mile.  Floretti,  thedan- 
seuse,  wife  of  Mr.  Verger,  the  baritone, 
will  receive,  at  the  Milan  Scila,  for  a 
short  season,  ^1,000:  Madame  Pauline 
Lucca,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music,  next  Winter,  ,£1,400  her  month 
and  a  benefit.  Who  will  say,  after  this 
return,  that  there  has  been  a  question 
of  reducing  these  enormous  terms  ?  ” 
The  Athenaeum  says  ;  “  We  can  add 


to  the  figures  given  by  our  Parisan  con¬ 
temporary  by  stating  that  Mile.  Nils¬ 
son,  for  twelve  nights,  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  will  receive  £4,400,  or  £400 
per  night  and  that  Madame  Adelina 
Patti  is  paid  at  Covent  Garden  £420 
every  time  she  sings.  Can  there  be  any 
surprise  that  opera  houses  get  into 
the  Basinghall  Street  Court,  when  such 
outrageous  and  ruinous  sums  are  paid 
to  prima  donnas  !  ” 
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Every  student  of  Tennyson  will  learn 
with  surprise  and  pleasure  that  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Library  Edition 
of  the  work  of  the  Poet-Laureate, 
some  additional  stanzas,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  have  been  intercalated 
between  the  section  hitherto  standing 
as  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth. 
The  new  thirty-ninth  section  takes  up 
the  burden  of  the  famous  apostrophe 
to  the  yew-tree,  which  occurs  almost 
at  the  outset  of  the  poem  (section  2). 
Thus  it  runs  : — 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones, 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke, 

Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones. 

And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  head, 

To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hour 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower  ; 

But  Sorrow-fixt  upon  the  dead, 

And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  men  — 
What  whisper  d  from  her  lying  lips  ? 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips, 

And  passes  into  gloom  again. 

The  line  italicized  is  an  allusion  to  the 
opening  stanza  of  the  third  section. 

A  metrical  translation  of  Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted  Village  ”  into  Armenian  has 
been  published  at  Venice. 


A  specimen  has  been  published  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  of  a  new  Spanish 
Dictionary,  by  Messrs.  Venancio  G. 
Manrique  &  Rufino  Viluervo.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  most  complete  yet 
compiled.  The  word  ojo,  eye,  oc¬ 
cupies  fifteen  pages,  royal  octavo,  with 
citations  from  eighty-eight  authors. 
As  Bogota  is  on  a  temperate  table¬ 
land,  and  has  good  printers,  the  per¬ 
formance  may  be  equal  to  the  promise. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.  A. 
and  Mr.  Eustace  H.  Jones  (authors  of 
“  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages”)  have  a  new  volume  in  the 
press,  entitled  “Tales  of  the  Teutonic 
Lands.”  They  propose  to  include  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Volsung  and  Nibelung 
Tales,  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  Hugdiet- 
rich,  the  Gudrun  Lay,  Frithiof,  Grettir 
the  Strong,  Gunnlaug  and  Helga,  and 
Burnt  Njal. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Italian 
public  libraries  for  the  year  1871  show 
the  total  number  of  readers  for  that  year 
to  have  been  seven  hundred  fifty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  thirty-four. 
The  works  most  in  request  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
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literature  and  philology  ;  history  and 
biography  were  next  in  demand  ;  and 
jurisprudence  occupies  the  third  place. 
Novels  were  comparatively  little  in  de¬ 
mand,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  works  of 
this  description  are  seldom  admitted  ; 
the  total  number  of  additions  to  the 
whole  of  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country,  twenty-nine  in  number,  being 
only  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
ninety  for  the  year.  Ten  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  were  open  at  night,  and  were 
visited  at  that  that  time  by  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  seventy-eight  readers. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  are 
revealing  the  fact  that  the  many  thous¬ 
and  volumes  in  ancient  libraries  by  no 
means  comprise  the  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  we  should  now-a-days  infer  from 
these  words,  and  that,  fairly  examined, 
even  the  Alexandrian  Collection  would 
form  but  a  very  small  modern  library. 

A  man  who  has  lately  visited  the 
grand  pyramid  of  Cheops,  wading  in 
the  sand  fourteen  hundred  feet  before 
he  had  passed  one  of  its  sides,  and  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  thousand  feet  before  he 
had  made  the  circuit,  says,  that  taking 
one  hundred  city  churches  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  width,  and  arranging  them  in  a 
hollow  square,  twenty-five  on  a  side, 
you  would  have  scarcely  the  basement 
of  the  pyramid.  Take  another  hundred 
and  throw  the  material  in  the  hollow 
square  and  it  would  not  be  full  ;  pile 
on  all  the  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  structure  would 
not  be  so  high  and  solid  as  this  great 
work  of  man.  One  layer  of  bricks  was 
long  since  removed  to  Cairo  for  building 
purposes,  and  enough  remains  to  supply 
the  demands  of  a  city  of  half  a  million 


of  people  for  a  century  to  come,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  it  with  perfect  freedom. 
Cheops  was  built  2,123  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  first  volume  has  just  appeared 
at  St.  Petersburg,  of  a  Russian  work, 
entitled,  “  The  Predecessors  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.”  Its  author,  M.  Nicholas  Stor- 
ojenko,  who  has  devoted  several  years 
to  the  study  of  our  early  literature,  has 
given  in  it  “  a  sketch  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  drama,  up  to  the 
time  when  it  received,  under  the  hand 
of  Marlowe,  an  artistic  organization.” 

A  subject  which  appears  to  have  more 
interest  to  the  people  of  Boston  just 
now  than  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  the 
oldest  book,  but  they  don’t  agree  on  this 
subject  any  better  than  on  any  other 
subject.  A  man  claimed  to  have  the 
oldest  book  who  merely  had  a  New 
Testament  350  years  old.  Whereupon 
some  one  comes  forward  and  says  that 
the  oldest  New  Testament  in  existence, 
a  copy  of  Tyndale’s  version  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  is  only  343  years  old,  and 
further  declares  that  he  has  him  self  half 
a  dozen  or  so  odd  volumes  which  are- 
more  than  370  years  old.  Another  man 
comes  out  with  an  old  Latin  Chronology 
printed  in  1477.  Next  ! 

The  Chicago  public  library  has  done- 
remarkably  well  both  in  donation  and 
subscription,  and  will  be  able  to  spend 
$35,000  for  books  during  the  coming 
year,  while  the  contributions  already 
received  and  still  coming  in  will  make 
it  a  fine  collection. 

Rumor  says  that  the  editorial  chair  of 
Good  Words,  left  vacant  by  the.  death 
of  Dr.  Norman  McLeod,  will  be  offered 
to  Rev.  Chas  Kingsley. 
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Tl|e  Outlook, 

A  new  monthly  magazine ,  begins  its  first  volume  with  April ,  1872.  It  is 
designed  to  be  a  publication ,  whose  high  tone,  sterling  articles,  and  low  price  shall 
insure  it  a  wide  circulation. 

To  interest  while  it  instructs,  to  pleasewhile  it  profits,  and  to  entertain  while 
it  enlightens  and  elevates,  will  be  its  constant  aim .  The  advocate  of  no  sect  or 
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THE  TWINKLING  OF  THE  STARS. 


ON  ALMOST  every  night  the 
greater  number  of  the  stars  are 
seen  to  flicker  or  twinkle,  but  it  is  only 
when  near  the  horizon  that  we  notice 
those  brilliant  changes  of  color  that 
make  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  phenomenon.  In  these  latitudes 
Sirius  is  the  brightest  star  that  we  see, 
and  its  changes  from  green  to  red  when 
rising  and  setting  is  proverbial.  The 
planets  show  these  appearances  very 
seldom.  But  occasionally,  on  a  calm 
evening,  when  the  air  is  damp,  you  may 
see  Venus  shining  in  the  west  with  the 
most  regular  changes  of  color.  We 
have  once,  whilst  steaming  down  the 
Mediterranean,  seen  her  on  the  horizon, 
flashing  her  changes  of  green  and  red 
light  for  all  the  world,  like  a  lighthouse, 
which  is  constructed  to  change  its 
colors  regularly.  Then  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  any  warning,  the  planet’s  light  went 
out,  as  it  sank  below  the  horizon. 

It  was  M.  Arago  who  first  gave  a 
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likely  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 
In  order  to  understand  his  theory  we 
must  recall  to  our  minds  the  manner 
in  which  the  light  sent  from  a  star 
reaches  our  eye.  If  you  drop  a  peb¬ 
ble  into  a  large  pool,  you  will  see  a 
number  of  little  waves  thrown  off  in 
concentric  rings.  Fixing  our  attention 
on  any  one  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  pool,  we  see  that  it  is  alternately 
raised  on  to  the  summit  and  lowered 
into  the  hollow  of  one  of  these  little 
waves.  If  two  pebbles  were  thrown 
in  at  a  little  distance  apart,  so  that  the 
point  we  are  examining  would  be  raised 
up  by  reason  of  one  pebble’s  waves  and 
lowered  by  reason  of  the  waves  from 
the  other  pebble,  it  is  clear  that  our 
point  will  be  neither  raised  nor  lowered. 

Light  is  propagated  in  the  same  way 
The  whole  of  space  is  filled  with  an 
extremely  fine  kind  of  matter  called  the 
ether.  The  star  that  we  see  throws  off 
waves  in  every  direction,  as  in  the  pool 
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of  water,  and  those  parts  of  the  waves 
that  fall  on  our  eye  produce  there  an 
imasre  of  the  star.  Further,  we  know 
that  the  star  sends  off  at  the  same  time 
all  sorts  of  waves,  that  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  rapidity  with  which  wave 
succeeds  wave.  These  produce  differ¬ 
ent  sensations  in  the  eye.  Those  that 
succeed  each  other  most  rapidly  pro¬ 
duce  the  color  violet.  If  they  are  less 
numerous  we  see  blue  or  green,  and  as 
the  rapidity  decreases  we  see  yellow, 
orange,  and  lastly,  red.  White  is  not  a 
color,  but  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
all  the  colors. 

The  amount  of  light,  or  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  star,  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  pupil  of  our  eye,  which  will  only 
allow  a  certain  number  of  rays  to  en¬ 
ter.  If  anything  intervenes  between 
the  star  and  the  eye,  which  can  retard 
part  of  the  rays  a  little,  the  eye  will 
then  be  illuminated  by  two  sets  of 
waves,  the  one  a  little  behind  the  oth¬ 
er.  If  the  crest  of  one  reaches  the 
eye  at  the  same  time  as  the  hollow  of 
the  other,  there  will  be  no  light.  This 
effect  might  be  produced  by  drops  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
the  star  would  be  deprived  of  some  one 
color,  say,  red,  and  the  remaining  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  green.  As  other  colors 
are  successively  interfered  with,  the 
color  of  the  star  will  appear  to  change. 
Thus,  what  we  ordinarily  see  of  scin¬ 
tillation  is  completely  accounted  for. 
Mark,  too,  that  while  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  these  colors, 
it  has  also  beenfound  that  scintillation 
is  most  vivid  in  damp  weather. 

The  retardation  of  the  rays  by  mois¬ 
ture  or  other  causes,  can  be  shown  to 
exist  by  experiment.  The  theory  gives 
a  vera  causa  for  the  appearance  of 
twinkling.  In  the  last  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  an  instrument  has  been  invented 
which  gives  us  more  facts  on  which  to 


found  a  theory.  This  is  the  spectro¬ 
scope.  By  its  aid  the  colors  composing  . 
the  light  of  a  star  are  laid  side  by  side, 
in  regular  order,  from  red  to  violet,  so 
as  to  give  a  long  band  of  light,  differ¬ 
ently  colored  in  its  different  parts.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  band  is  horizontal,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  band  is  formed  by 
the  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  object  glass  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  to  which  the  spectroscope  is  at¬ 
tached.  And  likewise  the  lower  edge 
of  the  spectrum  is  produced  by  the 
rays  that  fall  on  the  lower  edge  ot  the 
object  glass.  Thus  we  have  a  means  of 
determining  not  only  what  shade  of 
light  is  obliterated,  by  interference  or 
other  cause,  but  also  whether  the  rays 
so  affected  are  those  which  strike  the 
upper  or  the  lower  part  of  the  object 
glass.  And  by  turning  the  instrument 
round,  so  as  to  place  the  spectrum  ver¬ 
tically,  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  whether 
the  affected  rays  strike  the  right  or  left 
side  of  the  object  glass.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  we  can  accurately  fix  the  exact  po¬ 
sition  of  any  ray  so  affected. 

Many  astronomers  saw  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  arrangement,  but  the  honor 
of  gathering  and  collating  the  valuable 
facts  by  this  means  is  chiefly  due  to 
Professor  Respighi,  of  the  Observatory 
of  the  Capitol  of  Rome.  He  has  found 
that  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  star,  and 
with  that  of  the  spectrum.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  the  spectrum  is 
seen  crossed  diagonally  by  dark  bands ; 
these  bands  run  along  the  spectrum  in 
one  direction  or  another.  If  the  star  be  in 
the  west,  they  run  from  the  red  to  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum;  if  in  the 
east,  from  the  violet  to  the  red.  If  the 
star  be  near  the  meridian,  they  flicker, 
but  do  not  move  regularly.  Again,  he 
has  found  that,  if  the  spectrum  be 
placed  horizontally,  the  higher  the  star 
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is  above  the  horizon,  the  more  nearly 
are  the  bands  horizontal.  Near  the 
horizon  the  bands  run  nearly  across 
the  spectrum.  If,  however,  the  spec¬ 
trum  be  placed  vertically,  it  is  found 
that  the  bands  nearly  always  lie  across 
the  spectrum.  But  if  the  star  is  at  a 
considerable  altitude,  they  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lie  parallel  to  the  spectrum. 
In  no  position  of  the  apparatus  do 
stars  which  are  at  a  great  height  pro¬ 
duce  these  effects.  As  the  altitude  in¬ 
creases,  the  distinctness  of  the  bands 
diminishes,  and  also  their  regularity  in 
following  the  above  laws. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  laws  to 
which  Professor  Respighi’s  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  reduced.  See  now  the 
ingeniousness  of  the  theory  by  which 
he  proposes  to  account,  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  said 
that  when  a  star  is  in  the  east  —  that  is, 
when  it  is  rising  —  the  dark  bands  pass 
from  the  violet  to  the  red  ;  and  when 
setting,  from  the  red  to  the  violet.  To 
see  how  this  can  be  explained,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  rays  from  a  star 
are  all  bent  downwards  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  telescope  ;  and  the  violet  rays 
are  bent  more  than  the  red  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  violet  rays  entering 
the  atmosphere  together  with  those  red 
ones  which  reach  our  eye  would,  if  the 
star  be  not  very  high,  be  bent  below 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope,  and 
would  not  be  seen  at  all.  Hence,  those 
violet  rays  which  do  enter  the  telescope 
must  have  entered  the  atmosphere 
above  the  red  ones.  Professor  Respighi 
has  calculated  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  these  rays  may  amount  to  over 
thirty  yards. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  which  destroys  the 
light  of  any  color  will,  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  pass  in  succession  over 


the  different  colors,  and  thus  the  dark 
bands  in  the  spectrum  will  run  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Further,  since 
the  violet  rays  are  always  above  the 
red  ones,  the  moisture  which  we  are 
speaking  of  will,  when  in  the  east,  pass 
from  the  violet  to  the  red,  and  when  in 
the  west,  from  the  red  to  the  violet. 

Let  us  see  how  this  theory  will  ac¬ 
count  for  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  spectrum  when  stars  at  different 
elevations  are  compared.  We  have 
said  above  that  the  rays  of  different 
colors  which  enter  the  telescope  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  distance 
when  they  enter  the  atmosphere.  The 
same  will  hold  true  at  such  distances  as 
we  may  suppose  the  moisture  to  be  sit¬ 
uated.  Fixing  our  attention  on  that 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  we  see  that 
each  color  occupies  a  space  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  object  glass.  The 
spaces,  therefore,  which  correspond  to 
the  different  colors  are  a  series  of  cir¬ 
cles  overlapping,  and  in  low  altitudes, 
as  we  have  stated,  covering  a  space  of 
about  thirty  yards.  In  higher  altitudes 
the  breadth  of  this  space  is  diminished, 
because  the  moisture  will  evidently  be 
nearer  the  observer,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  colors  is  also  diminished. 
Therefore,  the  circles  corresponding  to 
different  colors  will  overlap  more  in 
high  altitudes  than  in  low  ones.  Any 
moisture  or  other  cause  that  obliter¬ 
ates  say  the  upper  part  of  [the  circle 
corresponding  to  the  yellow  rays  will 
also  obliterate  the  lower  part  of  the 
circle  corresponding  to  the  green  rays. 
And  whatever  be  the  amount  of  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  circles,  the  lower  part  of 
the  rays  nearest  the  violet  will  be  ob¬ 
literated  at  the  same  time  as  the  higher 
part  of  the  rays  nearest  the  red.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  spectrum  be  horizontal,  the 
black  band  in  the  spectrum  will  be 
inclined  in  a  direction  downwards 
towards  the  violet.  This  is  invariably 
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found  to  be  the  case.  Again,  with 
stars  near  the  horizon  the  overlapping 
is  very  slight.  The  whole  of  one  color 
will  thus  be  obliterated  without  the  ad¬ 
jacent  ones  being  affected.  In  other 
words,  the  bands  will  lie  across  the 
spectrum.  With  higher  stars,  how¬ 
ever,  the  overlapping  increases,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  color  next  the  red 
and  the  lower  part  of  that  nearest 
the  violet  will  also  be  affected.  This 
will  make  the  bands  appear  to  cross 
the  spectrum  diagonally.  The  effect 
will  be  increased  as  we  observe  more 
elevated  stars,  till  we  reach  such  an  al¬ 
titude  that  the  circles  corresponding  to 
all  the  colors  overlap,  in  which  case  the 
bands  will  appear  to  be  nearly  parallel 
to  the  spectrum.  Thus  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  dependent  upon  differences  of 
altitude  are  explained  when  the  spec¬ 
trum  is  horizontal. 

Turning  the  apparatus  round,  so  as 
to  place  the  spectrum  vertical,  we  see 
that  the  overlapping  of  the  circles  will 
not  cause  any  inclination  in  the  bands. 
In  ever)'  case  the  whole  breadth  of  sev¬ 
eral  adjacent  colors  will  be  obliterated 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  bands  will 
appear  to  be  horizontal. 

We  now  come  to  consider  in  what 
way  moisture  may  be  considered  to  ob¬ 
literate  the  rays.  Professor  Respighi 
grants  that  Arago’s  idea  of  interference 
may  play  an  important  part,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  justly  gives  his  opinion 
that  it  is  not  the  most  important  part. 
He  considers  that  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
fraction  produced  by  horizontal  layers 
of  moisture  are  the  main  cause.  He 
finds  that  such  a  layer,  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  miles,  would  deflect  a 
ray  quite  out  of  the  field  of  his  tele¬ 
scope,  supposing  it  only  to  bend  the 
ray  through  an  angle  of  one  second. 

His  theory  is  now  completely  laid  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  we  see  that  it  explains  all 
the  peculiarities  which  he  observed. 


The  direction  of  motion  of  the  dark 
bands  with  varying  position  of  the  stars, 
the  direction  of  their  inclination,  their 
varying  inclination  with  stars  of  differ¬ 
ent  altitudes,  and  the  effect  of  altering 
the  position  of  the  spectrum,  are  all 
explained.  It  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  change  of  color  in  stars 
of  very  great  altitude,  for  there,  not 
only  is  the  moisture  nearer  us,  and 
therefore  the  deflection  smaller,  but 
also  the  colors  are  not  separated.  In 
the  day-time  it  is  true  that  stars  of  a 
great  altitude  may  be  seen  to  flicker, 
but  not  to  change  color.  This  is  due 
to  the  greater  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  which  can  alter  the  direction  or 
the  rays  slightly,  though  not  sufficiently 
to  divert  them  out  of  the  telescope. 

The  greater  conformance  of  stars 
near  the  horizon  with  the  above  laws, 
is  caused  by  the  greater  separation 
of  differently  colored  rays.  Professor 
Respighi  has  calculated  that  the  prob¬ 
able  rate  of  passage  of  a  dark  band 
across  the  whole  spectrum,  by  reason  of 
the  earth’s  rotation,  is  about  one  sec¬ 
ond  for  stars  near  the  horizon.  This 
he  finds  to  agree  with  observation,  and 
it  agrees  also  with  what  we  had  our¬ 
selves  found  to  be  the  case  on  tranquil 
evenings,  by  watching  the  changes  in 
the  color  of  a  star  from  green  to  red, 
and  vice  versa. 

We  may  devote  a  few  lines  to  stating 
why  we  consider  that  interference  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects 
observed.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  same  substance  could  not 
simultaneously  obliterate  the  red  and 
the  violet  rays,  because  the  wave  length 
of  red  light  is  double  that  of  violet. 
But  that  the  same  substance  does  oblit¬ 
erate  the  rays  of  all  these  colors  at  the 
same  time,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  bands  are  sometimes  continuous 
from  the  red  to  the  violet. 

It  is  true  that  we  could  imagine  shell 
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a  form  given  to  the  particles  of  mois¬ 
ture  as  to  account  for  most  of  the 
phenomena,  but  the  form  is  so  artificial 
that  we  cannot  believe  it  exists  in  na¬ 
ture.  But  whether  we  are  to  accept  the 
interference  of  rays  as  proposed  by 
Arago,  or  the  refraction  of  them  as 
proposed  by  Respighi,  we  must  not 
fail  to  give  full  credit  to  the  latter  for 
his  discovery  that  the  colors  of  scintil¬ 
lation  are  due  to  the  separation  of  the 
rays  of  different  colors  when  they  en¬ 
ter  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
changes  of  color  are  due  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  If,  however,  any 
one  wishes  to  observe  for  himself  the 
deflection  of  the  rays  from  an  object  by 
moisture,  exaggerated  to  an  enormous 
extent,  let  him,  on  a  warm  day,  when 
the  sun  is  shining  bright,  look  over  the 
heated  soil  at  some  distant  object,  and 
he  will  see  it  distorted  in  form,  and 
changing  at  every  instant,  from  this 
cause. 

But,  while  we  fully  accept  the  above 
theory  as  giving  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  observed  by 
Professor  Respighi,  we  must  remark 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  further 
observations  from  other  astronomers, 
with  different  instruments.  The  size 
of  the  telescope  affects  the  appearances 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  cause  that  M.  Wolfe,  at 
Paris,  when  observing  with  the  spec¬ 
troscope  attached  to  a  large  telescope, 
failed  to  discover  all  the  facts  since  col¬ 
lected  by  Respighi. 


The  effect  of  great  moisture  in  the 
air  is  to  make  the  laws  above  cited 
more  definite  and  regular.  But  another 
cause  that  produces  this  effect  is  the 
tranquility  of  the  air.  In  fact,  during 
a  high  wind,  when  air  of  different 
densities  is  thoroughly  mixed,  the  reg¬ 
ularity  in  the  laws  disappears,  and  the 
twinkling  is  hardly  perceptible.  From 
this  cause  our  climate  is  unfavorable  for 
such  observations.  Respighi  has  found 
that  a  definiteness  and  a  regularity  in 
the  phenomena  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  steady  weather,  and,  since 
the  distance  of  the  influencing  cause 
is,  probably,  in  some  cases,  about  a 
hundred  miles,  he  hopes  that  the  spec¬ 
troscope  may  eventually  become  a  me¬ 
teorological  instrument. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  allow  full 
credit  to  Arago  for  having  given  a  most 
ingenious  hypothesis,  which  accounted 
for  all  the  facts  then  able  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  The  only  instrument  then  ap¬ 
plicable  was  a  small  telescope.  If  this 
were  moved  rapidly  in  a  circle,  the  star 
appeared  as  a  line  of  light,  with  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  If  it  was  used  out  of  focus, 
the  different  parts  of  the  indistinct  im¬ 
age  were  differently  colored.  But  in 
both  cases  the  changes  were  too  rapid 
to  allow  of  accurate  measurement. 
We  should  be  doing  but  scant  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Arago  if  we  did  not 
consider  that,  with  the  facts  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
accept  the  new  theory. 


Good  Words. 
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SIR  PETER’S  MONUMENT. 


YOUNG  Oliver  Kempe,  who  called 
himself  a  “  statuary,”  and  was 
the  tenant  of  a  rather  confined  studio 
in  George  Yard,  King’s  Square  (since 
called  Soho  Square,)  Oxford  Road, 
wrote  home  to  his  anxious  relatives  in 
Lincolnshire  something  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  triumphed.  The  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  is  mine.  I  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Sir  Joshua’s  own  hands. 
My  name  is  to  be  engraven  round  its 
edge.-  I  long  to  show  it  you.  The 
president  complimented  me  most  warm¬ 
ly  on  the  merits  of  my  design.  He  is 
no  less  good  than  he  is  great.  You 
can’t  think  how  my  heart  beat  when 
the  secretary  called  my  name,  and  I 
struggled  through  the  crowd  to  the 
president’s  chair.  My  model  is  to  be 
carried  to  Buckingham  House  to  be 
inspected  by  their  most  gracious  Majes¬ 
ties,  the  king  and  queen.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  compliments  and  congratulations 
on  all  sides.  Many  maintain  that  mine 
is  the  best  historical  design  that  has 
been  produced  in  England  for  years. 
The  subject,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
is  the  Continence  of  Scipio. 

“  The  academy,  you  know,  is  in 
Somerset  House,  formerly  a  palace. 
Lectures  are  given  every  Monday  night 
by  Hunter  on  anatomy,  Wall  on  per¬ 
spective,  Sandby  on  architecture,  and 
Sir  Joshua  on  painting.  In  the  life- 
school  the  model  sits  two  hours  every 
night.  I  have  seen  two  men  hanged, 
and  one  with  his  breast  cut  open  at 
Surgeon’s  Hall.  The  other  being  a 
fine  subject,  they  took  him  to  the  royal 
academy,  and  covered  him  with  plaster- 
of-paris,  after  they  had  put  him  in  the 
position  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  I 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  improving 


myself  in  drawing,  modeling  and  anat¬ 
omy. 

“  I  have  already  one  or  two  commis¬ 
sions  for  portrait  bustos,  and  have  great 
hopes  of  being  chosen  to  carve  the 
monument  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  Bem- 
bridge,  parliament  man,  and  East  India 
merchant,  to  be  erected  by  his  widow 
in  New  Marylebone  Church.  Mean¬ 
while,  materials  are  so  costly,  and  liv¬ 
ing  here  in  the  most  moderate  way  runs 
away  with  so  much  money,  that,  if  you 
could  spare  me  a  few  guineas  I  should 
be  very  glad.  I  am  rather  in  debt,  but 
not  gravely  so.  Some  urgent  claims 
upon  me  I  must  find  means  to  discharge 
shortly,  however.  With  deepest  affec¬ 
tion,”  &c. 

To  anotherof  his  correspondents,  not 
a  member  of  his  family,  Mr.  Kempe 
wrote  to  this  ettect :  — 

“  I  have  won  the  medal.  How  I  wish 
that  you  were  near,  that  I  might  hang 
it  round  your  soft,  sweet,  white  neck, 
my  adorable  Phillis  !  I  think  of  thee 
without  ceasing,  and  always,  be  sure, 
with  the  tenderest  love.  I  have  still  — 
need  I  say  it  ?  the  golden  tress  you 
clipped  from  your  fair  head  one  night, 
moved  by  my  beseeching,  and  bestowed 
upon  me  out  in  the  meadow  of  the  dai¬ 
ry-farm,  beyond  the  mill-stream.  You 
remember  ?  Surely  you  missed  it  not, 
nor  any  one  else.  My  dear  mistress  is 
so  rich  in  golden  locks  !  How  many 
might  she  be  rifled  of  and  yet  none  be 
the  wiser,  not  even  herself !  I  wear  it, 
as  I  said  I  would,  next  my  heart  ever, 
wrapped  in  that  same  little  blue  silken 
case  your  deft  fingers  sewed  for  it.  It 
is  to  me  an  amulet,  shielding  me  from' 
evil,  assuring  me  of  future  bliss.  I  had 
need  of  some  such  magic  charm  ;  far 
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this  London  is  a  big,  wicked,  cruel  giant 
of  a  place.  ’Tis  hard  to  wrest  a  living 
from  it  :  how  much  harder  to  bring  it 
to  my  feet  and  force  it  to  pay  me  hom¬ 
age  !  But  I’ll  not  despair,  if  my  Phillis 
will  but  be  true  to  me.  I’ve  won  the 
medal,  that’s  something.  I’m  proud  of 
it,  I  own,  because  I  think  it  may  make 
my  Phillis,  if  ever  so  little,  proud  also  ; 
but  I  mean  to  do  greater  things.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  succeed:  for  success  means  fame, 
fortune,  and,  best  of  all,  the  right  to  call 
Phillis  really  and  truly  mine  forever. 

“  I  have  been  ailing  a  little,  from  over¬ 
work  I  think,  and  at  times  feel  myself 
despondent  somewhat,  and  inclined  to 
lose  heart.  I  am  but  one,  and  I  have 
to  strive  against  so  many.  My  life  is 
very,  very  lonely.  I  have  but  few  friends 
outside  my  studio  ;  and  my  friends  here 
are  made  for  the  most  part  of  clay, 
plaster,  and  stone.  They  are  cold  and 
dumb.  Yet  let  me  not  blame  them, 
they’ve  been  true  to  me.  And,  if  I  am 
faithful  to  them  and  to  my  art,  shall  I 
not  in  time  reap  reward  ? 

“  One  friend  I  have  forgotten.  It  is 
the  love  of  my  Phillis.  May  I  hope  that 
that  is  with  me  ever?  That  my  kind 
mistress,  in  spirit,  tends  me  and  hovers 
near  me  like  a  guardian  angel,  always  ? 
At  least,  let  me  believe  so, for  the  thought 
brightens  and  cheers  me  as  the  sun  the 
flowers.  But  I  must  end. 

“  Good-night,  sweet  Phillis  !  Heaven 
preserve  and  bless  you,  and  make  you 
love  me,  and  me  worthy  of  your  love. 
I  have  kissed  the  paper  just  where  I  am 
writing.  Please  kiss  there  too,  Phillis,” 
&c- 

If  it  was  with  a  light  purse  that  Oliver 
Kempe  had  quitted  his  native  village 
tor  London,  it  was  with  a  light  heart  also. 
He  came  of  worthy,  honest  folks, of  yeo¬ 
man  condition,  who  had  not  much 
money  wherewith  to  endow  him  :  of 
what  they  possessed,  however,  his  fam- 
ly  gave  him  generously;  his  father, 
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cautions  and  counsel  ;  his  mother,  tears 
and  prayers;  his  sisters,  sobs  and  kisses. 
Then  he  had  his  own  stout  health,  fresh 
youth,  and  abundant  hopes.  Further, 
he  was  furnished  with  the  blessings  and 
good  wishes  of  quite  a  host  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  who  assembled  at  the 
cross-roads  to  see  him  meet  and  mount 
into  the  wagon  which  was  to  carry  him 
laboriously  to  London,  and  to  bid  him 
good-speed  upon  his  long,  and  it  might 
be,  perilous  journey.  All  were  glad  to 
see  him  set  forth  in  such  good  spirits. 
His  kindred  especially  rejoiced  thereat, 
or  said  they  did,  their  looks  most  rueful 
and  woebegone  the  while.  In  truth, 
the  parting  was  very  grievous  to  them. 
He,  their  loved  one,  seemed  to  have 
taken  all  hope  with  him,  and  left  them 
only  fear. 

He  looked  elated,  sanguine,  occupied 
with  the  future,  full  of  faith  in  himself 
and  his  plans  ;  but  perhaps  beneath  all 
this,  moved  a  stronger  under-current  of 
sadness  than  they  could  give  him  credit 
for.  Yet  the  yearnings  that  were  so 
painfully  restless  within  him,  try  hard  as 
he  might  to  still  and'subdue  them,  were 
not  solely  for  those  of  his  own  house. 
There  was  affection  for  his  kin,  but 
there  was  love  for  a  stranger  in  blood. 
He  wore  suspended  from  his  neck, 
swinging  down  towards  his  heart,  the 
amulet,  as  he  called  it  in  the  letter  quot¬ 
ed  above,  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  damsel  of  his  neighborhood,  Phillis 
Blair,  the  schoolmaster’s  daughter.  Of 
her  precious  gift  none  knew  save  only 
themselves.  The  twain  had  inter¬ 
changed  most  tender  speeches,  most  ar¬ 
dent  vows.  Their  leave-taking  had  been 
very  trying  to  both.  She  had  wept  pit¬ 
eously  ;  and,  striving  to  stay  her  tears, 
he  had  but  unlocked  the  flood-gates  of 
his  own  grief.  He  besought  her,  not 
wholly  in  vain,  to  share  his  high  hopes 
and  expectations.  Soon  he  was  to  re¬ 
turn  famous  and  prosperous  to  claim 
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her  hand  and  make  her  his  wife.  Their 
union  otherwise  was  not  possible.  They 
must  venture  if  they  were  to  win.  Cupid 
was  ever  a  gamester.  They  staked  their 
present  happiness  to  win  greater  by  and 
by.  Meantime,  of  course,  they  must 
consent  to  be  wretched,  for  they  must 
part.  She  could  not  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  failure,  of  their  losing  both  the 
present  and  the  future.  To  doubt  her 
suitor’s  success  was  to  question  his 
merits.  She  could  not  do  that ;  she 
loved  him.  The  last  farewell  spoken, 
the  last  kiss  given,  she  felt  herself  the 
most  miserable  of  maidens.  Besides 
her  love  she  had  nothing.  He  had  ac¬ 
tion,  ambition,  deeds  to  do,  a  name  to 
make.  Thoughts  of  these,  perhaps 
more  than  they  should,  lightened  his 
heart.  Hers  was  heavy  indeed. 

He  was  a  likely-looking  young  fellow 
enough,  lithe  of  figure,  quick  of  move¬ 
ment,  with  his  mother's  large,  tender, 
brown  eyes,  and  his  father’s  breadth  of 
brow  and  shapeliness  of  feature.  His 
thick  dark  hair  was  neatly  combed  from 
his  face  and  tied  into  a  club  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  He  was  simply  clad  in  blue 
broadcloth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings, 
and  bright  pewter  buckles  decked  his 
shoes.  He  had  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  a  wood-carver  ;  then  he  had 
tried  his  hand  upon  stone,  and  gained 
credit  by  his  marble  mantle-pieces.  He 
had  executed  a  bust  or  two  for  certain 
provincial  patrons,  and  won  prizes  for 
his  drawings  and  models  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts  in  the  Strand.  His  am¬ 
bition  grew.  He  longed  for  a  larger 
public.  The  world  in  which  he  moved 
was  not  big  enough  for  him  or  for  his 
art.  He  must  go  to  London,  of  course. 
He  did  not  credit  that  its  streets  were 
paved  with  gold,  as  some  asserted  ;  sil¬ 
ver  would  do.  Surely,  he  should  there 
find  reward  for  his  toil,  recognition  of 
his  capacity,  and,  in  due  time,  fame  and 
prosperity.  He  was  a  genius  as  he  be¬ 


lieved  :  he  would  try  and  make  the 
world  believe  so  to.  He  had  a  future 
before  him  :  it  behooved  him  to  go  forth 
and  meet  it. 

His  letters  did  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  What  letters  ever  do  ?  He  had 
suffered  more  than  he  cared  should  be 
known.  He  had  met  with  care,  sick¬ 
ness,  disappointment  ;  he  had  even  un¬ 
dergone  privation.  His  small  stock  of 
money  was  exhausted.  But  he  could 
not  —  he  was  too  brave  or  two  proud 
—  to  tell  of  these  things.  It  would  have 
broken  his  mother’s  heart  to  know  all 
her  son  had  endured.  He  only  wrote 
when  he  had  good  tidings  to  tell.  His 
letters  necessarily  had  not  been  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  his  friends  could  have  wished; 
but  they  forgave  his  neglect,  or  seeming 
neglect  of  them.  They  felt  so  sure  that 
he  was  most  busily  occupied  making  his 
fortune.  Poor  lad  !  It  was  all  he  could 
do  to  earn  bread. 

Still,  it  was  something  to  say  that  he 
had  wor.  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  How  rejoiced  they  were  ! 
how  proud  of  him  !  They  had  quite 
settled  that  the  precious  token  should 
remain  ever  as  an  heirloom  in  the  fami 
ly.  Just  at  that  moment,  he  was  weigh¬ 
ing  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  consid¬ 
ering  how  much  his  friend,  the  pawn¬ 
broker,  with  whom  he  had  had  many- 
previous  transactions,  would  advance 
him  upon  a  deposit  of  it. 

But  if  he  might  regard  the  medal  as 
the  turning-point  in  his  fortune !  It 
really  seemed  now  that  the  clouds  were 
lifting,  his  prospects  brightening.  He 
had  a  reasonable  chance  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  execute  Sir  Peter  Bembridge’s 
monument.  The  “  portrait  bustos  ”  he 
had  mentioned  in  his  letters  home  were 
not  likely  to  be  very  remunerative  works 
they  were  merely  models  in  clay  of  the 
heads  of  certain  of  his  fellow-students, 
whose  pockets  were  little  better  sup¬ 
plied  than  were  his  own,  and  who  pre- 
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tended  in  no  way  to  be  patrons  of  art, 
but  rather  professors. 

There  was  a  noise  without  the  statu¬ 
ary’s  studio.  The  grating  of  wheels 
upon  the  roadway,  the  clatter  of  car¬ 
riage  steps,  the  voices  of  footmen.  “My 
Lady  Bembridge  ”  was  announced.  Oli¬ 
ver  rose  to  receive  her.  He  opened 
wide  the  door  as  she  swept  majestically 
into  the  room.  He  bowed  and  blushed, 
muttered  acknowledgments  of  his  sense 
of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and 
placed  a  chair  for  her  ladyship.  She 
waved  her  hand  ;  she  did  not  care  to 
sit. 

He  had  been  day-dreaming,  sitting 
with  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  leaning 
forward,  with  one  arm  on  each  knee. 
He  rose  up,  a  trifle  dazzled  and  con¬ 
fused.  The  scent  of  musk  her  lady¬ 
ship  brought  with  her  into  the  studio 
seemed  to  him  rather  ovei  powering. 
And  her  ladyship’s  presence  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  disturbing.  How  much  de¬ 
pended  upon  his  winning  her  favor. 

She  was  attired  in  deep  mourning, 
for  Sir  Peter’s  demise  was  of  recent 
date.  He  had  been  what  the  world 
then  called  “a  nabob,”  who  had  re¬ 
turned,  late  in  life,  from  the  East,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  good  fortune  and  a  bad 
liver,  to  marry  a  young  wife  and  leave 
a  rich  widow.  Something  of  the  bloom 
of  youth  Lady  Bembridge  had  now  lost  ; 
still,  her  charms  had  not  yet  attained 
the  full  glow  of  maturity,  the  ripeness 
that  immediately  precedes  decay.  For 
a  widow,  she  was  certainly  young, 
whatever  she  might  have  been  other¬ 
wise  accounted  ;  and  she  was  very 
handsome.  No  doubt,  her  beauty  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  restrictions  of  costume 
unavoidable  under  the  circumstances. 
Her  dress  was  as  intensely  mournful, 
indeed,  as  milliner  could  make  it.  Wits 
at  the  chocolate-houses  had  likened 
her  to  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy.  She 
had  even  abandoned  the  use  of  rouge, 


while  she  had  thickly  coated  her  com¬ 
plexion  with  white  paint.  Her  sighs 
were  frequent,  and  she  bore  in  her 
hand  her  cambric  kerchief,  in  constant 
readiness  to  staunch  any  sudden  over¬ 
flow  of  tears  she  might  be  visited  with. 
Yet  neither  in  face  nor  figure  was  she 
quite  acceptable  as  a  personification  of 
Niobe.  Her  graces  were  rather  of  a 
Bacchante  type,  although  just  now, 
perhaps,  a  Bacchante  afflicted  by  the 
fact  that  grapes  were  not  in  season. 
Her  large,  round,  lustrous  eyes  did  not 
seem  made  for  weeping,  their  fire  was 
not  to  be  subdued  by  tears  ;  her  full 
scarlet  lips  were  not  suited  to  sighing 
purposes,  but  rather  for  smiling,  or,  it 
might  be  kissing.  She  was  grandly 
formed.  Oppressed  as  he  was  by  ill 
fortune,  and  cowed  by  the  majesty  ot 
his  patroness,  the  sculptor  could  not 
resist  a  thrill  of  admiration  of  a  purely 
professional  kind,  as  he  surveyed  the 
noble  outlines  of  that  massive,  Juno- 
like  figure.  The  head,  he  admitted, 
was  not  purely  classical  ;  but  for  the 
rest,  her  ladyship's  physical  possessions 
seemed  to  him  cast  in  quite  an  antique 
mould. 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  raised  her 
kerchief  to  her  eyes.  No  tears  had 
gathered  there  ;  but  the  movement  was 
graceful,  and  had  become  habitual  to 
her.  Then  in  luscious  contralto  tones 
she  asked, — 

“  Had  Mr.  Kempe  completed  his 
sketch  for  the  proposed  monument  ?  ” 

Mr.  Kempe  exhibited  a  model  in  clay, 
removing  its  wrappings  of  soaked  cloths 
necessary  to  keep  the  material  duly 
moist.  It  was  the  day  for  wild  feasts 
of  stone-cutting  in  the  way  of  parable 
and  apotheosis.  Mr.  Kempe’s  produc¬ 
tion  was  a  comparatively  modest  work 
of  this  class.  But,  in  truth,  the  late 
Sir  Peter  had  been  no  very  important 
personage,  had  led  but  a  commonplace 
sort  of  career.  The  most  fertile  fancy 
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could  not  have  suggested  for  him  any 
very  extraordinary  monument. 

Still,  Oliver  Kemne  had  done  his  best. 
In  the  foreground  of  his  design  ap¬ 
peared  a  recumbent  figure  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  departed.  An  angel  with 
prodigious  wings  knelt  mourning  over 
the  body.  A  palm-tree  waved  its 
plumes  close  by.  In  lower  relief,  in  the 
background,  appeared  a  ship  at  sea, 
presumably  an  East  Indiaman ;  and 
emblems  of  trade  with  Europe,  in  the 
shape  of  bales  of  goods  piled  into  a 
pyramid  ;  while  Asia  was  symbolized 
by  an  elephant  and  castle,  and  a  camel 
kneeling.  Above  was  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  Bembridge  family.  The 
crest  was  a  palm-tree,  proper ;  the 
motto,  “Palma  Yirtuti.  ’’^Floating  cher¬ 
ubim  filled  up  the  vacant  corners  of  the 
composition. 

Her  ladyship  appeared  gratified.  She 
wished  no  expense  to  be  spared,  she 
said.  The  sculptor  explained  that  the 
design  was  on  a  reduced  scale,  and 
that  the  block  of  marble  necessary  for 
so  important  a  work  would  be  very 
costly.  Her  ladyship  repeated  that  she 
wished  no  expense  to  be  spared. 

There  was  a  pause.  Lady  Bem¬ 
bridge  grew  more  composed.  She  was 
able  at  last  to  venture  upon  a  little  criti¬ 
cism. 

“You’ve  forgotten  Sir  Peter’s  spec¬ 
tacles,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Kempe  explained  that  in  monu¬ 
mental  works  it  was  generally  deemed 
advisable  to  suppress  details  of  that 
kind. 

“  I  should  wish  it  to  be  like  him  in 
every  respect,”  observed  her  ladyship. 
“  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  men  ;  but 
he  was  not,  perhaps,  what  the  world 
would  consider  handsome.” 

The  sculptor  stated  that  in  his  clay 
model  he  had  not  attempted  any  pre¬ 
cise  portraiture.  He  had  merely  aimed 
at  conveying  a  notion  of  the  general 


effect  of  the  work.  Her  ladyship,  loos¬ 
ening  her  mantilla,  called  attention  to 
the  miniature  she  wore  on  her  capa¬ 
cious  bosom. 

“  That  was  the  very  image  of  him,” 
she  said. 

The  artist  drew  near  to  inspect  it. 

“  Admirable,  indeed  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  bright  flush  on  his  cheeks.  The 
portrait,  however,  was  that  of  a  very 
uncomely  old  gentleman  with  curiously 
ape-like  features.  Mr.  Kempe  could 
hardly  have  known  what  he  was  saying. 
Lady  Bembridge  sighed,  but  not  very 
sorrowfully  this  time.  There  was 
something  even  resembling  a  smile 
quivering  upon  her  fruity  lips.  %  She 
lowered  her  eyes,  and  gathered  the 
folds  of  her  mantle  about  her  massive 
white  throat. 

“  I  think,”  she  resumed,  “you  must 
really  wrap  Sir  Peter  up  a  little  more.” 

“  In  classical  compositions,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Kempe,  “  it  is  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  introduce  the  nude.” 

“  He  was  not  young,  you  know,  poor 
dear  soul !  and  he  hated  the  cold.  He 
found  the  climate  here  very  trying.  He 
wore  furs,  and  always  carried  a  muff, 
even  in  summer.  It  makes  me  shiver 
to  think  of  his  being  like  that.” 

“The  figure  shall  be  draped  if  your 
ladyship  prefers  it.” 

“Yes;  I  think  so.  I  like  to  carry 
out  his  wishes  in  every  thing.  And 
I’m  sure,  if  he  could  express  an  opin¬ 
ion,  he  would  wish  to  be  warmly 
wrapped  up.  And,  that’s  me,  I  sup- 
pose  ? 

Her  ladyship  pointed  to  the  kneel¬ 
ing  angel.  Now,  Mr.  Kempe  had  here 
contemplated  a  purely  allegorical  fig¬ 
ure,  by  no  means  the  introduction  of  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Peter’s  widow.  He 
thought  such  a  thing  would  be  hardly 
appropriate,  would  indeed  be  open  to 
serious  objection  ;  but  prudently  he 
held  his  peace. 
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“  It’s  vastly  pretty,  I  protest,”  she 
went  on  :  “  but  I  think  I’m  rather 
stouter,  not  about  the  waist,  though  ; 
that’s  really  too  thick.  The  wings 
they’re  poetic,  I  suppose,  but  people 
might  think  it  odd,  presumptuous  of 
me,  assuming  wings;  and  the  very 
clothes,  they’re  scanty,  ain’t  they,  and 
close  to  the  figure?  I’m  not  sure  that 
I  should  wish  to  appear  quite  like  that.” 

The  sculptor  hesitated.  “We  might 
alter  it,  if  your  ladyship  thought  proper, 
to  Fame  with  her  trumpet  proclaiming 
heroe’s  virtues  to  an  admiring  universe.” 

“  I  think  that  would  be  better  ;  but 
then,  a  trumpet ;  it  swells  out  the 
cheeks,  rather,  doesn’t  it  ?  And  those 
heads?  You’re  going  to  add  bodies,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 

“We  don’t  generally,  as  your  lady¬ 
ship  is  probably  aware,  give  bodies  to 
cherubs.” 

“  I  think  they  would  appear  more 
complete.” 

“  But  your  ladyship  will  perceive  they 
might  be  taken  for  cupids.” 

“And  why  not?”  said  her  ladyship. 
“I  don’t  see  that  they  would  be  so 
much  out  of  place.” 

The  sculptor  with  rather  a  puzzled 
air,  promised  to  amend  his  model. 
Her  ladyship  thanked  him.  She  re¬ 
peated  that  she  wished  every  thing  to 
be  of  the  best.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Kempe  would  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  most  suitable  work.  He 
must  at  once  proceed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  marble  ;  and  she  pressed  into 
his  hands  a  pocket-book  well  stuffed 
with  bank-notes. 

Blushing  with  pride  and  gratitude, 
he  led  her  to  her  coach.  She  was 
smiling  graciously,  her  eyes  very  bright 
indeed.  Suddenly  she  recollected  that 
the  world  demanded  of  her  a  different 
demeanor.  She  resumed  her  Mel¬ 
pomene  airs,  her  long-drawn  sighs,  her 
up-raised  kerchief,  prepared  for  the  re¬ 


ception  of  tears  that  seemed  to  be  in 
no  hurry  about  arriving.  Perhaps  at 
most  she  looked  like  Thalia,  in  widow’s 
weeds  ;  but  still  very  beautiful.  So  at 
least  thought  the  sculptor.  And  what 
a  warm,  soft,  white  hand  she  had  ! 
The  gentlest  touch  of  it  had  sent  a 
sweet  thrill  through  his  frame.  And 
surely  there  was  something  intoxicat¬ 
ing  about  that  fragrance  of  musk  with 
which  she  had  filled  the  studio.  It 
was  as  the  incense  from  an  altar,  or  the 
perfumed  clouds  which  at  once  veil  a 
goddess  and  reveal  her  presence. 

Her  ladyship’s  coach  —  it  was  a 
heavy,  lumbering  vehicle  ;  but  its  fes¬ 
tooned,  tasseled  hammercloths  were 
very  grand  indeed  ;  and  its  elaborately 
painted  panels  were  quite  choice  works 
of  art  —  often  carried  her  to  George 
Yard,  Soho,  after  this.  She  took  great 
interest  in  the  monument,  she  avowed. 
Apparently  her  interest  in  the  sculptor 
of  the  monument  was  little  less  !  and 
gradually  her  show  of  grief  abated 
somewhat  its  intensity.  The  dark  mists 
of  crape  that  had  shrouded  her  dis¬ 
persed  in  some  measure,  as  though 
overcome  and  put  to  flight  by  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  her  beauty.  The  faint  dawn 
of  rouge  re-appeared  upon  her  pallid 
cheeks,  and  gradually  quite  a  meridian 
glory  of  color  glowed  there  once  more. 
She  scarcely  now  ever  affected  to  need 
her  kerchief  for  weeping  purposes^ 
She  had  even  been  heard  to  laugh. 

Oliver  Kempe  was  very  busy.  He 
had  little  space  to  move  in  now,  his. 
studio  was  so  crowded.  A  superb 
block  of  the  purest  marble  half  filled 
the  chamber.  On  all  sides  were  frag¬ 
mentary  models  and  studies  of  portions 
of  the  great  work  he  had  in  hand.  He 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  quite  what  he 
had  wished  to  make  it.  His  design 
had  been  subjected  to  much  modifica¬ 
tion  to  suit  the  wishes  and  caprices  of 
his  patroness.  Still,  he  had  great 
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hopes  that  altogether  it  would  be 
worthy  of  himself  and  his  art,  and 
would  bring  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Strange  !  he  did  not  now  add,  “  and 
Phillis  !  ” 

He  was  very  busy,  He  had  no  time 
for  writing  letters.  He  knew,  he  could 
not  but  know,  that,  in  his  native  vil¬ 
lage,  letters  from  him  were  looked  for, 
hoped  for,  anxiously,  painfully,  Still 
he  did  not  write. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  he  first  became 
conscious  that  a  change  had  come  over 
him,  his  sentiments,  his  plans,  his 
hopes.  For  a  long  time  he  forebore  to 
question  himself  in  this  regard.  But 
one  day  the  ribbon  snapped  that  sus¬ 
pended  his  amulet  round  his  neck. 
Was  this  ominous  ?  It  was  with  rath¬ 
er  a  guilty  feeling  that  he  hurriedly 
thrust  poor  Phillis’s  gift  into  an  empty 
drawer  and  turned  the  key  upon  it. 
Had  he  ceased  to  love  her  ?  It  seemed 
so.  Did  he  love  in  her  stead  my  Lady 
Bembridge  ?  He  dared  not  answer  as 
yet.  He  could  but  blush  and  tremble. 

But  supposing  that  he  had  presumed 
to  love  her  ;  surely,  she  had  encouraged 
his  love  1  Why  did  she  come  so  often 
to  his  studio  ?  It  was  not  really  to 
watch  his  progress,  to  encourage  his 
labors,  to  urge  the  completion  of  the 
great  monument.  That  was  but  pre¬ 
tence.  She  rarely  spoke  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  now.  She  just  glanced  at  it  and 
turned  away.  “  Oh  !  that’s  the  marble 
is  it  ?  ”  she  had  said,  passing  her  palm 
over  its  smooth  surface.  “  Lord  ! 
How  cold  it  is  !  ”  And  then,  as  though 
involuntary,  her  chilled  hand  had  sought 
his,  perhaps  for  warmth  and  shelter, 
and  had  not  been  withdrawn  for  some 
moments.  Meantime,  he  had  pressed 
and  caressed  tenderly  those  soft,  plump, 
white  fingers,  and  received  no  rebuke. 
At  least  she  cared  for  him  ? 

Then  he  had  been  busy  casting  an 
important  part  of  his  design,  the  kneel¬ 


ing  angel,  let  us  say,  until,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  he  had  fallen  back  asleep 
in  his  chair.  He  had  not  heard  the 
noise  of  carriage-wheels.  She  had  been 
borne  perhaps  to  the  studio  in  her  sedan  ; 
for  of  late  it  had  been  her  fancy  to  give 
an  air  of  secrecy,  almost  of  mystery,  to 
her  visits.  He  was  disturbed  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  warm  pressure  upon  his  cheek  ;  he 
could  have  sworn  that  some  one  had 
kissed  him  ;  he  could  hear  the  rustle  of 
a  dress  ;  and  he  opened  his  eyes  to  find 
her  ladyship  standing  close  beside  him. 
He  looked  at  her  half-delighted,  half- 
frightened.  She  laughed  and  turned 
away  as  she  said,— 

“  A  wasp  had  settled  on  your  face. 
Thank  me  for  brushing  it  away.  You 
might  have  been  stung.  My  poor  boy, 
how  sound  asleep  you  were  !  How 
scared  you  look  !  ”  And  she  gently 
passed  her  handkerchief  across  his  fore¬ 
head,  as  though  repeating  a  former  ac¬ 
tion.  Yet  he  was  well  satisfied  that 
more  than  this  had  happened  while  he 
slept.  A  wasp  ?  A  woman,  rather.  A 
sting?  Nay,  a  kiss.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  she  went  her  way.  How  he 
wished  then  that  he  had  done  what  im¬ 
pulse  had  bidden  him  do  !  How  he 
mourned  and  upbraided  himself  that  he 
had  not  promptly  fallen  on  his  knees 
and  avowed  his  love. 

For  now  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  he  loved  Lady  Bembridge. 

Yet  was  he  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
passion  ;  not  because  it  involved  treach¬ 
ery  to  Phillis.  Love  can  still  remorse 
on  such  subjects,  can  teach  forgetfulness 
of  the  past.  He  had  but  to  call  it  a 
boyish  fancy,  to  plead  that  he  had  not 
known  his  own  mind,  and  he  could,  for 
the  present  at  any  rate,  thrust  far  from 
him  all  thought  of  his  wooing  of  Phillis. 
Fora  moment  the  pale  ghost  of  his  past 
love  troubled  him,  and  then  vanished. 
It  was  powerless  to  cast  a  shadow  in 
the  bright  glare  of  his  new  passion 
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But  this  new  passion  —  how  far  was  it 
pure,  true,  worthy  ? 

It  was  none  of  these,  as  he  knew. 
For  Lady  Bembridge  granted  her 
beauty,  he  could  yet  concede,  was  vul¬ 
gar,  illiterate,  coarse-minded,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  being  older  than  himself. 
Still,  she  might  be  all  these,  and  yet 
adorable.  Idols  of  the  poorest  clay 
have  been  devoutly  worshiped.  But 
in  his  love  for  her  was  there  no  leaven 
of  self-interest  ? 

He  had  conned  over  the  names  of 
artists  who  had  married  rich  wives ; 
who  had  in  such  wise,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  risen  to  eminence.  They  were  nu¬ 
merous.  Why  should  he  not  do  like¬ 
wise  ?  He  was  poor,  very  poor,  and 
despondent.  Could  he  rise,  or  hope  to 
rise,  in  any  other  way  than  by  this  gold¬ 
en  ladder  of  a  wealthy  wife’s  provid¬ 
ing  ?  So  he  began  to  think  of  winning 
her,  taught  himself  that  it  would  be 
well  for  him  if  he  could  love  her.  Then 
had  come,  surely  he  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken,  her  willingness  to  be  loved.  She 
had  not  disguised  it,  had  almost  openly 
manifested  it.  This,  and  her  undisput- 
able  beauty,  had  inflamed  him.  If  his 
fancy  was  only  affected  at  first,  by  and 
by  the  fire  reached  to  his  heart. 

Blamable  it  might  be  in  its  beginning, 
irregular  and  unhealthy  in  its  growth  ; 
but  now  his  love  for  his  patroness  held 
him  securely,  raged  within  him  fiercely. 

An  eminent  naturalist  has  described 
a  female  spider  he  has  seen  that  is  apt 
sometimes  to  seize  upon  the  male  insect 
in  the  midst  of  his  wooing  of  her,  to  en¬ 
velop  him  in  a  close  web,  and  then  de¬ 
liberately  to  devour  him.  “  The  sight,” 
observes  the  student,  “  filled  him  with 
horror  and  indignation,”  as  well  it 
might.  But  do  not  some  women  rather 
resemble  this  female  spider?  They 
don’t,  of  course,  outright  feed  upon 
their  suitors  ;  but  they  take  pleasure  in 
cruelly  destroying  the  hopes  they  have 


rather  laboriously  animated.  They  toil 
to  soften  a  heart,  so  that  it  may  the 
more  tenderly  feel  the  wounds  they  pur¬ 
pose  by  and  by  to  inflict  upon  it. 

Lady  Bembridge’s  manner  changed 
towards  her  lover.  She  had  thawed 
him  sufficiently  ;  she  now  proceeded  to 
freeze  him. 

Her  appearance,  as  she  entered  the 
studio,  was  superb.  She  had  almost 
abandoned  her  mourning,  she  was  ra¬ 
diant  with  jewelry,  her  cheeks  aflame 
with  rouge  ;  her  air  was  dignified,  but 
something  of  offended  majesty  per¬ 
vaded  it. 

“  Sfie  had  been  disappointed,  she 
would  not  say  deceived.  She  had 
thought,  when  she  commissioned  the 
monument,  that  Mr.  Kempe  was  al¬ 
ready  a  distinguished  sculptor.  She 
admitted  that  she  was  not  well  informed 
on  such  subjects.  It  now  appeared 
that  he  was  but  a  student,  really  quite  a 
beginner,  a  sort  of  school-boy,  in  fact. 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  Academy  was 
not  more  explicit  about  its  proceedings. 
Who  was  to  know  that  it  gave  gold 
medals  to  inferior  artists?  Mr.  Kempe 
would  please  do  nothing  further  at 
present.  Her  ladyship  rhust  consult 
her  friends.” 

Her  speech  was  to  that  effect. 

The  poor  artist  was  quite  crushed. 
Was  his  mind  giving  way  ?  Could  he 
trust  his  senses?  Was  it  to  him,  Oli¬ 
ver  Kempe,  she  had  spoken  ?  Were 
those  bitter  words,  those  angry  glances,., 
really  meant  for  him  ? 

He  burst  into  tears  ;  he  surrendered 
himself  to  despair.  Then  he  wrote  a 
beseeching  letter,  humbling  himself  to 
the  dust,  whining  like  a  whipped  span¬ 
iel. 

His  letter  was  returned  to  him.  Lady 
Bembridge  could  not  be  addressed  in 
such  terms.  (Her  own  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  spelling  was  that  of  a  modern 
washerwoman.)  He  wept  aloud.  Was. 
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his  state  the  more  pitiable  or  contempt¬ 
ible  ? 

One  expression  in  her  ladyship’s  note 
comforted  him  somewhat.  He  ven¬ 
tured  to  found  upon  it  the  most  absurd 
hopes.  She  had  said  simply  that  she 
would  see  him  soon  “about  the  monu¬ 
ment.” 

When  her  ladyship  came  again  she 
brought  with  her  in  her  coach  a  splen¬ 
did  gentleman  dressed  in  blue  and  sil¬ 
ver.  It  was  my  Lord  Lockeridge  ;  but 
she  called  him  “Frederick,”  simply; 
and  he,  it  seemed,  was  permitted  to 
address  her  as  “  Dorthea."  He  was  of 
attenuated  figure,  with  a  white,  worn 
face,  spotted  here  and  there  with  black 
sticking  plaster.  He  did  little  but  gape 
behind  his  thin,  sallow,  jewelled  hand, 
and  take  snuff  from  an  enamelled  box. 

Lady  Bembridge  bowed  slightly  to 
the  sculptor.  His  heart  sank  within 
him  as  he  met  her  cold,  hard,  merciless 
glance. 

“  This  is  the  —  the  youth,”  she  said 
to  his  lordship. 

“  Ah  !  ”  and  Lord  Lockeridge  turned 
on  his  red  heel.  “  What  a  grave¬ 
yard  !  ”  he  said,  surveying  the  studio 
through  his  quizzing-glass.  “  Plenty  of 
stuff  to  make  paving-stones  of.” 

Upon  her  ladyship’s  invitation,  he 
inspected  the  model  for  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  presumed  to  criticise,  even 
ridicule  it.  Oliver  had  heart  or  strength 
for  nothing  now,  or  he  would  have 
knocked  the  impertinent  nobleman 
down  with  a  mallet. 

“Vastly  diverting,”  said  his  lordship. 
"“So  this  is  a  —  a  —  monument,  is  it, 
Mr.  —  a  —  what’s  your  name?  Mon¬ 
strous  !  absurd  1  Elephant  and  castle, 
and  a  camel  [saying  its  prayers. 
Quite  a  wild-beast  show.  And  little 
boys  without  bodies  —  and  —  what ! 
more  tavern  signs !  The  Angel  and 
Trumpet,  and  the  Wheatsheaf ;  no 
—  I  beg  pardon;  I  see  it’s  the  Co¬ 


coa  Tree.  But  where’s  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks,  and  the  Blue  Boar?” 

His  lordship  was  credited  by  fond 
friends  with  the  possession  of  a  pretty 
wit.  Lady  Bembridge  found  his  re¬ 
marks  eminently  entertaining.  She 
joined  him  in  laughing  at  the  monu¬ 
ment  she  had  planned  to  erect  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  The 
sculptor  was  speechless. 

“  I  fear  it  will  never  do,”  she  said. 

“  It  would  be  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  town,  a  standing  subject  for 
lampoons,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
witlings.  Why  a  monument  at  all  ?  It 
seems  to  me  ”  — 

“  Well,  I  thought,”  she  interposed, 
“that  respect  for  poor  Sir  Peter” — 
She  spoke  with  hesitation  ;  there  was 
affectation  now  of  grief  for  the  de¬ 
parted.  There  almost  seemed  some 
shame  that  she  had  ever  been  weak 
enough  to  lament  him.  “  I  owe  him 
so  much,”  she  resumed. 

“  But  how  deeply  he  was  indebted  to 
your  ladyship.  He  had  the  honor  of 
calling  you  his  wife.  Common  decency 
required  him  to  expire  as  soon  as  he 
could.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  recognize  and  repay  the  obli¬ 
gation  you  had  conferred  upon  him. 
You  still  wish  something  should  be 
done?  Most  persistent  Dorthea! 
Well,  say  a  little  tablet,  two  feet  square, 
with  a  black  border,  and  a  neat  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  any  mason  fellow  could  manage 
the  thing  for  a  few  shillings  !  ” 

And,  without  another  word  to  the 
sculptor,  they  quitted  the  studio.  It 
was  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Kempe’s  services  were  no  longer 
required,  that  his  labors  were  ended. 

He  was  white  as  a  sheet,  shivering, 
fainting  almost.  The  room  seemed  to 
swim  round  him  ;  he  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man  ;  he  pressed  his  tremu¬ 
lous  hands  upon  his  burning  forehead. 
Then  an  angry  moan  escaped  him,  a 
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cry  of  suffering ;  and  he  seized  his  mal¬ 
let,  and  beat  to  powder  every  portion 
of  his  model.  The  room  was  filled 
with  a  choking  cloud  of  dust  ;  the  de¬ 
sign  lor  Sir  Peter  s  monument,  the 
studies,  models,  moulds,  aud  castings, 
had  absolutely  disappeared. 

He  had  been  false  to  his  Phillis,  to 
his  art,  to  himself.  In  all  the  frenzy  of  ■ 
his  suffering  and  his  despair,  he  could 
yet  admit  that  his  punishment  was  well 
deserved.  But  that  it  should  come 
from  her  hand  !  At  least,  her  lady¬ 
ship  could  bring  no  charge  against  him. 
He  had  not  sinned  against  her.  It 
could  be  no  crime  in  her  eyes  to  love 
her  as  he  had  loved  her.  Her  lady¬ 
ship,  however,  was  but  the  instrument 
called  on  to  inflict  a  merited  chastise¬ 
ment.  That  was  the  character  in  which 
she  had  to  be  regarded.  The  execu¬ 
tioner  does  nor  ply  his  lash,  or  knot  his 
cord,  or  wield  his  axe  because  of  sins 
against  himself.  In  the  case  of  Oliver 
Kempe,  Lady  Bembridge  had  performed 
the  cruel  duties  of  the  most  ignoble 
officer  of  justice. 

She  had  befooled  and  betrayed  Oli¬ 
ver  Kempe,  as  a  child  tears  to  pieces, 
for  mere  pastime.  He  had  been  as  a 
whet-stone  upon  which  the  weapons  of 
her  coquetry  had  been  sharpened,  and 
brightened,  and  preserved  from  rusting 
during  her  widowhood.  She  had  used 
him  as  a  marksman  a  target  ;  she  had 
tested  upon  him  her  accuracy  of  aim, 
riddled  him  with  the  keen  shafts  of  her 
glances,  and  then  flung  him  aside  as 
worthless  and  done  with. 

She  married  Lord  Lockeridge,  of 
course,  who  wasted  her  fortune,  and 
personally  maltreated  her  in  the  most 
shameful  way.  The  Lockeridge  divorce 
case  occupied  the  law  courts  and  the 
upper  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  a 
great  public  scandal  during  many  years 
of  the  last  century.  But  with  that  no¬ 
torious  matter  we  have  no  concern  here. 


Oliver  Kempe  had  fallen  senseless 
upon  the  huge  block  of  marble  pro-  % 
vided  for  Sir  Peter’s  monument.  When 

consciousness  returned  to  him  he  could 
scarcely  move,  he  was  so  numbed  by 
the  severe  cold  of  his  stone  bed.  His 
every  limb  seemed  frozen,  while  yet  his 
forehead  ached  and  burned  with  fever. 

He  prayed  for  death.  The  thought 
of  existence  was  intolerable  to  him. 
How  could  he  bear  to  lead  a  shameful 
life  ?  Pie  had  been  false  in  all.  He  a 
worshiper  of  Art  !  He  had  knelt  at 
her  shrine,  not  as  a  faithful  devotee,  but 
as  a  petty  thief  to  filch  the  jewels  and 
Sfold  that  decked  it. 

Pie  prayed  for  death  ;  but  life  came. 
Warm,  soft  arms  circled  his  neck,  and 
sweet  kisses  were  pressed  upon  his 
parched  lips.  “  Come  back  to  me,  my 
own,”  whispered  Phillis.  He  wept  upon 
her  tender  bosom,  and  was  saved  ;  not 
to  be  famous,  but  to  be  happy.  He 
was  pardoned,  of  course.  Phillis  was 
one  of  those  women  rich  in  heaven’s 
own  gifts  of  pity  and  mercy,  and  swift 
to  forgive. 

A  legacy  had  come  to  her  from  a 
wealthy  godmother  lately  deceased. 
She  carried  home  her  frail  and  ailing 
lover  ;  enriched  and  restored  him.  He 
helped  in  her  father’s  school  ;  by  and  by 
he  occupied  altogether  the  school¬ 
master’s  desk.  He  plied  his  statuary’s 
implements  now  and  then,  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  ever  achieved  any 
work  of  great  importance.  In  his  na¬ 
tive  village,  however,  he  was  always 
accounted  famous  at  carving  the  han¬ 
dles  of  walking-sticks.  His  school 
boasted  many  pupils,  whose  numbers, 
as  the  years  passed  away,  were  fre¬ 
quently  increased  by  the  enrollment  of 
recruits  who  called  Oliver  father  and 
Phillis  mother.  No  monument  was 
ever  erected  to  his  memory,  save  only  a 
simple  tablet  in  his  parish  church. 
Still,  in  that  respect,  he  was  better  cared 
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for  than  Sir  Peter ;  whose  widow  for¬ 
got  at  last  to  provide  even  the  cheapest 
form  of  record  in  stone  of  the  virtues 
(supposing  him  to  have  possessed  any) 


and  the  public  services  (if  indeed  he 
ever  performed  such)  of  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  the  rich  nabob. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


LOVE  MEMORIES. 

AY,  LAD,  it  was  here  that  we  lingered 
In  the  still  of  that  sweet  June  night, 

Till  the  larks  were  up,  and  the  cloudless  east 
Was  flushed  with  rosy  light  ; 

And  a  red-breast  was  out  on  the  hawthorne  there, 
A-trilling  g.  low  sweet  lay 

To  his  mate  and  the  wee  brown  birds  that  slept 
In  the  nest  on  the  bending  spray. 

It  was  at  your  grandfather’s  wedding,  lad, 

That  Jenny  and  I  had  been, 

And  I  was  the  bravest  of  all  the  lads, 

And  she  of  the  girls  was  queen  ; 

And  homeward  we  walked  through  the  dewy  fields. 
When  the  dancing  and  mirth  were  o’er  ; 

And  I  stood  with  her  dear  little  hand  in  mine, 

Here,  under  the  porch  by  the  door. 

There  was  never  a  soul  astir  in  the  house, 

But  all  was  as  still  as  could  be  ; 

And  even,  although  they  had  all  been  awake, 

They  could  never  have  seen  her  and  me  ; 

For  the  ivy  was  thick,  and  we  whispered  so  low, 

Oh,  they  ne’er  could  have  heard  us  there, 

As  she  gave  me  a  wild  rose  from  the  flowers 
She  had  worn  in  her  beautiful  hair. 

O  the  passionate  love  of  life’s  spring  tide  ! 

Though  now  I  am  old  and  gray, 

Each  low  murmured  word  I  remember  as  well 
As  if  it  were  yesterday  : 

How  I  thrilled  at  the  touch  of  the  soft  brown  locks 
That  over  her  shoulders  curled, 

And  trembled  for  joy  when  I  dared  to  kiss 
The  rosiest  lips  in  the  world  ! 

Get  me  a  bit  of  the  blossom,  lad, 

That  wreathes  on  the  hawthorne  tree, 
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And  leave  me  here  till  I  dream  awhile 
Of  the  life  that  was  never  to  be; 

For  the  shadowy  phantoms  of  long  ago 
I  see  through  a  mist  of  tears  : 

Your  hope  lies  hid  in  the  coming,  lad, 

But  mine  in  the  bygone  years. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS. 


IN  A  shed  which  for  many  years  con¬ 
tained  the  long-lost  remains  of  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  the 
newly  found  relics  of  another  and  still 
more  renowned  of  those  wonders  are 
now  to  be  seen.  For,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  unusually  in  keeping  with  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things,  the  space  at  the  British 
Museum  which  was  until  recently  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  marbles  from  the  Mausole¬ 
um  is  now  devoted  to  the  first  fruits  of 
the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  That  dis¬ 
covery  is  in  itself  of  so  interesting  a  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  it  may  prove  so  important,  that 
too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  di¬ 
rected  towards  it.  It  is  no  light  matter 
that,  after  so  many  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts,  the  shrouding  mantle  of  time 
should  have  been  at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  drawn  aside,  and  that  we  should 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  fallen  majesty  of  that  famous  edifice 
which  the  ancients  accounted  the  crown¬ 
ing  effort  of  Ionic  architecture,  and 
which  was  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor 
what  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  to  the 
Christian  world. 

From  immemorial  times  the  Ephesian 
river  Cayster  has  gone  on  “  making 
land,”  its  annual  inundations  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  an  alluvial  deposit  which 
raises  the  level  of  the  plain  and  slowly 
encroaches  on  the  sea.  In  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  history  the  Ephesians  kept 
the  river  to  some  extent  within  bounds, 
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but  as  time  went  by,  their  harbor  began 
to  fail,  and,  after  the  vigorous  attempt 
of  the  King  of  Pergamus  to  clear  it  had 
resulted  in  failure,  it  was  abandoned  to 
its  fate.  From  that  period  the  old  city 
which  surrounded  it  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  new  city  built  on  higher  ground 
at  a  later  date  —  seemed  gradually  to 
sink, as  the  level  of  the  plain  rose,  until, 
at  last  its  walls  lay  buried  beneath  some 
twenty  feet  of  marshy  soil.  The  Ephe¬ 
sus  of  the  present  day,  called  by  its  in¬ 
habitants  Aiasoluk,  consists  of  “a  few 
miserable  houses,  and  a  few  hovels, 
some  of  them  leaning  against  the  pillars 
of  the  great  aqueduct  that  strides  across 
the  plain,”  at  some  distance  from  the 
river  and  the  marshes.  Of  the  glories 
of  the  past  but  little  remains.  The  whole 
neighborhood  of  the  modern  village  of 
Ephesus  is  strewed  with  marble  relics, 
and  where  the  ancient  city  stood  lie  the 
ruins  of  many  vast  buildings.  Conspic¬ 
uous  among  these  is  the  Great  Theatre 
which  held  upwards  of  56,000  persons, 
and  the  Odeum,  or  smaller  theatre,  both 
of  which  have  been  cleared  out  in  recent 
excavations.  The  Stadium  and  Gym¬ 
nasium  are  also  recognizable  ;  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  harbor  may  still  be  traced 
by  the  rankness  of  its  reeds,  and  the 
city  wall  crops  up  here  and  there  in 
massive  blocks. 

But  the  building  for  which  every 
Western  spectator  of  this  scene  of  des¬ 
olation  long  looked  most  eagerly, 
though  all  in  vain,  was  the  great  Tem- 
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pie  of  Diana.  It  seemed  strange  that 
•every  trace  of  so  vast  an  edifice  should 
have  completely  vanished,  though  it 
was  known  that  the  Goths  sacked  and 
destroyed  it  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  that  the  Byzantine  Christians  sub¬ 
sequently  used  its  ruins  as  a  quarry, 
probably  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  and 
that  for  centuries  the  Cayster  has  been 
yearly  spreading  a  fresh  pall  of  alluvial 
deposit  above  its  buried  remains.  Suc¬ 
cessive  travelers  suggested  various  lo¬ 
calities  as  its  site,  most  of  them  attempt¬ 
ing  to  identify  it  with  some  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  substructures  still  visible.  On  the 
Admiralty  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Scala 
Nova,  issued  in  1836,  the  position  of  the 
Temple  is  conjecturally  laid  down  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  in  Mr. 
Falkener’s  elaborate  work  on  Ephesus, 
published  in  1862,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  harbor, 
on  the  west  of  the  city.  In  the  year 
1863  Mr.  Wood  began  his  explorations, 
“  with  no  funds  ”  (says  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Dilettante  Soci¬ 
ety  —  a  memoir  to  which  we  are  great¬ 
ly  indebted)  “  except  what  he  ventured 
out  of  his  private  means,  with  no  im¬ 
plements  or  other  plant,  with  no  dwell¬ 
ing-house  at  hand,  and  with  no  kind  of 
assistance  from  others,  except  a  firman, 
obtained  for  him  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.”  Beginning  with  the 
Odeum,  Mr.  Wood  proceeded  to  clear 
out  the  arena  of  the  Great  Theatre,  the 
scene  of  the  uproar  on  the  occasion  of 
St.  Paul’s  visit  to  the  city.  There  he 
found  a  number  of  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  furnished  the  great  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Temple.  After  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  Great  Theatre,  Mr.  Wood 
discovered  what  he  had  good  grounds 
for  supposing  was  the  Magnesian  Gate 
of  the  city.  From  that  gate,  according 
to  Philostratus,  a  stoa,  or  covered  por¬ 
tico,  led  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  intend¬ 
ed  to  yield  shelter  in  bad  weather  to 


processions  ;  and  outside  the  gate  he 
had  discovered,  Mr.  Wood  found,  about 
eleven  feet  under  ground,  “  an  ancient 
road,  with  tombs  on  each  side,  pointing 
in  a  north-east  direction,  and  at  the 
sidy  ot  this  rbad  a  row  of  bases  ot 
square  piers,  such  as  would  have  served 
to  support  a  stoa  like  that  of  Damian- 
us.”  This  road  Mr.  Wood  continued 
to  explore  during  the  years  1867,  1868. 
and  the  first  half  of  1869,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  discovered  “  another  an¬ 
cient  way  leading  lrom  a  city  gate  near 
the  Stadium  towards  the  Turkish  village 
of  Aiasoluk,”  along  which  also  were 
tombs  and  bases  of  piers  indicating  a 
line  of  portico.  Thinking  it  probable 
that  these  roads  converged  towards  the 
Temple,  Mr.  Wood  followed  their  track, 
and  in  April  1869  he  “  struck  upon  the 
angle  of  the  peribolos  just  where  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  be.”  In 
this  wall  was  an  inscription  stating  that 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  rebuilt  the 
peribolos  wall  round  the  Temple  of  the 
Goddess  Diana.  Two  other  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  a  little  distance  stated  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  river  and  the  width  ot 
the  road  at  the  points  where  they  oc¬ 
curred.  From  the  angle  of  th z.  peribolos 
on  which  he  had  thus  lighted  Mr.  Wood 
proceeded  to  trace  the  two  lines  ot 
wall  as  far  as  he  could.  By  November 
1869  he  had  followed  the  western  wall 
for  about  1,150  feet  from  south  to  north; 
but  it  then  bent  towards  the  west,  and 
no  further  trace  of  it  could  be  found. 
Meantime  he  had  sunk  a  number  ot 
pits  within  the  presumed  area  of  the 
Peribolos,  in  hopes  of  lighting  upon  the 
Temple  itself.  In  one  of  these  he  came 
upon  “  a  pavement  of  square  blocks  ot 
fine  white  marble,  nine  inches  thick,  laid 
on  a  level  bed  of  black  marble,  as  was 
the  practice  of  Greek  architects  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  floors  of  their  temples,”  togeth¬ 
er  with  two  marble  sculptures.  “  These 
remains  lay  buried  under  eighteen  feet 
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of  alluvial  deposit,  the  lowest  stratum 
of  which  was  composed  of  splinters  of 
fine  white  marble,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  partially  calcined  by  fire.” 
Proceeding  with  his  explorations  on 
this  spot,  Mr.  Wood,  in  1870,  “soon 
came  to  several  drums  of  Ionic  columns, 
ranging  from  four  to  five  feet,  of  white 
marble,  with  fine  joints  ”  ;  by  January 
1871  he  had  enlarged  the  area  of  his  ex¬ 
cavation  to  about  one  hundred  feet 
square,  over  the  whole  of  which  space, 
drums  of  columns  and  other  architectu¬ 
ral  marbles  were  strown,  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary  a  fragment  of  the  lowest  drum  of  a 
column,  six  feet  one  inch  in  diameter, 

.  was  found  in  its  original  position  on  its 
base.  As  it  was  dear  by  this  time  that 
the  site  of  the  Temple  had  been  discov¬ 
ered,  the  explorations  were  continued 
on  a  greater  scale. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Mr.  Wood’s  discovery  —  one  for  which 
no  slight  praise  is  due  to  his  intelligent 
and  unwearied  perseverance  —  we  may 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  its  products, 
some  of  which  have  already  arrived  at 
the  British  Museum,  while  others  are  on 
board  two  ironclads,  now,  we  believe, 
at  Plymouth.  Among  these  are,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Report  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted  so  freely,  “  the  lower  drum 
of  a  column,  nearly  entire,  with  figures 
sculptured  on  it  in  relief,  and  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  two  or  more  drums,  similarly 
sculptured  ;  also  the  base  of  a  pilaster, 
sculptured  in  relief,  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  drums.”  These  sculptured  drums 
are  evidently  portions  of  the  thirty-six 
columns  of  the  Temple  which  Pliny  des¬ 
cribes  delate?,  or  “sculptured  in  relief.” 
The  largest  of  them,  which  weighs  elev¬ 
en  tons  and  a  quarter,  bears  on  its  least 
injured  side  a  composition  of  six  figures, 
three  of  which  are  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  Hermes,  Victory,  and  either  Hera 
or  Demeter.  A  figure  in  oriental  trous¬ 
ers  occurs  on  the  fragment  of  another 


drum  ;  on  the  pilaster  is  a  female  figure, 
clad  in  a  talaric  chiton ,  who  appears  to 
be  struggling  with  Hercules.  Part  of 
another  figure  is  seen  on  the  return  face 
of  the  pilaster,  and  above  the  sculpture 
on  the  block  are  the  remains  of  a  bead- 
and-reel  moulding.  The  fragments  do 
not  suffice  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
what  were  the  subjects  chosen  as  the 
sculptural  decorations  on  the  thirty-six 
ccelatce  columnce ,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  sculptors  selected  Asiatic  myths 
connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Ephesus  —  a  likelihood  enhanced  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  figure  in  Oriental 
Anaxyrides.  The  sculptures  on  the 
largest  drum  appear  to  have  been  at 
least  well  calculated  for  their  purpose 
of  architectural  decoration,  and,  if  each 
drum  of  the  thirty-six  ccelatce  columnce, 
was  adorned  with  similar  reliefs,  each 
column  being  sixty  feet  high,  a  richness 
of  effect  must  have  been  attained  of 
which  we  have  no  other  example  in 
Greek  architecture.  Perhaps  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Gate  of  Herod’s  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  a  portico  with  decorations  of 
this  kind.  Now  that  we  know  what 
Pliny  meant  by  his  ccelatce  columnce,  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  sagacity  ot 
Professor  Donaldson’s  conjecture  that 
the  outlines  of  these  sculptured  columns 
may  be  discerned  in  the  representations 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  certain  Ro¬ 
man  coins  of  the  Imperial  period.  On 
these  coins  one  of  the  fronts  of  the 
Temple  is  shown  with  an  octostyle  por¬ 
tico,  and,  on  a  close  inspection  of  the 
columns,  figures  in  relief  are  to  be  seen 
on  their  shafts,  from  their  bases  to 
about  a  third  of  their  full  height.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  on  those  coins 
sculpture  in  the  round  is  indicated  in 
the  pediments,  and  of  this  sculpture, 
which  must  have  been  on  a  colossal 
scale,  we  may  expect  to  find  fragments 
in  situ. 

Among  the  other  architectural  mar- 
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bles  sent  home  by  Mr.  Wood  are  two 
fine  specimens  of  Imiic  capitals,  and  a 
base,  found  in  its  original  position  with 
part  of  the  lowest  drum  of  a  column 
still  standing  on  it.  There  are  also  sev¬ 
eral  fragments  of  columns  on  a  smaller 
scale  which  must  have  belonged  to  the 
interior.  We  do  not  yet  know  enough 
of  the  plan  of  the  Temple  to  decide 
whether  these  smaller  pillars  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  127  columns  with 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Temple 
was  adorned.  Each  of  these,  he  says, 
was  the  gift  of  a  King  ;  and,  in  curious 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  the  ex¬ 
cavations  have  brought  to  light  several 
fragments  of  inscriptions  on  the  torus 
moulding  round  the  bases  of  columns, 
which,  in  all  probability,  actually  record 
dedications  of  such  a  nature.  The  ar¬ 
chitectural  marbles  present  many  other 
interesting  features  ;  some  of  the  small¬ 
er  fragments,  for  instance,  retain  traces 
of  red  color,  while  the  calcined  surface 
of  other  marbles,  and  their  charcoal 
smears,  tell  the  sad  story  of  some  an¬ 
cient  conflagration  in  which  probably 
perished  the  beautiful  timber  roof  and 
the  staircase  cunningly  wrought  in  vine- 
wood. 

A  survey  of  these  fragments,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  operations  already  referred  to, 
tells  us  just  so  much  about  the  Temple 
as  makes  us  eager  for  that  fuller  and 
more  precise  information  which  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  only  when  the  mass  of 
marble  now  cropping  up  everywhere 
under  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Cayster 
has  been  examined  bv  intelligent  eyes. 
Ionic  architecture,  which'  may  be  said 
to  have  been  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  to  have  been  thence  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  transplanted  to  Athens,  attained  its 
final  development  in  the  great  Ephesian 
Temple —  an  edifice  in  which,  as  in  the 
Mausoleum  and  the  almost  contempo¬ 


rary  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene,  we 
recognize,  though  only  defaced  and  mu¬ 
tilated  fragments  can  offer  their  evi¬ 
dence,  that  freshness  and  vigor  in  the 
execution,  that  versatility  and  felicity  of 
adaption  in  the  application,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  all  Greek  art  in  its  best  days,, 
and  still  continued  to  be  its  character¬ 
istic  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  perhaps  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  century.  That  is  precisely  the 
period  when  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
which  we  may  still  trace  through  a  series 
of  extant  examples  from  the  archaic- 
period  up  to  that  point,  breaks  off  ab¬ 
ruptly,  leaving  a  vast  chasm  between 
the  reign  of  Alexander  and  the  Augus¬ 
tan  age. 

Knowing  as  we  now  do  something- 
more  than  we  did  about  the  school  of 
Scopas  and  his  compeers,  the  next 
chapter  in  the  history  of  ancient  art 
should  be  the  comparison  of  this  school 
with  that  which  immediately  succeeded 
it,  and  of  which  Lysippus  is  the  reputed 
founder  and  eponym  ;  and  it  is  on  the 
site  now  being  explored  at  Ephesus, 
more  than  perhaps  on  any  other  spot 
in  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  that  we 
are  likely  to  find  those  missing  links  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  Winckle- 
mann  sought  for  in  vain  in  Roman  gal¬ 
leries.  Such  an  enterprise  as  Mr.  Wood 
has  undertaken  ought,  when  once  be¬ 
gun,  to  be  caried  out  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions.  Let  us  have,  not  a  petty, 
partial,  fainthearted  experiment,  but  a 
real,  thorough  exploration,  carried  out, 
as  in  former  expeditions,  with  all  the 
means  and  appliances  which  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  government  has  at  its 
command.  Otherwise  envious  foreign¬ 
ers  may  say  that  we  had  better  have  let 
the  Temple  sleep  on  beneath  the  twenty- 
feet-deep  covering  of  alluvial  soil  in 
which  the  Cayster  had  entombed  it. — 
Saturday  Review. 
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WHETHER  we  owe  many  of  the 
matters  we  are  about  to  glance 
at  to  fishes  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  the 
fishes  possessed  them  long  before  we 
•did  ;  and  though  man  may  be  said  to 
•have  invented  them,  yet  in  his  savage 
•state  he  must  have  taken  more  or  less 
of  hints  from  nature,  and  have  adopted 
the  methods  which  nature  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  most  effective  in  hunting 
•or  war  (which  were  his  principal  occu¬ 
pations,)  whenever  they  could  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  his  needs  and  appliances.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  singular 
that  we  should  find  so  many  existing 
similarities  of  a  peculiar  kind  between 
the  habits  and  attributes  of  men  and 
fishes.  For  example,  there  is  scarcely  a 
sport  we  practice  or  a  weapon  of 
-offence  that  we  use  which  has  not  a  par¬ 
allel  among  fishes.  As  to  weapons  — 
■daggers,  spears,  swords,  are  all  pos¬ 
sessed  by  fish  in  a  very  high  state  of 
natural  perfection,  and  even  guns  have 
.a  representative  institution  among  fish¬ 
es.  A  shooting-fish  would  no  doubt 
be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  lusus  natu¬ 
re?  by  the  average  Englishman,  who 
rarely  includes  ichthyology  amongst  his 
•studies  :  a  fact  which  is  very  much  to 
be  lamented,  for  we  have  large  national 
interests  bound  up  in  that  science  ;  in 
fact,  we  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  fishes 
than  any  other  nation,  not  even  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Dutch,  some  of  whose  cities 
were  formerly  figuratively  described  as 
built  on  fish-bones  ;  and  a  professional 
•chair  of  Ichthyology  at  the  universities 
would  be  by  no  means  an  unwise  insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  not  many  years  since  that 
a  review,  which  was  published  in  an  in¬ 
fluential  paper,  dealing,  amongst  other 
things,  with  this  special  -point,  con¬ 
temptuously  dismissed  the  fact  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  a  shooting-fish 


as  a  traveler’s  tale.  The  ignorance 
amongst  the  general  public  on  every 
thing  relating  to  fish  is  at  times  perfect¬ 
ly  surprising.  I  have  seen  small  worth¬ 
less  bass  passed  off  as  gray  mullett  ;  I 
have  seen  even  nasty  gravid  pond-roach 
hawked  about  as  gray  mullett ;  I  have 
seen  large  bass  actually  sold  for  salmon 
at  one  of  our  fashionable  watering- 
places.  After  this,  if  the  Londoner  con¬ 
stantly  buys  coarse,  dry,  tasteless  bull¬ 
trout  as  fine  Tay  salmon,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  Eton  boy  hastening 
home  for  the  holidays  provides  himself 
with  a  tin  tube  and  a  pocketful  of  peas. 
We  beg  the  present  Etonian’s  pardon  ; 
we  should  have  said  he  used  to  do  so 
formerly,  when  there  were  bays  at  Eton, 
and,  backed  by  some  skill  as  a  marks¬ 
man,  therewith  constituted  himself  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  every  village  and 
vehicle  he  passed  on  his  road  home. 
The  Macoushee  Indian  makes  a  better 
use  of  his  blow-tube  ;  he  puffs  small  ar¬ 
rows  and  hardened  balls  of  clay  through 
it  with  unerring  aim,  doing  great  exe¬ 
cution  amongst  birds  and  other  small 
game.  Now  the  chaetodon,  which  is 
more  or  less  a  native  of  the  eastern  seas 
from  Ceylon  to  Japan,  rather  perhaps 
resembles  the  Macoushee  Indian  than 
the  Eton  boy,  though  his  gun,  shooting- 
tube,  or  blow-pipe,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  termed,  is  a  natural  one.  His  nose 
is  really  a  kind  of  “beak,”  through 
which  he  has  the  power  of  propelling  a 
small  drop  of  water  with  some  force 
and  considerable  accuracy  of  aim.  Near 
the  edge  of  the  water  is  perhaps  a  spray 
of  weed,  a  twig,  or  a  tuft  of  grass  ;  on 
it  sits  a  fly,  making  his  toilet  in  the 
watery  mirror  below.  Rostratus  ad¬ 
vances  cautiously  under  the  fly  ;  then  he 
stealthily  projects  his  tube  from  the 
water,  takes  a  deadly  aim,  as  though  he 
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were  contesting  for  some  piscatory  El- 
cho  shield,  and  pop  goes  the  watery 
bullet. 

“Poor  insec”,  what  a  little  day  of  sunny  bliss  is  thine!" 

Knocked  over  by  the  treacherous  missile, 
drenched,  stunned,  half-drowned,  she 
drops  from  her  perch  into  the  water 
below,  to  be  sucked  in  by  the  chastodon. 
But  if  we  have  fishes  that  can  shoot 
their  game, we  have  also  fishes  that  can 
fish  for  it  ;  ay,  and  fish  for  it  with  rod 
and  line  and  bait,  as  deftly  as  ever  an¬ 
gler  coaxed  gudgeons  from  the  ooze  of 
the  New  River, or  salmon  from  the  flash¬ 
ing  torrent  of  the  Spey.  Witness  this 
clumsy-looking  monster,  the  fishing- 
frog  ;  frightful  and  hideous  is  he  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  vulgar  notions  of  loveli¬ 
ness,  which  the  lophius  possibly  might 
disagree  with.  The  beast  is  sometimes 
five  or  six  feet  in  length,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  head  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
its  body,  and  with  huge  sacks  like  bag- 
nets  attached  to  its  gill-covers,  in  which 
it  stows  its  victims  :  and  what  a  cavern¬ 
ous  mouth  !  Surely  a  fish  so  repulsive 
and  with  a  capacity  so  vast  and  appar¬ 
ently  omnivorous,  would  frighten  from 
its  neighborhood  all  other  fish,  and 
would,  if  its  powers  of  locomotion  were 
in  accordance  with  its  size,  be  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  seas  to  fish  smaller  than  itself: 
but  Providence  knoweth  how  to  tem¬ 
per  its  gifts,  and  the  lophius  is  but  an 
indifferent  swimmer,  and  is  too  clumsy 
to  support  a  predatory  existence  by  the 
fleetness  of  its  motions.  How,  then,  is 
this  huge  capacity  satisfied?  Mark 
those  two  elongated  tentacles  which 
spring  from  the  creature’s  nose,  and 
how  they  taper  away  like  veritable  fish¬ 
ing-rods.  To  the  end  of  them  is  at¬ 
tached  by  a  line  or  a  slender  filament  a 
small  glittering  mcrsel  of  membrane. 
This  is  the  bait.  The  hooks  are  set  in 
the  mouth  of  the  fisherman  below.  But 
how  is  the  animal  to  induce  the  fish  to 
venture  within  reach  of  those  formida¬ 


ble  hooks?  Now  mark  this  perfect 
feat  of  angling.  How  does  the  Thames 
fisherman  attract  the  gudgeons  ?  They 
are  shy  ;  he  must  not  let  them  see  him,, 
yet  he  must  draw  them  to  him,  and  he 
does  it  by  stirring  up  the  mud  upon  the 
bottom.  “  In  that  cloud  of  mud  is  food,”- 
say  the  gudgeons.  Then  the  angler 
plies  his  rod  and  bait.  Just  so  the  lo¬ 
phius  proceeds,  and  he  too  stirs  up  the 
mud  with  his  fins  and  tail.  This  serves 
not  only  to  hide  him,  but  to  attract  the 
fish.  Then  he  applies  his  rod,  and  the 
glittering  bait  waves  to  and  fro  like  a 
living  insect  glancing  through  the  tur¬ 
bid  water.  The  gudgeons,  or  rather 
gobies,  rush  towards  it.  “  Beware  t 
beware  !  ”  But  when  did  gudgeons,  at¬ 
tend  to  warning  yet  ?  Suddenly  up 
rises  the  cavernous  Nemesis  from  the 
cloud  below,  and  “snap  !  ”  the  gobies 
are  entombed  in  the  bag-net,  thence  to- 
be  transferred  to  the  lophius’  stomach, 
when  there  are  enough  of  them  collect¬ 
ed  to  form  a  satisfactory  mouthful. 

But  we  have  still  another  sportsman 
fish  ;  we  have  fish  that  hunt  their  prey 
singly,  or  in  pairs,  or  even  in  packs, 
like  hounds.  The  reader,  possibly,  has 
never  witnessed  a  skall  in  Scandinavia? 
It  is  a  species  of  hunt  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sportsmen  take  in  a  wide  space 
of  ground,  where  game  circle,  drawing 
a  cordon  around  it,  and  narrowing  their 
circle  little  by  little,  and  driving  the 
game  together  into  a  flock,  when  they 
shoot  them  down.  There  was,  some 
years  ago,  a  capital  description  of  por¬ 
poises  making  a  skall  upon  sand-eels,, 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Lowe,, 
some  time  editor  of  the  Critic  and 
“  Chronicler  ”  of  the  Field,  who  saw  the 
sight  while  fishing  near  the  Channel  Is¬ 
lands  with  Peter  le  Nowry,  the  pilot. 
Having  searched  for  this  passage  sever¬ 
al  times,  without  being  able  to  find  it,  I 
am  reluctantly  compelled  to  quote  from 
memory.  They  were  fishing  off  Guern- 
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sey,  when  Mr.  Lowe  called  Peter’s  at¬ 
tention  to  several  porpoises,  which 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  water  frolic, 
swimming  after  one  another  in  a  circle. 
“  That  is  no  frolic,  but  very  sober  ear¬ 
nest  for  the  sand-eels,’’  said  Peter. 
“Now,”  hecontinued,  “  I  will  showyou 
a  sight  which  I  have  only  chanced  to 
see  two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  and 
you, therefore, are  very  lucky  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  all.  There  is 
a  great  shoal  of  sand-eels  yonder,  and 
the  porpoises  are  driving  them  into  a 
mess  ;  for,  you  see,  the  sand-eel  is  only 
a  very  small  morsel  for  a  porpoise,  and 
to  pick  them  up  one  by  one  would  not 
suit  Mr  Porpoise,  who  would  get  hungry 
again  by  the  time  he  had  done  feeding 
on  them  singly;  so  they  drive  them 
into  a  thick  crowd,  in  order  that  when 
they  make  a  dash  at  them  they  may  get 
a  dozen  or  two  at  a  mouthful.  But,  as 
we  want  some  for  bait,  we  will  join  in 
the  hunt.”  And  they  edged  down  to 
the  spot  till  they  were  within  the  circle. 
The  porpoises,  following  one  another 
pretty  closely,  were  swimming  round, 
now  rising  to  the  surface,  now  diving 
below,  and  gradually  contracting  the 
circle.  The  terrified  sand-eels  were 
driven  closer  and  closer,  and  in  their 
fear  came  to  the  surface  all  about  the 
boat  ;  and  just  as  two  or  three  porpois¬ 
es  made  a  dash  into  the  crowd,  snap¬ 
ping  right  and  left,  the  fishermen 
plunged  their  nets  into  the  water,  and 
brought  them  up  quite  full  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  fish.  Of  course  the  shoal  soon  broke 
up  and  dispersed  ;  but  the  skill  with 
which  the  skall  was  conducted,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sight,  were  much  dilated 
on  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  very  interesting  one. 

There  are  many  fish  that  hunt  their 
prey  singly,  as  the  pike  and  trout;  and 
the  way  in  which  a  large  pike  or  trout 
will  course  and  run  down  a  smaller  fish 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  grey¬ 


hound  coursing  a  hare.  Now  the  un¬ 
happy  little  fish  turns  from  side  to  side 
in  its  efforts  to  escape, while  its  pursuer 
bends  and  turns  to  every  motion,  follow¬ 
ing  close  upon  his  track,  and  cutting 
him  off  exactly  as  a  greyhound  does  a 
hare.  Now  he  rushes  amongst  a  shoal 
of  his  fellows,  hoping  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  crowd  and  confusion  ;  but  the 
grim  foe  behind  is  not  to  be  baffled  or 
deceived,  and  singling  him  out  and  scat¬ 
tering  the  small  fry,  which  fly  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  ruffling  the  surface  of  the  water 
like  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  in  their 
fright,  follows  up  his  victim  with  un¬ 
erring  instinct.  In  an  agony  of  terror, 
the  poor  little  quarry  springs  again  and 
again  frantically  from  the  water,  only  to 
fall  at  last  exhausted  into  the  gaping 
jaws  of  his  ravenous  foe,  who,  gripping 
his  body  crosswise  in  his  mouth,  sails 
steadily  away  to  his  lair,  there  to  de¬ 
vour  his  prey  at  leisure.  Other  fish 
hunt  their  food,  like  dogs  or  wolves, 
in  packs,  as  does  the  bonito  chase  the 
flying  fish ;  and  one,  perhaps,  of  the 
fiercest,  most  savage,  and  resolute  of 
these  is  the  pirai,  of  South  America.  So 
fierce  and  savage  are  these  little  pirates, 
when  their  size  and  apparent  capability 
is  taken  into  consideration,  that  their 
feats  of  destructiveness  are  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Stand  forth,  then,  “pirai” 
of  the  Carib,  “  black,  saw-bellied  salm¬ 
on”  of  Schomburgk  ;  so  called,  doubt¬ 
less,  from  the  possession  of  the  peculiar 
adipose  fin,  common  only  to  the  salmon 
tribe,  though  in  no  other  respect  does 
it  resemble  a  salmon,  there  being  posi¬ 
tive  structural  differences  between  the 
species.  Let  us  take  the  portrait  of  this 
fish.  Doubtless  the  reader  figures  to 
himself  a  fish  of  “  a  lean  and  hungry 
look,”  a  very  Cassius  of  a  fish,  with  the 
lanthern  jaws  of  a  pike.  But,  in  fact, 
the  pirai  is  somewhat  aldermanic  and 
like  a  bream  in  figure,  with  a  fighting¬ 
looking  kind  of  nose,  and  a  wondrously 
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expressive  eye  —  cold,  cruel,  and  insa¬ 
tiable,  and  like  to  that  of  an  old  Jew- 
bill-discounter  when  scrutinizing  doubt¬ 
ful  paper.  There  is  seventy  or  eighty 
per  cent,  in  that  eye  at  the  very  least, 
and  ruin  to  widows  and  orphans  un¬ 
numbered  if  they  come  in  his  way.  If 
his  were  a  human  eye,  the  owner  would 
be  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  figure  at 
execution  dock.  The  jaw  is  square, 
powerful,  and  locked  into  a  very  large 
head  for  the  size  of  the  fish  ;  and  that 
is  a  fat  plump  head,  too,  but  radiated 
over  with  strong  bone  and  gristle.  The 
teeth  —  ah  !  they  would  condemn  him 
anywhere  ;  for  here  is  a  fish  sixteen  in¬ 
ches  long,  with  the  teeth  almost  of  a 
shark.  Schomburgk  speaks  thus  of  its 
destructive  power :  — 

“  This  voracious  fish  is  found  plenti¬ 
fully  in  all  the  rivers  in  Guina,  and  is 
dreaded  by  every  other  inhabitant  or 
visitant  of  the  river.  Their  jaws  are  so 
strong  that  they  are  able  to  bite  off  a 
man’s  finger  or  toe.  They  attack  fish 
of  ten  times  their  own  weight,  and  de¬ 
vour  all  but  the  head.  They  begin  with 
the  tail,  and  the  fish,  being  left  without 
the  chief  organ  of  motion,  is  devoured 
with  ease,  several  going  to  participate 
of  the  meal.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  animal  which  it  will  not  attack, man 
not  excepted.  Large  alligators  which 
have  been  wounded  on  the  tail  afford  a 
fair  chance  of  satisfying  their  hunger, 
and  even  the  toes  of  this  formidable  an¬ 
imal  are  not  free  from  the  r  attacks. 
The  feet  of  ducks  and  geese,  where 
they  are  kept,  are  almost  invariably  cut 
off,  and  young  ones  devoured  altogether. 
In  these  places  it  is  not  safe  to  bathe, 
or  even  to  wash  clothes,  many  cases 
hiving  occurred  of  fingers  and  toes 
being  cut  off  by  them.” 

Schomburgk  then  relates  astonishing 
instances  of  their  voracity,  in  which  the 
toes  of  the  river-cavia  are  eaten  off ;  a 
large  sun-fish  devoured  alive  ;  ducks 


and  geese  deprived  of  their  feet,  and 
walking  on  stumps.  Of  course  the  lines 
which  are  used  to  capture  them  have  to 
be  armed  with  metal  to  prevent  their 
being  cut  through.  Their  voracity  is 
marvelous,  and  any  bait  will  attract 
them  the  instant  it  is  thrown  into  the 
water.  Precaution  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  fish  is  lifted  out  of  the 
water,  or  it  will  inflict  serious  wounds 
in  its  struggles.  The  fisherman  there¬ 
fore  has  a  small  bludgeon  ready,  with 
which  he  breaks  their  skulls  as  soon  as 
they  are  caught. 

Thus  there  are  fish  which  shoot  their 
prey,  which  fish  for  it,  which  course  it 
and  hunt  it  in  various  ways.  There 
are  others  which  employ  other  fishes  to 
hunt  it  up  for  them,  as  we  use  pointers 
and  setters  ;  such  as  the  little  pilot-fish, 
which  leads  the  huge  shark  to  his  prey; 
though  this  has  been  disputed,  because 
the  pilot-fish  has  been  known  to  follow 
and  play  about  a  vessel  just  as  it  does 
usually  about  the  body  of  a  shark.  The 
probability  is  that  the  pilot-fish  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  parasite  or  dinner-out,  who  will 
make  particular  friends  with  any  big 
person  who  will  feed  him,  and  no  doubt 
will  find  food  in  the  refuse  cast  from  the 
vessel,  even  as  he  would  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  torn  off  by  the  shark  when  feed¬ 
ing  on  any  large  body.  Doubtless,  too, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
obtained  from  consorting  with  monsters 
against  other  predacious  fish.  The  fact 
of  the  pilot-fish  conducting  the  shark  to 
his  prey  has  been  disputed  ;  but  verita¬ 
ble  instances  related  by  eye-witnesses 
leave  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  does  ful¬ 
fil  this  office  for  the  shark.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  singular  in  the  fact.  The 
pilot-fish  is  on  the  lookout  for  his  own 
dinner,  probably,  but  will  not  venture 
or  it  until  his  protector  has  helped  him¬ 
self.  We  have  numerous  instances  of 
this  both  in  human  and  beast  life. 

In  weapons  of  offence,  besides  the 
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shooting  apparatus  already  mentioned, 
fish  have,  first,  the  sword.  This  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  blade  of  the  sword-fish. 
This  fish  possesses  a  tremendously  pow¬ 
erful  weapon, backed  as  it  is  by  thegreat 
weight  and  impetus  which  it  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  its  thrusts.  Many  instances 
have  been  known  in  which  the  bottoms 
of  ships  have  been  pierced  through  by 
the  sword  of  the  xipias.  Ships  sailing 
quietly  along  have  received  a  shock  as 
if  they  had  touched  a  rock,  and  when 
they  have  been  examined  after  the  voy¬ 
age  the  broken  blade  of  the  fish  has  been 
found  sticking  in  the  ship’s  side.  In  the 
United  Service  Museum,  there  is,  or 
was  formerly,  a  specimen  of  the  sword¬ 
fish’s  handiwork  in  this  respect.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  weapon  is  shown  sticking 
into  the  timbers  of  a  ship,  having 
pierced  the  sheathing  and  planking,  and 
buried  itself  deeply  in  the  stout  oak 
knee-timber  of  the  vessel.  Xipias  would, 
however,  be  terribly  bothered  with  the 
change  in  naval  architecture ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  wonder  what  he  would 
make  of  an  iron-clad.  Perhaps  a  little 
rough  experience  in  this  direction  may 
make  him  more  chary  of  indulging 
naughty  tempers,  and  he  may  be  taught 
qua  Dr.  Watts,  that,  like  little  children, 
he  “  should  not  let  his  angry  passions 
rise.”  If  so,  the  cause  of  humanity  will 
be  strongly  pleaded  by  the  iron-clads, 
and  the  poor,  clumsy,  harmless  whale 
will  be  the  gainer.  The  Xipias  frequent¬ 
ly  weighs  five  01  six  hundred  pounds. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  can  cut 
through  the  water  is  very  great.  It  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  it  is 
generally  surmised  that  it  mistakes  a 
ship  sailing  through  the  water  for  a 
whale,  and  dashes  at  it  with  indiscrimi- 
nating  rage,  often  breaking  and  losing 
its  sword  by  its  blind  fury.  Persons 
bathing  have  not  always  been  entirely 
safe  from  this  fish,  but  have  been  stab¬ 
bed  to  death  by  the  xipias.  One  instance 


of  this  occurred  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  in  which 
a  small  fish  of  some  seventy  pounds’ 
weight  was  the  malefactor.  They 
abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
hunt  after,  with  the  harpooning  and 
slaying  of  the  xipias,  is  usually  a  work 
of  time  and  much  excitement.  Akin  to 
the  sword-fish  in  their  offensive  capabil¬ 
ities  are  the  saw-fishes,  though  their 
weapons  resemble  rather  such  as  are 
used  by  certain  savage  tribes  than  civil¬ 
ized  saws.  Nor  does  the  word  “saw” 
correctly  describe  them.  They  are  ter¬ 
rible  weapons,  however,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  who  edge  their  spears  with  sharks’ 
teeth  almost  reproduce,  artificially,  the 
weapon  of  the  saw-fish.  The  largest  of 
them,  Pristis  antiquorum,  is  common¬ 
ly  found  to  grow  to  the  length  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet.  The  elongated  snout 
is  set  upon  either  side  with  sharp  spikes, 
thickly  dispersed,  and  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  teeth  of  the  shark.  It  forms 
a  most  fearful  weapon,  as  the  poor  whale 
has  good  reason  to  know,  to  whom  it  is 
also  a  deadly  enemy.  There  are  sever¬ 
al  members  ot  the  saw-fish  tribe  ;  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  is  the  Pristis  ser- 
ratus,  or  serrated  saw-fish,  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  saw  of  this  fish 
the  teeth  are  irregular,  one  long  and 
three  short  ones  being  placed  alter¬ 
nately. 

The  weapon  of  the  narwhal  —  which 
by  the  way  is  not  strictly  a  fish,  but  a 
member  of  the  Cetacea  found  chiefly  in 
the  Arctic  seas  —  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  very  complete  and  efficient 
spear,  being  composed  of  the  hardest 
ivory,  and  tapering  gradually  to  a  point. 
But  what  the  special  purpose  of  this 
spear  is,  is  not  known  ;  whether  it  is 
used  as  a  means  ot  attack  upon  its  en¬ 
emies,  or  to  secure  its  prey,  or  whether 
it  is  a  mere  implement  for  digging  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  opposing  ice-floes,  as  is 
often  supposed,  we  can  but  conjecture. 
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It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  the  spear 
of  the  narwhal  is  always  situated  on 
one  side  of  the  nose,  chiefly,  the  left  ;  it 
does  not  project  from  the  middle  of  the 
head  :  it  is  no  long  snout  or  horn,  but 
an  elongated  tooth  or  tusk.  The  nar¬ 
whal,  when  young,  has  the  germs  of 
but  three  teeth.  Sometimes  two  of 
these  become  developed  and  grow  out 
spiked  tusks,  pointing  in  divergent  di¬ 
rections  ;  oftener,  however,  but  one  is 
the  mature  result.  Whatever  the  use  of 
this  formidable  spear  may  be,  we  know 
that  it  is  very  excellent  and  valuable 
ivory  ;  but  for  any  minute  information 
as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  animal 
itself,  we  should  have  to  rely  chiefly  up¬ 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  Kamtchatkans 
which  amounts  to  little  more  than  that 
it  is  good  eating,  produces  much  oil, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  valuable  tooth. 

Of  daggers  various  we  have  many 
specimens,  more  particularly  amongst 
the  family  of  the  Raiidte  ;  and  fearful 
weapons  they  are,  some  of  them  being 
serrated,  or  barbed,  and  capable  of  in¬ 
flicting  terrible  lacerated  wounds.  In 
most  of  these  fish  the  dagger,  or  spine, 
is  situated  on  and  some  way  down  the 
elongated  tail ;  and  as  the  animal  has 
great  muscular  power  in  the  tail,  and  is 
able  to  whirl  it  about  in  any  direction  it 
may  desire,  it  not  unfrequently  deals 
forth  most  savage  retribution  to  its  cap- 
tors.  It  knows  full  well,  too,  how  to  di¬ 
rect  its  aim;  and  it  is  told  of  some  of 
the  members  of  this  family  that  if  a 
hand,  or  even  a  finger,  be  laid  upon  the 
fish,  it  can,  by  a  single  turn  of  the  tail, 
transfix  with  its  spine  the  offending 
member.  So  dangerous  are  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  wounds,  that  it  is 
customary  (and  in  France  and  Italy  it 
is  made  compulsory  by  law  on  the  fish¬ 
ermen)  to  cut  oft  the  tails  above  the 
spines  of  the  fish  thus  armed  before 
they  are  brought  to  market ;  and  in  this 
way  almost  the  only  specimen  of  the 


eagle-ray  ever  captured  alive  in  this 
country  was  mutilated  ;  so  that  the 
specimen  was  useless.  The  picked  dog¬ 
fish  is  also  provided  with  two  short, 
sharp  spines,  one  on  each  dorsal  fin. 
Many  other  fish  are  furnished  with 
spines,  either  upon  the  fins,  or  as  horns, 
or  in  sharp  projections  from  the  gill- 
covers.  The  spines  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  weaver  inflict  most  painful 
wounds,  and  cause  such  agony  that  it 
is  commonly  reported  that  they  are  in 
some  way  venomous.  This  has  been  de¬ 
nied, and  demonstrated  to  be  impossible; 
yet  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
following  facts  upon  any  other  hypoth¬ 
esis.  Sir.  W.  Jardine,  in  speaking  of 
the  greater  weaver,  says  ;  — 

“  It  is  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen 
on  account  of  its  sharp  spines,  which 
are  usually  considered  as  venomous, 
but  without  any  sufficient  reason,  as 
they  are  quite  devoid  of  all  poisonous 
secretion.  Mr.  Couch  states  that  he 
has  known  three  men  wounded  succes¬ 
sively  in  the  hand  by  the  same  fish,  and 
the  consequences  have  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  been  felt  as  high  as  the  shoulder.” 

Again,  in  treating  of  the  lesser  wea¬ 
ver,  “  if  trodden  on  by  bathers,  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  it  inflicts,”  says  Dr. 
Parnell,  “  a  severe  and  painful  wound, 
causing  the  part  to  swell  and  almost 
immediately  to  assume  a  dark  brown 
appearance,  which  remains  for  five  or 
six  hours.” 

In  the  teeth  of  the  confident  asser¬ 
tion  of  great  authorities  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  any  poisonous  secretion 
exists.  But  if  the  above  fact  be  quoted 
as  proofs  or  instances  of  the  absence  of 
venom,  they  would  appear  to  be  singu¬ 
larly  infelicitous  ones. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  formidable 
weapons  possessed  by  any  fish  is  the 
natural  and  terrible  pair  of  shears 
formed  by  the  jaws  of  the  shark.  The 
only  parallel  weapon  of  offence  that  can. 
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be  cited  as  used  by  man  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  the  spiked  portcullis,  but  the 
future  may  present  us  with  steam  shears 
with  blades  ten  feet  long,  and  intended 
to  receive  cavalry  :  who  knows?  There 
is  no  telling  where  the  ingenuity  of  mod¬ 
ern  inventors  in  the  destructive  line  may 
lead  us.  But  there  are  not  many  in¬ 
struments  so  efficient  for  their  purpose 
as  the  tooth  of  a  shark.  It  is  difficult 
to  handle  one  freely  without  cutting 
one’s  fingers  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  tremendous  leverage  of  a  shark’s 
jaws  employed  against  each  other  like 
scissors,  armed  with  rows  of  lancets,  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
flesh,  gristle,  or  bone  could  withstand 
them.  Their  capacity,  too,  is  equal  to 
their  powers  ;  for  a  pair  of  jaws  taken 
from  the  shark  of  not  more  than  nine 
feet  long  has  been  known  to  be  passed 
down  over  the  shoulders  and  body  of  a 
man  six  feet  high  without  inconvenience. 
It  was  thought  to  be  an  act  of  very  un¬ 
usual  strength  and  dexterity  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  Commodus  to  cut  a  man 
in  two  at  one  blow;  but  the  jaws  of 
the  white  shark  find  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  executing  that  feat.  The  vast 
number  of  teeth  contained  within  the 
shark’s  jaw^has  been  accounted  for  by 
some  writers  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  erected  when  the  shark  seizes 
its  prey,  at  all  other  times  lying  flat  on 
their  sides.  It  is  now,  however,  more 
generally  admitted  that  the  shark  only 
employs  the  outer  row  of  teeth,  and  that 
the  inner  ones  are  a  provision  of  nature 
against  an  accident, which  is,  and  must 
be,  a  very  common  one,  when  the  im¬ 
plements  are  considered,  and  the  force 
with  which  they  are  employed,  viz.,  the 
breaking  of  a  tooth.  In  this  case  the 
corresponding  tooth  on  the  inside  be¬ 
comes  erect,  and  is,  by  degrees,  pushed 
forward  into  the  place  of  the  broken 
one  — a  wondrous  and  very  necessary 
provision  to  keep  so  delicate  and  pow¬ 


erful  an  apparatus  as  the  shark’s  jaw  al¬ 
ways  in  order.  The  voracity  of  the 
shark  forms  an  endless  resource  for  the 
writers  on  the  marvellous  whose  bent 
lies  towards  the  natural  history.  Whole 
ships’  crews  have  been  devoured  by 
sharks  ere  now,  while  their  omnivorous¬ 
ness  is  extraordinary.  This  is  well  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  observation  once  made 
to  me  by  an  old  tar,  who  was  dilating 
on  the  variety  of  objects  he  had  found 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  bellies  of 
sundry  sharks.  “  Lord  love  ye,  sir,” 
quo’  Ben,  “there  bain’t  nothin’  as  you 
mightn’t  expec’  to  find  in  the  inside  o' 
a  shirk,  from  a  street  pianny  to  a  mile¬ 
stone.” 

Continuing  the  description  of  the 
variety  of  weapons  exemplified  in  fishes, 
we  have  a  rival  of  that  terrible  scourge, 
the  knout,  in  the  tail  of  the  thresh,  or 
fox-shark  ( Alopiasvulpos .)  The  upper 
lobe  is  tremendously  elongated,  being 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  fish, 
and  amazingly  muscular.  It  is  curved 
in  shape,  like  the  blade  of  a  scythe  and 
the  blows  which  it  can  and  does  inflict 
with  this  living  flail  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance  ;  a  herd  of  dolphins  is 
scattered  as  though  they  were  mere 
sprats  by  one  stroke  of  the  thresher’s 
tail ;  and  stories  of  the  combats  be¬ 
tween  the  whale  on  the  one  side  and  a 
combination  of  thresheis  and  sword¬ 
fish  on  the  other  are  too  common  to 
need  more  than  a  reference  here.  The 
form  of  battle  usually  consists  in  the 
sword-fish  stabbing  the  whale  from  be¬ 
neath,  and  so  driving  him  up  to  the 
surface,  when  the  fox-sharks  spring 
upon  him.  and  with  resonant  blows 
from  their  fearful  knouts  drive  him  be¬ 
low  again  upon  the  weapons  of  their 
allies. 

The  lasso  is  a  weapon  of  some  effi¬ 
cacy  amongst  various  people  ;  a  form 
of  lasso  was  even  used  by  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  and  with  great  effect,  in  the  war 
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of  Independence.  It  consists  ol  a  kind 
of  long-lashed  whip,  with  a  bullet  slung 
at  the  end  of  the  lash.  And  we  have  a 
sort  of  living  lasso  in  the  foot  of  the  ceph- 
alopod.  The  cephalopods  are  the 
polypes  of  Aristotle,  and  belong  to  the 
mollusks.  They  are  of  the  first  order 
of  invertebrate,  or  spineless  animals. 
Mollusca  cephalopoda  is  the  style  and 
title  of  the  family  Cephalopoda ,  in  En¬ 
glish  meaning  “loot-headed  ;  ”  that  is, 
its  organs  of  locomotion,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  are  attached  to  its  head, 
whence  they  radiate,  for  the  most  part, 
in  long,  tough,  and  pliant  tentacles  or 
arms,  of  great  muscular  powers.  On 
these  tentacles  are  placed  rows  of  suck¬ 
ers  of  very  singular  construction,  which 
singly  or  simultaneously  adhere  with 
great  tenacity  to  any  object  they  come 
in  contact  wkh.  The  arms  are  extended 
in  all  directions  when  seeking  prey.  In 
the  centre  of  them,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stomach  as  it  were,  is  the  mouth  of 
the  creature, [which  is  fully  as  curious 
as  the  rest  of  its  anatomy,  and  consists 
of  a  large  and  strong  hooked  beak,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  hawk’s.  A  fish  or  other 
creature  comes  within  reach,  and  is  in¬ 
stantly  lassoed  by  one  of  the  tentacles, 
the  others  winding  around  it  also  to 
secure  it  in  their  folds.  It  is  com¬ 
pressed  tightly  and  drawn  down  to  the  , 
beak,  which  rends  and  devours  it  at  lei¬ 
sure,  escape  from  these  terrible  folds 
being  almost  impossible. 

The  arms  are  also  the  means  of  pro¬ 
pulsion,  and  are  used  as  oars,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  octopus  manages  to 
progress  through  the  water  with  con¬ 
siderable  rapidity.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his 
popular  natural  history,  treats  on  this 
point  as  follows  :  “  All  the  squids  are 
very  active,  and  some  species,  called 
‘  flying  squids  ’  by  sailors,  and  ommas- 
trephes  by  naturalists,  are  able  to  dash 
out  of  the  sea  and  to  dart  to  consider¬ 
able  distances  ;  ”  and  he  quotes  Mr. 


Beale  to  show  that  they  sometimes  man¬ 
age  to  propel  themselves  through  the 
air  for  a  distance  of  eighty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  the  action  being  likened  to 
a  something  which  might  be  achieved 
by  a  live  corkscrew  with  eight  prongs. 

In  the  account  given  in  Bennett’s 
“  Whaling  Voyage,”  they  are  often 
spoken  of  as  leaping  on  board  the  ship, 
and  even  clear  over  it  into  the  water  on 
the  other  side.  Nature  has  also  fur¬ 
nished  the  cephalopod  with  another 
curious  weapon  of  offence  rather,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bag  of  black  fluid,  or 
sepia,  commonly  termed  by  fishermen 
the  ink-bag;  and  what  a  dreadful 
weapon  of  offence  or  defence  ink  may 
be,  in  many  cases,  there  are  few  of  us 
unaware.  The  cuttle  when  closely  pur¬ 
sued  send  out  a  cloud  of  it  to  hide  him 
from  view,  and  escapes  under  cover 
of  it. 

Some  of  the  cephalopods  possess  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  of  muscular  con¬ 
traction,  as  the  common  squid,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  is  spread  out  at  one  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  body  and  volume  larger  round 
than  a  large  man’s  fist,  and  the  next 
moment  will  contract  itself  so  that  it  can 
easily  pass  through  the  neck  of  a  wine- 
bottle.  Great  sensational  attraction  has 
been  directed  to  the  octopus  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  description  of  the  combat  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  “  Toilers  of  the  Sea.” 
No  doubt  a  large  octopus,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere,  and 
which  sometimes  have  arms  of  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  length,  could  drown  a  man 
with  the  greatest  ease,  if  he  had  no 
weapon,  and  was  caught  by  one  under 
water.  From  remote  ages  the  deeds 
of  the  polypus  have  been  chronicled  by 
poets  and  writers  of  strong  imaginative 
powers  ;  and  thus  we  have,  probably, 
the  partially  fabulous  story  of  the  Ler- 
naen  hydra,  which,  if  it  ever  existed  at 
all,  had  its  origin  no  doubt  in  the  im¬ 
possible  deeds  of  some  improbable 
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octopus.  Then  there  is  the  story  of 
the  king’s  daughter  and  the  noble  diver, 
who  dived  for  a  gold  cup  and  the  love 
of  his  princess,  but  profited  by  neither, 
since  he  never  came  up  again,  being 
supposed  to  have  been  lassoed  by  the 
monster  octopus  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whirlpool ;  and  many  other  well-known 
stories.  The  beast  forms  a  very  great 
attraction  at  the  Crystal  Palace  aqua¬ 
rium,  where  the  ladies,  of  course  insist 
on  calling  him  “  the  devil-fish  ”  (but 
that  distinguished  title  belongs  to  an¬ 
other  fish)  ;  and  where  he  is  poked  up 
daily  for  theic  inspection,  it  being  one 
of  his  diabolical  tendencies  to  dwell  un¬ 
der  ebon  shades  and  low-browed  rocks. 
What  a  life  fora  poor  creature  wanting 
nothing  but  solitude  and  retirement,  to 
be  a  show-devil,  and  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  ladies  ! 

Amongst  other  offensive  powers  com¬ 
manded  by  fish  and  men  alike  is  very 
remarkable  one  of  electricity  ;  it  is 
slightly  used  in  warlike  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful  purposes.  But  the  possible  uses  to 
which  we  may  put  electricity  ourselves 
hereafter  as  an  offensive  weapon  we 
cannot  at  present  even  guess  at.  It  is 
a  powerful  agent  to  several  kinds  of 
fish  ;  and  yet  ichthyologists  are  greatly 
at  fault  to  settle  the  exact  purpose  for 
which  it  is  given  to  them  ;  whether  it 
be  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  animals 
they  prey  on,  or  of  facilitating  their 
capture,  or  whether  it  be  intended  to 
render  them  more  easy  of  digestion. 

Mr.  Couch,  in  speaking  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  electricity  and  the  digestive 
capability  of  the  torpedo,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  One  well-known  effect  of  the 
electric  shock  is  to  deprive  animals 
killed  by  it  of  their  organic  irritability, 
and  consequently  to  render  them  more 
easily  disposed  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
decomposition,  in  which  condition  the 
digestive  powers  more  speedily  and  ef¬ 
fectively  act  upon  them.  If  any  crea¬ 


ture  more  than  others  might  seem  to 
require  such  preparation  of  its  food,  it 
is  the  cramp  ray  ;  the  whole  canal  of 
whose  intestine  is  not  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  stomach.”  This  is  certainly 
very  curious,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  same  deficiency  in  point  of  di¬ 
gestive  accommodation  exists  in  the 
gymnotus  and  the  other  fishes  of  elec¬ 
tric  powers,  the  hypothesis  would  be 
converted  almost  into  a  certainty.  In 
hunting  up  authorities  to  verify  this 
curious  fact,  we  find  in  the  article  on 
the  gymnotus,  in  “  Chamber’s  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,”  that  “  all  the  gymnotidse 
are  remarkable  for  the  position  of  the 
amis,  which  is  so  very  far  foward  as 
in  the  electrical  eel  to  be  before  the  gill 
openings /”  which  would  certainly  seem 
to  confirm  Mr.  Couch’s  supposition. 

Of  the  tremendous  powers  which 
can  be  given  off  in  one  shock  it  may 
be  stated  that  Faraday,  having  made 
experiments  with  the  specimen  which 
was  shown  several  years  ago  at  the 
Adelaide  Gallery,  estimated  that  an 
average  shock  emitted  as  great  a  force 
as  the  highest  force  of  a  Leyden  bat¬ 
tery  of  fifteen  jars,  exposing  three 
thousand  five  hundred  inches  of  coated 
surface. 

There  are  five  different  fish  endued 
with  electrical  powers.  Of  the  torpedo 
there  are  two  species,  the  old  and  the 
new  British  torpedo  ;  one  of  the  Gym¬ 
notus  electricus ,  or  electric  eel,  as  it  is 
called  ;  and  two  of  the  Malapterurus , 
viz.,  M.  electricus  ot  the  Nile,  called 
raash,  or  thunderfish,  by  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Malapterurus  beniensis —  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  electrical  fishes,  found  in  the 
Old  Calibar  River,  which  falls  into  the 
Bight  of  Benin  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  latter  fish  is  a  comparatively  recent 
discovery,  having  been  known  to  us 
only  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  We 
have  no  very  good  account  of  either  of 
these  latter  fish.  A  specimen  of  the 
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last  was  sent  to  me  three  or  four  years 
ago.  It  is  a  curious  little  fish,  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  very 
much  resembles  the  Siluridtx\ in  general 
appearance,  about  the  head  especially. 
It  has  long  barbules,  three  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth,  and  has  a  very  bloated, 
puffy  appearance,  caused,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  by  the  electric  apparatus,  which 
is  deposited  between  the  skin  and  the 
frame  of  the  fish.  In  the  torpedo  the 
electric  battery  is  placed  in  two  holes, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  eyes.  Here  a 
number  of  prismatic  cells  are  arranged 
in  the  fashion  of  a  honeycomb,  the  num¬ 
ber  being  regulated  by  the  age  of  the 
fish.  These  represent  the  jars  in  the 
battery,  and  they  are  capable  of  giving 
out  a  terrible  shock,  as  many  an  incau¬ 
tious  fisherman  has  experienced  to  his 
cost  We  may  trust  also  that  the  tor¬ 
pedoes  with  which  our  coast  and  har¬ 
bors  are  likely  to  be  thronged,  will  be 


capable  of  giving  off  even  a  severer 
shock,  and  though  gunpowder  and  gun¬ 
cotton  will  be  the  shocking  agents  in 
these  cases,  yet  electricity  will  play  no 
unimportant  part  in  their  process.  For¬ 
merly,  quacks  galvanized  their  patients 
by  the  application  of  the  natural  torpe¬ 
do,  applying  it  to  the  joints  and  limbs, 
for  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.  That  the 
electricity  is  true  electricity  has  been 
proved  by  a  host  of  experiments.  The 
electrometer  has  shown  it,  and  needles 
have  been  magnetized  just  as  if  a  bat¬ 
tery  had  been  employed. 

There  are  many  other'points  of  simi¬ 
larity  which  might  be  enlarged  upon  ; 

but  if  one  were  to  attempt  to  set  down 
all  the  strange  and  various  considera¬ 
tions  which  come  under  cognizance  in 
this  subject,  they  would  soon  swell  the 
matter  much  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article. —  Frazier's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


THE  SEASON. 

ADA  CAMBRIDGE. 

AND  must  I  wear  a  silken  life, 
Hemmed  in  by  city  walls? 

And  must  I  give  my  garden  up 
For  theatres  and  balls  ? 

Nay,  though  the  cage  be  made  of  gold, 
’Tis  better  to  be  free  ; 

The  green  of  the  green  meadows,  love, 

Is  quite  enough  for  me. 

I’d  rather  ramble  through  the  lanes 
Than  drive  about  in  town  ; 

I’d  rather  muse  or  dream,  than  dance  , 
When  the  stars  are  shining  down. 

I  do  not  care  for  diamonds,  dear, 

But  I  care  a  deal  for  flowers ; 

And  thousands  are  just  creeping  out 
For  the  sunshine  and  the  showers. 


THE  SEASON. 

I  like  to  hear  the  household  band, 

But  I  love  the  bird-songs  best  ; 

And  hark,  how  they  are  twittering  now 
Round  each  half-hidden  nest  ! 

The  wind  is  whispering  in  the  leaves, 

And  the  downy  bees  begin 

To  hum  in  the  blossoming  sycamores, 

And  the  brook  is  chiming  in. 

There  is  such  melody  in  the  woods, 

Such  music  in  the  air  ! 

The  streets  are  full  of  life  and  sound, 

And  yet  ’tis  silent  there. 

I  like  to  see  the  pictures  —  ay, 

But  I  am  hard  to  please  ! 

I  never  saw  a  picture  yet 
As  great  and  grand  as  these  ; 

Such  tones  of  color  as  transform 
The  tender  green  and  brown, 

When  the  pink  dawn  is  flushing  up, 

Or  the  red  sun  sinking  down  ; 

Such  painting  as  the  chestnut  bud 
Shows  in  its  opening  heart ; 

Such  lights  as  shine  ’twixt  earth  and  sky 
When  rain-clouds  break  apart  ; 

Such  soft,  warm,  subtile  tints,  as  lie 
On  every  mossy  patch  — 

On  the  blue-brown  trunks,  now  filled  with  life, 
And  the  humble  roof  of  thatch  ; 

In  the  purple  hollows  of  the  hills, — 

In  the  lichen  on  the  wall, — 

In  the  orchard  and  the  feathery  woods, 

And  the  sunlit  waterfall. 

I  like  my  humble  country  ways, 

My  simple,  early  meals  ; 

I  like  to  potter  about  the  yard, 

With  my  chickens  at  my  heels. 

Ah,  yes  !  I’m  happier  as  I  am, — 

I’m  ignorant,  you  see  ; 

And  the  life  of  fashion  that  you  love 
Would  never  do  for  me. 
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N  THE  little  town  of  Oakhill  lived 
Dr.  Topgrass  and  his  three  un¬ 
married  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  twenty-eight.  The  doctor  had 
been  seven  years  a  widower,  and  al¬ 
though  he  had  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  fifty-five,  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  only  wanted  to  see  some 
of  his  daughters  married,  before  he 
introduced  a  second  Mrs.  Topgrass  to 
Oakhill.  But  what  did  it  avail  that 
Adelaide  was  handsome,  that  Julia  sung 
like  a  nightingale,  and  that  Maggie  was 
sprightly,  piquant,  and  fun-loving  ? 
There  were  only  two  unmarried  men 
of  their  own  degree  in  Oakhill,  one  an 
attorney  of  sixty,  the  other  a  young 
clergyman  believed  to  be  already  en¬ 
gaged.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
stood  a  handsome  villa,  which  had  for 
some  time  remained  unlet,  but  one  day 
Dr.  Topgrass  communicated  to  his 
daughters  the  interesting  intelligence, 
that  the  house  had  been  taken  by  a 
wealthy  bachelor  in  search  of  a  wife. 

“  But  how  do  you  know,  papa,  that 
he  is  in  search  of  a  wife  ?  ”  asked 
Adelaide,  the  eldest  girl. 

“  It  appears  to  be  an  understood 
fact,  my  dear  ;  I  cannot  tell  how  it  has 
been  ascertained.” 

“  Well,  if  he  is  in  search  of  a  wife,  I 
think  we  should  all  be  as  coy  as  the 
source  of  the  Nile,”  said  Maggie  the 
youngest. 

“  Or  the  North-west  passage,”  sug¬ 
gested  Julia. 

“  No,  I  wouldn’t  compare  myself  to 
that,”  said  Maggie,  “  for  it  was  worth 
nothing  after  all.” 

“Mr.  Bitteresk’s  house  —  by-the- 
way,  that  is  his  name,”  remarked  the 
doctor  —  “  is  very  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished,  I  am  told  ;  and  he  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  superior  education  and  re¬ 


fined  tastes,  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  books  and  pictures  he  is  said  to  pos¬ 
sess.” 

“  You  will  call  upon  him,  I  suppose,, 
papa?”  asked  Adelaide. 

“  Certainly.  One  ought  always  to- 
be  attentive  to  strangers,”  replied  the 
doctor,  with  a  show  of  hospitality 
which  deceived  no  one  but  himself- 
“Besides,”  he  added,  “the  society  of 
such  a  man  will  be  an  acquisition.  I 
have  to  pass  his  door  this  very  after¬ 
noon,  in  visiting  poor  Mr.  Smith  ;  I 
don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  call  at  once.”- 

The  sisters  were  painfully  aware  of 
the  selfish  motive  which  actuated  their 
father  in  the  present  instance  ;  and  the 
interest  which  in  other  circumstances, 
they  might  have  taken  in  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger  in  the  quiet  little  town, 
where  life  was  wearily  monotonous, 
was  embittered  by  the  consideration, 
that  their  sole  remaining  parent  was 
ready  to  give  the  warmest  welcome  to- 
any  man  who  would  relieve  him  of  the 
burden  of  one  of  his  daughters. 

“  Papa  doesn’t  care  a  bit  what  sort 
of  husbands  we  get,  if  we  only  get 
homes  of  our  own,  so  that  he  may  have 

no  further  trouble  with  us,”  remarked 

✓ 

Adelaide  bitterly. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  would  let  us 
marry  very  poor  men,”  returned  Mag¬ 
gie,  looking  up  from  the  music  she  was 
copying. 

“  O  yes,  he  would,  if  they  were  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Did  you  not  see  how  he 
frowned  when  you  spoke  of  being  coy 
as  the  source  of  the  Nile  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  any  maidenly  reserve? 
We  must  get  out  of  papa’s  way  as  fast 
as  we  can.” 

“  Indeed,  we  must,”  said  Julia  with  a 
sigh,  as  she  arranged  some  flowers  in  a 
vase.  “  If  one  of  us  doesn’t  marry 
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this  Mr.  Bitteresk,  papa  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cross.  After  all,  only  one  of 
us  can  marry  him,  and  the  rest  must 
submit  to  a  step-mother.” 

“  If  papa  would  marry  a  middle-aged 
woman,  I  shouldn’t  mind  so  much,” 
observed  Maggie ;  “  but  it  is  always 
girls  of  seventeen  he  pays  attention  to, 
and  to  see  a  girl  brought  into  the 
house  three  years  younger  than  myself, 
would  be  extremely  unpleasant. 

A  few  days  after  the  preceding  con¬ 
versation,  the  Misses  Topgrass  sat  in 
the  drawing-room  expecting  company, 
for  Mr.  Bitteresk  and  a  few  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  invited  to  dinner.  The 
important  guest  was  the  first  to  arrive. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty,  of  middle 
height,  clumsy  in  shape,  and  not  at  all 
good-looking.  When  Adelaide  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Bitteresk 
fixed  his  eyes  attentively  upon  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  appeared  for  some  sec¬ 
onds  quite  unable  to  withdraw  his 
gaze.  Slightly  embarrassed,  yet  at  the 
same  time  flattered  by  this  tribute  to 
her  beauty,  Adelaide  presented  their 
guest  to  her  sisters,  whom  he  greeted 
in  a  somewhat  formal  manner.  He 
now  seated  himself  near  Miss  Top- 
grass,  and  while  he  permitted  her  to 
maintain  the  conversation  with  very 
little  assistance  on  his  part,  his  earnest 
contemplation  of  her  features  was  be¬ 
lieved,  not  only  by  the  young  lady  her¬ 
self,  but  also  by  her  sisters,  to  have  but 
one  interpretation.  When  Dr.  Top- 
grass,  who  had  been  unavoidably  de¬ 
tained  by  professional  duty,  entered  the 
room,  he  engaged  for  a  short  time  the 
attention  of  his  guest  ;  but  Adelaide 
remarked  with  satisfaction,  that,  even 
while  conversing  with  her  father,  Mr. 
Bitteresk’s  eye  more  than  once  sought 
her  face.  Other  guests  arrived,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  Adelaide  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  their  reception  ;  but  when  it 
was  time  to  enter  the  dining-room, 


Mr.  Bitteresk  gave  her  his  arm  ;  and 
while  he  occupied  the  seat  at  her  right 
hand,  he  directed  his  conversation  ex¬ 
clusively  to  her.  If,  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  the  attention  due  toother  guests 
induced  Adelaide  to  make  a  remark  to 
the  gentleman  on  her  left  hand,  or  to 
listen  with  an  air  of  enjoyment  to  some 
lively  sally  on  the  part  of  a  young  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  she  was 
aware  that  she  was  all  the  time  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  earnest  gaze  of  Mr.  Bit¬ 
teresk,  who  appeared  to  have  no  desire 
to  speak  to  any  one  else,  and  waited 
patiently  till  she  was  ready  to  talk  to 
him  again.  Adelaide  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  younger  and  handsomer  ad¬ 
mirer  ;  but  she  reflected  that  true  af¬ 
fection  was  not  to  be  despised,  espec¬ 
ially  when  accompanied  by  a  comfortable 
income. 

“  O,  my  goodness,  Adelaide,  you 
have  made  a  conquest  !  ”  cried  Maggie, 
when  the  young  ladies  left  the  dining¬ 
room. 

“  But  could  you  care  for  him  ?  ”  asked 

Julia.  “  He  is  the  thickest  man  I  ever 
saw.” 

“Julia,  you’ll  be  an  old  maid,”  said 
Adelaide. 

“  I  know  I  shall ;  but  I  could  never 
marry  a  man  who  was  not  my  ideal.” 

“  But  think  of  the  step-mother  who 
is  sure  to  come  !  ” 

“  I  do  think  of  it,  but  nothing  could 
induce  me  to  marry  one  I  did  not  abso¬ 
lutely  adore.” 

“  Well,  Julia,  you’re  not  an  old  maid 
yet,”  said  Maggie,  “  and  our  dreaded 
step-mamma  is  still  only  a  being  of  the 
imagination.  Let  us  be  happy  while 
we  may.  I  feel  in  a  mood  for  dancing; 
come  and  have  a  waltz.’ 

“  Shall  I  play  for  you  ?  ”  asked  Ad¬ 
elaide. 

“  No,  no  ;  go  and  think  of  Mr.  Bit¬ 
teresk.  The  first  moments  of  falling  in 
love  must  be  delightful,”  replied  Julia. 
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‘We  can  hum  a  tune  for  ourselves.” 

So  the  two  younger  sisters  danced, 
and  Adelaide  stood  in  the  window  re¬ 
cess  watching  in  sentimental  mood,  the 
fleeting  clouds.  At  that  moment,  Mr. 
Bitteresk  entered  the  room  unperceived 
by  the  sisters.  Julia’s  pretty  golden 
hair  had  escaped  from  the  comb,  and 
hung  in  not  ungraceful  confusion  on  her 
shoulders,  while  her  usually  pale  face, 
flushed  with  the  exercise,  was  of  a  most 
lovely  pink  hue.  Maggie,  that,  she 
might  not  be  incommoded  with  her 
long  dress,  had  taken  it  right  up  over 
her  arm,  so  that  her  pretty  feet  and 
ankles  were  exposed  to  view.  What¬ 
ever  interest  such  a  scene  might  have 
possessed  for  some  men,  it  had  none 
for  Mr.  Bitteresk,  who,  discovering 
Adelaide  at  the  window,  went  straight 
toward  her,  when  the  dancers  suddenly 
observing  him,  Maggie  gave  a  little 
scream,  and  threw  down  her  dress,  and 
Julia  rushed  from  the  room  to  put  up 
her  hair.  Of  all  this,  Mr.  Bitteresk 
appeared  to  see  nothing,  but  taking  a 
seat  near  Adelaide,  gazed  intently  on 
her  lovelv  features.  That  her  sister  and 
her  admirer  might  talk  without  fear  of 
being  overheard,  Maggie  sat  down  be¬ 
fore  the  piano  and  played  some  lively 
airs  ;  but  Mr.  Bitteresk’s  admiration  was 
speechless,  and  Adelaide  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  there  were  moments  of 
intense  feeling  when  words  were  mere 
folly.  But  as  modesty  forbade  her  re¬ 
turning,  or  even  meeting  his  tender  re¬ 
gards,  she  dropped  her  eyes,  feeling 
how  true  to  nature  were  the  lines  of  the 
Scottish  poet : 

For  when  ye  look  sae  sair  at  me, 

I  daurna  look  at  you. 

“  Miss  Topgrass,  may  I  ask  the  favor 
of  being  permitted  to  look  at  your 
eyes  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Bitteresk. 

“  Oh,  really  !  ”  cried  Adelaide,  rais¬ 
ing  her  blushing  face  to  his,  and,  in  her 


modesty,  immediately  withdrawing  it. 

“  Do  let  me  look  at  them,”  he  en¬ 
treated,  as  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
hers.  “Withdraw  not  your  eyes  from 
mine,  I  implore.” 

“  But  Mr.  Bitteresk,  we  are  not 
alone,”  said  Adelaide,  averting  her  head 
in  confusion.  “  Besides,  our  acquain¬ 
tance  is  so  slight.” 

Undeterred  by  these  words,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  plead  that  her  face  might  be 
turned  towards  him.  Adelaide  bash¬ 
fully  complied  ;  and  he  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  into  her  orbs  of  blue.  The 
other  gentlemen  now  entered  the  room, 
and  Julia  was  requested  to  sing.  This 
she  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  charm 
every  one  but  Mr.  Bitteresk,  who  could 
not  be  diverted,  even  for  a  moment, 
from  her  whose  beauty  seemed  to  en¬ 
thrall  him.  When,  with  the  other 
guests,  the  stranger  rose  to  take  his 
leave,  Adelaide  expected  that  he  would 
have  spoken  some  word  of  tenderness, 
but  he  only  shook  hands,  cast 

One  last,  long,  lingering  look  behind, 

and  turned  away. 

“  I  really  think,  Adelaide,  you  have 
made  an  impression  on  Mr.  Bitteresk,” 
remarked  the  doctor,  when  the  last 
guest  had  departed,  and  he  took  up  his 
candlestick  to  retire  to  his  chamber. 
“  He  paid  you  marked  attention.” 

Next  day,  Mr.  Bitteresk  called  and 
sat  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  young 
ladies  ;  but  though  he  was  for  some 
time  alone  with  Adelaide,  he  said 
nothing  indicative  of  the  state  of  his 
affections,  but  contemplated  the  fair 
face  of  that  lady  with  the  same  air  of 
being  completely  fascinated  which  he 
had  on  the  previous  evening  displayed. 
Two  hours  later  Adelaide’s  friend,  An¬ 
nie  Dunbar,  made  a  call,  and  the  chief 
subject  of  her  conversation  was  the 
stranger,  Mr.  Bitteresk. 

“  He’s  the  oddest  creature  1  ever 
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saw,”  she  remarked  ;  “  and  he  stares 
so  rudely.  Papa  brought  him  in  to 
supper  the  night  before  last,  and  1  as¬ 
sure  you  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  my 
face.” 

This  was  an  overwhelming  state¬ 
ment,  but  the  sisters  were  too  well  bred 
to  betray  their  feelings.  Maggie 
adroitly  diverted  the  talk  into  another 
channel,  and  it  was  not  till  the  visitor 
had  taken  leave  that  they  expressed 
their  sentiments  upon  the  observation 
she  had  made. 

“  Don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,  Ade¬ 
laide.  She’s  a  conceited  girl,  Annie 
Dunbar;  I  always  thought  so.”  re¬ 
marked  Julia. 

“  Stare  at  her,  indeed  !  with  her 
turned-up  nose,  and  dowdy  appear¬ 
ance,”  exclaimed  Maggie :  “a  likely 
story,  truly  !  ” 

Adelaide  admitted  the  thing  was 
improbable,  and  for  two  days  her  mind 
was  at  rest  on  this  point  ;  but  on  the 
third,  she  was  doomed  to  be  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  inconstancy  of  her  ad¬ 
mirer.  It  was  Sunday  ;  and  when  the 
sisters  entered  their  place  in  church 
Adelaide’s  pulse  quickened  on  seeing 
Mr.  Bitteresk  already  there.  The  pew 
was  a  square  one  ;  and  as  the  young 
ladies  seated  themselves,  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  Maggie,  being  the  last  to 
come  in,  got  a  seat  exactly  opposite 
Mr.  Bitteresk.  As  soon  as  the  sermon 
began,  Maggie  perceived  that  the  eye 
of  him  she  regarded  as  her  sister’s  ad¬ 
mirer  were  fixed  upon  herself.  She 
tried  to  look  at  the  clergyman,  but  it 
'was  impossible  to  refrain  from  an  oc¬ 
casional  glance  at  Mr.  Bitteresk  ;  and 
each  time  she  looked  at  him  she  found, 
to  her  embarrassment,  that  he  regarded 
her  not  only  intently,  but  even  anx¬ 
iously.  At  the  close  of  the  service, 
Mr.  Bitteresk,  after  shaking  hands  with 
the  sisters,  contrived  to  get  close  to 
Maggie  in  leaving  the  church.  He  also 


walked  part  of  the  way  home  with  her, 
and  though  he  did  not  say  much,  he 
looked  volumes. 

“  He’s  a  flirt  ;  I  understand  hirn  now 
perfectly,”  said  Adelaide  that  after¬ 
noon  ;  “  and  I  think  it  very  likely  he 
did  pay  attention  to  Annie  Dunbar.” 

“  Think  of  the  impudence  of  a  clumsy 
fellow  like  that  being  a  flirt  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Maggie  ;  “  I  always  expect 
ugly  men  to  be  highly  virtuous,  to  be 
the  soul  of  honor  and  fidelity,  and  to 
be  unselfish,  and  generous,  and  all 
that’s  good.  When  a  handsome  man 
is  fickle,  I  think  l]e  has  been  spoiled 
with  the  attention  of  women  ;  but 
when  an  ugly  man  is  inconstant,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  him.” 

“  You  mean  plain-looking  men,  Mag¬ 
gie,”  observed  Julia.  “Thare  are  no 
ugly  men,  in  my  estimation,  except 
those  in  whose  countenance  mental  or 
moral  defect  is  portrayed  ;  and  you 
don’t  expect  such  men  to  be  good. 

With  a  look  of  vexation,  Adelaide 
went  into  the  garden,  and  walked  round 
the  flower-borders  for  two  hours.  She 
then  came  in,  and  with  an  effort  to  be 
magnanimous,  said  to  her  youngest 
sister:  “  Maggie,  if  you  like  to  encour¬ 
age  him,  dear,  don’t  refrain  from  doing 
so  on  my  account.  I  do  feel  a  little  bit 
chagrined,  I  confess,  but  I  shall  get 
over  it.  I  did  somehow  expect  — 
though  perhaps  unreasonably  —  that 
Mr.  Bitteresk  had  none  of  the  grace  of 
person,  he  would  have  solid  virtues.” 

“  Indeed,  I  shan’t  encourage  him. 
Do  you  think  I  could  care  for  a  man 
who  had  disappointed  you,  Adelaide  ? 
No,  indeed ;  although  I  do  wish  I 
could  get  out  of  the  house  before 
papa  marries  a  baby,  and  I  become  a 
female  Hamlet.” 

Tea-parties  were  much  in  fashion  in 
Oakhill,  and  it  was  a  customary  thing 
when  the  party  was  to  be  a  small  one, 
to  invite  only  two  of  the  Misses  Top- 
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grass ;  on  one  occasion  the  family  was 
represented  by  one  only.  A  few  days 
after  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bitteresk’s 
inconstancy,  Maggie  was  invited  to 
drink  tea  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Elmut, 
the  banker’s  wife.  Besides  herself, 
there  were  five  young  ladies,  the  un¬ 
married  attorney,  the  young  clergyman 
and  Mr.  Bitteresk.  The  former  gen¬ 
tlemen  understood  the  duties  of  their 
position  too  well  to  pay  attention  to 
any  one  lady,  making,  by  an  equal 
distribution  of  their  civilities,  the 
paucity  of  beaux  less  felt  than  it  might 
have  been.  But  Mr.  Bitteresk  was  ob¬ 
livious  of  all  but  Maggie,  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  so  intently,  that  it  occurred  to 
her  she  might  be  in  some  danger  of 
falling  into  a  mesmeric  sleep.  After 
tea,  a  game  at  croquet  was  proposed, 
and  Maggie  hoped  this  diversion  would 
afford  her  an  escape  from  the  sedulous 
attention  of  one  who  had  already 
proved  himself  a  trifler  with  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  women.  But  Mr.  Bitteresk, 
completely  indifferent  to  the  game,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  from  hoop  to  hoop  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  object  of  his  regard  never 
once  addressed  him,  and  in  every  way 
showed  a  decided  disinclination  for  his 
society  it  appeared  to  afford  him  entire 
satisfaction  to  stand  by  her  side,  and 
silently  contemplate  her  features.  Such 
devotion  did  not  escape  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Elmut  and  her  other  guests 
who  were  all  amiably  disposed  towards 
the  enamored  swain,  and  desirous  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  holding 
private  converse  with  his  beloved. 
The  game  over,  Maggie  and  another 
young  lady,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bitter¬ 
esk,  strolled  towards  the  river  which 
flowed  past  the  end  of  the  garden. 

“  Oh,  look  at  the  forget-me-nots, 
Clara !  ”  exclaimed  Maggie,  pointing 
to  a  tuft  of  those  pretty  flowers  which 
grew  close  to  the  water.  “  I  must  have 
some.” 


“  Allow  me  to  get  them  for  you,  Miss 
Maggie,  said  Mr.  Bitteresk,  stepping 
down  into  the  mud  for  that  purpose, 
while  Maggie  bent  over  the  bank  watch¬ 
ing  him. 

“  Oh,  what  a  mess  his  boots  are  in  \ 
I  never  thought  the  mud  was  so  soft. 
Did  you  ?  ”  observed  Maggie  in  a  whis¬ 
per  to  her  friend  ;  but  on  looking  round,, 
she  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  she  was 
alone.  Clara  was  in  Mr.  Bitteresk’s  in¬ 
terest,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  found 
Maggie’s  attention  diverted  from  her¬ 
self,  had  taken  that  opportunity  to  move 
quietly  away.  When  Mr.  Bitteresk  pre¬ 
sented  the  flowers*  Maggie,  in  common 
courtesy,  could  not  avoid  meeting  his 
eye  as  she  thanked  him;  when  all  at 
once  it  struck  her  that  there  was  an 
expression  of  honesty  in  the  man’s  face, 
combined,  it  may  be,  with  eccentricity. 
Having  conceived  this  idea,  a  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  such  an  odd 
character  prevented  her  immediately 
hastening  to  join  the  others,  and  she 
stood  looking  at  the  flowers,  reflecting 
that  no  insincere  person  ever  had  an 
honest  eye,  and  that  the  countenance 
was  a  much  more  safe  guide  to  the 
character  than  the  manner,  or  even  the 
conduct,  on  certain  occasions,  A  phi¬ 
lanthropist  who  devotes  his  time  and 
fortune  to  lessen  the  ills  of  humanity, 
may  be  seen  to  refuse  alms  to  a  street- 
beggar,  to  whom  the  extravagant  and 
selfish  man  of  fashion,  too  careless  to 
pay  his  tradesmen’s  bills*  will  lightly 
fling  a  silver  coin.  The  misanthrope 
and  the  man  of  genial,  sympathetic  na¬ 
ture  may,  in  a  particular  case,  act  alike, 
or,  it  may  be,  even  seem  to  exchange 
characters. 

“  Miss  Maggie,  may  I  take  the  liberty 
of”— 

Maggie  was  standing  between  Mr- 
Bitteresk  and  the  river,  and,  as  he  said 
these  words,  he  approached  more  close¬ 
ly  to  her,  so  that  she  instinctively  drew 
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back,  and  was  in  dangerons  proximity 
to  the  water  before  she  heard  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sentence  —  “  of —  touch¬ 
ing  the  point  of  your  nose  ?  ” 

Relieved,  surprised,  and  amused, 
Maggie  repeated  :  “  To  touch  the  point 
of  my  nose  !  Oh!  Mr.  Bitteresk,  how 
absurd  !  ” 

“  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  allow 
me  to  do  so  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course;  do  it,  if  you  like.” 

Thus  permitted,  Mr.  Bisteresk  felt 
the  feature  referred  to  very  carefully, 
and  with  meditation. 

“  Thank  you,  Miss  Maggie.  Your 
good-nature  emboldens  me  to  ask  a 
further  favor.  Allow  me  to  touch  your 
hair?  ” 

Maggie  thought  this  a  much  more 
lover-like  request,  and  as  she  was  now 
diverted  with  the  oddity  of  her  admirer, 
she  granted  him  that  permission  also  ; 
but  the  critical  manner  in  which  he 
drew  his  hand  over  her  pretty  brown 
tresses,  and  the  cool  reflection  displayed 
in  his  eye,  suggested  to  her  the  idea 
that  her  eccentric  companion  must  have 
made  his  money  at  wig-making,  and 
that  he  regarded  her  locks,  not  from  a 
lover-like,  but  from  a  mercantile  point 
of  view.  This  notion  was  unpleasant, 
and  thinking  she  had  been  quite  long 
enough  alone  with  an  individual  so 
outre ,  Maggie,  accompained  by  Mr. 

1 

Bitteresk,  re-entered  the  house.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  she  careful¬ 
ly  avoided  giving  her  admirer  any  fur¬ 
ther  opportunity  of  addressing  her, 
and  returned  home  greatly  puzzled  as 
to  what  his  intentions  might  be.  Out 
of  consideration  for  Adelaide,  Maggie 
refrained  from  mentioning  Mr.  Bitter- 
esk’s  attentions  to  herself ;  but  she 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  not  the 
only  one  towards  whom  the  eccentric 
stranger  had  acted  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Miss  Brown,  a  lady  “on  the 
heavenly  side  of  forty,”  had  been 


greatly  displeased  by  his  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  touch  her  hair.  One  day, 
when  Miss  Brown’s  grievance  was 
mentioned  by  the  doctor,  as  he  sat 
with  his  family  at  dinner,  Maggie  re¬ 
lated  her  own  experience  of  Mr.  Bitter¬ 
esk,  but  she  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  she  would  fain  have  recalled  her 
words,  for  her  father  was  extremely 
angry.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  at  that 
very  moment  the  servant  entered  the 
room  and  said,  Mr.  Bitteresk  desired  to 
see  the  doctor.  On  hearing  this,  the 
wrathful  parent  hastened  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  rejecting  the  hand  which 
was  held  out  to  him,  expressed,  with 
much  warmth,  his  entire  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bitteresk’s  conduct. 

“  You  are  a  male  flirt,  sir,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  that  is  a  character  I  despise  !” 

“  A  flirt,  Dr.  Thompson  !  ”  cried  Mr. 
Bitteresk.  “  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  trifle  with  that  which  I  most 
deeply  venerate,  and  most  earnestly 
covet  —  the  love  of  woman.” 

This  reply,  expressed  as  it  was  in 
tones  almost  tremulous  in  their  earn¬ 
estness,  was  wholly  unexpected  by  the 
irate  doctor,  who.  with  some  difficulty 
maintaining  his  tone  of  injury,  asked  : 
“  Is  it  not  a  fact,  sir,  that  on  the  day 
you  dined  here  you  paid  the  most 
marked  attention  to  my  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter?  Did  you  not  address  your  con¬ 
versation  exclusively  to  her?  and  did 
you  not  entreat  her  not  to  withdraw 
her  eyes  from  yours?  Such  attentions, 
you  will  say,  mean  nothing.  It  is 
enough,  that  I  do  not  permit  them. 
But,  not  content  with  trying  to  under¬ 
mine  the  peace  of  mind  of  my  eldest 
daughter,  you  act  in  a  most  unaccount¬ 
able  manner  towards  my  youngest.  Is 
it  not  true  that  you  stroked  her  hair  ? 
I  ask  you,  sir,  as  an  honorable  man, 
can  you  offer  any  excuse  for  taking  the 
unwarrantable  liberty  of  feeling  the 
point  of  her  nose  ? 
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“  Yes,  Dr.  Topgrass,  I  can,”  replied 
Mr.  Bitteresk  excitedly,  taking  a  book 
from  his  pocket. 

“  Can  you  deny  that  you  have  stared 
at  both  of  my  daughters  in  a  manner 
which,  if  your  attentions  were  meaning¬ 
less,  as  they  must  have  been  with  re¬ 
gard  to  at  least  one  of  the  sisters,  was 
highly  reprehensible  ?  Nay,  is  it  not 
true,  that  even  the  sacred  edifice  for 
divine  worship  was  the  scene  of  your 
impertinence?  ”  said  Dr.  Topgrass,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  accumulated  guilt  of  his 
culprit. 

“  I  admit  the  accusation.  Hear,  I 
implore,  my  defence,”  said  Mr.  Bitter¬ 
esk.  “  I  am  a  disciple  of  Lavanter,  and 
study  the  science  of  physiognomy,  and, 
while  I  confess  I  have  gazed  long  and 
anxiously  at  the  lineaments  of  your 
daughters,  I  think,  if  you  were  aware 
how  much  of  the  character  may  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  single  feature  of  the  human 
face,  you  would  admit  that  nothing 
short  of  continued  contemplation  of  any 
particular  countenance  could  suffice  the 
student.  Allow  me,  for  your  satisfac¬ 
tion,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  mental 
characteristics  to  be  discerned  in  the 
lips  alone.  Well  defined,  large,  and 
proportionate  lips,  the  middle  line  of 
which  is  equally  serpentine  on  both 
sides,  and  easy  to  be  drawn,  though 
they  may  denote  an  inclination  to  plea¬ 
sure,  are  never  seen  in  a  bad,  mean, 
common,  false,  crouching,  vicious  coun¬ 
tenance.  A  lipless  mouth,  resembling 
a  single  line,  denotes  coldness,  industry, 
a  love  of  order,  precision,  housewifery  ; 
and  if  it  be  drawn  upwards  at  the  two 
ends,  affectation,  pretension, vanity,  and, 
which  may  ever  be  the  production  of 
cool  vanity,  malice.  Calm  lips,  well 
closed  without  constraint,  and  well  de¬ 
lineated,  certainly  betoken  considera¬ 
tion,  discretion,  and  firmness.  A  mild 
overhanging  lip  generally  signifies  good¬ 


ness.  There  are  innumerable  good  per¬ 
sons  also  with  projecting  under-lips  ” — 

“  If  you  had  to  find  out  all  that,  I 
don’t  wonder  you  had  to  stare  at  the 
girls,”  interrupted  the  doctor. 

“  Not  to  weary  you,”  continued  Mr. 
Bitteresk,  “  I  pass  now  to  the  nose,, 
which  in  length,  ought  to  equal  the 
length  of  the  forehead.  The  button 
end  must  be  neither  hard  nor  fleshy.  It 
was  to  ascertain  by  the  sense  of  touch 
the  nature  of  that  feature  in  youf  young¬ 
est  daughter,  that  I  begged  her  to  al¬ 
low  me  to  touch  the  point  of  her  nose. 
The  quality  of  the  hair  is  also  important 
to  the  physiognomist;  and  Miss  Maggie 
was  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  place 
my  hand  on  her  head  when  I  desired  to- 
test  her  character  by  the  texture  of  its- 
covering.  I  am,  as  you  are  possibly 
not  aware,  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  I 
have  decided  to  choose  one,  by  this,  I 
admit  difficult,  but,  I  am  convinced,, 
sure  method.  The  conclusion  at  which, 
I  have  arrived  is,  that  the  physiognomy 
of  your  youngest  daughter  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  I  have  come  to-day  to 
ask  your  permission  to  pay  my  addresses 
to  her.” 

“  Mr.  Bitteresk,  you  are  an  honorable 
man.  Forgive  my  unjust  suspicions,” 
said  Mr.  Topgrass,  heartily  shaking  his 
visitor  by  the  hand.  “  I’ll  go  and  send 
in  Maggie,  and  I  wish  you  success  in 
your  wooing.” 

When  Maggie  entered,  Mr.  Bitteresk 
took  pains  to  show  her  that  he  had  not, 
in  his  conduct  towards  her,  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  any  spirit  of  frivolity,  and  after 
explaining,  as  he  had  done,  to  her  father 
his  real  purpose,  he  asked,  somewhat 
formally,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to- 
pay  his  addresses  to  her.  Maggie’s 
black  eyes  sparkled  with  fun  as  she 
said  :  “  No,  Mr.  Bitteresk  ;  you  must 

lend  me  Lavanter,  and  I  must  now  study 
your  physiognomy  ;  and  you  mustn’t 
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consider  it  a  breach  of  propriety  if  I 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  feel  the  point  of 
your  nose.” 

“Certainly  not,”  was  the  grave  re- 
ply. 

“  Should  I  find  your  physiognomy 
satisfactory,  I  shall  then  be  justified  in 
granting  you  permission  to  pay  your 
addresses  ;  not  till  then. 

“Miss  Maggie,  the  excellent  sense 
you  display  in  the  present  instance 
proves,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  I 
have  not  studied  physiognomy  in  vain. 
The  reply  you  have  made  me  is  precise¬ 
ly  that  which  I  should  have  expected 
from  your  countenance.  How  long 
shall  I  give  you  to  read  the  volume  ?  A 
week  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  not  so  long  as  that !  ”  replied 
Maggie.  “It  isn’t  the  book  which  is 
hard  to  read,  I  fancy,  but  the  faces.” 

“  Unfortunate  man  that  I  am  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Bitteresk,  with  the  air  of 
having  suddenly  remembered  some¬ 
thing,  “  I  shall  be  the  victim  of  my  own 
system.  I  now  rest  on  my  merits,  and 
by  the  laws  of  common-sense  you  are 
bound  to  reject  me.  Had  I  trusted  to 
the  kindness  of  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  her  sex,  then  I  might  have  gained  the 
object  of  my  desire.  Give  me  back  the 
book,  Miss  Maggie,  and  let  me  rest  my 
claim  on  your  compassion.” 

While  he  thus  spoke,  the  methodical, 
formal,  Mr.  Bitteresk  showed  himself  a 
man  of  more  depth  of  feeling  than  Mag¬ 
gie  had  supposed.  It  now,  for  the  first 
time,  occurred  to  her  that  he  loved  her. 

“  Oh.  must  I  read  the  book,  Mr.  Bit¬ 
teresk,”  she  replied,  opening  it  and 
reading  aloud  :  “  Short,  wrinkled, 

knotty,  regular,  and  saw-cut  foreheads 
with  intersecting  wrinkles, are  incapable 
of  true  friendship.”  Maggie,  as  if  she 
thought  it  a  good  piece  of  fun,  here 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  forehead  of  her 
suitor,  who  stood  before  her  with  such 
an  expression  of  countenance,  that  she 


laughingly  shut  the  book.  “  Mr.  Bitter¬ 
esk,  do  you  know  that  you  are  a  comi¬ 
cal  individual,  and  I’m  rather  fond  of 
comical  people  !  Now  go  away,  and 
come  back  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It 
is  only  fair  that  you  should  be  judged 
according  to  your  own  system.” 

“  Permit  me.  before  I  leave,  to  make 
an  apology  to  your  elder  sister,”  begged 
Mr.  Bitteresk. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  Mag¬ 
gie  left  the  room,  and  sent  in  Adelaide, 
who  presented  herself  before  him  she 
had  imagined  her  admirer,  in  a  decided¬ 
ly  shame-faced  manner. 

“  Miss  Topgrass,”  began  Mr.  Bitter¬ 
esk,  in  a  tone  of  much  seriousness,  “  it 
distresses  me  unspeakably  to  think,  that 
while  absorbed  in  scientific  research, 
and,  for  the  time,  oblivious  of  every 
other  consideration,  I  should  have  acted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  mislead  you. 
When,  for  a  moment,  I  forget  that  I  am 
a  physiognomist,  and  remember  only 
that  I  am  a  man,  I  see  clearly  that  my 
conduct  was  calculated  to  deceive.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Bitteresk,  who  could  have 
supposed  that  when  you  asked  me  not 
to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  yours,  you 
were  only  studying  science?”  said 
Adelaide,  blushing.  “But  let  all  that 
be  forgotten,  and  if  you  are  really  at¬ 
tached  to  my  sister,  I  will  exert  what 
influence  I  may  have  in  your  favor.” 

“  Do  so,  Miss  Topgrass,  and  you  will 
procure  my  lastinggratitude  ;  but  I  very 
much  fear  that  my  physiognomy  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  as  your  sister  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  the  science,  she 
will  learn  to  despise  me.” 

Mr.  Bitteresk  then  took  leave  ;  and  as 
Adelaide,  watched  from  the  window  his 
retreating  figure,  she  reflected  that, 
though  no  Apollo,  there  was  much  to 
respect  and  admire  in  this  odd  being. 

When  Mr.  Bitteresk  on  the  appointed 
day  called  upon  Maggie,  she  met  him 
with  the  book  he  had  lent  her  in  her 
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hand,  and  after  the  usual  greetings,  she 
opened  the  conversation  by  saying : 
“  Lavanter  observes,  Mr.  Bitteresk,  that 
no  one  who  is  not  well  formed  can  be¬ 
come  a  good  physiognomist.  Those 
painters  were  the  best  whose  persons 
were  the  handsomest.  Rubens,  Van 
Dyek,  and  Raphael,  possessing  three 
gradations  of  beauty,  possessed  three 
gradations  of  the  genius  of  painting. 
The  physiognomists  of  the  greatest 
symmetry  are  the  best.  As  the  most 
virtuous,  can  best  determine  on  virtue, 
and  the  just  on  justice,  so  can  the  most 
handsome  countenances  on  the  good¬ 
ness,  beauty,  and  noble  traits  of  the 
human  countenance,  and  consequently 
on  its  defects  and  noble  properties.” 

As  Maggie  concluded  these  sentences, 
she  looked  fixedly  at  her  suitor,  yet  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye  which  he  did 
not  perceive. 

“  I  understand  you,  Miss  Maggie.  I 
am  not  handsome  enough,  you  would 
say,  to  pretend  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  which  we  speak.” 

“  Consequently,  there  is  every  proba¬ 
bility  that  you  have  not  read  my  face 
aright,”  she  replied,  “and  that  I  am 
very  far  from  being  the  kind  of  a  girl 
you  suppose.  As  your  suit  was  there¬ 
fore  made  under  a  false  impression,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  it,  and  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  go  and  fall  in  love  with  some 
woman  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  old- 
fashioned,  foolish  reason,  that  she  is 
pretty,  or  engaging,  or  that  you  like  her, 
you  don’t  exactly  know  why.” 

At  these  words,  an  expression  of  deep 
dejection  clouded  the  face  of  Mr.  Bit¬ 
teresk. 

“  There  would,  however,  be  no  harm 
in  my  making  a  study  of  your  features,” 
observed  Maggie,  “  if  I  were  handsome 
enough  to  be  a  physiognomist,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  amount  of  van¬ 
ity  is  necessary  to  induce  one  to  become 
a  student  of  this  science.  Assuming 


for  a  moment,  however,  that  I  am  suf¬ 
ficiently  good-looking,  be  kind  enough, 
Mr.  Bitteresk,  to  turn  slightly  towards 
the  window,  so  that  I  may  study  your 
face  in  profile.” 

With  an  air  of  hopeless  resignation, 
which  struck  Maggie  as  most  ludicrous, 
Mr.  Bitteresk  placed  himself  in  the  re¬ 
quired  position. 

“  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  decide,”  she 
observed,  “whether  duplicity  or  im¬ 
agination  predominates  in  your  eye¬ 
lashes  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  third 
wrinkle  on  your  right  temple,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  denotes  great 
simplicity  of  character,  amounting  even 
to  guiltlessness.  As  for  the  mole  on 
the  cheek  that  is  turned  towards  me,  I 
believe  it  to  be  indicative  of  directness 
of  purpose,  combined  with  an  affection¬ 
ate  disposition  ;  while  the  fourth  freckle 
on  your  nose  betokens,  I  am  convinced, 
humility.  In  short,  Mr.  Bitteresk,  I 
find  your  physiogmony  tolerably  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  your  are  quite  at  fault  concerning 
me,  as  I  think  you  would  have  made 
the  best  of  husbands.” 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  esteem,  ver¬ 
ging,  it  may  be,  towards  a  warmer 
feeling,  with  which  Maggie  regarded 
her  suitor,  had  been  covered  with  a 
crust  of  raillery,  and  as  she  spoke  the 
last  words,  she  looked  him  fearlessly  in 
the  face.  But  as  she  did  so,  her  self- 
command  unaccountably  forsook  her. 
She  had  been  too  bold, she  feared.  What 
would  he  think  ?  Ah  !  he  would  know 
the  humiliating  position  in  which  she 
and  her  sister  were  placed,  how  anxious 
her  father  was  that  she  should  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  how  few  eligible  men  ever 
visited  Oakhill.  Thus  reflecting,  Mag¬ 
gie  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  to 
hide  her  heightened  color  and  air  of 
confusion  ;  but  Mr.  Bitteresk  advance^ 
towards  her,  and  took  her  hand. 
Glancing  timidly  round,  Maggie  per- 
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ceived,  to  her  surprise,  a  countenance 
so  much  altered  by  the  expression  of 
the  moment,  that  it  might  almost  have 
belonged  to  another  individual.  No 
trace  of  oddity  or  formality  was  now 
visible,  but  with  an  air  of  tenderest  af¬ 
fection,  he  said  quietly  but  earnestly  : 
“  I  think,  Maggie,  we  love  each  other.” 

For  some  days  after  this,  the  doctor’s 
youngest  daughter  went  about  the  house 
with  an  air  of  abstraction,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  gazing  at  the  wind¬ 
ing  river,  or  at  night,  at  the  stars,  or  the 
moon.  When  addressed,  she  frequent¬ 
ly  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  her  mind  was  occupied  with 
some  subject  of  contemplation  of  an  in¬ 
terest  so  absorbing  as  to  render  her  to 
some  extent  oblivious  of  what  passed 
around  her.  At  a  certain  hour  every 
day  it  was  perceived  that  she  became 
somewhat  agitated,  and  the  sisters  re¬ 
marked  that  Mr.  Bitteresk  invariably 
called  at  that  time.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  few  weeks  that  Adelaide  and  Julia 
were  able  to  remark  the  change 
wrought  by  the  tender  passion  on  their 
fun-loving  sister,  for  in  little  more  than 
a  month,  Mr.  Bitteresk  and  she  were 
married.  As  Maggie  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  foreign  lands,  her  husband 
took  her  abroad  for  some  months,  and 
on  their  return  to  England,  they  spent 
a  winter  in  London.  Here  they  were 
visited  by  Adelaide  and  Julia  successive¬ 
ly.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit 


to  the  metropolis,  that  the  latter  found 
her  ideal,  who,  somewhat  to  Maggie’s 
surprise,  was  a  man  who  squinted  with 
both  eyes.  On  Mrs.  Bitteresk’s  hap¬ 
pening  to  allude  to  this  defect,  however, 
Julia  asked,  with  some  energy  of  man¬ 
ner  :  “  Do  you  think  me  capable  of 

being  affected  by  anything  so  trivial  as 
personal  appearance  ?  There  is  no 
true  beauty,  except  that  of  the  soul.” 

“No  doubt,”  replied  Maggie  ;  “but 
Lavanter  remarks  that  the  squinting 
eye  denotes  a  deceitful,  crafty  person, 
one  who  willingly  avoids  labor  if  he  can, 
indulging  in  idleness,  play,  usury,  and 
pilfering.” 

“  If  Lavanter  says  that,  then  it  is 
plain  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  treats,”  answered  Julia 
with  some  warmth. 

“  Oh,  I  think,  Julia,  dear,  your  ideal 
is  a  worthy  one,”  replied  Maggie,  smil¬ 
ing.  “  I  only  quoted  Lavanter  to  tease 
you  a  bit.  I  haven’t  much  faith  in  him 
myself,  though  I  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
helping  me  to  a  husband  who  is  the 
best  of  men.” 

Of  the  three  sisters,  Adelaide  alone 
now  lives  with  her  father  in  Oakhill,  and 
although  report  affirms  that  the  doctor 
has  made  more  than  one  attempt  at 
matrimony,  he  has  not  yet  found  a 
lady  sufficiently  youthful  who  is  willing 
to  become  his  second  spouse.  ^Cham¬ 
bers s  Journal. 
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IRA  A.  SHURTLEFF. 

E  ARE  pained  to  announce  the 
death  of  Ira  A.  Shurtleff,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  High  School,  connected  with 
the  Cook  county  Normal  School,  locat¬ 
ed  in  Englewood,  seven  miles  from  this 
city. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Shurtieff  inti¬ 
mately  since  he  was  a  young  lad.  We 
were  connected  with  the  same  Sunday 
school  in  Turner,  Maine,  and  while 
students,  we  spent  one  vacation  to¬ 
gether  taking  a  long  pedestrian  tour. 
He  commenced  his  student  life  under 
unfavorable  circumstances.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  his  health  was  somewhat 
delicate.  But  he  possessed  an  uncom¬ 
monly  fine  organization,  susceptible  of 
the  keenest  emotions,  and  when  at 
school  made  rapid  progress.  He  was  a 
student  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston, 
Maine,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  At  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year 
he  left  his  books  and  took  a  musket,  as 
a  member  of  Co.  D.,  23d  Maine  regi¬ 
ment.  Subsequently  he  came  west  and 
engaged  in  teaching.  He  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Blue  Island,  this  state.  While 
there  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
teacher,  and  all  loved  him  as  a  man. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Cook  county 
Normal  school  in  Englewood,  he  be¬ 
came  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
department, which  position  he  filled  with 
the  greatest  credit  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  We  should  not  overstate  it  by 
saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
teachers  in  Cook  county.  While  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  brief  vacation  in  Maine,  he  had  a 
tumor  removed  from  his  neck,  which  re¬ 


sulted  in  his  death.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow  and  a 
little  child. 


WRITERS  AND  THEIR  HAUNTS. 

HE  writer  of  the  “  Picadilly  pa¬ 
pers  ”  in  London  Society,  dis¬ 
coursing  of  “  Literary  Nooks,”  says  : 
“  We  like  to  think  of  our  writers  of 
pleasant  fiction  writing  under  pleasant 
circumstances.  So  Dickens  wrote  in 
his  Swiss  chalet,  and  Lord  Lytton  in 
the  Summer  house  on  the  margin  of 
his  lake.  We  can  very  well  imagine  how 
Thackeray’s  notes  were  made,  if  not 
written  :  in  lodgings,  in  cabs,  in  board¬ 
ing-houses,  in  his  bed-room  after  heavy 
dinner  parties,  in  the  writing  rooms  of 
clubs,  and  so  on.  The  late  Mr.  Lever, 
whose  loss  we  all  sincerely  deplore,  left 
the  track  of  his  travels  on  all  his  writ¬ 
ings.  As  an  Irish  surgeon  he  gave  us 
rollicking  Irish  stories,  and  when  he 
went  abroad  he  took  his  readers 
abroad  with  him.  His  political  friends 
sent  him  to  Spezzia  and  Trieste, 
much  as  Shiel  was  sent  to  Florence,  or 
Mr.  Hannay  to  Barcelona.  Then  he 
gave  us  the  scenery  of  Northern  Italy 
and  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  So, 
too,  Mr.  Trollope  utilized  all  his  travels 
for  the  post-office  in  that  long  series  of 
stories,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  quite 
a  cosmopolitan  character.  Poor  Lever 
was  moving  about  London  only  a  few 
months  ago  as  blithe  and  fresh  looking 
as  ever,  though  we  now  know  that  for 
him  health  and  happiness  were  both 
gone.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  his 
doctors  had  told  him  that  he  was  hope¬ 
lessly  diseased.  From  first  to  last  how 
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boyish  was  his  nature  !  And  what  a 
patriotic  nature  was  his,  from  first  to 
last  trying  to  make  Ireland  understood, 
and  to  render  her  such  service  as  a  no¬ 
velist  might  render. 

The  public  doubtless  take  great  in¬ 
terest  in  Mr.  Tennyson.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  once  staying  at  a  country  inn 
where  the  great  man  was  also  putting 
up.  As  my  friend  was  reclining  in  an 
arbor,  he  was  more  surprised  than  grati¬ 
fied  by  observing  that  various  surrepti¬ 
tious  peeps  were  taken  of  him  by  the 
people  of  the  place,  and  compliments 
were  freely  passed  on  his  magnificent 
brow,  his  intellectual  eyes  and  his  wild¬ 
ly  poetic  hair.  My  friend  was  doubt¬ 
less  gratified  that  his  personal  quali¬ 
fications  were  so  liberally  recognized, 
but  the  feeling  must  have  been  modified 
on  learning  that  such  compliments  were 
not  intended  for  him  but  for  the  Lau¬ 
reate.  I  have  frequently  “  made  tracks” 
by  accident  upon  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
pretty  scenery,  and  I  find  that  he  al¬ 
ways  likes  retired  ness.  And  he  must 
find  it  hard  to  get.  He  was  driven  by 
the  tourists  from  his  pretty  house  near 
Freshwater;  and  I  remorsefully  recol¬ 
lect,  that,  when  I  had  the  Tennyson 
fever  in  my  youth,  I  persuaded  the  gar¬ 
dener  to  give  me  some  of  his  flowers, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  far  away 
in  Portugal.  But  the  public  follow  him 
to  his  new  home,  which  I  will  not  indi¬ 
cate. 

The  little  Norman  Isle  of  Jersey  has 
memories  —  strangely  parallel  memo¬ 
ries —  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries. 
Here  came  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Chancellor  of  England,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Human  Nature,  in  want,  neglect, 
and  I  am  afraid  some  natural  bad  tem¬ 
per,  that  perverted  his  political  views, 
to  write  his  “  History  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
bellion.”  I  have  examined  his  manu¬ 
scripts  at  the  Bodian,  written  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Italian  hand,  and  so  closely  that 


one  page  of  manuscript  would  include- 
many  of  Mr.  Crombe’s  type.  Two  cen¬ 
turies  later  —  and  yet  those  days  to  me 
alwas  seem  as  near. 

Victor  Hugo  came  here  a  literary  ex¬ 
ile  and  playing  a  narrower  part  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  a  larger  one  over  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Victor  Hugo  has  a  natural  af¬ 
finity  of  the  wisest  kind  for  human  na¬ 
ture,  especially  Galic  nature.  Claren¬ 
don  affects  only  its  loftier  types.  He 
is  pictursque,  he  is  even  Dantesque. 
Strafford  wears  his  imperial  aspect,. 
Falkland  his  melancholy  smile.  We 
see  the  frown  on  the  corrugated  brow 
of  the  Protector,  and  the  laughter  on 
the  harsh  lineaments  of  the  younger 
Charles. 


THE  TRUE  MINISTRY. 

HE  great  power  of  the  truth- 
of  Christianity  in  the  early 
ages  was  not  found  in  the  miracles 
which  accompanied  it,  but  in  the  pure, 
spiritual,  and  exalted  lives  which  its 
preaching  developed.  A  true  minister 
will  begin  by  recognizing  that  all  men 
need  the  saving  influence  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  men  believe  that 
we  have  lapsed  from  a  state  of  purity 
others  that  we  started  from  the  other  di¬ 
rection  and  are  working  up — some  not 
quite  so  fast  as  they  should  —  from  the 
monkey  tribe,  or  below  ii.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  historic  facts  in 
regard  to  man,  whether  he  is  the  de¬ 
graded  remnant  of  a  nobler  stock  or 
has  attained  to  his  present  eminence 
from  a  lower  tribe  of  animals,  the  work¬ 
ing  fact  which  we  have  in  hand  to-day 
is  this,  that  men  are  individually  and 
collectively,  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  need  moral  culture  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  this  is 
effected  it  may  be  justly  called  regener¬ 
ation  or  new  birth.  There  are  none  so 
good  that  they  do  not  need  spiritual  re¬ 
birth,  and  none  so  bad  that  they  are  not 
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susceptible  of  it.  The  true  minister 
goes  to  men,  not  with  doleful  declara¬ 
tions  that  they  must  do  right  ;  that  is 
not  our  message  ;  but  that  they  do  right. 
God  administers  all  things  upon  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  love  and  beneficence.  A  true 
preaching  of  the  gospel  will  develop 
men  on  every  side.  The  spiritual,  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  esthetic — everything 
that  belongs  to  man  belongs  to  religion, 
and  it  is  its  business  to  wake  up  every¬ 
thing  there  is  in  him,  and  give  it  appro¬ 
priate  expression.  It  will  deliver  the 
soul  from  the  gloom  of  superstition,  and 
inspire  it  with  hope,  courage,  and  joy. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  TO  CHILDREN. 

T  IS  usual  to  attempt  to  manage 
children  either  by  corporeal  punish¬ 
ment,  or  by  rewards  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  by  words  alone.  There  is 
one  other  means  of  government,  the 
power  and  importance  of  which  are  sel¬ 
dom  regarded  —  we  refer  to  the  human 
voice.  A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a 
child,  accompanied  with  words  so  ut¬ 
tered  as  to  counteract  entirely  its  in¬ 
tended  effect  ;  or  the  parent  may  use 
language  quite  unobjectionable  in  itself, 
yet  spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than 
defeats  its  influence.  What  is  it  which 
lulls  the  infant  to  repose  ?  It  is  not  an 
array  of  mere  words.  There  is  no  charm 
to  the  untaught  one,  in  letters,  syllables 
and  sentences.  It  is  the  sound  which 
strikes  its  little  ear,  that  soothes  and 
composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes, 
however  unskillfully  arranged,  if  uttered 
in  a  soft  tone,  are  found  to  possess  a 
magic  influence.  Think  we  that  this 
influence  is  confined  to  the  cradle  ?  No; 
it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and  ceases 
.not  while  the  child  remains  under  the 
parental  roof.  Is  the  boy  growing  rude 
in  manner  and  boisterous  in  speech  ? 
We  know  of  no  instrument  so  sure  to 
control  these  tendencies  as  the  gentle 


tones  of  a  mother.  She  who  speaks  to 
her  son  harshly  does  but  give  to  his  con¬ 
duct  the  sanction  of  her  own  example. 
She  pours  oil  on  the  already  raging 
flame.  In  the  presence  of  duty,  we  are 
liable  to  speak  harshly  to  children.  Per¬ 
haps  a  threat  is  expressed  in  a  loud  and 
irritating  tone  ;  instead  of  allaying  the 
passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly 
to  increase  them.  Every  fretful  expres¬ 
sion  awakens  in  it  the  same  spirit  which 
produced  it.  So  does  a  pleasant  voice 
call  up  agreeable  feelings.  Whatever 
disposition,  therefore,  we  would  encour¬ 
age  in  a  child,  the  same  we  should 
manifest  in  the  tone  in  which  we  address 
it. 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 

O  SUCCEED  in  growing  plants 
in  dwellings,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  air  around  the  plants  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  say  from  fifty 
to  sixty  degrees,  and  as  moist  as 
possible,  by  having  the  plants  stand 
on  damp  moss,  sand,  or  other  material, 
that  will  all  the  time  be  giving  off  moist¬ 
ure  amongst  the  leaves.  Any  plant 
having  leave*s  large  enough  —  as  the 
beautiful,  waxy  camelia,  the  India  rub¬ 
ber  plant,  and  others,  are  greatly  bene- 
fitted  by  occasionally  sponging  the 
leaves  with  water,  by  which  means  the 
dust  that  accumulates  on  them  is  re¬ 
moved  —  a  fruitful  source  ot  trouble  to 
house  plants.  Where  sponging  is  not 
applicable,  as  with  small-leaved  sorts, 
or  those  of  a  woolly  or  rough  surface,  a 
syringing,  or  what  is  better,  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  warm  rain,  will  have  the  same 
effect,  and  be  vastly  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  plants.  We  believe  that 
more  and  more  attention  is  given  every 
year  to  window  gardening,  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  purifying  and  ennobling 
influence  of  flowers  upon  a  family  can 
never  be  overestimated. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  a  very  interesting 
communication  relative  to  the  markings 
on  the  planet  Venus  was  read  by  Mr. 
Langdon,  a  “station  master”  on  one 
of  the  English  railways.  It  appeared 
that  the  author,  wishing  to  devote 
some  portion  of  his  leisure  time  to  as¬ 
tronomy, became  possessed  of  a  six  inch 
silvered  glass  reflector  with  which  he 
observed  the  planet  Venus  from  May  to 
November,  1871.  At  first  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  views  of  the 
planet,  but  by  inserting  a  diaphragm  of 
card,  perforated  with  a  fine  hole  by 
means  of  a  red  hot  needle,  in  the  eye¬ 
piece,  and  thus  shutting  off  all  extrane¬ 
ous  light,  he  brought  the  planet  into 
perfect  subjection,  and  pursued  his  ob¬ 
servations  with  ease  and  comfort.  Hav¬ 
ing  read  some  time  last  spring  that 
doubts  had  been  cast  on  the  existence 
of  markings  on  the  planet,  he  referred 
to  his  notes  and  sketches  and  compiled 
from  them  the  paper  now  communicat¬ 
ed.  In  May,  1871,  he  noticed  a  dull 
cloudy  mark  on  Venus,  which  was  seen 
by  some  men  to  whom  he  showed  the 
planet.  One  of  them,  a  mason,  declared 
that  the  object  he  was  looking  at  was 
the  “  moon,”  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so, 
because  of  the  dark  mark  upon  it.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Langdon  saw  the 
southern  horn  rounded  off,  the  northern 
horn  being  quite  sharp  and  ending  in  a 
fine  needle-like  point.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  both  horns  were  sharp  and 
pointed,  and  once  the  northern  horn  ap¬ 
peared  bent  and  turned  inwards  towards 
the  center  of  the  disk  of  the  planet.  The 
appearance  of  the  terminator  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  jagged,  very  like  the 


moon,  but  sometimes  hazy  ;  the  author, 
comparing  the  moon’s  terminator  to  net 
work,,  said  that  of  Venus  appears  like 
fir.e  lace.  Near  the  time  of  inferior  con¬ 
junction,  the  dark  body  of  the  planet 
was  well  seen.  In  concluding  his  paper, 
Mr.  Langdon  returned  his  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Proctor,  Norman  Lockyer, . 
Browning,  and  others  for  having  sown 
the  seed  of  knowledge  broadcast,  some 
of  which  he  had  picked  up  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  turn  to  account. —  Scientific 
American. 

The  illustrious  chemist,  Scheele,  of 
Sweden,  lived  and  died  an  humble 
apothecary,  in  the  little  town  of  Rop¬ 
ing.  Although  he  died  at  the  age  of  for¬ 
ty-three,  his  career  as  an  investigator  is 
unequalled  in  brilliancy,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  he  had  only  the 
simplest  apparatus  and  vessels  that  he 
could  contrive  and  make  for  himself. 
He  examined  the  question  of  changing 
water  into  earth, discovered  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  air,  chlorine,  manganese, 
barytes,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  prussic 
acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  glycerin,  and 
citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,  malic,  tannic,, 
uric  and  lactic  acids.  When  the  King 
of  Sweden  visited  Paris,  Lavoiser  and 
all  the  learned  men  inquired  about' 
Scheele,  but  the  king  had  never  heard 
of  him.  He  wrote  home  at  once 
and  ordered  his  ministers  to  look 
him  up.  The  only  Scheele  who  could 
be.  found  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  offices,  so  he  was  knighted  and 
pensioned.  But  when  the  king  returned 
the  real  Scheele  was  found,  and  of¬ 
fered  every  inducement  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Stockholm,  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  his  shop  in  Roping,  and  lived  and. 
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■died  in  his  little  laboratory. —  Prof. 
Chandler. 

A  RECENT  French  periodical  con¬ 
tains  an  article  by  M.  Zinrek,  who  had 
examined  water  which  had  long  been 
kept  in  two  zinc  tanks,  and  who  has 
found  that  the  water  dissolves  so  much 
the  more  zinc  as  it  contains  more  chlo¬ 
rides,  such,  for  example,  as  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  sodium.  The  water  also  takes 
up  larger  quantities  of  zinc  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  contact.  Boiling 
does  not,  however,  precipitate  the  zinc 
from  water  charged  with  the  metal.  A 


sample  of  the  former  was  tried,  in  which 
the  chlorides  were  in  small  proportion, 
but  which  had  been  a  long  time  in  a 
zinc  tank  ;  as  much  as  15  grains  of  zinc 
were  found  in  each  quart.  To  prevent 
this  state  of  things,  M.  Zinrek  advises 
that  the  tanks  be  coated  inside  with  an 
oil  paint,  with  ocher  or  asphalt  for  the 
base  ;  but  no  minium,  ceruse,  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  zinc  should  be  used.  Fifteen 
grains  in  a  quart  seem  an  enormous  pro¬ 
portion.  Ought  not  the  use  of  such 
tanks  to  be  discarded  altogether  ? 


VARIETIES. 


—  Love  and  romance  by  telegraph 
are  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  enter¬ 
prising  age.  Mr.  Scudamor,  Superin- 
intendent  of  the  government  telegraphs 
in  Great  Britian,  in  reporting  on  the 
effects  of  employing  male  and  female 
■operators,  says  that  it  not  only  “  raises 
the  tone  ”  of  the  men,  but  leads  to 
friendships,  and  even  matrimonial  en¬ 
gagements,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  line. 
He  gives  an  instance  of  a  youth  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  maiden  at  Berlin,  who  be¬ 
came  acquainted  and  engaged  in  that 
■way,  and  were  happily  married.  The 
mutual  thrill  of  their  young  hearts  pul¬ 
sated  along  the  wire,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  the  single  thought  of  their  two 
souls  may  at  times  have  delayed  the 
more  prosy  matter  that  was  waiting  for 
transmission.  Love  by  electricity  is  a 
fine  invention,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
marriage  by  steam,  and  the  danger  of 
•explosion  and  blow  ups  will  not  be 
much  greater  than  at  present. 


—  An  important  wedding  is  to  take 
place  this  fall  in  far  off  China.  His  Im- 
prial  Majesty,  the  Brother  of  the  Sun, 
Cousin  of  the  Moon,  and  Emperor  of 
the  Celestial  Flowery  Empire,  is  about 
to  embark  in  matrimony.  He  does  not 
seek  his  bride,  like  the  princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  among  the  royal  families  of  “  out¬ 
side  barbarians,”  but  chooses  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  own  subjects. 
Her  father  is  director  of  an  academy, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing.  A  board  of  astronomers  have  se¬ 
lected  a  day  in  October  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  nuptials  on  account  of 
the  favorable  position  of  the  planets. 
The  young  prince  has  imported  a  pair  of 
white  elephants  from  India  to  draw  his 
chariot  to  the  temple  on  the  happy  day. 
The  bride  will  be  carried  thither  in  a 
palanquin  covered  with  gold,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  pearls.  The  best  work¬ 
men  in  the  largest  cities  in  the  empire 
have  been  employed  for  three  years  in 
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making  the  cloth  for  the  bride  s  gar¬ 
ments.  At  last  reports  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  dressmakers. 

—  The  newspapers  of  Sweden  are 
discussing  the  alarming  decrease  ot 
population  in  that  country,  which  they 
attribute  directly  to  emigration,  espe¬ 
cially  emigration  to  this  country.  In 
1868  the  number  of  emigrants  had 
reached  to  20,000,  more  than  one-half 
of  whom  were  able-bodied  workmen 
and  mechanics.  In  1869  the  exodus 
was  still  greater,  38,500  having  left 
the  country.  At  the  date  of  August 
20,  there  had  left  the  town  of  Gothe- 
borg  alone  20,463  people  for  America; 
and  they  left  regularly  after  at  the  rate 
of  100  and  200  per  week.  This  drain 
has  been  since  perpetually  continued. 
If  to  these  be  added  those  who  emi¬ 
grate  to  other  parts  —  to  Germany,  for 
instance,  in  the  quality  of  domestics  — 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  felt  in  Sweden  at  this  deple¬ 
tion  of  her  useful  labor. 

—  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
story  of  “  Septimius  Felton  ”  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  tradition  of  a  dream 
which  disturbed  the  sleep  of  a  former 
occupant  of  Hawthorne’s  “  Wayside  ” 
house.  This  house  has  lost  its  ancient 
form,  passing  through  majiy  renova¬ 
tions.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Alcott,  who 
lived  in  it  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
again  by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  i860.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  girls’  boarding  school, 
and  what  may  be  the  influence  upon 
high-strung  nervous  organizations  of 
the  weird  phantoms  which  must  haunt 
the  old  place,  we  shudder  to  think  of. 

—  Every  person,  without  regard  to 
race,  sex  or  condition,  who  is  found  in 
the  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Russia  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  is 
compelled  to  work  at  sweeping  the 


streets  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
Here  is  a  valuable  hint. 

—  Henry  Ward  Beecher  endorses 
Darwin,  and  remarks  that  he  would  just 
as  lief  spring  from  a  monkey  as  from 
some  men  he  knows  of.  He  wants  to 
know  where  he  is  goingto,  and  dosen’t 
care  where  he  came  from. 

—  Some  very  prosy  pioneers  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  Yo  Semite  Valley  and  have 
actually  been  so  lacking  in  poetic  sen¬ 
timent  as  to  fell  trees  and  make  them 
into  posts  and  to  build  fences  and 
houses.  The  idea  of  fences  and  houses 
in  the  Yo  Semite  Valley  is  preposterous, 
and  the  California  papers  are  crying 
out  “  Vandalism,”  and  shrieking  for  the 
ejection  of  the  interlopers.  These  in¬ 
terlopers,  by  the  way,  claim  to  have 
taker!  up  their  land  in  a  legal  way,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  even  the  Yo  Semite 
is  not  doomed  to  be  desecrated  by  corn¬ 
fields  and  saw  mills  yet. 

—  There  are  various  ways  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  already  known  to  the 
world,  but  the  ingenuity  of  fools  and 
lunatics  is  constantly  at  work  devising 
new  and  novel  methods.  A  man  in 
Chicago  a  few  days  ago  tried  boring 
into  his  head  with  an  augur.  He  did 
not  get  on  very  favorably,  and  after 
three  attempts  gave  it  up.  We  think 
this  process  hardly  to  be  recommended. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  pleasant,  and  is 
by  no  means  sure.  A  man  may  become 
a  greater  bore  to  himself  by  this  means 
than  he  ever  was  before. 

—  Never  tired  of  the  subject  of  Lord 
Byron,  French  readers  have  found 
pleasure  in  Madame  la  Comtesse 
d’Haussonville’s  new  work,  ’La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Lord  Byron.’  The  lady’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  poet’s  youthful  life 
was  more  eccentric  than  vicious. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


A  series  of  works  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Longman,  to  be  called  “  The 
School  of  Shakspeare,”  being  reprints 
of  scarce  publications  of  which  Shaks¬ 
peare  was  cognizant,  and  which  may 
be  useful  in  making  us  live  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  world  of  ideas  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  The  editor  of 
these  reprints  is  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  al¬ 
ready  known  as  the  author  of  “  An 
Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Shakspeare’s  Sonnets.”  Shakspeare, 
as  Greene  tells  us,  at  one  time  had  al¬ 
most  a  monopoly  of  the  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  period,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  made  alterations  or  addi¬ 
tions  in  some  of  these  to  suit  his  own 
judgment.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  editor  proposes  to  reprint, 
with  introductions  and  notes,  some  of 
the  more  prominent  plays  that  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Shakspear’s 
school.  The  first  of  these  now  nearly 
ready,  is  “  A  Larum  for  London,  or 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,”  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prospectus,  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  “  proof  that  it  is  referred 
to  by  a  contemporary  writer,  founded 
on  a  pamphlet  by  Gascoyne,  and  writ¬ 
ten  chiefly  by  Martson,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Shakspeare.”  Works  of  a 
similar  kind,  such  as  the  “  Life  and 
Death  of  Captain  Stukeley,”  “  Muce- 
dorus,”  “  Fair  Em,”  “  Histriomastix,” 
and  “The  Prodigal  Child,”  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  meant  to  be  included  in  the 
series. 

Tennyson  is  an  inveterate  smoker 
And,  moreover,  he  smokes  Virginia 
tobacco  in  a  clay  pipe.  But  he  never 
uses  a  pipe  the  second  time.  When  he 


smokes  out  a  bowl  of  tobacco  he 
breaks  the  pipe  and  fills  a  new  bowl, 
talking  all  the  while  if  he  has  anybody 
to  talk  to.  But  he  keeps  a  variety  of 
pipes  for  visitors.  His  working  “  den  ” 
is  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Thither  he 
repairs  after  breakfast,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  ot  books  on  shelves, 
tables,  chairs  and  floor,  toils  away  until 
he  is  fatigued.  These  hours  of  labor 
are  absolutely  sacred  as  were  Richter’s, 
no  human  being,  unless  upon  an  errand 
of  life  or  death,  is  allowed  to  intrude 
upon  him  there. 

Among  the  recent  don  itio  is  to  the 
Chicago  Library  are  a  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  from  Lord  Houghti  n  including 
his  own  works  and  “  The  Life  and 
Works  of  Keats.”  The  first  volume 
bears  the  following  inscription  :  “  This 
first  edition  (privately  printed)  of  ‘  The 
Poems  of  Richard  Monckton  Mines, 
Baron  Houghton,’  part  owner  of  the 
parishes  of  Bawtry,  Austerfield  and 
Scoresby,  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire, 
England  —  from  which  the  most  t  mi- 
nent  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  went  fi  rth 
to  make  the  New  World — is  presen  ed 
to  the  Chicago  New  Library,  with  me 
deepest  sentiments  of  national  kinsh'p 
and  private  regard.  —  Fryston  Ha  , 
Yorkshire,  July  22,  1872.” 

Under  the  title  of  “A  Lady  of  the 
Last  Century,”  a  work  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  which  will  consist  of  a 
biography,  and  the  unpublished  letters 
of  the  once  famous  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Montagu.  The  biography  will  be  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  letters  (which  were  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley)  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Doran. 
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The  Sweetest  and  Most  Powerfnl  Tone, 
The  Most  Elegant  Styles  of  Cases. 

All  Latest  Modern  Improvements. 


PATENT  VOX  HUMANA. 
PATENT  VOX  JUBILANTE. 
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SUCCESS. 


PRICES  FROM  $60  UPWARD. 


FURNISHED  ON 


CATALOGUES 

Sent  Free. 

Apply  to 

STOREY  &  CAMP, 

409  West  Randolph  St. 


We  claim  for  the  “  OUTLOOK  CROQUET,” 
sold  by  us,  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  Market  for 
the  prices. 

No.  o.  BOXWOOD  , —  Most  beautifully  finished.  Very  durable — indeed  almost  mdestruct- 


able.  The  most  perfect  set  made.  Chestnut  case,  _______  $20.00 

No.  I.  VERY  HARD  WOOD  MALLETS.—  (patent  design)  and  the  new  ‘‘  Ebon¬ 
ite  ”  Ball. —  Finely  finished  in  French  Polish.  Chestnut  case,  _____  15.00 

No.  3.  beech  and  rock  maple-  The  best  set  that  can  be  made  from  these  fine 

and  hard  woods,  and  beautifully  finished.  Patent  design  Mallet.  Chestnut  case,  -  13.00 

No.  4.  ROCK  MAPLE-  Well  made  and  durable.  Finely  finished  in  French  Polish, 

Patent  design  Mallets.  Chestnut  case,  __________  11.00 


No.  5.  HARD  WOOD  , —  Fine  selection.  Thoroughly  made  and  finished.  Patent  design 
Mallet.  The  best  set  made  for  the  price,  ---------- 

No.  6.  V.  HARD  WOOD. —  Well  made  and  very  durable.  Mallets  Varnished,  - 

No.  6.  HARD  WOOD. —  Same  as  No.  6  V,  but  finished  in pil  instead  of  varnish,  - 

No.  7.  HARD  WOOD. —  Substantially  made.  Very  good  set  for  the  price,  - 

ngf.  -  *  T 

t  T 

No.  7.  X.  HARD  WOOD  , —  Same  as  No.  7,  except  the  balls  are  painted  all  over, 

No.  8.  HARD  WOOD-  The  best  set  niade  for  so  low  a  price ,  - 


8.50 

6-75 

6.00 

5-*5 

4.80 

4.40 


Each  of  the  above  are  full  sets  — eight  balls  and 
eight  mallets.  The  high  standard  of  quality  will  be 
kept  regular  through  the  season. 
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